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Chief judge appointed to state drug court board 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe’s Chief Judge 
Jocelyn Fabry and Little Traverse 
Bay Bands of Odawa Indians 
Chief Judge, Allie Greenleaf 
Maldonado were both recent- 
ly appointed to the Michigan 
Association of Drug Court 
Professionals (MADCP) board 
of directors. The judges are the 
first tribal representatives to be 
appointed to the board while 
Judge Fabry also serves as the 
only representative from the U.P. 

Fabry said she is excited to 
serve on the MADCP board, 
which provides leadership to drug 
treatment courts in the State of 
Michigan, in addition to making 
policy recommendations, set- 
ting best practice standards and 
keeping abreast of legislation 
that could impact drug courts. “I 
want to play a role in increasing 
the accessibility of drug courts 



Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry 

to tribal members through trib- 
al and state drug courts,” she 
said. “Drug courts are shown to 
work for the people who need 
them - people who are addicted 
to drugs or alcohol have a higher 
risk of reoffending. We don’t 


have enough drug courts to reach 
everyone who needs one.” 

Fabry said there are close to 
100 drug courts throughout the 
State, including five tribes that 
have one or more. The Sault Tribe 
has two drug courts - adult crim- 
inal drug court (Gwaiak Miicon) 
and family drug court (Family 
Preservation Court). According 
to Judge Fabry, drug courts seek 
to rehabilitate drug-using offend- 
ers through drug treatment and 
intense supervision with drug 
testing and frequent court appear- 
ances. Drug courts offer not only 
the incentive to remain out of 
jail, but the opportunity for the 
participants to change their lives. 
Drug courts also offer assistance 
in obtaining housing, education, 
mental health, family counseling, 
traditional teachings, and other 
services as identified during the 
program. The Family Preservation 


Tribal programs evaluate 2014, plan 2015 


By Aaron Payment, 

Tribal Chairperson 

This time of year brings new 
promise as we evaluate how we 
performed last year and what we 
project to do in the coming year. 
By the time you read this, the 
president will have given the state 
of the union speech to Congress. 
What we do not yet know is how 
the presidential administration 
and Congress will work together 
(or not) to enact budgets that 
respect the federal trust respon- 
sibility to uphold our “pre-paid 
treaty rights.” 

We do not have a federal lob- 
byist, so it is up to us to make 
clear to Congress our needs as a 
tribe. Part of this includes work- 
ing to gain approval for our gam- 
ing expansion projects. Recall 
that you, the voters, had the 
opportunity to, and in the spring 
of 2012, approved the Lansing 
casino project via tribal referen- 
dum. Once the Department of the 
Interior recognizes our legal right 


to take land in trust in Lansing 
and for this property to be “held 
as Indian lands are held,” we 
will have the funds to expand 
services including increases in 
our elders’ dividend and other 
benefits approved pursuant to the 
approved referendum. 

Today, we are doing more 
with much, much less casino rev- 
enue. Our non-gaming enterprises 
have stabilized to bring to the 
table about $ 1 million per year. 
We have had a drastic change in 
our casino revenues over the last 
10 years, with a drop in tribal 
support funds from gaming, from 
$34 million in 2004 to $17 mil- 
lion today; so, about half of what 
it once was. 

It is important to keep in mind 
that three precepts govern how 
my administration operates. 

First is my conservative fiscal 
approach to management and 
administrative oversight. I am 
proud to report that for all four 
years I presided over operations 


as tribal chairperson/CEO (2004, 
2005, 2006 and 2007), my admin- 
istrative team and I operated 
balanced budgets. For the last 
three years, I have served as chair 
(2012, 2013 and 2014) I have 
also balanced the budget even 
with the serious challenges of 
sequestration and the federal gov- 
ernment shut down. These type 
of successes don’t just happen. I 
hold monthly financial reviews 
to monitor spending against pro- 
jected budgets. This did not occur 
prior to me being chair in 2004 
(except when I served as deputy 
executive director) and ceased to 
occur when I left office in 2008 
through the time when I returned 
to office in July 2012. 

Two other drivers govern- 
ing how we operate and spend 
include resolutions introduced by 
Director Dennis McKelvie during 
my last term to require a balanced 
budget and to earmark 100 per- 
cent of our net revenues (in this 
case about $18 million; $17 mil- 
lion from gaming and $1 million 
from non-gaming enterprises) for 
programs and services. 

In the meantime, we will con- 
tinue to set our goals high for ser- 
vices delivery and operations. For 
the next three years, we simply 
need to do more with less. I 

See “Accomplishments” pg 23 
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Court is structured similarly and 
is offered to eligible participants 
in child welfare proceedings. 
Participants in drug court com- 
plete four phases of different 
lengths over about a twelve-to- 
eighteen-month period. Program 
length is determined by the 
participant’s progress, but is 
never less than forty-one weeks. 
Successful completion and 
graduation result in having their 
guilty plea set aside and charges 
dismissed, unless otherwise spec- 
ified at the time of their guilty 
plea or entry into the drug court 
program. Failure or dismissal 
from the program results in the 
immediate entry of their alterna- 
tive sentence. 

Fabry said the most recent 
graduate of drug court is a young 
man who has been involved with 


the criminal justice system for 
half his life - for the past 16 
years. “Since his graduation on 
Jan. 8, this is the first time he has 
not been on probation, in jail or 
prison since he was 17. He has 
completely turned his life around. 
There are a lot of statistics that 
show drug courts work, but it is 
more those anecdotes and cases 
and faces that you can relate 
to, that tell you that it works. 

You can’t quantify that or the 
ripple effect his success creates - 
because it also affects his family, 
friends and community,” she said. 
Fabry said her first monthly meet- 
ing as a MADCP board member 
will be Jan. 29 in Lansing. 

For further information about 
MADCP, visit their website at: 
http :// http ://madcp . dreamhosters. 
com. 



Photo Courtesy ACFS 


Above are just a few of the beautiful mittens donated to Anishinaabek 
Community and Family Services (ACFS) by Bonnie Miller and her moth- 
er, Pauline Kraxner. Miller made all of the mittens and Kraxner sewed 
them together for her. Their generous donation will help keep the hands 
of many children warm for this winter. ACFS is very grateful for the 
generous donation! See more on page 11. 
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U.P. electricity charges won’t be so shocking 


According to the governor’s 
office, a series of agreements that 
lay the groundwork for elimina- 
tion of a costly utility rate pay- 
ment for Upper Peninsula fami- 
lies and job providers, while pro- 
viding the region with long-term, 
cost-effective energy reliability 
and ensuring the U.P.’s energy 
independence were announced 
Jan. 13 by Governor Rick Snyder, 
Attorney General Bill Schuette, 
Wisconsin Energy Corp., Upper 
Peninsula Power Co., Invenergy 
and Cliffs Natural Resources Inc. 


The governor’s office release 
said proposed solutions meet two 
key goals for policymakers: 1) 
protecting U.P. ratepayers from 
years of costly System Support 
Resource (SSR) payments for 
the Presque Isle Power Plant in 
Marquette, Mich., and 2) provid- 
ing replacement electric genera- 
tion in the U.P. to avoid a likely 
federal mandate to pay half a 
billion dollars or more to remain 
dependent on out-of-state coal 
plants. 

“Our primary goal is to protect 


U.P. families from unreasonable 
rate increases to the greatest 
extent possible,” Schuette said in 
a release. “We remain committed 
to vigorously opposing any short- 
term rate increases due to the 
costs of maintaining the Presque 
Isle Power Plant, but this agree- 
ment will help avoid long-term 
burdens on U.P. ratepayers while 
increasing energy reliability and 
the opportunity for future eco- 
nomic growth.” 

According to a Jan. 13 
See “UP Energy Crisis ” pg. 19 
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Ace Signs 

Allyn and Nadine Garavaglia 
Anderson Tackman 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 

Anthony Otis, Otis Elevator 
Autore Oil 

Blue Diamond Window Cleaning 
Campbell-Ramirez Company 
Chippewa Valley Bank 
Courtney Kachur 
Data Financial 
Delta Disposal 
Dennis McKevlie 
DJ Hoffman 

Econolodge of Manistique 
Interstate Maintenance Inc. 

James Halvorsen 
John V. Potero Enterprises Inc. 

John Wernet 
Joseph Hance 

Handler, Reed, Khoury, Muchmore 
Kim Gravelle 
M & C Water 

Mackinac Environmental Technology 
Mackinac Straits Health System 
Mark’s Tire 
Martin Waymire 

Medical Laboratories of Marquette 
Michigan Consultants 
Moore Trosper Construction 
Newberry Motors 
Oscar Larson 
Path’s Meats Inc. 

Pingatore Cleaners 
Plunkett Cooney 
PNC Bank 
Riverside Auto Sales 
Roy Electric 

Sault Co-op Credit Union 
Shute Oil Company 
Stevenson Kepplemen Associates 
The TH Hackney Co 
Travois Inc. 

UP Engineers 
Upper Peninusla Concrete Pipe Company 
Upper Peninusla Health Plan 
War Memorial Hospital 
Waynes Electrical Services 
Wheeler Manufactring Co 
William and Monica Marsh 
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Notes and Notices 

Sault Tribe Tax Office notice to members who registered in 2014 


Please note the following 
when filing your 2014 Michigan 
income tax return: A change in 
members’ tax status is reported 
to the Michigan Department 
of the Treasury on the 15th of 
each month. The treasury then 
recognizes members’ status on the 
first of the following month. This 
date will determine how many 
months of the year you can claim 
a state income tax exemption. 

Job opportunity: 

Sault Tribe Eldercare 
Services director 

The Eldercare Services director 
is responsible for providing lead- 
ership to the Sault Tribe Eldercare 
Services Division and ensuring 
the provision of quality services 
including home health care, 
transportation, congregate and 
home-delivered meal program, 
Elder Health Sufficiency Fund 
and geriatric programming. 

The position also serves as an 
administrative point of contact for 
the Sault Tribe Elders Advisory 
Board and all unit elders subcom- 
mittees. 

The position requires a bach- 
elor’s degree in health or human 
services, business management, 
accounting or communications 
plus five years of experience 
working with non-profit organi- 
zations or governmental agency 
programs serving tribal communi- 
ties or elder populations. 

For more information about the 
position - including requirements 
and deadline - please contact the 
Sault Tribe Human Resources 
Department at (906) 635-4937 or 
email stemployment@saulttribe. 
net. 

Chi Mukwa Pro Shop 
promotion for members 

Promotional discount of 1 5 
percent off store-wide for tribal 
members at the Pro Shop in 
the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

This offer is available year 
round. Proof of membership 
required at time of purchase. No 
sales tax for Sault Tribe members 
living and registered in tax 
agreement areas. 

Discounts do not apply to 
special orders, clearance items or 
skate sharpening and repair. No 
double discounts. 

Accepting cash, U.S. check, 
Visa, MasterCard, Discover and 
Sault Tribe payroll deductions. 

For more information, please 
call Derek at the shop at 635- 
4906, office at 635-4751 or 
cellphone at 203-6992. 

This offer is subject to change 
without notice. 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 

The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 

January 23, 2015 
Manidoo Giizis 
Spirit Moon 
Vol. 36, No. 1 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


The 4013 tax credit is based 
on the same amount of months as 
your state income tax exemption 
that is reported to the treasury 
upon your registration with the 
tax office. 

For example if you registered 
with the tax office by Jan. 15, 
2014, your income will be exempt 
from Michigan income taxes for 
1 1 months of the year based on 
the fact that you remained in a tax 


Darrell has recently been 
diagnosed with stage three colon 
cancer. He is 27 years old and 
just recently celebrated a year 
of continuous sobriety. Darrell 
continues to be an inspiration to 
all who have the good fortune 
to come in contact with him. 

The demands of treatment have 
forced Darrell to discontinue 
employment and travel costs 
downstate continue to mount. 
Please mark your calendars and 
make every effort to join us in 
supporting Darrell! 

An Indian taco sale is set for 
Wednesday, Jan. 21, from 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. at the Naagaanigiizhik 
Ceremonial Building, 1 1 Ice 
Circle, across from the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center in the Sault. An Indian 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


agreement area throughout 2014. 

Your 4013 tax credit will also 
need to reflect that you only 
resided in the tax agreement area 
for 1 1 months; you would not 
qualify for the entire year. 

For example, if you registered 
with the tax office in the month 
of November of 2014, your 
income will be exempt from 
Michigan income taxes for only 
the month of December 2014. 







taco with a drink is $6. Local 
deliveries are available as is 
dining-in. 

To pre-order or for questions, 
contact Pat McKelvie or Julie 
McKelvie at (906) 440-0027. 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


Your 4013 tax credit will only 
be for one month of 2014. 

It is very important that, 
when filing your state income 
tax return, the correct amount 
of months you are exempt is 
recorded. If there is a discrepancy 
between what you file and the 
information the treasury has, your 
refund could be delayed. 

If you file electronically 
and receive an amount that is 


Chippewa County 4-H will 
once again sponsor the Proud 
Equestrian Program (PEP) 
Therapeutic Riding Program 
at Charlotte Ridge Equestrian 
Center June 22-25, 2015. 

PEP is volunteer- driven and 
offered through Michigan State 
University Extension 4-H Youth 
Development. The objective is to 
offer children with physical, men- 
tal or psychological difficulties 
an opportunity to learn how to 
ride and nurture carefully selected 
horses. 

Children with special needs 
aged 5 and older are invited to 
participate in this year’s pro- 
gram. Children 4 years old with 
a doctor’s note that youth would 
benefit may also participate. 
Therapeutic riding helps children 
with special needs do things such 
as sit up, walk and talk. It can 
make them strong enough to do 
tasks as dressing themselves. It 
also helps people with mental and 
emotional problems compensate. 

The walking movement of a 
horse is almost the same as the 
walking movement of a human. 
When horses and humans walk, 
their hips move up and down 
and tilt from side to side as well 
as turn or rotate. When children 
ride a horse, their hips move as if 


Keith Smith: 

Sault Ste. Marie, Feb. 2, 4-5, 
16-17, 18-19, 25, call 632-5210 
or (877) 256-0009. 

Munising, Feb. 9 and 24, call 
387-4721 or (866) 401-0041. 

Manistique, Feb. 11, call 341- 
8469 or (866) 401-0043. 

Hessel, Feb. 12, call 484-2727. 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@sault- 
tribe.net. 


incorrect, the state could audit 
your return, which could result in 
penalties and interest in addition 
to monies owed back to the 
treasury. 

IMPORTANT: Registering 
with the tax office in 2015 will 
not exempt you from 2014 taxes 
or give you the 4013 tax credit. 

Registering in a present 
tax year will not give you any 
exemptions for prior tax years. 


Volunteers and riders needed! 

they were walking on their own, 
enabling riders to gain muscle 
strength. It also helps with their 
mental acuity and is an over- 
whelming confidence booster 
because of being in control of a 
horse. In so doing, it aids in the 
development of other skills nec- 
essary for a better quality of life. 

Riding is not the only skill 
the children will learn. They will 
have hands-on opportunities with 
a horse, learn how to care and 
manage horses, along with proper 
nutrition for themselves and a 
chance to do various crafts. 

To make this camp a success, 
volunteers and riders are needed. 
It will take a minimum of 45-50 
volunteers to put on the four-day 
program. Teens and adults are 
invited to assist as volunteers, and 
no previous knowledge of horses 
is necessary. If you would like 
to volunteer, please call Melanie 
Greenfield at greenf20@anr.msu. 
edu. 

Donations from the general 
public make this camp free for 
families. If you would like to 
donate to this program, please 
call Melanie Greenfield at 
the Chippewa County MSU 
Extension office at 635-6368. All 
donations are appreciated and tax 
deductible. 


Harlan Downwind: 

Sault Ste. Marie, Feb. 3, 9-10, 
11, 23-24 26, call 632-5210 or 
(877) 256-0009. 

St. Ignace, Feb. 25, call 643- 
8689 or (877) 256-0135. 

For information about the 
Traditional Medicine Program, 
please call Peggy Holappa, 
Anthony Abramson Jr. or Kim 
Vallier at 632-5268. 


‘‘For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

itmocesroae Tirestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 


Newberry food distribution rescheduled - On Jan. 8, the USDA Food Distribution 
Program truck broke down in Newberry. Distribution is tentatively for Jan. 29, 2015, subject to change 
depending on weather conditions and the repairs to the truck. 


Sault Tribe employment 

opportunities 

Contact (866) 635-7032 or stem- 

Newberry: 

ployment @ saulttribe .net 

Community Health nurse (St. 

Apply online at www.saulttribe. 

Ignace) part time/regular 

com/about-us/employment 

Behavioral Health counselor 

ALL POSITIONS OPEN 

UNTIL FILLED 

(Manistique) - full time/regular 

KEWADIN CASINOS 

GOVERNMENTAL 

OPENINGS 

OPENINGS 

Sault Ste. Marie: 

Sault Ste. Marie and 

Electrician - part time/regular 

Kincheloe: 

Food and beverage director - 

Diabetes program manager - 

full time/regular 

full time/regular 

Marketing director - full time/ 

Family nurse practioner/physi- 

regular 

cian assistant - part time/on-call 

Beverage supervisor - full time/ 

Family nurse practitioner/physi- 

regular 

cian assistant - full time/regular 

Website administrator - full 

Staff pharmacist - full time/ 

time/regular 

regular 

Community health educator - 

St. Ignace 

full time/regular 

Restaurant assistant manager I - 

Child Care instructor (with 

full time/regular 

Associates) - full time/regular 
Project coordinator - full time/ 

Manistique 

regular 

Food and beverage manager II - 

Director of strategic planning - 

full time/regular 

full time/regular 

Budget analyst - full time/reg- 

Christmas 

ular 

Restaurant manager III - full 

Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 

time/regular 

Casino manager III -full time/ 

Manistique, Munising and 

regular 


Darrell Labranche Indian taco benefit Jan. 21 


Therapeutic horseback riding camp scheduled 
for summer of 2015 


The Totzone at Chi Mukwa , open on Saturdays 

Here’s your chance to let your infants, toddlers and preschoolers 
get out of the cold and meet some new friends. Bring your strollers, 
push toys, ride-on toys, walkers or trikes. This is a great way for little 
ones to interact with other little ones and parents to meet other parents. 

The Totzone is on Saturdays from 1 0 a.m. to noon in the basketball 
court at the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center in Sault Ste. 
Marie. The cost is $4. Adult supervision required. Special activities are 
planned for each Totzone date. 

Totzone calendar — Jan. 10 and 24, Feb. 7 and 21, March 7 and 21. 
For more information call 635-RINK. 

Traditional healers schedule Feb. clinic hours 


Page 4 
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DOJ issues memo 
in Indian Country 


By Rick Smith 

An Oct. 28 three-page 
memorandum from U.S. 
Department of Justice (DOJ) 
Director Monty Wilkinson 
to federal officials about 
Indian Country marijuana law 
enforcement is the subject of a 
lot of misguided speculation and 
controversy, shifting rumor mills 
into overdrive and even fueling 
erroneous reports through some 
mainstream media outlets. 

Regardless of widespread 
claims that the federal 
government legalized marijuana 
production, distribution and use 
in Indian Country, that is not 
the case; marijuana cultivation, 
production, distribution and use 
remain federal and Sault Tribe 
offenses. “It is important for 
all tribal members and tribal 
employees to understand that 
the Justice Department policy 
did not legalize marijuana use. 

It only changed the attorney 
general’s enforcement priorities,” 
Sault Tribe officials noted in a 
memo issued on Dec. 12. “Under 
the new policy, the federal 
government will be more likely 
to defer to a tribe’s own laws 
on marijuana. This means that 
the U.S. attorneys probably will 
not file federal criminal charges 
for routine marijuana use or 
possession in Indian Country if 
the tribe has changed its own 
tribal laws to legalize marijuana. 


But the new policy also makes it 
clear that marijuana is still illegal 
under federal law.” Further, the 
memo notes the new policy still 
leaves the local U.S. attorney 
with the authority to file federal 
charges in individual cases. 

According to the DOJ memo, 
some tribes asked for guidance 
on enforcing the Controlled 
Substances Act on tribal lands 
in the wake of marijuana 
legalization in some states. 

The Attorney General’s Native 
American Issues Subcommittee 
reviewed an earlier memo, 
commonly called the “Cole 
Memorandum,” covering issues 
related to states’ legalization of 
marijuana trade and considered 
the situations the new laws raise 
for Indian Country. 

Both memos set priorities 
for marijuana enforcement 
for medicinal, agricultural or 
recreational use. Eight DOJ 
priorities are specified: 

• Prevent distribution of 
marijuana to minors; 

• Prevent revenue from the 
sale of marijuana from going to 
criminal enterprises, gangs and 
cartels; 

• Prevent the diversion of 
marijuana from states where it 
is legal under state law in some 
form to other states; 

• Prevent authorized marijuana 
activity from being used as cover 
or pretext for the trafficking 

of other illegal drugs or illegal 
activity; 


on marijuana enforcement 

Rumors run rampant, but no changes in federal or tribal 
prohibitions against marijuana on Indian reservations 


• Prevent violence and the use 
of firearms in the cultivation and 
distribution of marijuana; 

• Prevent drugged driving and 
the exacerbation of other adverse 
public health consequences 
associated with marijuana use; 

• Prevent marijuana cultivation 
on public lands and the attendant 
public safety and environmental 
dangers posed by marijuana 
production on public lands; and 

• Prevent marijuana possession 
or use on federal property. 

Further, nothing in either of the 
memos precludes investigation 
or prosecution “where the 
investigation and prosecution 
otherwise serve an important 
federal interest.” 

“Indian Country includes 
numerous reservations and tribal 
lands with diverse sovereign 
governments, many of which 
traverse state borders and 
federal districts,” Wilkinson 
noted. “Given this, the United 
States attorneys recognize that 
effective federal law enforcement 
in Indian Country, including 
marijuana enforcement, 
requires consultation with our 
tribal partners in the districts 
and flexibility to confront 
the particular, yet sometimes 
divergent, public safety issues 
that can exist on any single 
reservation.” 

In addition, the memo from 
tribal officials notes Sault Tribe 
laws and policies regarding 
marijuana remain unchanged: 

“• The possession of marijuana 


is still a crime under section 
71.1603 of the Tribal Code and is 
punishable by up to three months 
in jail and/or a fine of up to 
$ 1 , 000 . 

“• Under Tribal Code section 
71.1601, furnishing marijuana to 
another person is a more serious 
crime — punishable by up to six 
months in jail, and/or a fine of up 
to $2,000. 

“• Federal law still requires 
the Sault Tribe to enforce a strict 
“zero tolerance” policy in tribal 
housing. This means that if a 
tenant, a family member or even 
a guest is found to be using, 
selling or simply possessing 
an illegal drug — including 
marijuana — in tribally managed 
housing, the entire family can be 
evicted from the housing. 

“• Tribal employees continue 
to be subject to the drug-free 
workplace policy adopted by 
the board of directors. Under 


that policy, employees are 
subject to not only reasonable 
suspicion drug testing but also 
random drug testing. If an 
employee tests positive for illegal 
drugs, including marijuana, the 
employee will be suspended 
without pay for one week. A 
second offense within three 
years will result in immediate 
termination from employment. 
There is no appeal from this 
action 

“Sault Tribe members and 
employees are cautioned that 
these tribal laws and policies 
remain fully in effect unless and 
until modified by the board of 
directors. These laws and policies 
are very strict and can have very 
serious consequences for those 
tribal members or employees who 
may be found using or possessing 
illegal drugs, including 
marijuana.” 


Winter survival camp Feb. 6-7 on Sugar Island 

Mary Murray winter survival camp for students aged 12 to 17 is set 
for Feb. 6-7. Students learn cold weather survival by preparing for an 
emergency, building a rough shelter and making a flint fire. 

Participants need to bring warm clothes, bedding and toiletries; 
children must have appropriate winter wear to participate in outside 
activities. 

Those needing a ride should meet at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building at 4:15 p.m. on Friday, Feb 6. Drop off is on 
Saturday, Feb. 7, 4:15 p.m. 

Permission slips available through Jackie Minton or Linda Grossett 
at 635-6050, the Sault Tribe administration office at 523 Ashmun 
Street, the Intranet or any YEA coordinator. 



TOURNAMENTS 

At Least s 15,000 Poker Blast 

Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie 

February 13-15 

Roll ’em High Craps 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

February 27 -March 1 

$ 15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St Ignace 

February 27-March 1 

$ 22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

February 28 

TGI Fridays 

Kewadin Christmas 

Every Friday at 2 p*m* 

$10 registration fee, registration opens 
at 9 a.m. the day of the tournament. 

J 00% payback! 

Sibling Saturdays 

Kewadin Manistique 

Saturdays at 3 p*m* 

$10 registration fee, registrations begin at 
9 a *m. in the cage the day of the tournament, 

100% payback 

Time h Live Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie & 
Kewadin St. Ignace 

Call Ron at 1-800-KEWADIN, 
ext, 54958 or DeAnn at ext. 34027. 


ALL SITES! 3-10 p.m. 

HAVE a SUPER TIME 

at KEWADIN cams 

Hot Seat Draws to play in our 
Football Bean Bag loss tournament to win 
Kewadin Credits Air a 

32” SCREEN TV! 

Hors d oeuvres, drink specials and prize draws! 
Dreflwi Milkers Big Giimc Theater Party in Stiwh Afartc! 


K' -glH s 
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this is Kewadin Country. 


1-800 -KEWADIN 1 kewadiii.com 


n 


Keys 8C Credits Monday 

St Ignace, Christmas, Hessel, 
Manistique 

Every Monday 9a*m*-9pam 
Your Ckawce to Win 
A 2015 Polaris Snowmobile! 

Tie in Tuesday 

Came in Tuesday Sc earn up to $10 in 
Kewadin Credits at all Kewadin sites! 
Drink Specials * Random Draws 

Fab Friday 

Earn up to $25 in Kewadin Credits on 
Friday if you play on Tuesday at all sites! 

Drink Specials + Random Draws 

All American Wednesday 

All Kewadin Sites 
Wednesdays American gamers receive 

+ Double points for 24 hours* 

* A FREE Her Dog (1 1 a.tn.'S p.m,)* 

* $15 Voucher (after earning 50 base points)* 

+ 40 Random Slot Draws for Credits throughout 
the day for active American gamers* 

register Northern fttriwmh. NftC hours vary by site. 

Thursday is Senior Day 

All Kewadin Sites 
During regular Club hours* 

II you are actively gaining you are eligible 
for our 500 drawings between all sites lor 
$10 in CREDITS! 

Qualifying customers can also receive 
$5 in credits by earning 10 points * 
Complimentary coffee and pastries, 

Must be 50 6c older to be eligible. 
Dining specials for everyone at all sites * 
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Special gear helps 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Planning and 
Development Specialist Jeff Holt 
said the tribe has purchased ener- 
gy-saving equipment to identify 
ways to reduce energy consump- 
tion, including reducing heating 
and electric bills. 

“Our tribal energy group is 
working with Facilities, which 
has helped identify what equip- 
ment is needed for maintenance 
staff to see where energy savings 
measures can be made,” Holt 
said. 

The funding for the equipment 
purchases comes from a DOE 
grant that was used to perform 
energy audits on the tribe’s gov- 
ernmental buildings and Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority houses 
(along with rebates from local 
utility companies). There were 
a few thousand dollars left from 
that original grant that was used 
to fund the equipment purchases. 
“We’ve received energy rebates 
because of the work we’ve done 
through grant funds, which will 
be put toward more energy saving 
projects, such as installing motion 
sensors on lighting in our gov- 
ernmental buildings. Past energy 
projects have not only saved the 
tribe money on energy costs, but 
has allowed our energy group to 
be better informed of the needs 
and potential savings available,” 
Holt said. 

The new equipment will 
allow Facilities, Housing and 
Environmental staff to measure 
energy usage and cost, the first 
step to increasing energy efficien- 
cy within the tribe. 

The equipment purchased 
includes infrared cameras to 
check for heat loss, blower door 
units to test for air leaks, gas 
monitors to check for leaking 
natural gas lines, carbon monox- 
ide (CO) monitors for use inside 
the home and smoke pens to 


Find us on Facebook! 
“Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians” official Sault 
Tribe Facebook 
community! 


check for air leaks. Sault Tribe 
Environmental Manager Kathie 
Brosemer said combustible gas 
can be just as toxic as CO and 
can also be explosive. “A gas leak 
would typically be outside your 
house in the fittings near your 
meter. When you are doing an 
energy audit on a home you want 
to check for gas leaks before you 
do any work with the furnace or 
air pressure in the home so that 
you are not spreading combus- 
tible gas or CO throughout the 
home,” she said. 

Sault Tribe Facilities Manager 
Chip MacArthur said, “This new 
equipment will allow me to make 
sure boiler systems and hot water 
tanks are properly drafting up 
through their flues. Sometimes 
you get a down draft, or some- 
thing could be plugged, and that 
will help me with those issues as 
well.” 

Brosemer and Water Resource 
Technician Joe McKerchie have 
both been trained in and received 
their Building Performance 
Institute (BPI) certification as 
building envelope specialists and 
building analysts. Brosemer and 
McKerchie will also be work- 
ing with BPI certified Housing 
Department staff to do home 
inspections on the tribe’s housing 
units. 

McKerchie said, “Being BPI 
certified means we can work with 
the tribe’s Housing Department to 
do home energy audits. Housing 
can then make changes to make 
those housing units more effi- 
cient.” 

Brosemer said, “It all also con- 
nects with the Climate Champion 
award we just received - these 
are some of the things we do that 
got the attention of the DOE and 
the President’s group that worked 
on the selection process. What we 
are doing to make our buildings 
and residences safer, cleaner, 
and more energy efficient was an 
attention getter.” 

Holt said utility companies 
offer numerous rebates to their 
customers for such things as 
replacing thermostats and light- 
ing. Visit your utility company’s 
website to see what is available. 


Everyday ~ 


making a 



H’sWhat 

We Do! 


Dedicated to local, friendly 
member services: 

■ FREE Checking 

■ Low Rate Loans 

■ Mortgages 

■ VISA* Credit Cards 

■ Nationwide Shared Branching 

■ Mobile & Online Banking 

Learn more at www.soocoop.com 


soo 

co-op 



CREDIT UNION 

536 Bingham Ave., Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
906.632.5300 
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to reduce tribal energy use 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


Left, Sault Tribe Environmental Manager Kathie Brosemer, Planning and Development Specialist Jeff Holt, 
Facilities Manager Chip MacArthur and Environmental Department Water Resource Technician Joe McKerchie 
unpacking the new energy-saving equipment including gas monitors, CO monitors and smoke pens. 



Community people you know 


Community People You Know 1 


W 


e're community people you know. Stop by and see us today, 


Open vour account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 


national 

BANK 


ST. IGNACE 


“We’re Right Here 
at Home” 

Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY A MORAN TOWNSHIP, SI IGNACE 
CEDARVILLE ■ MACKINAC ISLAND 
NAUBINWAY « NEWBERRY 


Member FDIC 




hS 






132 N. State St • Ph (906) 643-6800 
P.O. Box 187 • St. Ignace. Ml 49781 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.eom 

Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula ’s 
oldest community hank , 
celebrating 126 years of 
continuous service to the area. 


Member FDIC 
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St. Onge 

By Angeline Boulley 

Colleen St. Onge was hired 
as cultural repatriation specialist 
for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. The position 
was vacant due to the retirement 
of Cecil E. Pavlat Sr. in December 
of 2014. St. Onge began her 
new position on Jan. 1, 2015. 
Previously, she served as the 
cultural repatriation assistant and 
trained with Pavlat for a period of 
two years. 

The cultural repatriation spe- 
cialist is a critical position for 
the tribe, serving as the point 
of contact for the discovery of 
ancestral remains and historically 
sacred land issues. St. Onge will 
represent the tribe in local, state 
and federal matters concerning 


named cultural repatriation specialist 


the Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act. 
St. Onge will also continue inter- 
national repatriation efforts on 
behalf of Sault Tribe with the 
Karl May Museum in Germany. 

In addition to her duties regard- 
ing repatriations, St. Onge will 
supervise the Language Program, 
the Ojibwe Learning Center and 
Library and the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. 

St. Onge is a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. She earned 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 
political science with a concen- 
tration in public administration 
and a minor in American Indian 
studies from Central Michigan 
University in 2012. She is current- 


ly working on a Master of Science 
in Administration (MSA) degree 
in international relations from 
Central Michigan University. 

She is the daughter of Lrancis 
St. Onge and Mary Ribble. St. 
Onge is a former member of the 
tribal youth council. She enjoys 
spending time with her fiance, 
family and friends and hitting the 
powwow trail. She would like 
to acknowledge her family for 
always supporting her and Cecil E. 
Pavlat Sr. for guiding her over the 
last two years. 

Colleen St. Onge, cultural repa- 
triation specialist, can be contacted 
at (906) 635-6050 or by email at 
cstonge @ saulttribe .net . 

Angeline Boulley is Sault 
Tribe ’s assistant executive director. 




Resolutions passed at Dec. 9 
board of directors meeting 


Raffle of paintings to support 
Sault language conference 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened a meeting on 
Dec. 9 in Sault Ste. Marie. All 
were present. 

Annual tribal liquor licenses 
were renewed for Kewadin 
Casino Hotel and Convention 
Center in Sault Ste. Marie and 
Kewadin Casinos in Hessel, 

St. Ignace, Manistique and 
Christmas as well as the Midjim 
Convenience stores in Sault Ste. 
Marie and St. Ignace. 

Tribal Code Section 14.106, 
the Rules of Parliamentary 
Procedure Ordinance — 
Emergency Cancellations and 
Rescheduling, was amended 
to add a new subsection six 
which reads: “In the event 
of severe weather or other 
similar emergency that makes it 
dangerous to hold a scheduled 
meeting or workshop, the 
chairperson or the board of 
directors by taking consent by 
majority vote of the directors, 
may cancel a meeting or 
workshop or may reschedule 
it to a later date and time. If 
a meeting is rescheduled to 
another date, it shall be deemed 
called as a special meeting and 
shall comply with Section 2 of 
the Bylaws of the Constitution 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians.” 

A fiscal year 2015 budget for 
was approved for Administration 
for Native Americans Social 
and Economic Development 
Strategies Wequayoc Cemetery 
with federal Health and Human 
Services funding in the amount 
of $25,941.30 with no effect on 
tribal support. 

Fiscal year 2014 year-end 


reconciliations were approved 
for the Hessel and Manistique 
elderly meals for an increase in 
tribal support of $4,005.49. 

A fiscal year 2014 budget 
modification for the Big Bear 
Fitness Center was approved for 
a decrease in other revenue of 
$37,477 and an increase in tribal 
support for $35,887.12. 

A fiscal year 2015 budget 
was established for the Wellness 
Program with other revenue 
of $47,690.12 and third party 
revenue of $200,538.22. 

A fiscal year 2015 budget 
modification was approved to 
change the personnel sheet and 
re-allocate expenses for the St. 
Ignace clinic with no effect on 
tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2015 budget 
modification for Access to 
Recovery and support services 
was approved for an increase in 
Inter-Tribal Council funding of 
$90,000 with no effect on tribal 
support. 

The board approved the fiscal 
year 2015 budget document 
003, including internal services, 
totaling $58,219,961, of which 
$16,246,349 comes from tribal 
support. 

The board also approved 
the fiscal year 2015 budget 
document 004, enterprises, for 
revenue of $13,309,696 and 
expenses of $12,988,346. 

Resolutions approved by 
the board may be viewed or 
downloaded in their entirety, 
along with documents indicating 
how board members voted on 
the resolutions, at the tribe’s 
website at www.saulttribe.com/ 
government/board-of-directors/ 
board-download-files. 


By Theresa Lewis 

Aanii boozhoo, mino nim- 
koodaading! (Happy new year!) 
The Baawting Anishinaabemowin 
Conference Committee is plan- 
ning this year’s fifth annual con- 
ference on June 12 and 13. One 
of our presenters from last year’s 
event, James Mishibinijima, 
donated two of his original paint- 
ings toward fundraising for this 
year’s conference. The Language 
Committee is very thankful for 
Mishibinijima’s generous contri- 
bution. Gchi-miigwech! 

The paintings are on display 
in the Ojibwe Learning Center 
and Library. Raffle tickets are 
$10 each and will be available by 
contacting Sault Tribe’s Language 


Department. All proceeds will go 
toward the fifth annual Baawting 
Language Conference. The draw- 
ings will be on June 13, 2015, at 
the Language Conference closing 
ceremony at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building, 1 1 Ice 
Circle Drive in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Participants need not be present 
to win. (License STR-028-14.) 

The artist, James 
Mishibinijima, is an Ojibwe 
from the Wikwemikong Reserve 
on Manitoulin Island, Ontario, 
Canada. Mishibinijima has art- 
works on display worldwide that 
depict legends passed on by the 
elders over generations. He also 
continues to collaborate with 
First Nation education programs 


to develop curriculum resourc- 
es as Anishinaabemowin is his 
mother’s tongue and he’s a fluent 
speaker. More information on the 
artist can be found at http://mish- 
mountains.blogspot.com. 

Also check for additional 
updates on the language confer- 
ence on the Sault Tribe website 
by visiting http ://www. saulttribe. 
com. 

Learn Anishinaabemowin 
at your own pace through 
LiveStream by visiting the web- 
site mentioned previously or go 
to http://new.livestream.com/ 
saulttribelanguage. 

For more information, contact 
Theresa Lewis or Colleen St. 
Onge at (906) 635-6050. 





Joseph K. Lumsden Bahweting Anishnabe School 

Kindergarten Round Up for 
2015-2016 School Year 

Joseph K. Lumsden Bahweting Anishnabe School is holding 



Kindergarten Round Up for the upcoming 2015-2016 School Year. 
Only those who complete and turn in an enrollment application during 

the Open Enrollment period will be considered for the lottery. 

The Open Enrollment dates are from Feb. 5, 2015, through Feb. 20, 
2015, with evening hours from 5 to 6 p.m. on Tuesday, Feb. 10. 
Applications may be picked up from the school office or from the 
school website at www.jklschool.org beginning Feb. 5, 2015. 

All applications must be received by the school office by 4 p.m. 
(Eastern Standard Time) on Feb. 20, 2015. 

The lottery will be held in the school cafeteria at 9:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, Feb. 24, 2015, for those wishing to attend. 

Attendance at the lottery is not mandatory. 

The parents of those children selected from the lottery will be notified 
by phone to set up the appointment for Round Up. The dates of 
Kindergarten Round Up are set for March 18 and 19. 
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Boulley completed Honolulu Marathon in December 


Sault Tribe member and the 
tribe’s assistant executive direc- 
tor, Angeline Boulley, fulfilled 
a personal goal and walked the 
entire length of the Honolulu 
Marathon on Dec. 14, 2014. It 
took nine hours and 48 minutes 
for her to complete the 26.2- 
mile race. The dream, a few 
years in the making, of walking 
a marathon “someday” became 
a goal with a deadline: to walk 
one before her 50th birthday. “I 
just barely made it,” joked the 
49-year-old mother of three. 

Boulley said, “The Honolulu 
Marathon is one of the most 
walker-friendly marathons in the 
country. Marathons usually have 
a time limit that excludes walkers 
— I had heard this race was won- 
derful and special.” 

She said there was a great 
sense of camaraderie, with tour- 
ists and locals lining the streets to 
cheer for everyone. “It’s mutual 
awe and respect, they’re in awe 
of the people out there push- 
ing themselves to complete the 
marathon and you’re in awe that 
complete strangers are standing 
in the rain nearly ten hours later, 
clapping and saying encouraging 
things to you. My feet were so 
sore and I felt physically wiped 
out, but the adrenaline of the 
experience pushed me through 
those last several miles.” 

How do you prepare for such 
an endeavor? Boulley walked 
about five miles per day, with one 
long walk over the weekends and 
one day of rest per week. In the 
months and weeks leading up to 
the marathon, she worked up to 
longer walks of 14 to 20 miles. 

“I was a bit nervous right before 
the marathon, wondering if I did 
enough to prepare,” she said. 


“But there was no backing down. 
I was going to give it my best 
shot and have no regrets, lots of 
friends were rooting for me.” 

She said she shut off her 
iPhone and tucked it into her 
bandolier bag during the race and 
would give herself the incentive 
that every four miles or so, she 
could check for texts, emails, 
and Facebook messages for 
encouragement. “I was there by 
myself, but I felt connected to my 
tribe, wearing my Sugar Island 
Powwow T-shirt during the race 
and with my bandolier bag,” she 
said. 

Was there anything she wasn’t 
prepared for? “Well, the crowd, 
for starters,” she laughed. “There 
were 3 1 ,000 race participants 
and the major streets in down- 
town Honolulu and Waikiki were 
closed. It was amazing to expe- 
rience something so huge, but I 
hadn’t planned for so much rain. 

I was proud of myself for think- 
ing to bring along a spare pair of 
socks. But it kept raining and by 
mile 10 both pairs were soaked 
and I was dealing with some 
awful blisters.” 

Boulley said her advice to 
anyone who has a fitness goal 
is consistency. “It’s not so much 
what you do, but that you do 
something every day,” she said. 
“When I’m consistently walking 
35 miles a week I breathe more 
deeply, I’m better able to handle 
stress, I sleep more soundly and I 
just feel better.” 

Boulley said, “I’m proud of 
myself for setting an ambitious 
goal and sticking with it. It 
wasn’t easy, but it was worth it. 
It’s about striving to become a 
healthier person regardless of 
your size or your age.” 


Above, Boulley at the finish line. 
Below, she pauses alongside a 
scenic ocean view. 


Below left, folks cheer on 
Marathon participants. 


Honoring the Gift of Heart Health Classes 

Sault Tribe Health Center, Sault, Mich. 


Act in Time to Detect 
Heart Attack Signs 

Tuesday, Feb. 3 
12-1 p.m. 

High Blood Pressure & 
Lifestyle 

Tuesday, Feb. 17 
12-1 p.m. 


HDL, LDL - What’s 
It All About? 

Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
12-1 p.m. 

Healthy Eating on 
a Budget 

Tuesday, Feb. 24 
12-1 p.m. 


A light lunch & prize drawings 

will be provided at each session! 

** OPEN TO THE PUBLIC! ** 

Let us know you are coming by calling 632-5210. 
Located at Sault Tribe Health Center Auditorium. 



Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS ft DRAINFIEID 
WATER ft SEWER INSTAIIATIONS 


COMMERCIAL 


He/b/fr//r 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


BROKEN 
THREATENED 
PUT DOWN 
SCARED 
INTIMIDATED 
MANIPULATED 
HUMILIATED 

If you feel ANY of these in your relationship, that's abuse. 

•FREE, SAFE & CONFIDENTIAL ADVOCACY SUPPORT SERVICES FOR 
SURVIVORS AND THEIR FAMILY MEMBERS 

•ASSISTANCE WITH LOCATING AND APPLYING FOR COMMUNITY SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS / CRIME VICTIM COMPENSATION APPLICATIONS 

•ASSISTANCE WITH FILING PERSONAL PROTECTION ORDERS (PPO’S) 

•TRIBAL / STATE / FEDERAL COURT HEARING ACCOMPANIMENT 

•TRANSPORTATION ASSISTANCE TO AND FROM COURT HEARINGS AND 
RELATED MEDICAL / THERAPY APPOINTMENTS 

•EMERGENCY SHELTER SERVICES 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Advocacy Resource Center (ARC) 

TELEPHONE: 906-632-1808 OR TOLL FREE AT 877-639-7820 

REMEMBER: YOU ARE NOT ALONE. YOU ARE NOT TO BLAME. HELP IS AVAILABLE. 
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Elder poet Warner publishes first novel — Dakota Queen 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe elder Ted Warner 
of Montpelier, Vt., began writing 
poetry at the age of 13. Further, 
he spent 50 years working for 
various newspapers in different 
capacities as he competed in 
poetry competitions and became 
a published author of poetry and 
prose. 

In recent times, he dusted 
off a manuscript for a novel he 
wrote called Dakota Queen that 
sat dormant for about 20 years. 
With the help of his daughter, 
Patrice Alexander; book cover 
artist and poet, Carol Henrikson; 
and pre-press agent, Linda Tyler, 
the manuscript was polished and 
Dakota Queen was submitted 
for publication through the 
independent publishing service, 
Create Space, an Amazon 
company. 

A cursory cruise through 
the book suggests anyone who 
enjoys Zane Grey and Louis 
L’ Amour western classics will 
no doubt enjoy Warner’s opus. 

In fact, it seems the story would 
appeal to anyone who enjoys the 
easy reading and imagery-rich 
style of authors such as Stephen 
King, whose works so easily 
convey pictures to the minds of 
readers that one feels he or she 
is watching a movie rather than 
reading. It’s probably all the 
years of experience in writing and 
publishing showing through in 
Warner’s tight, gripping tale. 

“It’s based on a true story,” 
said Warner. The story is set on 
the Great Plains in 1888 and 
follows the conflicts brought to 



Ted Warner 


some Dakota Sioux folks and a 
struggling rancher’s widow by a 
ruthless banker and his equally 
unscrupulous thugs. 

Dakota Queen is available 
online at www.amazon.com. 

Warner grew up in the area 
of Flint, Mich., but has roots 
and relatives in the vicinity of 
the Mackinac Straits. In 1981, a 
collection of his poetry, titled The 
Mackinaw Light, was published 
by KATHE Publishing of Royal 
Oak, Mich. The title comes 
from the poem that opens and 
closes the collection, plus all of 
the poems are written from the 
viewpoint of the old Mackinac 
Point Lighthouse in Mackinaw 
City, Mich. 

While all of the poems are 
interesting works conveying 
glimpses of a period around the 
straits area, one of the poems 
in particular allows readers to 
become eyewitnesses into the 
heart of a historic development 
at the straits. Warner adeptly 


captures the view of the 
lighthouse (and, probably, many 
others) on the threshold of 
changing eras in a poem simply 
titled, The Bridge : 

What’s that I see on the St. Ignace 
shore? 

A causeway being built a mile 
or more? 

Not a bridge, please don’t tell me 
so. 

Where will all of our car 
ferries go? 

The boats are part of our life, you 
know. 

They run until the ice starts to 
flow. 

But, alas, it’s true, I see the 
dredge. 

For sure they are planning to 
build a bridge. 

It’ll never work with the bottom 
shale. 

Their bold attempt will surely 
fail. 

They have talked of it many times 
before, 

A road to connect northern and 
southern shore. 

Ah, they have stopped, but I 
suppose then, 

When the war is over, they’ll 
start it up again. 

But for a little while, at least, a 
reprieve. 

Until it’s finished, I just won’t 
believe. 

Look at it rise, majestic and 
strong. 

Can you imagine, almost five 


miles long. 

They’ve done it, a road from 
shore to shore, 

Coming from St. Ignace to my 
front door. 

It’s done, it’s finished, at last I 
see, 

It was a real undertaking, it 
had to be. 

Though the boat rides were 
always quite fun, 

They have succeeded in 
making a divided state one. 

Progress and change, though 
hard to digest, 

Is not always bad, sometimes 
it’s best. 

And it is beautiful, rising so high 
Before arching its back where 
it touches the sky. 

And when the lights go on, it’s 
such a thing to behold 


As the twinkling of stars being to 
unfold. 

Now, I suppose, they’ll retire the 
fleet, 

Making my job seem almost 
obsolete. 


But as long as there are boats 
plying the strait, 

They will need my light to help 
navigate. 

And my wailful horn, so long and 
so low, 

Will surely warn them where 
not to go. 

So I guess it was foresight on 
their part, 

To build such a monumental 
work of art. 

And we ’ll cherish our memories 
of a time back then, 

The pace was slower, yes, we 
remember when . . . 



POWWOW 

you are invited to the 22nd annual 
Mi "Learning to Walk Together* traditional pow wow 

SATURDAY, MARCH H 2.015 


VAHOAMEMT ARENA - HMD CAMPUS - MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Poors open at 11a.m. 

Grand Entries 

Saturday at Noon and 6 pm 

Feast % Hand Prum Contes t 

Saturday at 4 pm. 

The feast will take place at the RJ. Jacobelti Complex 



Head staff for this year's powwow will 
be announced by February 10. 

Watch ihe NMU Center for Native American 
Studies website for more information 

www.nmu.edu/nativeamwicans 


Need more information? 
Can you volunteer? 

Call: 906-227-1397 
E-mail: nasa@nmu.edu 

Like oir event on Facebook! 



Northern 

Michigan 

University 



Ihe powwow is hosted by the NMU Native American Student Association 
wilh awort from the Keweenaw Bay Indian Community. 


Above, an illustration from the cover of Warner’s collection of poetry 
titled The Mackinaw Light. The cover features a faithful rendition of 
the old Mackinac Point Lighthouse in Mackinaw City, Mich. Below, an 
image of the cover of Sault Tribe member Ted Warner’s debut novel — 
Dakota Queen, a tale based on true events set in the late 1800s on 
the Great Plains. The work is available through amazon.com. 


Dakota Queen 



Help feed hungry people worldwide as you enjoy free 
vocabulary building games at www.freerice.org. It’s a good 
time, educational, helps others and costs you nothing. 
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DNR reviewing Graymont's revised EUP land, mineral applications 


The Michigan Department of Natural Resources is hosting a 
public meeting Wednesday, Jan. 28, in Newberry to discuss pending 
proposals from Graymont, Inc. for a land transaction and mineral 
exchange in the eastern Upper Peninsula and the current DNR rec- 
ommendation on those proposals. The meeting is scheduled for 6 
to 8:30 p.m. at the High School Auditorium at Tahquamenon Area 
Schools located at 700 Newberry Ave. in Newberry. 

DNR staff will provide an overview of the proposals submitted 
by Graymont, as well as detailed information on the recommenda- 
tion that has been made to DNR Director Keith Creagh. Starting at 
roughly 6:15 p.m. and ending at 8:30 p.m., the public will have the 
opportunity to provide both written and oral comments to the DNR 
on the proposals. 


The Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources has received 
revisions of a land transaction 
application and a mineral 
exchange application from 
Graymont, Inc. 

The company is proposing 
development of a limestone 
mining operation in northern 
Mackinac County near the town 
of Rexton. The land transaction 
application amends an October 
2014 application. The mineral 
exchange application amends a 
June 2014 submission. 

Land transaction application 

The proposal is unchanged in 
the total amount and location of 
public land in the application. 

The application continues to 
propose royalty payment for the 
limestone to be mined. Graymont 
would pay the state 18.75 
cents for each ton of extracted 
limestone. Those royalties would 
be deposited into the State Parks 
Endowment Fund. 

The entire revised proposal can 
be found at www.michigan.gov/ 
graymontproposal. 

“The DNR has reviewed 
the company’s proposal for 

Kite mapping 

By Nathan Freitas 

Before the drones, unmanned 
aerial vehicles, manned airplanes 
or satellites, aerial imagery was 
captured through the use of hot 
air balloons, pigeons and kites. 

Aerial imagery is used in map 
making, land use planning, 
archeology, environmental stud- 
ies, art and much more. With 
so many resources for aerial 
imagery (Google Earth, Landsat 
8, National Agriculture Imagery 
Program), you may ask why the 
need for a kite to collect imagery. 
Although not as technologically 
advanced as some modern devic- 
es, using kites allows for more 
recent relevant imagery, high 
resolution, advanced data and 
resilience. 

With a kite platform, new 
imagery would be almost on 
demand because of rapid field 
setup and deployment, low oper- 
ating expense, and minimal crew 
training. Currently, online maps 
that have an imagery base map, 
the National Agriculture Imagery 
Program (NAIP) and satellite sen- 
sors all have a timetable in which 
you have to work, and updates 
are less frequent than you would 
like with the exception of satel- 


environmental, legal and social 
impacts,” said Bill O’Neill, chief 
of the DNR’s Forest Resources 
Division. “DNR representatives 
have met with Graymont to 
define our concerns.” 

As with the company’s most 
recent proposal, this application 
seeks to acquire limestone mining 
privileges on approximately 
10,357 acres of state-owned land. 

Revisions in the new proposal 
include: 

• An increase of 801 acres of 
land to be purchased rather than 
exchanged (Tract E). 

• A list of proposed exchange 
lands have been provided by 


lites, which revisit the same spot 
on earth roughly every three to 1 6 
days. With less frequent updates, 
a lot can happen between these 
visits, especially if the applica- 
tion is to monitor change in the 
environment. Recent imagery lets 
us see what is happening now 
instead of two to five years ago. 

While satellites can provide 
high revisit rates, it is limited in 
spatial resolutions — detail — 
especially when referring to free 
or cheap imagery. Resolution is 
referring to how much land area 
we can fit in a pixel of an image. 
With a kite, we are talking centi- 
meters in a pixel whereas satellite 
is anywhere from 30 meters to 
one meter. When using online 
maps like Bing Maps, as you 
zoom in closer to your target you 
notice the image becomes blocky 
and it is impossible to know what 
you are looking at. High resolu- 
tion helps to avoid that and let us 
zoom in a little closer. Higher res- 
olution will allow Environmental 
Department staff to more con- 
fidently identify items such as 
barrels (phase one environmental 
assessments), plants (invasive 
mapping or land change) and ani- 
mals (habitat modeling). 


Graymont and would provide 
immediate replacement of public 
property by equal or greater 
value. 

• A proposed value for all of 
the tracts. 

• A dispute resolution process. 

• A new format to improve 
clarity. 

Proceeds from the direct sale 
of lands would be available 
for the purchase of additional 
public land. Graymont has 
indicated that public access 
will continue to be permitted 
on lands it proposes to acquire, 
except where active mining or 
processing is occurring. The 


Sometimes the information is 
not something we can see. Most 
cameras are capable of capturing 
true color images or three bands 
of color known as RGB (red, 
green and blue) or the visible 
spectrum. However, we can col- 
lect data outside the visible range 
to help in discerning materials, 
identifying vegetation type and 
vegetation health, but a different 
image capture device is needed 
to help with this data collection, 
these are generally called multi- 
spectral or hyperspectral sensors. 
With access to more information 
from multispectral images we 
are able to manage our natural 
resource more efficiently through 
modeling and observation rather 
than rely on outside agencies to 
analyze and or deliver the results 
in a report form. 

Kites are made from very 
basic resources (wood, string tape 
and tyvek at the minimum); this 
eliminates the need for special- 
ized resources such as fuel and 
electronic components. Any tears 
or damage can be readily fixed in 
a matter of minutes while in the 
field. With less delays and low 
cost materials more time can be 
focused on gathering data and 


DNR would continue to manage 
the surface of the proposed 
underground mine location for 
recreational, environmental 
and economic values, including 
timber management. The proposal 
includes the ability for Graymont 
to designate a maximum of 360 
acres of “exclusive use” in Tract 
D for mining infrastructure such 
as mine portals, vent shafts, water 
holding basins, etc. 

“Feedback from the public 
remains a critical component 
of the review process and will 
be taken into consideration 
before any decisions are made,” 
O’Neill said. “Staff will provide a 
recommendation to DNR Director 
Keith Creagh at the Jan. 1 5 
Natural Resources Commission 
meeting in Lansing. The proposal 
will be before Director Creagh for 
a decision at the February Natural 
Resources Commission meeting.” 

Mineral exchange application 

Also at the Feb. 12 NRC 
meeting, Director Creagh will 
likely make a decision on 
Graymont’s revised mineral 
exchange application. The new 
mineral exchange proposal 


less on maintenance especially in 
remote locations that do not favor 
quick retreat and access. 

The Environmental 
Department staff is in the 
research and development stage 
of building kites to lift cameras 
in the air for remote capture of 
aerial imagery. You can help by 
acting as a source of some kite 
building materials as we experi- 
ment with kite designs and size. 
Below is a short list of desired 
supplies and would be appreciat- 
ed very much. If you have any of 
these things and would be willing 
to donate to the Environmental 
Department, please contact us at 
(906) 632-5575 or come see us 
at 206 Greenough in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


can be found on the DNR 
website at www.michigan.gov/ 
graymontproposal. This proposal 
seeks to exchange more than 
1,700 acres of state-owned 
minerals under the Hiawatha 
National Forest in Chippewa 
County for 1,700 acres of 
Graymont-owned minerals 
under state-owned lands in 
northern Mackinac County. This 
application includes a proposed 
royalty payment of 20 cents per 
ton through the end of 2037. 

Public comment 
There are multiple ways people 
can provide comments about 
the proposal, including at 
upcoming NRC meetings. The 
DNR continues to maintain 
an email address for public 
comment. Interested parties 
may send comments to DNR- 
GraymontProposalComments@ 
michigan.gov. Mailed comments 
can be sent to the Roscommon 
Customer Service Center, 

ATTN: Kerry Wieber, 8717 N. 
Roscommon Road, Roscommon, 
MI 48653. Comments will be 
accepted until a final decision is 
made. 


Needed supplies: 

• Old or damaged tents (poles 
and lightweight fabric). 

• Ripstop fabric (jackets, wad- 
ers). 

• Tyvek. 

• Large (two-ply or more) plas- 
tic bags. 

• Hardwood dowels. 

• Plastic sheeting or vapor 
barriers. 

• Most nylon fabrics. 

• Bamboo products (stakes, 
blinds and similar). 

• Carbon fiber tubes, aluminum 
tubes or fiberglass rods (damaged 
or used arrows). 

Nathan Freitas is a tech- 
nician with the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department. 


Support groups meet in Sault Ste. Marie 

Families Against Narcotics (FAN) meets on the third Wednesdays 
of each month, 5:30 p.m., First United Presbyterian Church, 555 
Bingham Avenue. For more information, call (906) 203-8959, email 
Chippewa@familiesagainstnarcotics.org or visit www.familiesagainst- 
narcotics.org. 

Meetings on Feb. 19 and March 19. FAN is for education, infor- 
mation, resources, and support for those affected by drug abuse or 
addiction. 

The Prescription Drug Abuse Support Group meets on the first and 
third Mondays of each month at 6 p.m., Huntington Bank. Next meet- 
ings on Feb. 3, Feb. 17, March 3 and March 17. Please call Linda at 
440-7252 or Suzy at 248-3545 for more information. 


An old technology becomes new again, more relevant 
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Review of Sault Tribe transportation projects 


The year 2014 was a busy one 
for the Sault Tribe Transportation 
Program. Wendy Hoffman, 
the program’s planner, had 
the opportunity to administer 
several projects identified by 
the executive office and council. 
The initiatives reflect the five- 
year priorities for programming 
and expenditures of BIA Tribal 
Transportation Program funds. 
Projects focus on addressing 
needs and priorities of our 
membership with emphasis on 
equitable distribution of resources 
that accommodate existing and 
proposed land use in a safe, 
sustainable and respectful way. 

While we plan for the 
future, be it roads, bridges, 
trails, sidewalks or transit, we 
acknowledge our strengths 
as Anishinaabe and strive to 
preserve unique aspects of our 
way of life as we move forward 
into the future. 

Transit, safety and 
establishing the Transportation 
Committee were the main focal 
points for planning last year. 
Members of the Transportation 
Committee include council 
members, chairman, staff 
from diverse disciplines such 
as law enforcement, housing, 
health, legal, communications, 
accounting and budget. 

Reconstruction on the Sault 
reservation of Shawano Drive and 
cul-de-sacs along with installation 
of a sidewalk on Ice Circle Drive 
was the major construction 
project for 2014. The project was 
completed with some restoration 
(seeding) to be finished early 
spring of 2015. This project 
addressed numerous structural 
deficiencies in drainage, 
pavement, pedestrian mobility 
and safety to promote driver and 
pedestrian safety. 

A Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA) safety 
grant financed the creation of a 
tribal road investment plan for 


road safety assessment, analysis 
and planning. The program 
assessed risk, safety shortcomings 
and provides network screening 
and developed risk maps, assign 
star ratings and create the Safer 
Roads Investment Plan. 

The scope of the project 
relied on a collaboration with the 
Transportation Committee and 
strong data collection methods 
that included video segments 
recorded (camera mounted on 
vehicle and synced to geographic 
location), Google street view 
and analysis of various geometry 
variables which included the 
number of lanes, road and 
lane width, surface conditions, 
intersection types, pedestrian/bike 
facilities and traffic flow. 

Another FHWA safety grant 
will fund a tribal transportation 
safety plan, creating our 
own safety plan will help us 
identify priorities that we 
believe are critical to focus on. 
Most safety plans incorporate 
the four E’s: Engineering, 
encouragement, emergency 
response and enforcement. This 
is our opportunity to create 
a plan that could incorporate 
media campaigns to educate 
on distracted driving (texting), 
pedestrian safety and other driver 
behavior and awareness. We will 
keep the membership informed 
and hope everyone will take time 
and become involved with the 
project. 

We also completed a tribal 
transit study that had three focus 
areas: collaboration with current 
providers, tribal transit and a 
combination of collaboration with 
limited tribal transit. Now that 
this study is complete, we hope 
to research grant opportunities 
and move forward with one of the 
recommendations from the transit 
plan. We would like to thank 
the many tribal members, staff 
and community members who 
attended our community input 


State Senator Wayne Schmidt 
is ready to meet with you 


LANSING, Mich. — State 
Sen. Wayne Schmidt was sworn 
in as senator of the 37th district 
on Wednesday during a ceremo- 
ny at the state capitol. Michigan 
Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Robert R Young administered the 
oath of office. 

Schmidt was joined in the 
Senate chamber for the occasion 
by his wife, Kathleen, sons, Ryan 
and Danny, his parents, Tom and 
Sue, and friend Mike Vahl. 

“It is an honor and a privilege 
to serve the residents of the 37th 
district as their state senator,” 
said Schmidt, R-Traverse City. 
“The same values and principles 
that we share, and that I fought 
for while in the state House of 
Representatives, I will bring to 
the Senate as we continue work- 
ing together to fix Michigan.” 

Schmidt announced that in 
addition to serving as chair of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, 
he will also serve on the com- 
mittees of Agriculture, Economic 
Development and International 
Investment, Insurance, Outdoor 
Recreation and Tourism, and 
Legislative Council. 

The senator also announced 
that his Lansing office is open 
and readv to meet constituent 



State Senator Wayne Schmidt 

needs. His office is located 
at Room 820 in the Farnum 
Building at 125 W. Allegan 
Street in Lansing, across from the 
Michigan capitol. 

Residents may also contact the 
senator online via email at 
senwschmidt@senate.michigan. 
gov, by phone at (517) 373- 
2413 or via U.S. mail at Senator 
Wayne Schmidt, RO. Box 30036, 
Lansing, MI 48909. 

More information will be 
available at is website at www. 
senatorwayneschmidt.com. 



Photo Courtesy Wendy Hoffman 
Reconstruction of Shawano Drive 
and cul-de-sacs along with instal- 
lations on Ice Circle Drive was 
the major construction project for 
2014. The project was completed 
with some restoration (seeding) 
to be finished in the early spring 
of 2015. The project addressed 
numerous structural deficiencies 
in drainage, pavement, pedestrian 
mobility and safety. 

sessions and shared input for us 
to include in the plan. 

Looking forward into the 
new year, the Transportation 
Program will focus on 
reconstruction of roads at the 
Odenaang Housing development, 
completing upgrades funded 
by the Emergency Relief for 
Federally Owned Roads Program 
on Sugar Island, installation of 
several sidewalks and trails and 
continued focus on our transit and 
safety planning projects. 



Arthur J. Gallagher & Co. 

When Your Benefits Perform, Your Business Does Too 

Employee Benefits Cory J. Sober 

Consulting | Strategic Corey_Sober@AJG.com 

Planning Regulatory 
Compliance | 

Employee Wellness ( 906 ) 635-5238 

2956 Ashmun St. Suite C, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 




Flags are available for sale 
in the following sizes: 



3x5 foot $50 



18- x 24-inch 
wood dowel 
gold fringe 
$30 


] 3- x 5-inch stick flag $3 


DISPLAY YOUR 
TRIBAL FLAG! 


Get Your Own Official Flag of Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians! 

THREE WAYS TO ORDER — 

Email: slucas@saulttribe.net 

Call Local: 906-632-6398 
Call Toll-Free: 800-793-0660 

Mail: 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Attn: Sherrie Lucas 
531 Ashmun St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

THREE WAYS TO PAY— 

Pay by Check, Money Order or Credit 
Card! 


Please add 6% sales tax and shipping: $4.50 for 
the first item and $1 for each additional item. 
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Christmas giving— 



PRESENTS GALORE — Sault Tribe Health Center employees stage mit- 
ten trees for children in foster care through Anishnabe Community and 
Family Services. Individual team members purchase and create gifts for 
the children at Christmas. The health center staff have been conducting 
mitten trees for many years. ACFS and the children would like to thank 
the health center staff for their heartfelt donations. 



Besides mittens pictured on the front page, Pauline Kraxner knitted a 
multitude of hats and afghans for the children. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 


JKL Bahweting PSA observes JKL Day 



Artwork of her late husband, Joseph K. Lumsden, 
was preseted to Suzie Lumsden by Chairperson 
Aaron Payment, Carolyn Dale (director of curriculum, 
instruction, accountability and special programs) and 
Unit I Representative Cathy Abramson, in honor 
of Joseph K. Lumsden Day. 



Photos courtesy JKL School 
Chairperson Aaron Payment thanks each of the veter- 
ans for their service to their country during a school 
Veterans Day presentation. 


JKL Bahweting observes Veterans Day 


This year highlighted an all 
online Veterans Day presenta- 
tion by Vincent Gross (USAF). 
Video clips of veterans coming 
home and our own homecom- 
ing, Airman First Class Helenna 



Vincent Gross (USAF), JKL tech- 
nology teacher, organized the 
Veterans Day event. 


Krull. 

The former JKL student just 
completed basic military training 
and is an apprentice aerospace 
medicine technician stationed at 
Warner Robins AFB, Georgia. 


Students were also treated to 
videos of the meaning of Veterans 
Day, the story of Arthur Boorman 
who endured injury and PTSD to 
overcome obstacles to better his 
life. 



JKL Bahweting PSA students thank veterans for their service. 


V 


Joseph K %umsden dinL 

School 2015-2016 5 h ^ msfl nabe- 

Enron 2016 SchooL year Open. 

Enrollment & Zottery M o rmatiorL 

on Tuesday, Feb. 10. '>• ™h even, „g hours from 5 to 6p.m 

•o anend. Attendee a, ,„e ,otLy „ 

Applications may be picked nn f . 

Mention. If tbe de'dlme ■ ttm“T 3 

fmm next year's roster and the next na "" wil1 bc dropped 

accepted. ne « «• on the waiting list wil, be 
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Everyone declared a winner in ugly sweater contest 




Photos courtesy of Gail Sulander 


UGLY SWEATERS FEATURED AT MANISTIQUE CELEBRATION - A great time was enjoyed 
in Manistique on Dec. 12, 2014. Staff from the tribal community centers and clinics in 
Manistique, Escanaba and Newberry gathered for a luncheon in celebration of the season 
along with many laughs. An ugly holiday sweater contest was featured where everyone 
was a winner. The crew also played card and board games along with a white elephant gift 
dice game that got everyone up and active for nearly an hour. 


JKL students dig and find their own ugly sweaters! 



Photos by Lori Jodoin 

JKL Bahweting Public School Academy had an ugly sweater contest on Dec. 18. Students and staff paid $1 
to wear an ugly sweater and were judged by two parent volunteers and the parent involvement coordinator. 
All proceeds went to the eighth grade class trip to Chicago. Above, ugly sweater winners, back from left, 


Kaitlin Chibnall, Walter Anderson, Nicky Kucharczyk, Sophie Shepard and Susan Solomon. Front from left, Liza 
Fazzari, Oran Fazzari, Annabelle Fazzari, Kadince Suggitt, Emmett Fazzari and Emma Kitzmiller. 




Ugly sweater day is one the favorite events of sisters Jasmine Gardner 
and Sabrina Pawley. 





Rayce Rizzo and his mom pulled out all the stops to come 
up with a hideous home-made sweater. 



Makenna McMillan enjoyed showing off her Christmas 
ornament adorned sweater. 


Mason Morehouse had to get a sweater two-times larger 
than himself to fit all of his ideas for an ugly sweater. 



Liza Fazzari came out on top of the ugly sweater contest 
with a homemade three-dimensional sweater. 


Chris Paquin proved that a sweater vest, garland and Santa 
hat make for one ugly sweater ensemble. 



Sarah Kwiatkowski, fourth grade teacher, made a great 
effort with Christmas adornments on her sweater. 
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Santa and elves visit JKL Bahweting PSA 


On Dec. 14, JKL Bahweting Public School Academy hosted a community Elf on a Shelf extravaganza. The 
event featured muffins and juice, live Christmas music, amazing raffle prizes, six crafts and visits with Santa. 
Photos courtesy of JKL Bahweting PSA. 



Joslyn Krull makes a fingerprint candy cane card to give to someone special for Christmas. 



The Roe brothers, Dean, Luke and Liam enjoyed doing crafts with their parents, Todd and Carolyn, at this 
family focused event. 



Photo courtesy Shannon Jones/Bay Mills News 
JKL Bahweting Public School Academy float in the Sault Ste. Marie Christmas Parade. 



Robert and Natalia Anghel enjoyed talking with Santa (David Scales). 



Kelsey Daley is proud to show off her elf craft. 



Judy Hill and Lise White provided live Christmas music throughout the 
event. 



Jordan James and Shawn Plitz joined in the singing, 
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More helfpul elves 



Santa and his elves enjoyed helping at the JKL Elf on a Shelf event 
(see more pictures on page 13). Above, left, Charlie Dunton, Erin 
Knight, David Scales, Whitney McKenzie, Tan-A Hoffman and Michaela 
Zimmerman. Below, Sault High National Honor Society members helped 
the families at the craft stations. Back left, Brandon Line, Josh Eilola, 
Matt Eilola, Chelsea Zanker and Ann Diepenhorst. Front row from left, 
Erin Knight, Shoshana Gardiner, Leona Ellis, Kimberly Jodoin, and 
Charlie Dunton. 



Sault Tribe elders enjoyed a 
traditional Christmas feast 



Photo by Rick Smith 


ELDERS’ CHIRSTMAS LUNCHEONS — Sault Tribe elders throughout the 
service area once again enjoyed holiday repasts at gatherings from 
Nov. 13 to Dec. 19 in Marquette, Naubinway, Manistique, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Munising, Escanaba and Newberry. Pictured here at the casino in 
Sault Ste. Marie on Dec. 9, some of the 387 people who enjoyed turkey, 
mashed potatoes, carrots, stuffing, dinner rolls, salad and pumpkin pie. 



Santa and one of his elves at the Marquette Christmas party. 



Marquette children's 
Christmas party celebrated 


Leila Larson and dad enjoying the party 


Khaleesi Tadgerson with Santa 




Maya Snyder getting a gift from Santa 


Delana Sprowl visiting with Santa 


Judy Daley and her grandson Kellan 


Emily, Jessica and Alex Gooch posing with Santa 

The Unit V children’s 
Christmas party in Marquette was 
at NMU’s Great Lakes Rooms, on 
Saturday, Dec. 20, 2014. 


Dessert table loaded with sugar cookies, cupcakes and candy. 
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the bedbugs bite 


education is key 


Don't let 

By Tiffany Escherich 

Many people have a 
misconception about bedbug 
infestations. Bedbugs are not 
only a concern for travelers but 
also a concern for the general 
public, landlords and business 
owners. The presence of bedbugs 
is not necessarily an indicator of 
unsanitary conditions, as you may 
find bedbugs in a five-star hotel. 
The important thing to remember 
when thinking you may have an 
infestation is to not panic. There 
may be no reason to throw out 
all your furniture, douse your 
furniture in pesticides or fumigate 
your entire home. With a little bit 
of education, everyone can learn 
how to effectively prevent or 
remove an infestation of bed bugs 
from your home or business. 

A few interesting facts about 
bedbugs are that they can expand 
to three times its body size after 
feeding. They are attracted to 
the carbon dioxide given off 
by humans, and their primary 
food source is human blood. 
Ordinarily, bedbugs feed at 
night but they can adjust to your 
sleep schedule. Bedbug saliva 
contains an anesthetic, which 
make hosts unaware they are 
being bitten and they are not 
known to carry diseases (unlike 
ticks and mosquitoes). Bedbugs 
do not respond well to standard 
pest control treatments such as 
pesticide foggers, which make 
them one of the most difficult 
pests to completely eradicate. 

The first step in assessing 
whether you have bedbugs is 
to know what to look for and 
properly identify the insect you 
think may be a bedbug. The most 
effective way to do this is to take 
a bug in a sealed plastic baggie 
to a local pest control company 
for proper identification. There 
are many other insects that could 


lurk in your home that wouldn’t 
necessarily be problem species 
that you may mistake for a 
bedbug. Once you have identified 
that you do in fact have a bedbug 
infestation on your hands, you 
can speak with the pest control 
company about what the best 
options are for removal. 

If you do not have a bedbug 
infestation, then that’s great! 

There are a couple measures you 
can take to prevent an infestation 
if you travel or live in a building 
with other units. Diatomaceous 
earth (DE) is a powder product 
that can be sprinkled directly onto 
your floor and left there. It is 
made of ground up sedimentary 
rock that is naturally occurring 
on the sea floor, composed of the 
fossilized remains of diatoms (a 
type of hard shelled algae). This 
product helps tackle bedbugs 
in two ways. First, this powder 
is highly absorbent and can 
dehydrate bedbugs as they crawl 
across it. Second, the abrasive 
properties of the powder cause 
injury to bedbugs, which either 
kills them or deters them from 
entering an area. Thus, this is a 
great method for the prevention 
of bedbugs. You can buy DE at 
many health food stores, garden 
centers, and hardware stores. 
Simply sprinkle the powder on 
the floor around the base of your 
bed and around the perimeter of 
any room to prevent them from 
invading your space. 

To avoid bringing bedbugs 
back as an unwanted souvenir 
when traveling, take certain 
precautions when checking in 
to a hotel - any hotel can have 
them! Don’t leave your luggage 
on the floor or bed until you’ve 
thoroughly checked the room - 
stash them in the bathtub to be 
safe. Then carefully examine 
the bed linens, especially the 


head end of the bed, pulling 
out the sheets and flipping the 
pillow over to check for tiny 
blood spots. These are bedbug 
droppings. Remember, they feed 
on blood, so their bug specks will 
be bloody, like flea specks. If you 
find any, report it to management 
and get your luggage out to the 
lobby ASAP! And remember to 
thoroughly inspect any of your 
baggage from traveling and 
used furniture purchases prior to 
bringing them into your home. 

If a bedbug has been 
identified in your home, there 
are a few natural control options 
available to you depending on 
your available time, patience 
and budget. The most effective 
removal option is hiring a pest 
control company to perform a 
heat treatment on the infested 
rooms or buildings. These 
visits are expensive and can run 
anywhere from a couple hundred 
dollars to a couple thousand. This 
estimate is very rough as every 
situation will be different based 
on the number of rooms and the 
size of the infestation. Despite 
the cost, this is the most effective 
method of completely removing 
the infestation. Attempting to 
remove an infestation on your 
own is not only time consuming 
and labor intensive but most 
people are unsuccessful at ever 
fully removing the bugs. Thus, 
your best option for control is to 
prevent them entirely. 

Hiring a pest control company 
may not be in everyone’s budget, 
however there’s still hope for at 
least reducing the population. 
First things first, you must 
de-clutter the entire building as 
bedbugs do move around and 
chances are if you have them 
in one room, they are present 
in others as well. De-cluttering 
means that things should be 


organized and placed into plastic 
totes in the same room they 
came from. If you remove items 
and place them into a different 
room, then you may be making 
the problem worse by spreading 
the infestation. If you see any 
bedbugs during this process, be 
sure to kill them. Each female 
bedbug can lay up to 500 eggs 
in her lifetime! Bedbugs hide in 
small spaces, thus by throwing 
away or organizing clutter, you 
will reduce the area available for 
them to hide. When packaging up 
trash, be sure to double bag it so 
any bugs in it cannot escape. 

Any fabrics (sheets, blankets, 
pillows, pillow cases, clothing, 
etc) should be placed in garbage 
bags (double bagged) and sealed 
until you can wash them. Place 
all fabrics in a washing machine 
and cleaned/dried with the hottest 
setting the fabric can withstand. 
Bedbugs will die at temperatures 
exceeding 115F. 

Next, vacuum rooms well with 
a high powered vacuum cleaner 
with a removable hose attachment 
such as a shop-vac. Be sure to 
run along the edge of the carpet 
where the carpet meets the wall, 
along any cracks in walls and 
along edges of baseboards and 
trim. Vacuum all bugs/eggs/ 
exoskeletons off mattresses and 
upholstered furniture that are 
visible. If you are using a bagless 
vacuum, empty contents into a 
sealable plastic bag immediately 
after, then bag a second time. 

If using a vacuum with a bag, 
remove the bag and again place 
in a sealable plastic bag. This 
will prevent any live bugs from 
escaping back into the room. 
Disassemble the vacuum and 
place all washable parts into a tub 
or large sink with hot water and 
some bleach to kill any bedbugs 
or eggs that are stuck inside the 


hose. 

You can continue treating the 
room using a low-moisture steam 
cleaner. You may opt to rent a 
commercial steamer with a large 
water tank to allow for longer 
periods of steaming. If you stop 
without completely steaming 
an item, you allow bedbugs to 
move from the hot treated areas 
to cold areas, preventing them 
from being killed. Use the largest 
steam head available and apply 
steam directly onto treatment 
areas. 

Finally, placing a bed 
bugprevention cover over your 
mattress can seal in any bedbugs 
that have escaped your treatment. 
Use care when placing this cover 
on because if there is a tear in 
the cover, it will not be effective. 
This cover will prevent new bugs 
from infesting the mattress and 
prevent any bedbugs inside from 
being able to reach their meal, 
you! By cutting off their food 
supply, you’ll kill any bedbugs 
remaining inside the cover within 
a couple weeks. Bedbug blocker 
mattress covers can be purchased 
online and may arrive by the time 
you finish all the other steps for 
removing bed bugs. 

With a little persistence anyone 
can treat their homes for bedbugs 
using tools you already have 
available to you. Unfortunately, 
treating for bedbugs at home has 
a very low success rate unless it’s 
a smaller infestation. The best 
option for a quick, successful 
removal of bugs from your home 
is to call a professional. 

For more information on 
natural pest control options for 
any pest problem, please contact 
Tiffany Escherich at the Sault 
Tribe Environmental Department, 
(906) 632-5575, extension 73061 
or tescherich@saulttribe.net. 


Native high school juniors and seniors sought to 
help summer research project — deadline Feb. 13 


The American Indian Research 
and Education Center (AIREC) 
seeks applications from American 
Indian high school students in 
grades 11 and 12 for summer help 
with the Short-Term Research 
Experience Program for Under- 
represented Persons (STEP- 
UP). Students will receive a 
summer research stipend and the 
recruitment portal closes on Feb. 
13. 

AIREC is one of four 
coordinating centers funded by 
the National Institute of Diabetes 
and Digestive and Kidney Disease 
(NIDDK) STEP-UP, it aims to 


recruit students and research 
mentors, assist with the mentor 
coordination and be the summer 
point of contact during the 
research experience and during the 
August symposium in Bethesda 
for our students. 

The High School STEP-UP 
provides hands-on summer 
research experience for students 
interested in exploring research 
careers in the biomedical, 
behavioral, clinical and social 
sciences. The program provides 
exposure to the core NIDDK 
mission areas of diabetes, 
endocrinology and metabolic 


diseases, digestive diseases and 
nutrition, kidney, urologic and 
hematologic diseases. 

The program will consist 
of eight weeks in the summer 
where the students will identify 
their own questions and learn 
concepts that guide a scientific 
investigation. Students will 
develop and implement a 
course of action to carry out the 
procedures of their investigation, 
develop investigation instruments, 
gather and record data through 
observation and instrumentation to 
arrive at appropriate conclusions 
and, finally, communicate their 
findings, all done under the 
guidance of their mentors. 

Students applying to the 
program must complete and 
successfully submit the online 
application along with a 
personal statement of no more 
that 600 words, contacting two 
academic references for letters 
of recommendation and order 
an official academic transcript 
reflecting all earned credits 
through December. 

Further, eligible applicants 
must be U.S. citizens, non-citizen 
national or legal permanent 
resident, high school juniors or 


seniors at time of application with 
a minimum overall grade point 
average of 2.75 on a 4.0 scale and 
have personal health insurance 
coverage throughout the duration 
of the program. 

Applicants must also meet 
one or more of the following 
circumstances: 

• Come from racial or ethnic 
groups that have been shown by 
the National Science Foundation 
to be under-represented in bio- 
medical sciences on a national 
basis. 

• Come from a disadvantaged 
background as defined by annual 
family income and/or be first 
generation college bound. 

• Diagnosed with a disability 
that substantially limits one or 
more major life activities. 

• If applicable, select the 
American Indian/Alaska Native 
option when filling out the online 
application. 

For more information and 
application deadlines, visit the 
National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) NIDDK STEP-UP website 
at https://stepup.niddk.nih.gov/ 
hs.aspx, page will automatically 
redirect visitors to the appropriate 
page and provide a optional link. 


Some of the program’s 
highlights: 

• Eight to 10-weeks of full- 
time research experience with 
flexible starting dates. 

• Summer research stipend. 

• Students are assigned to 
one of four High School STEP- 
UP coordinating centers to help 
coordinate and monitor their 
summer research experiences. 

• Students are not required to 
relocate in order to conduct their 
summer research. 

• Students are encouraged to 
choose a research institute and 
mentor near their hometown or 
within commuting distance of 
their residence. 

• All-paid travel expenses to 
the August, annual High School 
STEP-UP Research Symposium 
conducted on NIH’s main campus 
in Bethesda, Md. 

• Students present a formal 
oral and/or poster presentation on 
their research at the symposium. 

Anyone who has questions can 
contact the STEP-UP Program 
coordinator, Ms. Dee Jay Chino, 
by phone at (702) 895-4003 or 
email chinoe@unlv.nevada.edu. 


Kewadin Shores observes 
Cardiac Health Day 

Heart disease is the leading cause of death for both men 
and women. The good news is heart disease is preventable and 
controllable. Celebrate Heart Health Month with a community 
Cardiac Health Day on Wednesday, Feb. 4, 2015, from noon to 5:30 
p.m. at the Kewadin Shores Casino event tent in St. Ignace. 

This special event features guest speakers Dr. Andrew H. 
Teklinski, M.D. with a presentation on heart disease prevention; 
Jeffrey Katke, M.A., LLPC, CVSO, on emotions and heart disease; 
Dr. Timothy Hoffmann, M.D., on weight loss and heart disease, Dr. 
Zachary Brian, D.O., on prodromal disease; vendors, information 
stands and workshops. 
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Elder care available at the St. Ignace Health Center 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe St. Ignace 
Health Clinic is located under the 
same roof as the Mackinac Straits 
Health System and serves tribal 
members in St. Ignace and sur- 
rounding areas. 

Some of the services offered 
at the clinic include: medical, 
dental, nutrition, Traditional 
Medicine, Community Health, 
Behavioral Health, optical, 
pharmacy and Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services. 
Also located within the clinic are 
ancillary departments and staff, 
including administration, medical 
records, and medical billing. 

Clinic Manager Cheryl 
LaPlaunt, said that services 
offered by the center are avail- 
able for tribal members from 
cradle to death, although medical 
providers see more elders then 
youth. “Elders have more chronic 
illnesses and diseases,” LaPlaunt 
said. “And working and partner- 
ing with the Mackinac Straights 
Health System is a great addition 


to what we are providing our 
patients.” 

The health center has one 
full time physician, Timothy 
Hoffman, full time nurse prac- 
titioner Tracy Texter and locum 
physician Louis Zakl. The 
Community Health Department 
also has a full time Community 
Health nurse. 

LaPlaunt said clinic staff is 
very accommodating to tribal 
elders - “If they need a wheel 
chair or other support services 
and let us know ahead of their 
appointment, we will do what we 
need to do to work with them,” 
she said. She also said medical 
providers refer patients out to 
other services as needed - such 
as home visits offered through 
Community Health. Also, if a 
patient is homebound, there are 
services such as medication deliv- 
ery available to them. 

Other services that are avail- 
able to elders and anyone else 
who needs them, include making 
individualized meal plans to meet 


their specific needs with the clin- 
ic’s registered dietitian, and foot 
care for those patients who can’t 
do that for themselves - such as 
a pregnant woman, or someone 
with diabetes or who is obese. 

Dr. Hoffman has a passion for 
working with patients to help 
them loose weight and maintain 
a healthy lifestyle. He recently 
attended trainings related to obe- 
sity and metabolism and would 
be happy to help patients attain 
their goals. To help with that, the 
health center recently purchased 
an InBody 720 body composition 
analyzer through a grant they 
were awarded. The analyzer pro- 
vides data used for all kinds of 
medical treatment, including mea- 
suring the visceral fat area, which 
indicates intestinal obesity caus- 
ing many lifestyle diseases; has 
an edema index showing water 
balance and helps to determine 
nutritional status of the individual 
being tested; and analyzes lean 
balance, showing muscle adequa- 
cy of each segment of the body 


Vote for the Soo for a Bayliss Library grant 


Bayliss Public Library is one 
of five finalists for this year’s 
Michigan Digital Newspaper 
Grant administered through the 
Clarke Historical Library at 
Central Michigan University. 

The $2,500 grant award will help 
improve access to a winning 
Michigan newspaper. 

Bayliss Library, an affiliate of 
Superior District Library, is the 
only U.P. library to be selected. 

If Bayliss Library wins, the 
funds will be used for scanning 
and placing online the Sault Ste. 
Marie newspapers from 1887 to 
about 1903. The newspapers are 
a valuable resource to historians, 
genealogists, and the general pub- 


lic, and the library’s microfilm is 
showing wear. 

The public is being asked to 
vote for the organization’s city 
of their choice to determine who 
receives the grant funding. 

You are encouraged to vote for 
Sault Ste. Marie via twitter using 
#DigSSMarie in posts from 
January 19-25. Each tweet equals 
one vote. (Your twitter account 
must be set to “public” in order 
for your hashtag to count 
as a vote.) 

Voting can also be done by 
sending a Michigan picture post- 
card, equaling 100 votes, to the 
Clarke Historical Library, Central 
Michigan University, Mount 


Pleasant, Michigan, 48859. The 
postcards must be received by 
January 30 at Clarke Historical 
Library. Make sure and put your 
name and “Vote for Sault 
Ste. Marie” on your card. One 
postcard allowed per person 
please. 

Postcards became available at 
Bayliss Library for the public to 
pick up on Friday, Jan. 16. Das 
Gift Haus at 305 West Portage 
Avenue is another place where 
you may pick up a postcard for 
voting. 

Please check the libraries web- 
site at: www.baylisslibrary.org 
and Facebook page for updates. 


BMCC offers two early childhood courses in 
the Sault at Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan 

dTdl 


Bay Mills Community College 
is offering two courses in Sault 
Ste. Marie this winter at the Inter- 
Tribal Council of Michigan office 
at 2956 Ashmun Street. The 
classes are a collaborative effort 
between BMCC and Sault Tribe 
Higher Education. 

EC 117: Health, Safety and 
Nutrition for Early Childhood. 
Credit hours: 3; start date: 
Monday, Jan. 19, 5-6:50 p.m., in 
the ITC conference room. Course 
description: This course is also 
offered on-line. In EC 11 7, stu- 
dents will understand the roles of 
good nutrition, health and safety 
in the early childhood classroom. 
Students will learn practical 
skills and procedures to increase 
their effectiveness with young 
children. This course incorpo- 
rates and will provide students 


with accurate, authoritative and 
up-to-date information on nutri- 
tion, health and safety for young 
children. 

EC 108: Competencies and 
Best Practices in Children and 
Family Programs II. Credit hours: 
4; start date: Tuesday, Jan. 20, 
5-7:50 p.m., in the ITC confer- 
ence room. Course description: 
EC 108 is the second of two 
courses that will prepare stu- 
dents for the child development 
associate (CD A) competency 
exam. The course will give stu- 
dents resource materials, a basic 
foundation of knowledge and 
hands-on experience in ways to 
nurture cognitive, motor, lan- 
guage and creative process skills 
in children. The main objective 
is to teach students ways to 
advance physical and intellectual 


development in young children. 
Principles of children’s growth 
and development will be inte- 
grated throughout the course, as 
will experiences in observing and 
recording children’s behavior and 
progress in the areas of creative 
process, motor development, lan- 
guage and cognitive development, 
Long range and daily planning 
will also be explored. Students 
will be observed working with 
children, will continue to work 
on their professional resource 
files and will fulfill other course 
requirements. 

Students may register on the 
first night of class, on campus at 
Bay Mills Community College, 
12214 W Lakeshore Drive, 
Brimley, MI 49715; or online at 
http ://www.bmcc . edu. 


Potawatomi professor Robin Wall Kimmerer, 
author, to speak at NMU Diversity Program 


Professor Robin Wall 
Kimmerer, a member of the 
Citizen Band Potawatomi, wrote 
the book Braiding Sweetgrass: 
Indigenous Wisdom, Scientific 
Knowledge and the Teachings 
of Plants , which won the 
2014 Sigurd F. Olson Nature 
Writing Award and was recently 
announced as this year’s 
Northern Michigan University 


Diversity Common Reader 
selection. 

The Diverisity Common 
Reader Program is designed 
for those interested in topics 
of diversity. Kimmerer ’s book 
focuses on diversity and ecology 
from an indigenous perspective, 
according to NMU. Braiding 
Sweetgrass focuses on how 
indigenous wisdom complements 


western science and informs best 
practices to sustain our earth. 

Dr. Kimmerer will visit the 
NMU campus on Monday, March 
30 to lead a storytelling gathering 
and will be a keynote speaker 
on Tuesday, March 31, on the 
campus. Those interested in more 
information should call the NMU 
Center for Native American 
Studies at (906) 227-1397. 


separately. LaPlaunt said they 
would begin using the machine 
for their cardiac and obese 
patients who are pre-hyperten- 
sion or who have hypertension or 
other related medical issues. 

LaPlaunt said the health 
center is also reaching out to 
all of their members, especially 
elders, about the Affordable Care 
Act and the Health Insurance 
Marketplace. “We want members 


to help us get the word out to 
their family and friends,” she 
said. The Marketplace offers new 
options for health coverage and 
supplies tribes with more money 
to invest in additional health 
care programs. If you don’t 
already have health care cover- 
age, contact a counselor in your 
service area. For a counselor in 
St. Ignace, call Heather Lester at 
(906) 643-8689. 


Johnson, Peterson honored 



By Carol Strauser 

Longtime chairperson and committee members Jerome Peterson, 
right, and Daniel Johnson, left, of the Manistique Tribal Unit IV 
Subcommittee were honored at the Nov. 12, 2014 monthly meeting. 
Peterson has been chairperson since the committee was formed in 
1996 and Johnson was vice chairperson for many years. They both 
gave years of dedicated service and friendship to the group and tribe 
and will be greatly missed. We wish them the very best. 

— Carol Strauser is the Manistique Unit IV chairperson. 


Elders' checks in the mail! 



Photo by Brenda Austin 


O n Jan. 9, the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indian send out 
the 2014 Land Claims checks to all eligible tribal elders (those 60 
and older as of Dec. 31, 2014). Above, Melissa Killips running the 
checks through the tribe’s postage machine in preparation to be picked 
up in that day’s mail run. 

This year the check was in the amount of $563 with $6 being tax- 
able. There were 4,919 elders meeting the requirements and of those 
4,813 turned in the proper paperwork to make them eligible to receive 
a Land Claims check. 

The Land Claims fund was established in 1998 and has paid the eli- 
gible elders every year since. The total paid out from 1998 through the 
2015 payment is $56,577,734! The payments are based on interest and 
dividends earned on the account of the past fiscal year of the payment. 
In some years, the tribal board of directors also subsidized the pay- 
ment amount through the transfer of General Fund dollars. 


Elder maintenance opening at 


Sawyer Village 

Sault Tribe’s Workforce 


Investment Act Program posted a 
senior employment program job 
for a maintenance worker. The 
position is part-time (14 hours 
per week) at Sawyer Village in 
Gwinn, Mich. The pay is $7.25 
per hour. 

The maintenance worker is 
responsible for a variety of minor 
maintenance, housekeeping, snow 
removal, and lawn care tasks for 
the residential, commercial and 
vacant properties managed by 
Sawyer Village. 

Inside work consists of general 
office/warehouse setting, occa- 
sional lifting, bending and kneel- 
ing. Outside work consists of 


lawn care including riding lawn 
mower, push mover, weed eater 
and snow shovel. Must be able to 
lift 50 lbs. 

One-year experience in the 
maintenance field is required. 
Previous lawn care experience 
is preferred. Applicants must be 
Sault Tribe members aged 60 or 
over, reside in the seven-county 
service area and must undergo a 
criminal background investiga- 
tion, complete and pass pre-em- 
ployment drug testing. 

Reply to Sawyer Village, 
ATTN: Joy Page, 250 Voodoo, 
Gwinn, Mich. 49841, (906) 346- 
3919. 

Closing date is Jan. 30, 2015. 
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Adams' 

By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member and life- 
long St. Ignace resident John 
Adams got his first taste of rock 
and roll music when his brother 
Wesley Adams played him Led 
Zeppelin’s Stairway to Heaven. 
“I was seven at the time, and 
I’ve been rocking every since 
then,” Adams said. That was 
four decades ago. 

Adams began collecting com- 
pact discs (CDs) of rock and 
roll music as a hobby since they 
made their music industry debut 
in 1982. Although he has never 
counted his collection, he said 
it’s extensive - everything from 
Detroit’s Amboy Dukes of the 


music collection spans four decades 


1960s to the Zombies. He sub- 
scribes to the music collectors 
magazine the Goldmine, and 
spends time looking through 
their classified ads for some- 
thing he might like. His most 
recent online purchase comes 
from a little record store in 
Virginia. 

Adams visits his local library 
on a regular basis and while 
there takes advantage of their 
Internet and computers to place 
his orders. He said his favorite 
groups include Led Zeppelin, 
Jeff Healey, Frigid Pink, Savoy 
Brown, Canned Heat and White 
Witch. Adams says many of his 
CDs are collectors’ items, with 


his White Witch album being 
the rarest CD he currently has 
in his collection. Some of his 
CDs have come from British 
Columbia and Scotland. 

Adams is the caretaker for his 
mother, Alvina Lucille Adams. 
His father, Earl Gordon Adams 
passed away in 2006. His broth- 
ers are Bernard Wesley Adams, 
Charles Rex Adams, and sisters 
Leone Sorenson and Ruth Ann 
Adams. 

Photo by The St. Ignace News 
The albums shown here with John 
Adams are, from left, Michigan’s 
Bob Seger, Georgia’s The Black 
Crowes and Canada’s heavy metal 
group, White Wolf. 
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United States female veterans deserve better 


By Garry J. Augustine 

More than a quarter-million 
American women served honor- 
ably in the Iraq and Afghanistan 
wars. These brave women sacri- 
ficed much to keep us safe. Now 
that they are home, our country 
has a solemn obligation to help 
them to return to civilian life. 

Yet there is mounting evidence 
that America is not fulfilling this 
obligation. Based on currently 
available data, it is clear our 
country isn’t fully meeting the 
unique physical, emotional and 
employment needs of women 
veterans. When they return home, 
they receive less support than 
male counterparts from govern- 
ment programs mostly designed 
for men. 

Today, nearly one in five 
women veterans has delayed or 
gone without necessary health 
care in the past year. One in 1 1 
is unemployed. Former service- 
women experience homelessness 


at between two to four times the 
rate of their civilian counterparts. 

It’s unacceptable that the 
women who honorably served 
our country-our mothers, spouses, 
sisters and daughters-are at risk. 

A new report released by my 
organization, Disabled American 
Veterans, finds that the federal, 
state, and community programs to 
support women transitioning out 
of military service have serious 
gaps that put some women veter- 
ans in jeopardy. 

Consider medical care. Today, 
one-third of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs medical centers 
lack a staff gynecologist and 18 
percent of VA clinics have yet to 
hire at least one doctor specializ- 
ing in women’s health. 

Mental health services for 
women are severely lacking. 
Twenty percent of female patients 
in the VA health system have 
been diagnosed with a condition 
resulting from military sexual 


trauma, which can have devas- 
tating, long-term consequences. 
Nonetheless, one in three VA 
health centers does not have 
enough sexual trauma specialists 
on staff. 

We are not doing much better 
when it comes to helping women 
veterans gain post-military 
employment. Former service- 
women are highly skilled, with 
unique life experiences that give 
them valuable leadership qualities 
and the know-how to operate 
effectively in high-stress situa- 
tions. 

Yet the unemployment rate 
for female veterans has steadi- 
ly climbed for most of the past 
decade. What’s more, two-thirds 
of women veterans report that 
the career service help offered by 
federal agencies has been sub-par. 

These problems could soon get 
worse. The military has started on 
a major draw-down of personnel. 
As a result, more than 200,000 


current servicewomen are expect- 
ed to rejoin the civilian workforce 
in the next five years. 

Now is the time for action. 

In our new report, Women 
Veterans: The Long Journey 
Home (www.dav.org/wom- 
en- veterans- study/), DAV out- 
lines 27 recommendations that 
Congress, the Administration, 

VA and the Departments of 
Defense, Labor, and Housing 
and Urban Development can take 
to strengthen the safety net for 
women veterans. 

For starters, veterans’ health 
centers must meet their obligation 
to provide specialists in women’s 
health. At a minimum, every 
VA medical center must hire a 
gynecologist. And efforts to treat 
and help stamp out sexual assault 
within the military need to be 
expanded. 

To help combat unemploy- 
ment among women veterans, the 
Department of Defense (DOD) 


must take a hard look at the pri- 
mary program designed to help 
veterans transition to the civil- 
ian labor force: the Transition 
Assistance Program (TAP). DOD 
does not collect data on partici- 
pation, satisfaction and outcomes 
by gender and race. Simply 
put, DOD cannot tell us if TAP 
actually helps women veterans 
successfully transition. Plus, VA 
and DOD need to develop career 
guidance programs for women 
veterans. 

Thousands of women 
answered the call of duty and put 
themselves at risk to preserve our 
nation’s security. They served 
this country faithfully. Serving 
them with greater respect, consid- 
eration and care must become a 
national priority. 

( Garry J. Augustine, a 
Vietnam- era combat-wounded 
Army veteran, is executive direc- 
tor of DAV’s Washington head- 
quarters.) 


Thanks to Kewadin 
Shores Casino! 

A big thank you to the Kewadin Shores Casino 
in St. Ignace for hosting the Unit III children’s 
Christmas party on Sunday, Dec. 14, 2014. 

Thank you to the Kewadin Shores Restaurant for 
furnishing the pop, water and coffee; the staff and 
employees for buying the Christmas gifts for the 
children and making the delicious cookies and the 
cakes for the cake walk. 

Thank you staff and employees for a job well 
done. 

—A Unit III great-grandparent, St. Ignace, Mich. 


Letters to the editor ... 


Thanks to City of Manistique 

Hello to the kind people of my 
tribe! Others have now had a voice. 
“We the people” must see that we 
always do the right thing — let us 
never again leave a voice unheard, as 
we are all a part of this great nation 
we live in. 

My name is Megin/Two-Feathers 
Leuenberger, an Ojibwe from my 
mother’s lineage. On this walk in life 
it’s been a lonely path of tears back to 
my people. I kept our ancestors’ oral 
words as we sat at the great fire circle 


listening to the wisdom of our elders. 

I carry within my heart and soul the 
collective memory of all my people, 
the Ojibwe. 

I was born to my mother, Joy, a 
two- spirited child. My mother and 
grandmother, as I grew, could see and 
began to understand I was both male 
and female, thus my name was given, 
Two-Feathers. I was taught only a few 
are given to the life of a midew holy 
one of both sexes. 

A few weeks ago, I stood before the 
Manistique city council asking that 


they remove city ordinance 207 that 
stated cross-dressing is a chargeable 
crime. The City of Manistique gave a 
kind apology to me reassuring me the 
ordinance 207 would not stand. Thank 
you, warmly! To all in the tribe for 
your support as I still unweaving walk 
the walk of my people one day at a 
time. Thank you to my Ojibwe moth- 
er/grandmother, I am on the humble 
path back back to my people. 

Warmly, 

Megin Two-Feathers Leuenberger 

Gulliver, Mich. 


From Bob's Kitchen — Gratin First One Billion 


Dauphinois, creamy potato dish 


Rising Revolution 


A simple, rich and decadent 
potato dish, creamy and delight- 
ful, the flavors are delicate while 
exciting to the senses. Here’s how 
you make it. 

Ingredients; 

4 large Yukon Gold potatoes 
1 stick real salted butter 
Whipping cream 
Large bowl of salted water 
1/4 tsp. nutmeg 
1 clove peeled garlic 

Preheat oven to 375F. Peel 
potatoes, slice very thin and place 
the slices into a bowl of salted 
water to keep them fresh. 

Run the garlic clove over the 
sides and bottom of a one-inch 
square casserole dish. Pour a 
thin layer of cream to cover the 


bottom of the dish. Place a single 
layer of potatoes to cover the 
bottom of the dish, dot with but- 
ter and sprinkle with a little salt. 
Add the nutmeg to the remaining 
cream and shake to flavor the 
cream. 

Put down another layer of 
potatoes, lightly salt and dot with 
butter. Repeat until all of the 
potatoes are used. Pour cream 
into the casserole dish until it 
reaches the top of the potatoes 
without covering them. Place 
into the oven and bake for one 
hour. Turn heat to 400 degrees 
and bake for 20 more minutes to 
brown the top. 

Remove and let cool for ten 
minutes or so while you set the 


table and place the rest of your 
meal. The potatoes can easily be 
the star of this meal. Serve with 
bright, freshly steamed vegetables 
and good pork, poultry or beef. 

You will want to make this fre- 
quently as it tastes so great. But 
remember, it is calorie-intense. 
Using a food processor helps to 
make this dish easier or use a 
mandolin to thinly slice the pota- 
toes, like potato chips. They have 
to be thin slices to ensure they 
cook all the way through. 

If you love cheese and pota- 
toes, you can grate a thin layer of 
Gruyere cheese on top. Enjoy. 

From the kitchen of Bob 
Flowers 


Save the date! Join us on this 
important day to bring awareness 
on Feb. 14 at 2 p.m. at the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center volleyball court. 

Join the tribe’s Advocacy 
Resource Center and 
Anishnaabek Community 
and Family Services on Feb. 

14 in Sault Ste. Marie, (wear 
comfortable clothing) as we 
and others across the globe 
drum, dance, and rise to bring 
awareness to end violence 
against women. 

We are also having dance 
practices on Jan. 21 at 2 p.m., 
and Feb. 11 at 2 p.m. at the 
Interpretive Center, 531 Ashmun 
in Sault Ste. Marie. 


One Billion Rising is the 
biggest mass action to end 
violence against women in 
human history. One in three 
women on the planet will be 
abused during her lifetime. With 
the world population at seven 
billion, that adds up to more 
than ONE BILLION WOMEN 
AND GIRLS . Abuse knows no 
boundaries and can affect every 
age group, income level or race. 
We would like every woman to 
take a stand against violence. 

Sign up by calling Amy 
McCoy, domestic violence 
educator at the Advocacy 
Resource Center, 632-1808 or 
by email at amccoy@saulttribe. 
net. 
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SA ULT TRIBE MEMBERS WALK ON 


RICHARD A. GERMAIN 

Richard Alan Germain, 53, of 
Texas, died unexpectedly on Nov. 
19, 2014. He was born on July 9, 
1961, in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

All who knew him loved 
him. He enjoyed spending time 
with his beautiful wife, Holi, 
his children and 
grandchildren. He 
enjoyed playing 
music with fam- 
ily and friends. 

He also enjoyed 
watching the 
Detroit Tigers 
baseball games 
and doing ketsudo. He had a very 
special relationship with his son- 
in-law, Joseph. He was a proud 
member of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Survivors are his wife, 

Holi; three daughters, Kristie 
Douglas, Apryl (Jospeh) Aycox 
of Gordonville, Texas, and Kate 
Garman of Sherman, Texas; 
four granddaughters, Carmen, 
Summer, Braelyn and June and 
one grandson, Cody; several 
nieces and nephews; six sisters, 
Patti (Gary) Bosley, Linda Grove, 
Sandy (Dwayne) Graham of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., Janet (Frank) 
Germain of Kinross, Mich., 
Sharon Oliver of Kincheloe, 
Mich., Susie (Terry) Niemi of 
Barbeau, Mich.; and six brothers, 
Bernard (Bunz) Germain, Ronald 
(Bo) Germain, Bobby (Peggy) 
McKechnie of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Edward (Butch) Germain, 
Larry McKechnie of Kincheloe, 
Mich., John (Chicky) Germain of 
Alpena. 

He was predeceased by his 
parents, Leo “Hoppy” and 
Eleanor Germain; father-in-law, 
Henry Tremblay; two brothers, 
Kenneth (Weegie) Mongene and 


Jackie Germain; four nephews, 
Jimmie Lee Germain, Jackie 
Bennett, Wally Bosley and 
Francis McKechnie and brother- 
in-law John Caster Jr. 

SEARLE A. LAWRENCE 

Searle A. Lawrence left this 
world on Jan. 4, 2015, at Sentara 
Careplex Hospital in Hampton, 
Va. Searle was bom in Newberry 
on June 8, 1943, the daughter of 
Eugene and Lillian (nee Thorn) 
Mercier. 

She spent her life taking 
care of others. She cooked for 
Meals on Wheels, the Head Start 
Program in Brimley and Brimley 
Public Schools in the cafeteria. 
Searle could cook one heck of a 
pot roast and always made sure 
everyone had enough to eat. She 
was “Nana” to all who knew her. 

She was a past member of 
the VFW Ladies Auxiliary Post 
9023 and served the citizens of 
Chippewa County through this 
membership. She assisted her late 
husband in numerous Lions Club 
endeavors and took her very first 
airplane ride in 1991 to Australia 
when he was inducted as Lions 
Club District Governor of Region 
10B. 

Later in life, Searle took care 
of the elderly providing compan- 
ionship, meals and house cleaning 
services. She worked at Kings 
Casino as a cook and housekeep- 
er before she finally decided it 
was time to retire. 

Searle moved to Virginia to 
live with her daughter in 2009. 
She would sit on the front porch 
or by the window watching the 
butterflies and the hummingbirds 
as they flitted around the garden. 

She is survived by her daugh- 
ter, Sharolyn Graybiel and her 
family of Poquoson, Va; son, 
Charles Lawrence, Jr. and his 


family of Rockford, 111.; brothers, 
Eugene Mercier of Florida and 
Thomas Mercier of Tennessee; 
five granddaughters, one grand- 
son and a great-granddaughter. 

Searle was preceded in death 
by her parents; one brother, 
Stewart; and her beloved hus- 
band, Charlie. 

Her generous heart stopped 
beating although the paramedics 
and the hospital staff did all they 
could to keep her here a little 
longer. 

Arrangements by Claytor 
Rollins Funeral Home and 
Crematory of Poquoson. 

PAMELA A. MAHANNA 

Pamela Ann Mahanna of 
Kincheloe, Mich., passed away 
on Dec. 7, 2014, at War Memorial 
Hospital in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., surrounded by her family. 
Pamela was born July 15, 1965, 
in Sault Ste. Marie, the daughter 
of Alfred and Evelyn Berkland. 

Pam loved the outdoors and 
spent a lot of time camping with 
her family and friends. She also 
enjoyed canoe trips, kayaking, 
four-wheeling and anything 
outdoors. Pam had an adventur- 
ous spirit and longed to live in 
the warmer climate of Florida, 
and she did live there a couple 
times. Pam is a member of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
In recent years, she sought our 
creator and turned to her Native 
American heritage and beliefs to 
help her through life. She joined 


From “UP Energy Crisis,” pg. 1 
Cloverland Electric statement, the 
solution brokered by the gover- 
nor’s office attempts to address 
the long-term energy needs of 
the U.P. but does not address the 
short-term problem. 

“Cloverland Electric was not 
part of the discussion leading to 
this announcement,” Cloverland 
President and CEO Dan Dasho 
said. “At first glance, this long- 
term solution has no effect on 
the short-term crisis facing 
Cloverland members in the com- 
ing months. If the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC) 
announces a decision in mid-Feb- 
ruary related to the System 
Support Resource (SSR) pay- 
ments for the Presque Isle Power 
Plant, then Cloverland members 

Foster earns 
bachelor’s degree 

Ruby Foster, daughter 
of Deborah Campbell and 
granddaughter of the late Francis 
“Pat” Andress, Sr. and Mary 
(nee Cadotte) Andress, achieved 
her Bachelor of Applied Science 
degree in corrections from Siena 
Heights University in Adrian, 
Mich., on Dec. 13, 2014. 

She graduated with a 3.6 
grade point average and will be 
walking in the Siena Heights 
commencement ceremony on 
May 2, 2015, in Adrian. She 
achieved an associate degree in 
corrections law in April 2011, 
graduating with high honors 
from Jackson College in Jackson, 
Mich. 

Foster is from St. Ignace but 
currently resides in Addison, 
Mich., with her boyfriend, Robert 
Smith, and her two children, Vlad 
and Sophie Jennett. 


in the effort to Keep Michigan 
Wolves Protected and got the 
most petition signatures in the 
state. She will be missed by 
many. 

Pam is survived by her two 
sons, Lucas (Angela) Mahanna 
and Alexander Mahanna; grand- 
daughter, Ryan Nicole Laponsie, 
and grandson, Dennis James 
Mahanna; brothers, Robert 
Berkland and Leo Berkland; 
sisters, Karen Berkland and 
Brenda (Bruce) Lipponen; neph- 
ews, Nathan, Lance, Terry, Dan 
and Russ; nieces, Brandi and 
Heather; great-nephews, Frankie, 
Tommy, Seth, Isaac and Atticus; 
great-nieces Leah, Autumn, Vera 
and Ella; several aunts, uncles, 
cousins and friends and her 
beloved dog, Aries. 

Pam was preceded in death by 
her parents; grandparents, Emil 
and Anna Berkland and Wilfred 
and Genevieve Aikens. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Dec. 12 at Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home with 
Pastor Larry Witte officiating. 
Contributions in memory of 
Pam may be left with her family. 
Online condolences may be left at 
www. clarkbaileynewhouse . com. 

MELVIA B. MENARD 

Melvia B. (nee McCoy) 
Menard of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., passed away at Hospice 
of the EUPonDec. 14, 2014. 

She was born to Fred and Bertha 


may have to pay up to $2 million 
per month for several months 
until the purchase of the Presque 
Isle Power Plant by UPPCO is 
completed.” 

While the effect on different 
U.P. electric customers will vary 
widely, they will see a reduction 
on their bills after the SSR pay- 
ments cease, which likely will be 
in July. Without protection from 
SSR payments, residents could be 
asked to pay approximately $150 
more a year, and businesses could 
pay tens of thousands of dollars 
- or even millions of dollars - a 
year, depending on their location 
and energy usage. 

The four agreements in prin- 
ciple announced Jan. 13 are as 
follows: 

— Agreement in princi- 
ple between UPPCO and We 
Energies: The electric utility 
businesses now owned by We 
Energies and Integrys (doing 
business as Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp.), including the 
Presque Isle Power Plant, would 
be sold to UPPCO, meaning a 
single U.P. -based corporation 
would provide electric service 
to a majority of the U.P. UPPCO 
indicated that it will “step into” 
existing rates, except that the SSR 
will be terminated. 

— Agreement in principle 
between UPPCO and Cliffs: 

Upon acquisition of the Presque 
Isle Power Plant, which is expect- 
ed no later than July, the SSR 
payments would be terminated 
and UPPCO would not seek an 
SSR. Cliffs would purchase a 
significant majority of its power 
from UPPCO until the Presque 
Isle Power Plant’s retirement, 
anticipated in 2020 due to new 
federal air emission requirements 
impacting coal generators state- 


(nee Rickley) 

McCoy on 
Oct. 8, 1930, 
on Sugar 
Island, Mich. 

She is 
survived by 
her husband, 

Glenn; sons, 

Robert Lovin, Doug Menard, 
Darrell Menard of Sault Ste. 

Marie and Kenneth (Cindy) 

Lovin of Dayton, Ohio; daugh- 
ter, Melinda (Randy) Menard of 
Dafter, Mich.; seven grandchil- 
dren; 1 1 great-grandchildren; and 
sisters, Pearl (Alvin) Menard of 
Sugar Island and Elizabeth Smith 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Melvia was preceded in 
death by her parents; broth- 
ers, Phillip McCoy and David 
McCoy; sisters, Lillian Perrault, 
Isabel McCoy, Lorrain Menard, 
Catherine McCoy; and daughter- 
in-law, Terry Lovin. 

Services took place at the Sault 
Tribe Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building on Dec. 19 with Brother 
John Hascall officiating. Burial 
will be at the Holy Angels 
Payment Cemetery on Sugar 
Island at a later date. 

Memorials may be left to 
Hospice of the EUP. 

BERNICE MICHAELS 

Bernice (nee Moses) Michaels, 
85, passed away on Dec. 30 in 
Tucson, Ariz. She leaves behind 
her husband of 56 years, George; 
a daughter, Gerri of Claremore, 
Okla.; and a sister, Ruth. 


wide. 

— Agreement in principle 
between Cliffs and Invenergy: 
Invenergy would build, own and 
operate a new natural gas-pow- 
ered, combined heat and power 
facility, located on Cliffs’ site to 
supply electricity and steam to 
Cliffs and excess energy to other 
local utilities. Initially dubbed 
the “U.P. Cogen Project,” the 
proposed facility is planned to 
commence operation in advance 
of the retirement of the Presque 
Isle Power Plant, and is expected 
to resolve long-term reliability 
concerns by providing clean, 
cost-effective and highly efficient 
generating capacity serving the 
energy needs of Cliffs and having 
some excess power available for 
other utilities. 

— Agreement regarding set- 
tlement between We Energies, 
Gov. Snyder, Attorney General 
Schuette, the Michigan Public 
Service Commission (MPSC) 
staff, and Cliffs Natural 
Resources: The parties have 
agreed to notify both the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission 
and the MPSC of their position 
of no objection to the merger of 
Wisconsin Energy and Integrys 
Energy Group, conditional upon 
the above agreements being 
approved. 

While all of the agreements 
have a number of contingencies 
and will be subject to further dis- 
cussion and refinement, the gov- 
ernor praised all parties for their 
commitment to hammering out 
tough issues and said all parties’ 
hard work and efforts mean that 
he is “personally very optimistic” 
about the ability to bring these 
transactions to fruition and get the 
required approvals from federal 
and state decision-makers. 


Nolan-Homer engaged 



Amber Nolan and Joshua Horner, together with their families 
announce their engagement. The wedding is planned for May of 2015. 

Nolan is the daughter of Willard and the late Lisa Nolan of Sugar 
Island, Mich. Horner is the son of Rayann (Bob) Bertram of Riverdale, 
Mich., and Scott Horner of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Nolan currently works at Sault Tribe Law Enforcement as an emer- 
gency dispatcher/records clerk. Horner works at Precision Edge as a 
calibration/metrology technician. Both live on Sugar Island. 



Agreements ensure U.P.’s long-term energy security 
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GAMING EXPANSION PROJECTS TO CONSOLIDATE OR ENHANCE: 

A TRIBAL REFERENDUM ON A REVENUE ALLOCATION PLAN WOULD GUARENTEE 



With President Obama at the 2014 
Tribal Whitehouse Conference 


Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 

In this edition of our 
Tribal paper, we highlight a 
few of the top achievements 
of my administration in 2014. 
Of course, I would first like to 
acknowledge our team ap- 
proach in our accomplish- 
ments. As the lead adminis- 
trator, I take great pride in the 
work we do. Of course, I say 
“we” as we are a team. I have 


some great executives, direc- 
tors, managers, coordinators 
and front line team members 
who assist me in all that we 
do. Their competence and 
expert assistance helps us to 
operate efficiently and to 
shine our Tribe beacon at the 
national level. Please read in 
this edition of the paper, our 
top accomplishments in our 
Tribal governmental opera- 
tions and services delivery. 
Also, note the recognition we 
received by President Obama 
as a Climate Change Action 
Champion. I am so grateful 
for our Natural Resources, 
Housing, Efficiency, Grants, 
and Traditional Medicine 
Team Members for pulling 
together such an great exam- 
ple of what Indian Country 
can do to protect our Aki 
(Earth Mother). 

I try to work very hard 
as your elected Chairperson. 
I strive to strike the right bal- 


ance of directly serving you, 
representing you at the high- 
est levels, and fighting to pro- 
tect our sovereignty while 
acquiring additional resources 
for our continued delivery of 
services. As I mature (I turn 
50 this year; arrgh!) I become 
less interested in the scuttle- 
butt and petty bickering (by 
some of our own elected lead- 
ers) and more on having 
something to show for my 
efforts. Anyone can complain 
about what they don’t like. 
True leaders take this into 
account and lead the way in 
making change. That is the 
kind of leader I aspire to be. 

Since returning to of- 
fice, I have lead the way in 
turning half of our pending 
trust land applications into 
our Indian lands which are 
exempt from taxes saving 
about $200,000 to date. This 
just didn’t happen. Addition- 
ally, we have secured millions 


more in federal funding in 
grants and legal settlements 
(Blue Cross Blue Shield of 
about $1 million and another 
$1.2 million from Contract 
Support Costs from IHS, a 
new $445,000 for our treaty 
rights implementations). 

We handle our inter- 
governmental relations with 
federal agencies with finesse. 
Working as the VP for the 
Inter-Tribal Council of Michi- 
gan, United Tribes of Michi- 
gan, Midwest Alliance of 
Sovereign Tribes, and the Na- 
tional Congress of American 
Indians, grants us access we 
otherwise would not have. 
We don’t even have a federal 
lobbyist. Cathy Abramson 
and I serve on the HHS Sec- 
retary’s Tribal Advisory 
Council and I serve on the 
IHS Contract Support Cost 
Workgroup. These successes 
don’t just happen. They re- 
quire us to be seen in DC and 
to represent our Tribe. Cathy 
was the lone wolf on these 
issues for the time I was out 
of office. I credit her for in- 
spiring me to get involved at 
this level. While she and I 
had our differences in the 
past, our working relationship 
and cooperative work ethic is 
the example of what we can 
do when we share a vision 
and work toward the same 
goal ~ serving our people. 

GAMING EXPANSION: 

Enhance and Consolidate? 

As you may recall, in 
2011, as a private Tribal citi- 
zen, I circulated a petition to 
grant us the right as voters to 
decide whether or not to 
move forward on our Lansing 
Casino. The result of the ref- 
erendum compelled us to im- 
prove the proposal that the 
Members ultimately ap- 
proved. After returning to 
office, I teamed with Director 
Denny McKelvie to make the 
project even better. Since this 
time, we have cleared a major 
hurdle with the dismissal of 
the lawsuit brought on by the 
State to try to top us. This 
suit was dropped after the MI 
Attorney General lost his case 
against the Bay Mills Indian 
Community in the United 
States Supreme Court. Our 
petition to recognize our right 
to acquire land with our Land 
Claims Fund and for the land 
to be held as Indian lands are 
held, is at the federal level. 
We have a good chance of 
being successful. The Board 
has since expanded the scope 
to include a proposed devel- 
opment in New Boston, 


Michigan (not the failed race 
track project). This project is 
at the juncture to purchase 
land. The Board has author- 
ized me to do so but I am reti- 
cent until we solidify a long 
term plan for how the Mem- 
bers down state will benefit, 
as well as, the expansion of 
services for our Members in 
the UP. I am not comfortable 
with a “Trust Me” approach. 
In the coming weeks I will 
offer to work with the Board 
to develop a long term reve- 
nue allocation plan to ear- 
mark our future net revenues 
of our proposed downstate 
casinos so no future Tribal 
Chair or Board can renege on 
the promise. I am reluctant 
to executive a land purchase 
without a commitment from 
the Tribal Board to let you 
vote on this long term spend- 
ing and strategic plan. 

The core legal principal 
in our petition is to consoli- 
date or enhance our existing 
lands for the benefit of our 
Members. My ethics require 
that we truly mean this rather 
than just use our Members in 
the lower peninsula. As you 
can see, the Lansing and New 
Boston areas are heavily pop- 
ulated with our Members. 
This is our greatest strength. 
I hope our Board will support 
a long term plan. If not, this 
is likely to become our great- 
est weakness. How do we 
consolidate and enhance if it 
is not for the benefit of all 
Members; especially those 
who live in the vicinity of the 
proposed project sites? 

Finally, here are a few 
pieces of Tribal legislation I 
plan to introduce in the com- 
ing months: 

• Tribal Referendum to include a 
Tribal Promise to Raise Elder Divi- 
dend to 10% of Net Revenue of all 
Gaming Expansion Projects; 

• Negotiate to extend the State Tax 
Agreement to all Members in 
Michigan; 

• Establish a Mackinac Island Elder 
Subcommittee; 

• Re-Open Enrollment; 

• Immediately commit a level of 
services expansion for the Western 
End of our Service Area. 

Constitutional Amendments to : 

• Establish a Unit 6 “At Large” 
Election Unit ~ necessary to 
Consolidate and Enhance; 

• Add the Mackinac Band to our 
Historical Bands; 

• Establish a Separation Powers 
into an Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial Branches; 

• Set Term Limits for the Chair- 
person and Board of Directors 

Thank you for your continued 
support of our Tribe. 


DOWNSTATE SAULT TRIBE MEMBERSHIP MEETING 

7 - 9 pm, TUESDAY • February lO, 2015 
Lansing Center, Lansing Michigan 


Lansing & New Boston 


are 



By the Numbers: 

70 Miles: Drive distance from Lansing to Mt. Pleas- 
ant 

70 Miles: Drive distance from Mt. Pleasant to 
Standish 

3,800 1 : The population of the Saginaw Chippewa 
Indian Tribe 

1,200 Estimated population of the Nottawaseppi 
Huron Band of the Potawatomi 

800 Estimated population of the Match-E-Be- 
Nash-She-Wish Band of Potawatomi 

5,800 Estimated population of the three above 
mentioned tribes combined 

7,329 2 : The population o f Sault Tribe Members 
residing within a 70 mile radius around 
Lansing. 


1 February, 2007, MOOT Slate Long-Range Transportation Plan (2. 1.11) reported the population at 3,296. The number reported above represents an estimated increase 
due to enrollment since 2007. 

2. December. 2013. Sault Tribe Enrollment. MIS Data. Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 


Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment 9 
Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: Http:/ / new.livestream.COm/TOSSABCS2 


Chi-MeGwitch, Negee! 
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Tribal Drug Court 



Kim Gravelle, 
Director, Unit I 


Hello, I hope all is well with 


everyone after the busy holi- 
days. 

The topic I would like to 
discuss is our tribal Drug Court. 
I witnessed an individual grad- 
uate from the Drug Court pro- 
gram this past week. The pride 
he showed when accepting his 
completion certificate was very 
humbling. 

When asked if he could give 
any advice he said you have 
to make up your mind to stay 
clean and make sure you have a 
support system you can call on 
when needed. 

What this program does is 
when an individual is sentenced 
to Drug Court, they have a 
maximum jail sentence held in 
abeyance. The program takes 


applauds graduate 


program 

an average of 12 to 18 months 
to complete. Participants are 
drug tested three times a week, 
attend three AA/NA meetings a 
week, attend behavioral health 
appointments, participate in 
matrix intensive outpatient and 
Moral Revocation Therapy 
Group (which targets criminal 
thinking), completes budget- 
ing classes, and participates in 
a cultural event during each 
phase. They also have to be 
employed or getting an educa- 
tion during this time. If they 
aren’t employed, they have to 
be actively seeking employ- 
ment. 

If the participant is terminat- 
ed from the program, their jail 
sentence will then be imposed. 


On average, Drug Court has 
five to seven participants at any 
given time but have the capac- 
ity for more participants in the 
program. 

Drug Court’s goal is to make 
this program available to more 
members by working with state 
and/or federal courts to target 
members under those jurisdic- 
tions. This is an opportunity of 
a support system for our tribal 
members. 

For more information regard- 


ing this program, you can con- 
tact the Tribal Court at (906) 
635-4923. 

If you feel you have a sub- 
stance abuse problem, please 
call the Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health Department at (906) 
635-6075. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, you can contact me 
at (906) 203-1930 or at kgrav- 
elle@saulttribe.net. 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


Have you recently moved or do you know another tribal member 
household that has moved or changed addresses? In order to keep 
receiving tribal mailings, call the Sault Tribe Enrollment Department 
to update them with your new address at (800) 251-6597 or (906) 635- 
3396. 


Retaining valuable team members is a priority! 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


I would like to thank those 
who contributed financially to 
the tribe’s children’s Christmas 
parties this year. I would like to 
say thank you to the Kewadin 
Shores and shipping/receiving 
staff for your extremely hard 
work — shopping, wrapping, 
baking, decorating, serving 
food, setting up, cleaning up 
and everything else you did to 
make this year a huge success! 
You guys make me very proud 
to have you on my team! Thank 
you to Director Massaway and 
our families and friends for all 
their support. Thank you to the 
Unit III elders who baked for 
the bake sale. Thank you to Sue 
St.Onge, Francie Wyers and 
the tribal youth for participat- 
ing. Thank you Santa and DJ 
Jimmy! Finally, a big thank you 
to Trish Bunker, for once again 
coordinating the Mackinac 
Island gift distribution this year. 

I believe we are moving 
in the right direction with the 
hiring of temporary Casino 
Executive Fred Buro. The cou- 
ple of times he has updated the 
board on his evaluations of the 
various casino departments has 
been very impressive. He has 
immersed himself into all facets 
of the business and is focusing 
on the areas of immediate atten- 
tion. Changes are not always 
welcomed and, as humans, we 
are usually uneasy but we must 
give things a chance because we 
all want to succeed in the end. 
The casinos employ hundreds of 
hardworking people who have 
lost their way and need to be 
heard and understood. The team 


members care about our custom- 
ers and want us to succeed. This 
is a new year and we shall stand 
tall together to build a better 
tomorrow for ourselves and our 
communities. 

The government side has 
had some setbacks this year 
with losing long-term team 
members due to grants ending 
and “supposed streamlining.” 

We are losing great health care 
professionals, especially in St. 
Ignace. We lost a lot of great 
casino team members last year 
with cuts. When are we going to 
make RETAINING VALUABLE 
EMPLOYEES A PRIORITY? 

After numerous casino staff 
lost their jobs last year, I had 
talked to human resources 
about the possibility of an elim- 
ination of a position policy. 
Since this time there has been 
a policy review group made 
up of staff from all divisions 
of the tribe, human resources 
and the executive director and 
membership services director. 
The elimination policy is one 
of the policies that is being 
reviewed by the group. Some of 
the possible components of the 
policy would be keeping staff 
for more reasons than just their 
hiring preference, for factors 
such as length of employment, 
education, specialized training 
or skill, overall job perfor- 
mance and effectiveness and 
disciplinary record. There could 
also be a possibility of a team 
member to bump another team 
member. 

I added this to the Jan. 6 
Newberry meeting agenda and 
the board had a small amount 
of workshop time to discuss 
this. During the meeting it was 
tabled to discuss the next day. 
During the next day human 
resources presented the com- 
position of the policy review 
group and the process and cur- 
rent policies they are reviewing. 
The group has the elimination 
of position policy on its docket 
for the first quarter of this year. 

I think one of the difficult 
things to comprehend is that 
a team member who has been 
terminated for attendance issues 
(tardies, call-ins) has an oppor- 
tunity to appeal their termina- 
tion to the appeal board. A team 


member who may have had no 
performance issues/disciplinary 
issues but their position is then 
eliminated (budget cuts or grant 
ends) has no appeal process. To 
me we have a person who may 
really not want to work and 
someone who wants to work 
and they are not treated equal. 

When the company decides 
to eliminate positions or grants 
end there should be records kept 
with the qualifications and skills 
of those team members that are 
valuable to the organization so 
when other job vacancies occur, 
we can match these team mem- 
bers to those skills and experi- 
ences that are needed. 

Honestly, I think we have 
many issues occurring in our 
workforce. I think we have 
people who may have been here 
for 10-30 years because of who 
they are or some who get let 
go because of who they are. I 
have seen many great people 
put in their resignation because 
they can only take so much of 
beating their head against the 
wall. Bottom line is that some 
people are held accountable and 
some are not. In order to correct 
the inconsistencies, managers 
and supervisors need to lead by 
example, communicate and use 
corrective discipline when it is 
needed according to policy. 

Another thing that is frus- 
trating for me and many team 
members is that they used to 
always have a person they could 
go to for direction, advice, 
questions, etc. That has been 
taken away. So do we want our 
team members to be miserable? 
Do we want everyone to have 
to communicate with Sault 
Ste. Marie only? We take away 
people who are knowledgeable 
team members with whom team 
members are comfortable and 
know they can rely on and make 
them call someone they don’t 
know or don’t get to sit with 
in person. Well, maybe we will 
send them down from the Sault 
certain days of the week and 
cost the tribe even more money! 
Let’s chalk another one up for 
the low morale! ! 

I would like everyone who is 
affiliated with the tribe, whether 
it is members, team members, 
board or chair to imagine own- 


ing their own business. What 
kind of people would you want 
working for you? Would you 
train them? Would you hold 
them accountable? Would you 
empower them? Would you 
require great customer service? 
Would you incentivize them? 
Would you try to retain them? 

So now if we answered yes 
to the above questions, then 
we should be making decisions 
with that in mind. As members, 
this is your business, so what 
kind of people should the tribe 
employ? As team members, this 
is your lifeline, so what kind 
of an employee should you be 
and what kind of an employee 
should be retained? As board 
and chair, this is our respon- 
sibility to make those policy 
decisions. 

Our communities continue 
to struggle with addictions and 
suicide. We need to put this on 
the front burner if it takes meet- 
ing a day a week until an action 
plan is established. I would like 
our health care staff to research 
grants and the feasibility of 
opening and maintaining our 
own treatment facility. Things 
are not getting better. The more 
I look around, the more I see, 
especially the prescription drug 
abuse. It is very sad to see 
how it consumes people’s lives 
and the lives of the ones who 
love them. There are Narcotics 
Anonymous meetings at the 
Lambert Center on Friday eve- 
nings led by Cora Gugin. 

Anyone needing to enroll in 
Medicaid or health insurance 
through the marketplace can 
contact Heather at the St. Ignace 
clinic or Teresa at the Hessel 
clinic for an appointment, (906) 
643-8689. I would like to per- 
sonally thank these ladies for 
traveling around the U.R for 
the last few months enrolling 
our members. They have given 
up nights and weekends away 
from their families to help our 
members. 

For those of you who may 
have been previously denied 
or put on a waiting list through 
Sault Tribe for child care assis- 
tance, they will be taking appli- 
cations with additional funding. 

When determining where 
a member votes, the physical 


address is used, not a PO box. 
There have been recent changes 
to some members voting units 
and the result depends on the 
address you give the enrollment 
department. 

The Pro Shop at the Big Bear 
is now offering 15 percent off 
to Sault Tribe members and, for 
those living in the tax agree- 
ment areas, you also do not pay 
sales tax. They have a great 
selection of hockey equipment 
and clothing. Call (906) 635- 
RINK for store hours. 

The tribe’s furniture store, 
Northern Hospitality, will 
be having a tent sale at the 
Kewadin Shores Event Center 
on Feb. 11-14, from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m., each day. There will 
be truckloads of furniture and 
they now carry appliances. 
Employees can payroll deduct 
and tribal members living in the 
tax agreement areas do not have 
to pay the sales tax. Stop in and 
check it out! 

Reminder — if any of your 
friends or family members are 
no longer getting their tribal 
paper, they will need to call 
the newspaper to subscribe to 
receive a paper copy at (906) 
635-6050. Elders are the only 
ones who will continue to 
receive the paper without sub- 
scribing. Anyone can also view 
the paper online at saulttribe. 
com. We had to throw away 
hundreds of newspapers because 
of bad addresses prior to this 
change. 

This year, there were 4,921 
elders who received $563 and 
last year there were 4,561 elders 
who received $591. The checks 
were cut on Jan. 8, so every- 
one should have received their 
checks by the time this issue of 
the newspaper is printed. 

I hope everyone had wonder- 
ful quality time with their fami- 
ly. I enjoyed spending time with 
mine over the holidays. Anyone 
with comments or concerns, 
please contact me at bsoren- 
son@saulttribe.net, bridgett91@ 
yahoo.com or (906) 430-0536. 

Just because it is on 
Facebook doesn’t make it true. 
Consider the source and seek 
out the truth! 
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Programs work together and quietly save lives 





Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 

Aaniin Anishnaabek, first, I 
thank everyone who works so 
hard to make the elder’s and 
children’s Christmas parties 
such huge successes! CHI- 
MIIGWETCH! You do fantastic 
jobs and bring much happiness! 

I am so proud of the good 
work our tribe does to help our 
people. We have so many good 
people working diligently, pour- 
ing their hearts into all they do. 
From our biggest business to our 
smallest program, I am genuinely 
touched by the dedication of all 
who serve. This month, I would 
like to take a moment and focus 
on the people and programs I 
had the privilege to directly work 
with throughout the entire year: 
The Advocacy Resource Center, 
our Tribal Drug Court Program 
and the Legal Department in 
support of the Violence Against 
Women Act (VAWA). During 
2015, 1 plan to share more with 
you about other programs as well, 
but I wanted to start with these 
first because they allowed me 
to either be directly involved or 
provided guidance I needed; and, 
second, because these programs 
work quietly SAVING PEOPLES 
LIVES. I have witnessed the 
difference these programs have 
made and want to acknowledge 
that they not only changed the 
lives of the people they served, 


but mine as well. 

Under of Jami Moran, the 
ARC is a safe-haven for victims 
of crime. Her staff is dedicated 
to providing a wide variety of 
services to victims of crime with 
a special focus on women and 
children in abusive relationships. 
They provide advocacy and 
support to our people as well as 
operating the Lodge of Bravery (a 
domestic violence shelter). I have 
worked with Jami and her staff 
this year and was so impressed 
by the fine work they are doing. 
They assist victims of crime with 
the management of trauma and 
with resolution of victimization. 
From crime victim compensation 
applications, personal protection 
orders, as well as help under- 
standing and navigating the crim- 
inal justice systems, the ARC is 
keeping our people safe and sav- 
ing lives. Over the course of this 
year, I have had tribal members 
reach out to me as a board mem- 
ber for help, and because of the 
ARC, I know that they are safe. 

The Sault Tribe Drug Court is 
another service saving people’s 
lives. In short, Drug Court allows 
eligible drug-addicted people to 
pursue treatment for their addic- 
tions and learn to live clean and 
sober lives (rather than the more 
traditional justice system case 
processing). But it is hard work, 
not just for the participant but 
for the Drug Court Team. Our 
team, led by Judge Jocelyn Fabry, 
includes counselors, traditional 
medicine people, police officers, 
specialists, lawyers and people 
from the recovering community. 

It is an intensive program, but it 
works! Participants are: 

• “Provided with intensive 
treatment and other services they 
require to get and stay clean and 
sober; 

• Held accountable by the 
Drug Court judge for meeting 
their obligations to the court, 
society, themselves and their fam- 
ilies; 


• Regularly and randomly test- 
ed for drug use; 

• Required to appear in court 
frequently so that the judge may 
review their progress; and 

• Rewarded for doing well or 
sanctioned when they do not live 
up to their obligations.” 

Drug courts exist all over 
the country. In their 20-year 
existence, “there has been more 
research published on the effects 
of drug courts than on virtually 
all other criminal justice pro- 
grams combined. Research shows 
that drug courts work better than 
jail or prison and better than pro- 
bation and treatment alone. Drug 
courts reduce drug use and crime 
and are more cost effective than 
any other proven criminal justice 
strategy.” 

Recognizing that nothing 
works 100 percent of the time, I 
am pleased by what I have seen 
in our Drug Court. As a member 
of the team, we have helped fam- 
ilies stay together. We’ve reunited 
parents with their children. We’ve 
held participants accountable, 
imposed sanctions when needed 
and rewards when deserved. I’ve 
seen personal growth in individ- 
uals who had practically given 
up, but because of the support 
from the Drug Court team, did 
not quit. I’ve watched with tears 
in my eyes, as families gathered 
together at graduations, standing 
with their loved ones who have 
been armed with tools, knowl- 
edge, support and most impor- 
tantly pride that they are living 
free from drugs and alcohol. As 
one participant said, “Drug Court 
saved my life.” 

Over the past two years I have 
been working on a new area 
that will save people’s lives, the 
Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA). Currently, our tribe 
does not have jurisdiction over 
non-tribal people who commit 
acts of violence on our land. If a 
non-Indian beats, rapes or even 
kills one of our people, we have 
to rely on the federal government 


to prosecute and bring justice 
to our tribe. Across the country, 
many, many cases are simply not 
pursued — the non-Indian per- 
petrators run free and the victims 
are left to put the pieces of their 
lives back together with no jus- 
tice. VAWA can change that. 

“Under the new law, a non-In- 
dian defendant would have the 
right to a jury trial (in a tribal 
court) that is drawn from a 
cross-section of the communi- 
ty and doesn’t systematically 
exclude non-Indians or other 
distinctive groups. The protec- 
tions would equal those in state 
or federal court, including the 
right to a public defender, a judge 
who is licensed to practice law, a 
recording of the proceedings and 
published laws and rules of crimi- 
nal procedure.” 

Our tribe has not yet adopted 
VAWA. However, I believe that 
being a sovereign nation brings 
with it a responsibility to protect 
our people. Of course, there are 
costs to be considered and some 
may believe the cost is too high. 
To them I would ask, “What if it 
were your daughter or grandaugh- 
ter? What would you be willing 
to pay then? Could you live with 
the knowledge that the person 
who brutalized your loved one is 
walking around free? Free to do it 
again?” I know what my answer 
would be. 

I and members of the legal 
department have been attend- 
ing free trainings from the 
Department of Justice to help our 
tribe make an informed decision 
to implement VAWA. There is 
much work yet to do. Codes need 
to be changed, processes need to 
be developed, and the tribal board 
of directors need to say yes. 

VAWA is another opportunity 
to save lives, and I pray that one 
day we will not have to hope that 
the feds will do something about 
a violent crime committed on our 
land. I pray the day will come 
when we will exercise our sover- 
eignty, adopt VAWA and protect 


our people in every way that we 
can. 

As I said earlier in this arti- 
cle, we have many people and 
programs working hard to make 
life better for our people, and I 
am grateful to them all. I hope 
no one is offended that I did not 
include more at this time, but I 
am limited by space. This is only 
the beginning and I will be rec- 
ognizing more of the good that is 
being done in future articles. Our 
members everywhere deserve to 
know about the good things being 
done by their tribe and the people 
doing the work deserve the recog- 
nition for their accomplishments, 
dedication and loyalty. 

Finally, I would like to say 
miigwetch to all of our people, 
and especially to those who chose 
me to serve. In addition to all of 
the board meetings, workshops, 
budget reviews and other require- 
ments of the office, I have been 
blessed to have the opportunity 
to work hands on and know that 
I have made a difference. I have 
been able to quietly find those 
who need help the most and have 
helped them. To do so makes my 
heart sing and makes all of the 
negativity of politics absolutely 
worth it! I would like to make 
one more “shout out” to the 
elder (I don’t have permission 
to share her name), who donated 
a huge bag of beads and craft 
materials to the children. CHI- 
MIIGWETCH! Kid’s culture 
class is going to be even better 
now! 

Stay safe and warm every- 
one. Be kind to one another and 
remember those who are hurting. 
Anishnaabe gagige (Anishnabe 
for always), and Shawindekaa 
(Many blessings). 

Jen, (906) 

440-9151, 

j ennifer.mcleod.20 1 2@gmail. 
com 

website http://jmcleodsault- 
tribe.com 


A new year, a time for progress 



DJ Hoffman, 
Director, Unit I 


The new year has started and 
with it there have been some pos- 
itive changes made in regards to 
legislative actions. 

“A journey of a thousand miles 
must begin with a single step.” 
FOIA 

I have attempted to get this 
ordinance passed for some time. 
In essence, it is merely a means 
to ensure that the membership’s 
constitutional rights are upheld. 

Tribal members have a right 
to inspect the information of the 
tribe. This FOIA (Freedom of 
Information Act) provides the 
tools to ensure that all requests 


are processed in a timely manner 
and not merely dismissed because 
of who they are from. 

I am pleased to announce 
that Chapter 15, Tribal Freedom 
of Information Ordinance was 
approved at the beginning of 
the new year. It’s effective date 
is Feb. 6, 2015. To view the 
code online, please visit http:// 
www.saulttribe .com/images/ 
stories/government/tribalcode/ 
CHAPTR15.pdf. 

MEETING CONTRACT 
ISSUE 

During the board’s first meet- 
ing of the new year, an issue was 
made regarding the approval of 
a legal contract. Some made a 
point that the contract should be 
made an employment position 
and be posted in accordance with 
our personnel policies and proce- 
dures. 

I wholeheartedly agree that 
all employment positions should 
be posted. It should be noted 
that this was not an employment 
position. 

In the 2015 annual budget, 
approved in December, this item 
was approved as a legal con- 
tractor. While I did not vote to 
approve the budget, the items 


within it must fall within the con- 
straints of the respective budget. 

EMPLOYMENT 

RESTRUCTURING 

Several position eliminations 
were “placed” in the 2015 annual 
budgets. It is the responsibility 
of management to manage their 
respective departments in the 
tribe. However, I find it unaccept- 
able that position eliminations are 
placed in budget documents to 
ensure their enactment. 

Managers should be making 
these decisions in the open, not 
under the guise of an annual 
budget approval, which provides 
employees with no notice and no 
rights of redress. 

This entire process needs to be 
fixed so that it does not happen 
in this manner in the future. The 
tribe needs to develop a Tribal 
Employment Rights Ordinance to 
advocate for the employees. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
I have been working on the 
development of a weekly news- 
letter, website and blog to place 
all of the information (excluding 
confidential materials such as 
employment and proprietary 
materials) that I receive online so 
that you may have access to it. 


and positive changes 


The process of development 
has been slow and a few hiccups 
have occurred along the way 
- however, the website will be 
ready mid-February 2015. If you 
would like to subscribe to this, 
please send an e-mail me at 
dj whoffman @ hotmail .com . 

In the following months, I will 
be asking for board support for 
the following: 

• Revisit the processes and 
procedures for the issuance of 
tribal license plates; 

• Commence work on the pro- 
visions for a “right of recall;” 

• Work towards the enactment 
of the adopted Tribal Corporate 
Charter, which can afford our 
tribe the ability to incorporate 
businesses and effectively sep- 
arate governance from business 
operations; 

• Push for legislation to ensure 
equality in the treatment of our 
respective membership in rights 
under tribal law; 

• Amend the removal code to 
reflect the membership’s constitu- 
tional rights, which are hindered 
by the current version; 

• Push forward with a code of 
ethics; and 

• Working on legislation to 


allow the tribal membership to 
challenge the constitutionality of 
actions taken by the tribal board. 

I will continue to push for- 
ward with members of the board 
who wish to be progressive. I 
will also continue to work with 
members of the board to ensure 
that we become innovative in our 
approach to economic diversifi- 
cation, membership services and 
stepping out of the non-progres- 
sive box we appear to be con- 
fined to. 

We will work to ensure the 
protection of services for the 
membership of the tribe. Make 
no mistake when I say “WE.” 

No one does anything alone to 
make this tribe move forward — 
it takes a majority of the board 
as well as the membership. But 
make no mistake, one person can 
make a difference, whether on the 
board or not! 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Home: (906) 635-6945 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Personal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 

Tribal e-mail: dj whoffman @ 
saulttribe.net 
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Working to bring positive change 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


Happy new year! As the new 
year begins, I am hopeful we can 
continue to work together to bring 
positive change for our members. 
We have a lot of cleaning up to 
do. Some tough decisions will 
be made as we move through 
this next year, but I believe good 
things will come. It’s time for 
priorities, deadlines and action. 
Although politics will continue 
to rear its ugly head as we move 
forward, we will beat it back 
in favor of what is best for our 
membership as a whole. 

Welcome to Mr. Fred Buro, our 
new Kewadin Casino CEO. Mr. 
Buro has hit the ground running 


and you can feel the energy in 
the air. The board continues to 
meet with him while he learns 
his way around and develops his 
plan of action. He has been at all 
sites talking to staff, management 
and customers. Our team mem- 
bers have welcomed him and are 
hopeful for our future. 

The children’s Christmas par- 
ties in Munising and Marquette 
were very well attended and a lot 
of fun! Thank you to Santa, all 
our party volunteers, Munising 
elders for your donations and the 
Marquette elders who put togeth- 
er the party at NMU. Great job! 

As my final comment for this 


report, I will state for the record 
that I have a mind of my own and 
a fairly competent one. I under- 
stand that at times it will look like 
I am aligned with some directors 
and not aligned with others. 
Regardless of others opinions or 
statements to the contrary, my 
vote is my vote. I will always 
vote for what I believe in regard- 
less of politics or posturing. If 
you wonder where I stand on an 
issue, please ask. 

Here’s to a prosperous 2015! 
Sincerely, 

Rita Glyptis 

(906) 202-3224 

rglyptis@saulttribe.net 


Moving ? 



TRIBAL MEMBERS! 
STAY CURRENT! 

When you move, please 
inform Tribal Enrollment 
of your new address. 

enrol lment@saulttr ibe . net 
(800) 251-6597 


TRIBAL PROGRAMS’ TOP ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR LAST YEAR 


— Continued from page 1. 
am confident we are operating 
effectively, but I am always 
ready and willing to review my 
administration for improvements. 
In the coming year, we will dust 
off our strategic plan and update 
it. Specifically, during the final 
three years of our debt retirement 
plan, we need to set a short-term 
strategic plan. With a static casi- 
no revenue stream, we have to 
operate within our means. Part of 
my plan includes raises for team 
members (government, casino 
and enterprises), which has not 
happened in a stable way since 
I left office in 2008. Six years is 
long enough! 

This spring, I will travel 
thoughout the service area in all 
and throughout lower Michigan 
to gather input from you, the 
members, about what you would 
like to see in a long-term strategic 
plan that provides the basis for 
what our long-term spending plan 
will look like. I will also post an 
online survey to gather your input 
of what you would like our future 
to look like. It is my hope that 
the board of directors will join 
me in this effort as, ultimately, 
they need to approve the plan. 

By September, I plan to bring 
forward tribal legislation to invite 
you — the members — to vote to 
enact a long-term revenue allo- 
cation plan to guarantee what our 
next program expansion will look 
like. Other successful tribes have 
done this and it is high time we 
step into our future. 

The state of the tribe is good 
but our future is even greater if 
we focus on our goals and objec- 
tives and we operate efficiently 
and effectively. It is time to put 
differences aside and the politics 
of destruction. Our future is only 
as bright as our hopes, dreams 
and leadership. 

As a tribal organization we had 
our own top accomplishments. 
Our directors and program man- 
agers pulled together to compile 
facts and testimony I could pres- 
ent in D.C. to protect us through 
the sequestration and government 
shutdown. Our volunteer-driven 
Sault Tribe Golf Scholarship 
Classic awarded 20 Sault Tribe 
members with scholarships to 
further their education. And, 
just recently, President Obama 
himself recognized our tribe as 
one of only five national Climate 
Action Champions, thanks to our 
Environmental Department. Good 
job, everyone. 

Below are highlights of the 
top accomplishments of our tribal 


departments. To see all the pro- 
grams top three accomplishments, 
go to www.saulttribe.com. 

Next month I will discuss our 
tribal divisions and programs 
goals and objectives for 2015. 

Anishinaabek Community 
and Family Services Advocacy 
Resource Center received a three- 
year, $877,208 2014 CTAS Grant 
Award - Office on Violence 
Against Women (OVW), and a 
three-year $499,072 2014 OVW 
Legal Assistance for Victims 
(LAV) Grant. ACFS Direct 
Services provided furnace repair 
or replacement to tribal families. 

Mary Murray Cultural Camp 
serviced over 550 tribal members 
and built an Ojibwe Traditional 
Learning Lodge at the camp. 

Culture’s Language Program 
provided classes across the sev- 
en-county service area, including 
children’s classes, and began 
li vestreaming language lessons. 

Over 20 ancestors and 40 
objects were brought home by the 
cultural repatriation program. 

Under Education, Youth 
Education and Activities expand- 
ed service sites and held a teen 
leadership day where 29 youth 
from across the service area 
learned about tribal programs and 
met with the board of directors. 
The Youth Development Fund 
helped nearly 200 tribal youth 
throughout the seven-county ser- 
vice area by funding a variety of 
activities. 

Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program secured 
$610,000 from the Great Lakes 
Fishery Trust to construct a har- 
bor at Epoufette, Lake Michigan. 

ITFAP stocked 1.18 million 
walleye fingerlings in the Great 
Lakes and St. Marys River; and 
197,000 fingerlings in five inland 
lakes. The Grand Marais fishery 
access dock design and budget 
and survivial suits for Great 
Lakes commercial fishers were 
also funded. 

The Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department tracked the subsis- 
tence harvest of over 180,000 
animals by 5,000 Sault Tribe 
members and conducted 161 field 
assessment days on American 
marten, snowshoe hare and brook 
trout. 

Environmental saved the tribe 
thousands of dollars in water 
sampling fees and inspected 85 
septic systems and drain fields for 
tribal households. 

The tribe’s executive office 
administrated improvement and 
upgrades in MIS , security and 
telecommunications and Human 


Resources. 

Tribal Transportation received 
$867,500 in federal grants and 
managed the Shawano Drive con- 
struction project. 

The Health Division’s 
Purchased Referred Care 
increased its AFA Funding by 
$614,672 and added an additional 
Priority 2 coverage, in addition to 
Priority 1 and diagnostic. 

The Sault Tribal Health Center 
increased its third party revenue 
by $1.3 million for a total of $8.3 
million. It was awarded two three- 
year CDC grants for $810,000 per 
year, and a five-year Health and 
Wellness Indian Country grant for 
$325,000 per year. 

Community Health Department 
expanded outreach services to 


St. Ignace, Hessel, Drummond 
Island and DeTour, held a one-day 
diabetes conference on standards 
of care for all medical providers, 
nurses and dietitians. 

The Housing Authority began 
a project to provide city water 
and sewer to Odenaang residents. 
It spent $1.15 million in reno- 
vations, moisture remediation, 
vacant unit turnover and remodel 
efforts to Housing Authority prop- 
erties. 

Communications obtained a 
$50,000 NCAI grant to produce 
legislative directory, database, 
calendar and educational materials 
for tribal leaders to help the tribe 
educate legislators and the public. 

Law Enforcement/Conserv- 
ation achieved full staffing, pro- 


viding more enforcement effort 
opportunities in both public safety 
and conservation. 

Legal’s top accomplished 
dismissal of Michigan attor- 
ney general’s lawsuit opposing 
Lansing and New Boston projects, 
dismissal of Gatzaros lawsuit 
and submitted mandatory trust 
applications for Lansing and New 
Boston projects. 

Tribal Court began publishing 
all appellate court opinions online 
and drafted Tribal Court rules, 
which were published for public 
comment. 

St. Ignace and Sault Ste. Marie 
Midjims made a profit to continue 
to help support other tribal pro- 
grams. 


Buy Here 

PAY 

HERE!! 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 

Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 

FREE GAS! 

Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 






DreamMakers BIG GAME 
THEATER PARTY 

Watch the BIG GAME on our 
HUGE projection screens! 

Tickets $ 20 


Drink Specials and 
Game Day 

Buffet! 


1-800-KEWADIN | kewadimcom 
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Reference pages for Sault Tribe's Health Services 

CONTAINS IMPORTANT BASIC INFORMATION YOU NEED ABOUT THE HEALTH SERVICES “COMMITTED TO GIVING YOU OUR VERY BEST” 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS HEALTH CENTERS 


Grand Island Chippewa Community Center 
622 W Superior, Munising, Ml 49862 
(906) 387-4721 
(800) 236-4705 

Hours: Mon-Fri 7:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Services: Medical, Community Health, 
Traditional Medicine and Nutrition 


Marquette Tribal Community Health Center 
1229 W. Washington Street 
Marquette, MI 49855 
(906) 225-1616 

Hours: Tuesday 9:30 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Services: Medication Pick up, Community 
Health and Nutrition 


Escanaba Tribal Community Health Center 
1401 North 26th Street Suite 105 
Escanaba, MI 49829 
(906) 786-2636 

Hours: Mon-Fri 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Services: Medication Pickup, Community 
Health and Traditional Medicine 


Manistique Tribal Community Center 

5698 W Hwy US-2, Manistique, MI 49854 
(906) 341-8469; Toll Free: (866) 401-0043 
Hours: Mon-Fri 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Services: Medical, Optical, Dental, Pharmacy, 
Behavioral Health, Community Health, 
Traditional Medicine and Nutrition 


Newberry Tribal Community Health Center 

4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane, Newberry, MI 49868 

Phone: (906) 293-8181 

Hours: Mon-Fri 8 am - 5 pm 

Services: Community Health, Nutrition, 

Medication Pickup and Traditional 

Medicine 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Health Center 

2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
(906) 632-5200; (877) 256-0009 
Hours: Mon-Fri 8 am - 5 pm 
Services: Medical, Dental, Optical, Phamacy, 
Behavioral Health, Community Health, 
Traditional Medicine and Nutrition 



Sault Tribe Health & Human Services Ctr. 
1140 N State, Suite 2805, St. Ignace, MI 49781 
(906) 643-8689; Toll Free: (877) 256-0135 
Hours: Mon-Fri 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Services: Medical, Dental, Optical, Pharmacy, 
Behavioral Health, Community Health, 
Traditional Medicine and Nutrition 


Hessel Tribal Community Health Center 

3355 N. 3 Mile Rd, Hessel, MI 49745 
(906) 484-2727 

Hours: Mon-Fri, 8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Services: Medication Pickup, Community 
Health and Traditional Medicine 


Above, health clinics in the tribe’s service area. Don’t live in the service area? Visit the Indian Health Service homepage at www.ihs.gov to find IHS facilities nearest to you. In lower 
Michigan, one may also contact American Indian Health and Family Services 4880 Lawndale St., Detroit, Ml 48210 (313) 846-6030, for medical, behavioral health and dental services. 


Mission and Description 


The mission of Sault Tribe 
health services is to provide high 
quality, patient-centered care 
that is responsive, courteous and 
sensitive to individual, family, 
community and cultural needs 
with an emphasis on disease pre- 
vention and health promotion. 

The tribe has four main health 
clinics, which are in Sault Ste. 
Marie, St. Ignace, Manistique 
and Munising and offer general 
medical care, clinical nursing, 
community health numsing, 
health education, nutrition 
services, diabetes programs, 
immunizations, laboratory ser- 
vices, dental services, optical 
services, audiology, pharmacies, 
radiology, ultrasound, wellness 
programs, mental health services, 
substance abuse prevention and 
treatment and traditional medi- 
cine practicioners. 

In addition, some health ser- 
vices are available at four tribal 
community health centers pro- 
viding various levels of medical 
services in Marquette, Newberry, 
Hessel and Escanaba. 

The tribal health facilities are 
stationed throughout the tribe’s 
seven-county service area in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

In general, services are offered 
to all members of federally rec- 


ognized American Indian tribes, 
from infancy to adult with priori- 
ty given to Sault Tribe members. 
Likewise, members of Sault 
Tribe may find services available 
at Indian Health Service facilities 
or independent services beyond 
the tribe’s service area. 

Appointments at Sault Tribe 
clinics are appreciated and 
necessary for scheduling most 
services. Appointments can be 
made by calling the nearest facil- 
ity that can accommodate the 
services. 

Generally, all health care 
facilities are open from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

Members who reside in the 
tribe’s service area who need 
emergency care on weekends 
should be seen at the nearest 
hospital for emergency services 
and report the visit to Sault 
Tribe Purchased Referred 
Care (PRC) within three busi- 
ness days of receiving care at 
632-5200 or toll free at ( 800 ) 
922 - 0582 . 

Coverage sources for medical 
bills from weekend emergen- 
cy care will be determined by 
PRC. Patients should be ready 
to report income to detemine 
eligibility for different types of 
coverage. 


Emergency Numbers 


Dial 911 for emergen- 
cies in all counties of the 
tribe’s service area. 

The National Suicide 
Prevention Lifeline — 
call toll free at ( 800 ) 
273-8255 — No matter 
what problems you are 
dealing with, counselors 
at the NSPL want to help 
you find a reason to keep 
living. A call connects 
one to a skilled, trained 
counselor at a crisis cen- 
ter in your area, anytime. 

The Lifeline provides 
free and confidential 


emotional support to 
people in suicidal crisis 
or emotional distress. 

The Veterans Crisis 
Line is available through 
the National Lifeline. 
When calling the 
Lifeline’s toll-free num- 
ber at ( 800 ) 273 - 8255 , 
veterans, active military 
and their families are 
prompted during the 
automated greeting to 
press 1 to be connected 
to a veterans suicide pre- 
vention hotline special- 
ist. 
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Patient 

Satisfaction 

The health services teams 
are always deeply concerned 
that clients are satisfied with 
the services they receive at the 
tribe’s health facilities. In fact, 
we encourage members to partic- 
ipate in their telephone surveys 
conducted by Arbor Associates, a 
trusted company specializing in 
patient satisfaction surveys. 

For last year, our patient 
satisfaction rates for all centers 
exceeded 96 percent. 

Interviews are annonymous 
and conclude by asking the 
respondent if they have any 
unresolved issues that they wish 
to have someone from health 
services call them about. If so, 
they will then be explicitly asked 
for permission to give their name 
and telephone number to the 
appropriate clinic or community 
center for follow-up. 

Respondents will also be 
asked to briefly describe the 
nature of the issue so the appro- 
priate person can prepare for the 
call. 

The names, numbers and 
nature of the issues will be faxed 
or e-mailed to a pre-designated 
person at health services that 
same day for interviews. 


SEE HEALTH CARE PROVIDERS PAGE 2-3 • SEE IMPORTANT HEALTH CARE INFORMATION PAGE 4 






Meet the health care providers for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 


Sault Ste. Marie 



Rebecca Wemer, M.D., attended the 
Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences and conducted her family practice res- 
idency at Georgetown University/Providence 
Hospital in Washington, D.C. She began her 
practice with Sault Tribe in the year 2000 and 
has special medical interests in women’s health 
and in-office procedures. In her spare time, she 
enjoys riding horses, running, yoga and being 
the proud mother of three beautiful daughters. 



Behling 


Carla Behling, F.N.P., attended graduate 
school at Northern Michigan University in 
Marquette, Mich. She began practicing with 
Sault Tribe in 1997 and has a special medical 
interest in women’s health. In her leisure time, 
she enjoys reading, boating and traveling. 



Drockton 


David Drockton, D.D.S., studied at Case 
Western Reserve University School of Dental 
Medicine in Cleveland, Ohio, and has been 
practicing with Sault Tribe since 1995. He has 
special professional interests in public health 
and preventive dentistry. In his spare time, he 
particularly enjoys family and outdoor activi- 
ties the region offers. 



Brian 


Zachary Brian, D.D.S., studied at the 
University of Louisville School of Dentistry 
in Kentucky. He began his practice with Sault 
Tribe in February 2014 and has special profes- 
sional interests in oral surgery and periodon- 
tics. He likes to spend his leisure time enjoying 
outdoor sports, camping, spending time with 
his dog, reading and writing creative fiction. 


Munising 

Michelle Kroupa-Kulik, M.D., attended 
Michigan State University in East Lansing, 
Mich., and conducted her residency with the 
Department of Pediatrics at William Beaumont 
Hospital. She practiced with Sault Tribe from 
2001 to 2010 and returned in 2014. She has 
Kroupa-Kulik special professional interests in children, man- 
agement of obesity and diabetes. The mother of 
five enjoys outdoor activities, skiing, garden- 
ing, coaching science Olympics and foster par- 
enting. She is a life-long resident of the U.P. 



Eronico Javellana, M.D., studied at the 
University of Santo Tomas in the Phillipines 
and completed a general practice residency 
at Delaware County Memorial Hospital and 
Pottsville Hospital in Pennsylvania along with 
an internal medicine residency at Englewood 
Javellana Hospital in New Jersey and Detroit Memorial 
Hospital. He has been practicing with Sault 
Tribe since 2010. He has a special professional 
interest in newborns, children and adults of all 
ages. He became a doctor at 23 years of age 
and is the youngest of 12 children. Orginally, 
he wanted to become a priest. 




Sherman 


Vivica J. Fitzpatrick- Sherman, M.D., stud- 
ied medicine at Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, Pa. She conducted her residency 
at D.C. General Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
She began her practice with Sault Tribe in 
1988 and has special medical interests in chil- 
dren’s health care. In her spare time, she enjoys 
reading, sewing, ceramic painting and singing 
in a drum group. 



Brand 


Rae Ann Brand, F.N.P.-B.C., studied at 
Northern Michigan University in Marquette, 
Mich. She originally began practicing with 
Sault Tribe in 1999 until 2009 and returned in 
2013. She has special professional interests in 
women’s and children’s health. She is married 
for 22 years to Sault Evening News reporter 
Scott Brand and has two children. In her spare 
time, she enjoys reading, attending her chil- 
dren’s sporting events and leading her daugh- 
ter’s Girl Scout troop. 



Obreiter 


Steve Obreiter, D.D.S., studied at the 
University of Michigan School of Dentistry 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., and has practiced with 
Sault Tribe since 2008. He participates in den- 
tal humanitarian missions to Guyana, South 
America and Alaska. He enjoys spending time 
with family, serving at church, following sports 
and helping his children with 4-H projects. 


Sault Ste. Marie and St. Ignace 



Dan Rick, RA.-C, studied at Idaho State 


University in Pocatello, Idaho and has prac- 


ticed with Sault Tribe since 2011. His hobbies 


Rick 

include long distance running and oil painting. 

y.v 

Hinman 


Krysta Hinman, O.D., studied at the Ferris State 
University Michigan College of Optometry in Big 
Rapids, Mich. She conducted residency in rotations 
at Detroit Veterans Hospital, Henry Ford and The 
Wellness Plan. She began practice with Sault Tribe in 
2010 and alternates between Sault Ste. Marie and St. 
Igance. She has special professional interests in all 
aspects of optometry with special emphasis on ocular 
disease and contact lens. In her free time, she enjoys 
outdoor activities with her husband and daughter. 


Manistique 

§ Shelley Baker, O.D., studied at Michigan 
State University and the Illinois College of 
Optometry. She began practice with Sault 
Tribe in 2006 and is a behavioral optometrist 
specializing in correcting and improving visual 
dysfunctions. She is a member of the American 
Baker Optometric Association, Michigan Optometric 
Association, College of Optometries in Vision 
Development and the current president of 
the Upper Peninsula Optometric Physicians 
Society. She completed 147 hours of post-grad- 
uate education in vision therapy and is a clincal 
associate of the Optometric Extension 
Program, a non-profit research and education 
foundation. She enjoys traveling, reading, 
camping and spending time with her family 
and friends. 



Maloney 


Genevieve Maloney, M.D., attended 
Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, N.Y., and conducted 
her family medicine residency at St. Joseph 
Regional Medical Center in South Bend, 

Ind. She began practice with Sault Tribe in 
2011 and her special medical interests lean to 
full- spectrum health, including children and 
women’s health as well as family medicine. 
She enjoys running. 



Lozen 


Jeffrey Lozen, O.D., studied at Ferris State 
University Michigan College of Optometry 
in Big Rapids, Mich. He began practice with 
Sault Tribe in 1984 and has special interests in 
general practice and contact lenses. His leisure 
activities include membership in the Chippewa 
County Sunrise Rotary, hiking, fishing, kayak- 
ing and skiing. 


St. Ignace 



Hoffman 


Timothy Hoffman, M.D., studied at Wayne 
State University School of Medicine in Detroit, 
Mich., and performed his residency at the 
Detroit Medical Center. He began his practice 
with Sault Tribe in 2013 and has special medi- 
cal interests in obesity medicine, mental health 
and execise medicine. He enjoys reading, most- 
ly non-fiction such as history, health, politics 
and religion. He is fond of international travel 
and enjoys endurance sports like running and 
biking. 


Ian Liskiewicz, D.D.S., studied at the 
University of Michigan School of Dentistry in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and has practiced with Sault 
Tribe since 2012. He has special professional 
interests in public health, community service 
and prevention. He enjoys activities with his 
Liskiewicz family, hockey, movies and reading. 



Lowell Lamar Styer, M.D., studied at 
Temple Unversity in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
completed his residency at Grant Hospital in 
Columbus, Ohio. He began practice with Sault 
' Tribe in 2010 and has special medical interests 

in vitamin deficiencies and ear acupuncture. 

Styer Eagle Scout Styer played soccer in college, can 
still run 5K in less than 30 minutes and enjoys 
singing in church choir and local musicals. 



Anderson 


Bruce Anderson, D.D.S., MAGD, attended 
the University of Iowa College of Dentistry in 
Iowa City, Iowa, and completeed a fellowship 
with the Academy of General Dentistry in 1998 
and a mastership with the same institution in 
2004. He began his practice with Sault Tribe 
in 1988 and has special professional interests 
in studying occlusion and comprehensive den- 
tistry with the Pankey Institute. His hobbies 
include gardening, bicycling, skiing and trav- 
eling. 


Tracy Texter, adult-gerontology primary 
care nurse practicioner, studied at Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, Tenn., and began 
practicing with Sault Tribe in 2014. She has 
special professional interests in mental health, 
/jjP adolescent, adult and geriatric health. She loves 
Texter winter and recently moved to St. Ignace with 
her husband, who also loves the area. Her hus- 
band is a pilot and she is an amateur musician 
as well as a former music teacher. She hails 
from Harbor Springs and has many relatives in 
the area. 



Comfort 


Margaret Comfort, F.N.P., attended Daemen 
College in Amherst, N. Y. and conducted her 
residency in the state of New York and north- 
ern Michigan. She began practicing with Sault 
Tribe in 2014 and has special professional 
interests in diabetes, hypertension, dyslipid- 
emia and cancer. At her leisure, she enjoys 
hiking, camping, kayaking and her husky, 
Nutmeg. 


Colin Irish, D.O., studied at Des Moines 
University in Iowa and conducted an internship 
at Sparrow Hospital in Lansing, Mich., and a 
residency at Ingham Regional Medical Center, 
Lansing, Mich. He began practice with Sault 
Tribe in 2010 and has special medical interests 
in osteopathic manipulation, acupuncture and 
sports medicine. He enjoys competitive sailing, 
skiing and biking. 


Myrth Condon, N.P., studied at Nazareth 
College where she acquired a Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing and earned a Master of 
Science in Nursing from Michgian State 
University. She began practice with Sault Tribe 
in 2009 and has special medical interests in 
Condon family health, women’s health, children’s health, 
dermatology and is certified to conduct CDL 
physicals. In the winter, she loves snowmobil- 
ing. 



Irish 


Traditional Healers 



Smith 


Keith Smith, traditional healer, is an enrolled 
member of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
from Minnesota and moved to the U.R with 
his wife over a year ago. He began practicing 
with Sault Tribe in 2011. Traditional healing 
practices come in the form of guidance and 
providing traditional medicines to those who 
request help with a wide range of physical and 
mental health issues. He enjoys singing and 
drumming with various drums and is a member 
of two Anishinaabe societies. His leisure activ- 
ities include fishing, relaxing by waters and 
traditional crafts with an emphasis on wood and 
stone carving. 



Downwind 


Harlan Downwind, traditional healer, is asso- 
ciated with Augimook mide, Midewiwin and 
traditional healers Adam Lussier and Dorothy 
Sams. He began practicing with Sault Tribe 
in 1998 and has special professional interests 
in diabetes among Natives and overall health 
issues of Ojibwe and First Nations people. His 
hobbies include powwow dancing, playing 
guitar and he enjoys raising his children and 
grandchildren. 



TRIBAL HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES CENTER IN SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. TRIBAL HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES IN ST. IGNACE, MICH. MANISTIQUE TRIBAL COMMUNITY CENTER IN MANSITIQUE, MICH. GRAND ISLAND TRIBAL COMMUNITY CENTER IN MUNISING, MICH. 














Purchased Referred Care: What is is, how it works 


I ndian Health Service (IHS) 
changed the name of Contract 
Health Service to Purchased 
Referred Care (PRC) to better 
reflect services provided. 

PRC provides appropriate 
access for Sault Tribe members to 
achieve high quality care beyond 
what is available through tribal 
health facilities. PRC works with- 
in financial resources and clearly 
communicates its program and 
services to members. 

What is PRC? 

PRC benefits are established by 
federal law and regulations and 
funded through federal appropri- 
ations. PRC funds are available 
for services not provided at one of 
our health centers. 

Tribes establish priorities for 
coverage based on funding appro- 
priated as to what services they 
can provide to their people. 

Members should not rely solely 


on PRC for medical coverage. If 
members are eligible for an alter- 
nate resource, such as Medicare, 
Medicaid, MI Child/Healthy Kids, 
VA, employee sponsored insur- 
ance, etc., they should apply for 
those programs. PRC is the payor 
of last resort and may be used as 
a secondary payor should there be 
a primary insurance on an autho- 
rized “covered service.” 

Who is eligible? 

Sault Tribe members living in 
the tribe’s service area, non-Indian 
dependents covered for pre- and 
post-natal care and delivery, for 
communicable disease. 

Members must be permanent 
residents of the tribe’s service 
area, which covers Mackinac, 
Chippewa, Luce, Schoolcraft, 
Delta, Alger and Marquette coun- 
ties. 

Eligibility requirements 

Resident members of the 


tribe’s service area must have 
completed applications on file 
and be approved for PRC prior to 
the program paying for services 
deemed covered outside of our 
tribal clinics. Applicants must pro- 
vide proof of income such as cur- 
rent 1040 tax returns, and proof 
of residency, which would include 
copies of driver’s licenses, utility 
receipts, voter registrations, etc. 
Applicants must be enrolled in the 
program for 90 days prior to PRC 
assisting with an in-patient stay. 

Proof of income is used to 
determine eligibility for alternate 
resources. If members are eligible 
for an alternate resource, such as 
Medicaid, Medicare, health insur- 
ance provided by employer, VA, 
etc., they need to apply for those 
programs as the PRC program is 
the payor of last resort. PRC may 
be used as a secondary payor for 
any copays or deductibles on a 


Tribal members and the Affordable 


Care Act: Coverage and tax forms 


One of the most important pieces of the 
Affordable Care Act (ACA) is the requirement that 
most Americans have health care coverage. If you 
don’t have coverage for you and your family, you 
could be assessed a tax penalty. 

The Health Insurance Marketplace benefits 
American Indians and Alaska Natives by providing 
opportunities for affordable health coverage. On the 
Marketplace, you and your family may be eligible 
for lower/no costs monthly premiums and out-of- 
pocket costs (such as co-pays and deductibles) based 
on your income. You can enroll any time. 

Despite being covered for services at our health 
centers, the Marketplace offers new options for 
health coverage and supplies your tribe more money 
to invest in additional health care programs for your 
benefit. 

If you have insurance - private coverage through 
an employer, Medicare, Medicaid, MIChild, veterans 
coverage or Tricare - then you have satisfied the 
“Individual Mandate” and do not need additional 
health care coverage to avoid the tax penalty. 

Federally-recognized American Indians are one of 
several groups exempt from the insurance mandate. 
The exemption may be claimed through the tax filing 


process or through a paper application process. The 
Sault Tribe Health Division is recommending that 
you visit the Marketplace and determine what cover- 
age you are eligible to receive. In some cases, health 
insurance coverage is available at no cost or at a 
very limited cost to you and your family. By enroll- 
ing in health coverage through the Marketplace, you 
have better access to services that our clinics may 
not provide. 

If you do not have health insurance, please call, 
schedule an appointment or come in to visit with one 
of our certified applications counselors at any one of 
our clinics to see what type of health coverage you 
may be eligible to receive: 

Sault Ste. Marie, 632-5200, Lane Barber, Jodie 
Hoglund, Carol Pages-Montie, Tom Sauro. 

Hessel, 484-2727, Teresa Jedele. 

St. Ignace, 643-8689, Heather Lester. 

Newberry, 293-8181, Lois Bryant or Shirley 
Kowalke. 

Manistique, 341-8469, Jennifer Sitkoski or Kellie 
Lakosky. 

Munising, 387-4721, Chris Marinoff or Nancy 
Beauchaine. 

Escanaba, 786-2636, Tara Duchene. 


Guidelines for tribal pharmacies refills 


Sault Ste. Marie tribal health 
services operates three phar- 
macies, in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace and Manistique. Each 
pharmacy provides services to 
patients that are seen by provid- 
ers at that clinic. The Manistique 
pharmacy also serves patients 
seen at the Munising clinic. 

General guidelines for request- 
ing refills: Each tribal pharmacy 
has its own refill phone line avail- 
able 24 hours a day, seven days 
per week. Requests are processed 
during normal business hours 
in the order in which they were 
received. 

The phone numbers for the 
three pharmacy refill lines are: 
Sault Ste. Marie, 632-5226 
St. Ignace, 643-4996 
Manistique, 341-9544 
Please call in your refill 
requests at the pharmacy indi- 
cated at the top of your prescrip- 
tion bottle. Whenever possible, 
include your chart number, locat- 
ed just below your name on the 
prescription bottle. If you do not 
have the bottle and do not know 
your chart number, then include 
your date of birth. 

List each medication being 
requested individually, please do 
NOT say “all of my medications.” 
Note the number of refills and 
expiration date of your prescrip- 
tion, located on the lower left 


hand corner of the label. If your 
prescription has expired, is out of 
refills or needs to be written each 
time it is filled, the request will 
be forwarded to your provider 
who will have to re-authorize the 
prescription. This process takes 
longer. 

Tribal pharmacies do NOT 
give early refills of medications, 
except in extenuating circum- 
stances. 

After it is filled at your tribal 
pharmacy, your prescription can 
be picked up at that pharmacy, 
routed to one of the other tribal 
pharmacies or routed to one of 
the non-pharmacy delivery sites 
for pickup.* 

To request that your medica- 
tions be delivered to one of our 
delivery sites, please remember 
to indicate that in your message. 
Keep in mind that delivery will 
take time due to courier routes 
and pickup times, especially for 
limited delivery locations such as 
Escanaba and Marquette. Check 
with your pharmacy for specifics 
if you have questions about this. 

Tribal pharmacy and non-phar- 
macy pickup locations and their 
hours of operation include: 

Sault Ste. Marie: 632-5226 

Mon-Fri 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Tue & Thu 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Wednesday 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

St. Ignace: 643-4996 


Mon-Fri 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Manistique: 341-9544 

Mon, Tue, Thu, Fri 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 

Wednesday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Closed each day from 12:30 to 
1:30 p.m. for lunch 

Hessel: 484-2727 

Mon-Fri 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Closed from 12 to 12:30 p.m. 
for lunch. 

Munising: 387-4721 or (800) 
236-4705 

Mon-Fri 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Newberry: 293-8181 

Mon-Fri 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Closed 12 to 1 p.m. for lunch. 

Marquette: Tuesdays only 9:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Escanaba: Fridays only 9:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Tribal pharmacies also deliver 
to the following non-tribal loca- 
tions operated by War Memorial 
Hospital or Mackinac Straits.* 

DeTour Medical Center, 297- 
3204, Tuesdays and Thursdays 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Drummond Island Medical 
Center, 493-5221, Mon-Thu 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and Friday 9 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. 

* Please note that by request- 
ing delivery of your medications 
to another site, you are authoriz- 
ing staff at that site, and any cou- 
riers that may be necessary, to act 
as your agent in that regard. 


“covered” service authorized to 
pay by PRC. 

Patient responsibilites 

Members (patients) are respon- 
sible for requesting assistance 
(prior authorization/voucher) by 
contacting the PRC office directly 
for all services not provided at 
tribal clinics for which they are 
requesting assistance. Program 
staff will determine eligibility for 
the program at this time. Requests 
for assistance should be done 
prior to receiving service, unless it 
is an emergency visit that occurs 
after hours or on the weekend 
when tribal clinics are closed, 
then members must report this to 
PRC within 72 hours of the event. 
The emergency room report or 
physician notes will be reviewed 
to determine priority to determine 
if PRC will cover the service. 

It is members’ responsibility 
to call PRC for their voucher 
for all out-of-clinic services, not 
the referral coordinators at each 
clinic, who set up members’ refer- 
ral appointments to the outside 
providers. PRC staff determine if 
referred care is covered service 


based on funding and established 
priorities of coverage for that fis- 
cal year. 

Referrals are marked by cat- 
egories — Priority 1A, IB, 2, 3, 

4 and 5 by the clinic providers 
based on guidelines set up by 
IHS. Extenuating circumstanc- 
es may happen where provid- 
ers request special committee 
reviews. The committee — medi- 
cal director, clinic manager, health 
director, nursing supervisor and 
PRC manager — meets bi-weekly 
to review. 

PRC staff and contact info 

PRC staff can be reached toll 
free by telephone at (800) 922- 
0582 or locally at 632-5220. 

The PRC office is on the third 
floor of the Sault clinic at 2864 
Ashmun Street. The mailing 
address is Purchased Referred 
Care, PO Box 1628, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. 

PRC staff members: Utilization 
Manager Tina Fox; certifier Carol 
Pages-Montie; patient care coordi- 
nators Kim Menard (A-G), Nicole 
McKechnie (H-N), Claudette 
Crook (O-Z). 



Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health Program 
and urgent needs 


Sault Tribe Behavioral Health 
serves all Sault Tribe members 
and their immediate family mem- 
bers and other Native Americans 
aged 3 and older. 

If openings are available, it 
also serves those with Medicaid 
insurance and Sault Tribe em- 
ployees regardless of tribal affil- 
iation. 

SERVICES - Auricular 
acupuncture (Sault clinic), alco- 
hol/drug education for first time 
offenders, case management/care 
coordination/client advocacy, 
crisis intervention/urgent care, 
discharge and transition planning, 
driver’s license review assess- 
ments, Employee Assistance 
Program counseling; individual, 
couples, family and group thera- 
py counseling; intake and assess- 
ment, intensive outpatient (Sault 
clinic), psychological evaluations 
and testing, prevention, education 
and consultation, recovery sup- 
port/continuing care counseling, 
and screening, referral and fol- 
low-up. 

LOCATIONS - Sault Tribe 
Health Center, 2864 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 635- 
6075, toll free (800) 726-9105. 

St. Ignace Health Center, 1140 
N. State St., Mackinaw Straits 
Hospital, second floor, St. Ignace, 
Mich., 643-8689, toll free (800) 
726-9105. 

Munising Health Center, 622 
W. Superior St., Munising, Mich., 
387-3906, toll free (800) 236- 
4705 

Manistique Health Center, 

5698 W. Highway US-2, 
Manistique, Mich., 341-8469, toll 
free (800) 347-7137. 

HOW TO GET HELP - 
During regular office hours, call 
(800) 726-9105 or go to any one 
of the clinics listed above, and 
request help. 

A staff member will request in- 
formation from you to determine 
the type of help needed and you 
will be assigned to a professional 
clinician who is qualified to assist 
you. 


HOW TO GET URGENT 
ASSISTANCE FOR A 
BEHAVIORAL HEALTH 
OR SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

PROBLEM — During regular 
office hours, call (800) 726-9105 
or go to any one of the clinics 
listed above and request help. 

At the Sault Ste. Marie clinic, 
Behavioral Heath has Urgent 
Care coverage during normal 
office hours and you don’t need 
an appointment. You can also call 
and ask to speak with the Urgent 
Care worker on duty during our 
regular office hours. 

HOW TO GET EMERG- 
ENCY ASSISTANCE FOR 
A BEHAVIORAL HEALTH 
OR SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
PROBLEM - Sault Tribe 
Behavioral Health staff mem- 
bers can assist with emergency 
problems needing hospitalization 
or detoxification services (e.g., 
suicidal, hallucinating). If coming 
to one of the clinics for help, it 
is best if another person either 
brings you or comes with you. 

HOW TO GET HELP 
WHEN THE CLINICS ARE 
CLOSED — Report to your clos- 
est emergency room where you 
can be screened and assisted. It is 
best if you are driven or accom- 
panied by another person. 

The National Suicide Lifeline 
(800) 273-8255 can be contacted 
24 hours a day. If transportation 
is a problem, call 911 and ask for 
help. 


24 HOUR CRISIS HOTLINES 

Alger Co (888) 728-4929 

Antrim Co (800) 442-7315 

Charlevoix Co (800) 442-7315 

Cheboygan Co. ...(800) 442-7315 

Chippewa Co (800) 839-9443 

Delta Co (888) 728-4929 

Emmet Co (800) 442-7315 

Kalkaska Co (800) 442-7315 

Luce Co (888) 728-4929 

Mackinac Co (800) 839-9443 

Marquette Co (888) 728-4929 

Otsego Co (800) 442-7315 

Schoolcraft Co. ..(800) 839-9443 
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DNR Graymont decision held off until March 



SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich.- 
The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians called on 
the Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources (DNR) to 
reject Canadian mining company 
Graymont Inc.’s request to mine 
limestone on thousands of acres of 


state-owned land near the Upper 
Peninsula community of Rexton. 

DNR Director Keith Creagh 
will decide whether to allow 
Graymont to take control of 
the public land no later than 
March 19. On Feb. 12, Creagh 
approved a mineral exchange 


with Graymont, Inc. The action 
exchanges 1,700 acres of mineral 
rights in Chippewa County that 
are owned by the state and are 
beneath land owned by the U.S. 
Forest Service for 1,700 acres in 
Mackinac County that are owned 
by Graymont and are beneath 


Great Lakes wolf status in flux 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Two bills have been intro- 
duced to Congress that would 
negate the Gray Wolf’s endan- 
gered species status. A bill by 
Rep. John Kline bill is H.R. 843, 
to prohibit treatment of gray 
wolves in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan as endangered 
species. The other is Rep. Reid 
Ribble’s H.R. 884, to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to reissue 
final rules relating to listing of the 
gray wolf in the Western Great 
Lakes and Wyoming under the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973. 

Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment wrote in a letter to 
Congressman Dan Benishek, “We 
have consistently objected to rec- 
reational hunting of wolves and 
have been highly critical of both 
the rationale and the implemen- 
tation of the 2013 wolf hunting 
season by the state of Michigan.” 

Great Lakes wolves were 
put back on to the Endangered 
Species list in December 2014 by 
federal court order after hunting 
seasons in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and then Michigan were held, 
resulting in the Humane Society 
filing a lawsuit. 

Protected for decades under 
the Endangered Species Act, 

Grey Wolves in the Great Lakes 
area were delisted in 2012. But 
then Michigan’s Natural Resource 
Commission changed the state’s 
wolf management plan by classi- 
fying the wolf as a game species 
and declaring a hunting season in 
2013. Hunters in the three states 
killed 1,500 wolves. 

Groups passionate about pro- 
tecting the wolf from hunting 


and sportsman groups passionate 
about hunting wolves emerged 
and fought their battles, hold- 
ing petition drives, supporting 
pro-hunting legislation, filing 
anti-hunting lawsuits, ultimately 
resulting in the court decision in 
December 2014. 

Now the wolves are back on 
the Endangered Species list. This 
means problem wolves cannot be 
killed except if a person’s life is 
in danger. Before instituting wolf 
hunting, Michigan’s wolf plan 
allowed for killing of problem 
wolves who were attacking live- 
stock and pets. 

Sault Tribe opposes a wolf 
hunt. As a management tool, 
hunting is ineffectual and the 
wolf is a very important species 
to the Anishinaabeg. “We have 
witnessed the extermination 
of this important species from 
the 1836 Ceded Territory and, 
only recently, its slow recovery 
thanks to the protections of the 
Endangered Species Act,” wrote 
Payment. “With this hard-earned 
recovery, wolves are able to 
again play their vital ecological 
role in the Great Lakes Region. 

It is our responsibility to ensure 
that they are managed in the 
most credible and sustainable 
manner.” 

Sault Tribe recommends Great 
Lakes Grey Wolves be moved 
from Endangered to Threatened. 
Under the lesser restricted Threat- 
ened status, officials would be 
able to kill problem wolves — 
wolves who kill livestock, hunt- 
ing dogs and pets. 

Tribal members who would 
like to express their opinions 


to their Congressional repre- 
sentatives can get their names, 
addresses, phone numbers and 
emails by visiting www. congress- 
merge. com/onlinedb/ and entering 
their zip code. 

Our Michigan Senators 
are Senator Gary Peters, 2 
Russell Courtyard, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510-2202, 
(202) 224-6221; and Senator 
Debbie Stabenow 133 Hart 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC 20510, (202) 
224-4822. 


state-owned land, according to a 
Feb. 12 announcement. 

DNR officials held a public 
hearing Jan. 28 on the mine pro- 
posal that drew opponents and 
supporters from all over the state. 
Earlier in the day, state officials 
met with five Michigan tribes 
to discuss their position on the 
Graymont proposal. Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
one the tribes present, has long 
opposed Graymont’ s efforts to buy 
up to 10,000 acres of public land 
from the state. 

Creagh was to make a decision 
for the Feb. 12 Natural Resources 
Commission meeting in Lansing, 
but Graymont made another mod- 
ification to its proposal, which 
Creagh will consider over the next 
month, according to reports. In 
part, Graymont’ s new proposal 
sweetens the pot by offering the 
state 30 cents per ton royalty of 
limestone removed, up from 18.5 


cents, and offers to establish a 
regional economic development 
fund. Although Graymont has 
promised the new mine or quar- 
ry will bring jobs to the eastern 
Upper Peninsula, the Sault Tribe 
said the deal would be bad for the 
land and for everyone who enjoys 
the outdoors. 

“Selling and giving up control 
of over 10,000 acres of state land 
is unprecedented and ill-con- 
ceived,” said tribal Chairperson 
Aaron Payment. “It not only inter- 
feres with the 1836 treaty tribes’ 
right to hunt, fish and gather in its 
treaty ceded territory, it takes away 
from generations of state citizens 
those same activities. The legisla- 
tion that allows the land to be sold 
specifies the land must be surplus 
— and thousands of us are most 
certainly already using this land.” 

The tribe is concerned that the 
See “ Graymont , ” Page 1 7 
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Find; us on 

Facebook 


Photo courtesy Lori Jodoin/JKL School 

CONGRATULATIONS JKL SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THE MONTH — Back row, left to right, Triston Forgrave, Alex 
Hedges, Liza Fazzari, Cameron Hoornstra, Brianna Jones, Rachel Passage; middle, left to right, Danika Jo 
Labranche, Lyla Beaulieu, Adrianna Natzke, Lilly Russo, Addison Roy, Brooklyn Mills; front, left to right, Aiden 
Rath, Alena Alcorn and Larissa Horn. Missing from photo: Lucas Wolf, Dani Osborne and Kaziah Pierce. 

Financial literacy conies to community 
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SAULT STE. MARIE — 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians has joined a 
national initiative to empower 
community members with finan- 
cial literacy. 

Sault Tribe Board Chairperson 
Aaron Payment said, “We are 
excited to join this national ini- 
tiative to help American Indians 
across the country realize their 
goals to become self-determined 
and self-sufficient.” 

The new initiative was made 
possible by the 2010 Dodd- 
Frank Wall Street Reform and 
Consumer Protection Act. It 
created Consumer Financial 
Protection Bureau (CFPB), which 
has one goal: watching out for 
American consumers in the mar- 
ket for consumer financial prod- 
ucts and services. 

Six months ago, the bureau 
announced the release of Your 


Money, Your Goals: A Financial 
Empowerment Toolkit for Social 
Services Programs to teach 
financial literacy. Since then, 
five organizations that joined the 
bureau in training social services 
staff trained over 1 ,000 social 
services staff to use the toolkit 
to help the people they serve 
take steps to reach their financial 
goals. 

Now, five more national, fed- 
eral, tribal, state and local organi- 
zations have joined in promoting 
Your Money, Your Goals — 
including Sault Tribe. The tribe 
will promote the toolkit by train- 
ing tribal and local social services 
teams and by seeking opportuni- 
ties to share their new knowledge 
with other state, regional and 
national tribal entities. 

Sault Tribe Executive Director 
Christine McPherson said, “I 
am very happy to participate in 


this national effort for our tribal 
members. It will involve many of 
our staff who have daily contact 
with the members. The endeavor 
will provide us the tools to assist 
the members in their journey to 
financial planning and aware- 
ness.” 

The 1 0 participating organi- 
zations set a collective goal of 
training 5,000 frontline staff. 
Through their work with clients 
and patients, they will share basic 
information and tools on setting 
financial goals, saving for emer- 
gencies, tracking and managing 
income and spending, budgeting, 
credit, debt, and using consumer 
financial products and services. 

“Our front line team will be 
trained to arm our members with 
financial knowledge to make 
informed decisions about man- 
aging their resources,” Payment 
added. 





National Nutrition Month 2015 



Into A Healthy 
Lifestyle 



To make an appointment 
call your local Sault Tribe 
Community Health Center. 

632-5210 

643-8689 

BOMgllL 

484-2727 

MUNISING 

387-4614 


786-2636 

341 -8469 

MUSLIMS'?? 

293-8181 



225-1615 

No referral is needed for an 
appointment! 


Quick Pick Snacks 

Blueberries 

• Fresh Peppers 

Raspberries 

• Hummus 

Strawberries 

• Peanut Butter 

Blackberries 

• Almond 

Grapes 

Butter 

Apples 

• Peanuts 

Oranges 

• Walnuts 

Peaches 

• Almonds 

Nectarines 

• Pistachios 

Plums 

• Cashews 

Carrots 

• Trail Mix 

Cauliflower 

• Granola 

Broccoli 

• Whole Grain 

Cucumbers 

Crackers 

Cherry 

• Low Fat 

Tomatoes 

String Cheese 

Snap Peas 

• Low Fat 

Edamame 

Yogurt 




Top 10 Reasons 

to Consult with a 

Registered Dietitian 

1. You have diabetes, cardiovascular problems or high blood 
pressure. 

An RD serves as an integral part of your health-care team by 
helping you safely change your eating plan without compromis- 
ing taste or nutrition. 

2. You are thinking of having or have had gastric bypass surgery. 

Since your stomach can only manage small servings, it’s a chal- 
lenge to get the right amount of nutrients in your body. An RD will 
work with you and your physician to develop an eating plan for 
your new needs. 

3. You have digestive problems. 

A registered dietitian will work with your physician to help fine- 
tune your diet so you are not aggravating your condition with 
fried foods, too much caffeine or carbonation. 

4. You’re pregnant or trying to get pregnant. 

A registered dietitian can help make sure you get nutrients like fo- 
late, especially during the first three months of pregnancy, lower- 
ing your newborn’s risk for neural tube or spinal cord defects. 

5. You need guidance and confidence for breastfeeding your 
baby. 

A registered dietitian can help make sure you're getting enough 
iron, vitamin D, fluoride and B vitamins for you and your little one. 

6. Your teenager has issues with food and eating healthy. 

A registered dietitian can assist with eating disorders like anorexia, 
bulimia and overweight issues. 

7. You need to gain or lose weight. 

A registered dietitian can suggest additional calorie sources for 
healthy weight gain or a restricted-calorie eating plan plus regu- 
lar physical activity for weight loss while still eating all your favorite 
foods. 

8. You’re caring for an aging parent. 

A registered dietitian can help with food or drug interaction, 
proper hydration, special diets for hypertension and changing 
taste buds as you age. 

9. You want to eat smarter. 

A registered dietitian can help you sort through misinforma- 
tion; learn how to read labels at the supermarket; discover that 
healthy cooking is inexpensive, learn how to eat out without ruin- 
ing your eating plan and how to resist workplace temptations. 

10. You want to improve your performance in sports. 

A registered dietitian can help.with hydration and protein needs. 
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Friends of Niigaanagiizhik 
meet Feb. 24; you're invited! 


Friends of Niigaanagiizhik 
group meeting, Feb. 24, 5:30 
p.m., at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building, 11 Ice 
Circle Drive, Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial building is such an 
important part of our tribal and 
non-tribal community. Looking 
for individuals who would like 


to be part of this group and 
help address and guide the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
building in a positive direction. 

All you have to do is show 
up at the above date and time. 

For more information, please 
contact Colleen St.Onge at 635- 
6050, 259-3948 or Les Ailing at 
203-5521. 


Sault Tribe 
powwow schedule 
for 2015 


Caring for Our Elders 
Powwow, Feb. 21 

2401 12th Ave., Escanaba, 
Mich. 

Grand entry at noon, feast at 
6 p.m. 

Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow, June 6-7 

Manistique Tribal Community 
Center on US-2 next to 
Kewadin Casino. 

Grand entries on Saturday, 1 
p.m. and 7 p.m., Sunday at 
noon. 

Crazy auction Saturday after 
feast. 

Vendors, traders or the public, 
call Viola Neadow at (906) 
341-6993 or (800) 347-7137 

Sault Tribe Traditional 
Powwow and Summer 
Gathering, July 7-12 

For more information, call 
Jackie Minton at (906) 203- 
4977 or 635-6050. 

Grand entries on Saturday at 
1 p.m. and 7 p.m., Sunday at 
1 p.m. 

For trader information, call 
Linda Grossett at (906) 635- 
6050. 

Sugar Island Traditional 
Powwow, July 17-19 

Spiritual gathering, July 17, 
powwow, July 18-19. 

Grand entries on Saturday at 
1 p.m. and 7 p.m., Sunday at 
noon. 

Campers and vendors wel- 
come. Save the date and 
reserve your space. 

For more information, contact 
Mick Frechette (906) 440-8918 
or Colleen St. Onge, (906) 
635-6050. 

Newberry Youth 
Empowerment Powwow, 

Aug. 1 

Sponsored by the Youth 


Education and Activities 
Program 

For more information, call 
Patty Teeples at (906) 341- 
3362, Dee Eggert at 635-7010, 
Lisa Burnside at 484-2298 

Gathering of the Eagles 
Hessel Powwow, Aug. 14-16 

Friday night, spiritual gather- 
ing and open drum. 

Grand entries, Saturday at 1 
and 7 p.m., Sunday at 1 p.m. 
Saturday, potluck feast at 5 
p.m. 

For more information, contact 
Lisa Burnside at lburnside@ 
saulttribe.net or Lana Causley 
at lcausley@saulttribe.ne. 

Rendezvous at the Straits St. 
Ignace Powwow, Aug. 21-23 

New France Discovery Center 

at the Father Marquette 

National Memorial 

Open to the public. Admission, 

$3 for adults, $2 for elders and 

students, children under 12 

free. 

For more information, call the 
St. Ignace Events Committee 
at (906) 643-8717 or Darryl 
Brown at 984-2083. 

Honoring the Waters 
Newberry Powwow, Sept. 5 

Newberry Tribal Center 
For more information, call 
Lois Bryant or Shirley 
Kowalke at (906) 293-8181 

Munising Powwow and Fall 
Gathering, Sept. 12 

Call Angela Satterlee or Sue 
Galisik at (906) 387-5475 

Kinross Honoring our 
Anishinabe Veterans 
Powwow, Nov. 7 

Kinross Recreation Center, for 
more information call Jackie 
Minton or Linda Grossett at 
(906) 635-6050 


Celebrate Parenting Awareness 
Month family celebration events 


In Chippewa County, the 17th 
annual Family Celebration is 
coming on March 19, 5-7 p.m., 
at the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center. The Mackinac 
County Family Fun Day comes 
to the Little Bear East Arena and 
Community Center on Saturday, 
March 21, noon to 3 p.m. 

The Family Celebration 
created in 1998 for families to 
celebrate together and spend a 
fun, free night out to recognize 
Parenting Awareness Month. 
“There are many games to play, 
free food, free ice-skating, prizes 
to be won, and lots of great infor- 
mation to take home,” said parent 
educator Jessica Gillotte. “The 
event has been successful for the 
last 1 7 years and continues to get 
bigger and better each year. We 
hope to see lots of families enjoy- 
ing time together at the event this 


SAULT -Thursday, March 19, 
5-7 p.m., at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center. 
Prizes throughout the night, 
free skating and rentals, pizza, 
and community agencies pre- 
senting. 

ST. IGNACE - Saturday, March 
21, noon-3 p.m., Little Bear 
East. Hot dogs and ice cream 
social, community agencies 
presenting and 3 p.m. drawing 
for kids’ bikes. 


year!” 

The Sault has grown to become 
one of the biggest sought-after 
events in the community, accord- 
ing to Gillotte, who said it draws 
nearly 500 people each year. 
Fabulous prizes are up for grabs 
by simply attending, prizes such 
as bicycles, bedroom make overs, 


car seats, pool parties, Soo Locks 
Boat Tours tickets and many 
other prizes. 

The committee that puts this 
event together consists of hard 
working, dedicated individuals 
who enjoy putting on this event 
for families so they can spend 
time together having fun. 

Manistique also hosts a family 
event, with the date and time as 
yet to be determined. 

These events are free to the 
public, parental supervision is 
required. Event sponsors include 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services, 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 
Chippewa County Council for 
Youth and Families, Children’s 
Trust Fund and the Eastern Upper 
Peninsula Intermediate School 
District. 


Sault Tribe committee openings 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Tara McKelvie, 
523 Ashmun St., Sault Ste. Marie. 
Email tmckelvie@saulttribe.net or 
call 635-6050 for any questions. 

• Health Board - One vacancy 
(4-year term) 


• Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee - Three large boat 
captain vacancies, one small boat 
captain vacancy (4-year terms) 

• Child Welfare Committee - 
Two vacancies (four-year terms). 
Must pass background check. 

• Election Committee - Nine 
vacancies (4-year terms) 

• Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Eight vacancies 
(2-year terms) 


• Housing Commission - One 

Unit IV vacancy (4-year term) 

• Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(women, 4-year terms), two 
vacancies (men, 4-year terms) 

• Escanaba Elder 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
vacancy (4-year term) 

• Munising Elder 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
vacancy (4-year term) 


Michigan State Police promoting 
stalking awareness and education 


The Michigan State Police 
seeks to educate citizens about 
identifying and reporting stalking. 

According to the Bureau of 
Justice statistics, during a one-year 
period 6.6 million people age 18 
or older in the Unites States were 
stalked and nearly three in four 
victims knew their offender. 

In Michigan, stalking is a 
crime defined as a willful course 
of conduct involving repeated 
or continuing harassment of 
another individual that would 


cause a reasonable person to feel 
terrorized, frightened, intimidated, 
threatened, harassed or molested 
and that actually causes the victim 
to feel terrorized, frightened, 
intimidated, threatened, harassed 
or molested. 

“Unfortunately, victims of 
stalking are often afraid to come 
forward,” said Trooper Ailene 
Bitnar, community service trooper 
at the Sault Ste. Marie post. 

“It is important for victims of 
stalking to report this crime to law 


enforcement so we have a better 
opportunity to protect victims 
and help prevent future stalking 
encounters.” 

Many resources are available 
to victims. The National Center 
for Victims of Crime provides a 
comprehensive list of resources 
on their website at www. 
vicitimsofcrime .org . 

If you feel you are being 
stalked, seek help as soon as 
possible by contacting law 
enforcement. 


Tips for recognizing teen dating violence 


Here are some signs that may 
indicate you or someone you know 
are in an abusive relationship: 

• Your partner has trouble 
dealing with his or her anger. 

• Your partner acts out in a 
physical way by throwing objects 
and hitting things. 

• Your partner exhibits extreme 
jealousy, controlling behavior, 
quick involvement, unpredictable 
mood swings, alcohol or drug 


use, hypersensitivity or is verbally 
abusive. 

• Your partner isolates you from 
your family or friends. 

• Your partner uses force during 
an argument. 

• Your partner threatens 
violence. 

• Your partner is cruel to 
animals or children. 

• Your partner is always 
blaming others for their problems 


and feelings. 

If you are in a relationship 
where you are being abused or 
if you know someone who is 
being abused, seek help as soon 
as possible. Confide in a parent, 
teacher, counselor, police officer or 
contact the National Teen Dating 
Abuse Hotline at (866) 331-9474. 
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Tribal freedom of information ordinance adopted 


By Rick Smith 

The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors recently passed 
Resolution 2015-12 adding a 
new chapter to the Tribal Code, 
Chapter 15: Tribal Freedom of 
Information Ordinance. It became 
effective on Feb. 6. 

“Tribal members have always 
had a right of access to most 
tribal records under Article III 
of the tribe’s Bylaws,” said 
Sault Tribe General Counsel 
John Wernet. Article III of the 
Tribal Code states that all books, 
records and financial accounts 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, including 
the tribal roll, shall be open to 
inspection by tribal members 
upon reasonable request to the 
board of directors. 

“But,” Wernet notes, “in 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors met for a regularly sched- 
uled meeting Jan. 20 in Sault Ste. 
Marie, all board members were 
present with the exception of Rita 
Glyphs. 

Resolution 2015-17: Modular bid 
authorization - The tribe’s chief 
financial officer was authorized 
to bid up to $15,000 from the 
Building Fund to purchase modular 
buildings from the GS A Auction 
website. 

2015-18: NCAI, Using Science 
to Build Tribal Capacity for Data 
Intensive Research - The sub- 
mission of a subcontract applica- 
tion for funding to the National 
Congress of American Indians was 
approved for the project, “Using 
Science to Build Tribal Capacity 
for Data Intensive Research.” 

2015-19: Request reservation 
status 2000 trust parcel, St. Ignace, 
Mackinac County, Michigan - 


practice, this has meant that 
requests for tribal records had to 
be submitted directly to the board 
of directors. The board would 
have to discuss the request in 
an open meeting and determine 
whether the request was 
‘reasonable’ under the Bylaws. It 
would then have to formally vote 
to grant or deny the request. The 
new law is intended to simplify 
this cumbersome process. 

Under the new law, the board 
has designated a public records 
officer and has delegated to that 
officer the authority to grant or 
deny most requests for tribal 
records.” For now, at least, the 
executive assistant to the board 
is the designated public records 
officer. 

Wernet further indicated 
that, like the federal and state 


The board requested, (according 
to section seven of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 autho- 
rizing the Secretary to add such 
lands to the tribe’s reservation), that 
a parcel of land containing 77.73 
acres be added to the Sault Tribe’s 
existing reservation in St. Ignace. 

2015-20: Trust land status, 
Kewadin Campground, Hessel, 
Mackinac County, Michigan - The 
tribe is requesting the Secretary of 
the Interior accept title to a parcel 
of land in trust for the benefit and 
on behalf of the tribe. The land 
is located in Clark Township in 
Mackinac County and is to be used 
for camping and recreational activ- 
ities and not intended for gaming 
purposes. 

2015-21: Trust land status, Tribal 
Administration Annex Building, 

531 Ashmun St. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan - The tribe is asking the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept 
title to a parcel of land in trust and 


freedom of information laws, the 
new tribal ordinance includes 
exemptions intended to protect 
certain records where public 
disclosure would be harmful to 
the tribe or its members. These 
exemptions, for example, allow 
the tribe to protect personal 
information that may constitute 
an unwarranted invasion of 
privacy, information about active 
law enforcement investigations, 
records subject to attorney- 
client or physician-patient 
privilege, bids or appraisals 
until specified time frames have 
elapsed, testing information, 
medical or psychological facts 
or evaluations, inter-office 
communications and so on. 

When a request is received, 
the public records officer will 
acquire the requested information 


is requested to declare the parcel 
a part of the tribe’s reservation in 
Sault Ste. Marie. The parcel is to 
be used to accommodate Tribal 
Governmental departments and is 
not intended for gaming purposes. 

2015-22: Trust land status, 

Eagle Ridge, Marquette, Marquette 
County, Michigan - Another parcel 
(to be used for housing) the tribe 
is requesting be taken into trust on 
behalf of the tribe and made a part 
of the Sault Tribe reservation. 

2015-23: Law Enforcement - 
2014 COPS TRGP establishment 
of FY 2015 budget - A FY 2015 
budget was established for the 
2014 COPS TRGP with Federal 
Department of Justice monies of 
$114,070. 

2015-24: Sugar Island ERFO, 
request to establish FY 2015 
budget - The board approved the 
establishment of a FY 2015 budget 
for the Sugar Island ERFO with 
Federal monies of $8 1 1 ,607 . 


from appropriate tribal sources 
and review it. The tribe’s legal 
counsel may help the public 
records officer to determine if 
any material is exempt from 
disclosure in whole or part. 

A fee may be charged for 
providing records, but the fee 
cannot be more than the tribe’s 
actual costs of reproduction of 
materials. A record search may 
be conducted or copies may 
be furnished without a fee or 
at a reduced fee if a waiver or 
reduction of the fee is determined 
to be in the public interest 
because it primarily benefits the 
general public or because of the 
indigence of the member making 
the request. 

“If a request is denied, in 
whole or in part, the tribal 
member can appeal that decision 


2015-25: Tribal Transportation 
Safety Plan request to establish FY 
2015 budget - An FY 2015 bud- 
get was established for the Tribal 
Transportation Safety Plan with 
Federal BIA monies of $1 1 ,000. 

2015-26: Tribal Court - Judicial 
Services and Juvenile Detention 
FY 2015 budget modifications - 
The FY 2015 budget modifications 
to Judicial Services and Juvenile 
Detention to reallocate funds 
between two cost centers was 
approved. 

2015-27: FY 2015 Enterprises 
Capital Purchases budget 
(Excluding Midjim St. Ignace) - A 
total of $701,800 was approved 
for Enterprises Fiscal Year 2015 
Capital Purchases Budget. 

2015-28: 2015 Great 
Lakes Restoration Initiative 
(Waabizheshi) - The Inland Fish 
and Wildlife Department has devel- 
oped a collaborative project with 
Michigan State University and the 
U.S. Forest Service to assess and 
develop conservation measures for 
the American marten populations 
and habitat. Tribal members harvest 
proportionally more American mar- 
ten than any other species allocated 
under the 2007 Inland Consent 
Decree. The board authorized the 
chairperson or an authorized repre- 
sentative to sign, negotiate, amend 
and execute any agreements for 
the BIA Great Lakes Restoration 
Initiative Funding Program that 
provides funding for habitat assess- 
ment and restoration. 

2015-29: Temporary portable 
wheelchair ramps and bedrails - 
The board approved up to $15,000 
in tribal support be added to the 
Elder Health Care Program for 
the purpose of acquiring no less 
than three temporary portable 
wheelchair ramps which the pro- 
gram will loan on a temporary, 
short-term basis to qualifying low 
income elders residing within the 
tribe’s service area in cases deemed 
medically necessary. An additional 
$5,000 in tribal support was added 
to the Elder Health Care Program 
to add bedrails to the Durable 
Medical List. 

The board convened another 
meeting on Feb. 3. All board mem- 
bers were present except for Unit I 
Representative Cathy Abramson. 

An application to the U.S. 
Department of Justice was 
approved in response to a solicita- 
tion for fiscal year 2015 coordinat- 
ed tribal assistance. 


to the Tribal Court and ask the 
court to require the records to be 
disclosed,” Wernet noted. “Such 
appeals must be filed within 30 
days after the denial. If the court 
agrees with the tribal member 
and orders disclosure of the tribal 
record, it can also require the 
tribe to pay the tribal member’s 
attorney fees.” 

Wernet added, “Tribal court 
records are not covered by the 
new law. Instead, requests for 
court records will continue to be 
handled by the court as they have 
in the past.” 

Those interested in viewing 
the new ordinance in its entirety 
can find it on the tribe’s web page 
at: www.saulttribe.com/images/ 
stories/government/tribalcode/ 
CHAPTR15.pdf. 

20, Feb. 3 

The chairman of the board 
was named as a delegate, board 
representatives and Gaming 
Commission Director Ken 
Ermatinger were designated as 
alternates to the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCA) 

2015 annual convention and 
to the National Indian Gaming 
Association (NIGA). An expen- 
diture of $550 was approved for 
annual dues of the NCAI as was an 
expenditure of $15,000 for NIGA 
membership dues. 

Gary “Tom” Derwin was 
appointed as a delegate to the 
Michigan Indian Elders Association 
for a term of two years or until 
his appointment as a Unit V rep- 
resentative expires, which ever is 
earliest. 

A fiscal year 2015 budget mod- 
ification was approved for the St. 
Ignace clinic for an increase in 
Indian Health Service funds of 
$88,865 with no effect on tribal 
support. 

An appropriation of $245,950 
was approved for the fiscal year 
2015 Governmental Buildings 
Capital Purchases budget, which 
will come from Other Revenue/ 
Fund Balance. 

Fiscal year 2015 budgets were 
approved for the installation of a 
well for the Wequayoc Cemetery 
project and a bathroom at the 
Hessel powwow grounds. The 
Wequayoc budget was set with 
$10,000 in Indian Health Service 
(IHS) funds and up to $2,000 from 
the Building Fund while the Hessel 
bathroom budget was set with 
$10,000 in IHS funding and up to 
$5,000 in tribal support. 

A fee-based consultation pol- 
icy as suggested by the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation 
was approved for the tribe’s cultur- 
al repatriation specialist for work 
conducted on behalf of agencies or 
applicants in identifying historic 
properties that may be significant 
to American Indian tribes. 

A grant application was 
approved for submission to the 
U.S. Department of Transportation 
to aid tribal transit programs for 
fiscal years 2015-17. 

The membership/internal ser- 
vices executive director was direct- 
ed to develop a job description 
for an economic director, identify 
internal and external funding sourc- 
es and report the findings to the 
board in 30 days. 



Flags are available for sale 
in the following sizes: 





18- x 24-inch 
wood dowel 
gold fringe 
$30 


] 3- x 5-inch stick flag $3 


DISPLAY YOUR 
TRIBAL FLAG! 


Get Your Own Official Flag of Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians! 

THREE WAYS TO ORDER — 

Email: slucas@saulttribe.net 

Call Local: 906-632-6398 
Call Toll-Free: 800-793-0660 

Mail: 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Attn: Sherrie Lucas 
531 Ashmun St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

THREE WAYS TO PAY— 

Pay by Check, Money Order or Credit 
Card! 


Please add 6% sales tax and shipping: $4.50 for 
the first item and $1 for each additional item. 


Board meeting resolutions passed on Jan. 
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NCAI president delivers State of Indian Nations address 


By Rick Smith 

National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) President Brian 
Cladoosby delivered the wide- 
ranging 2015 State of Indian 
Nations address to members of 
Congress, senior government 
officials and leaders of tribal 
nations on Jan. 22 in Washington, 
D.C. The annual State of Indian 
Nations address is usually 
delivered within days after the 
president of the United States 
delivers the State of the Union 
address. 

Cladoosby said Indian Country 
“grows stronger by the day” and 
called on the federal government 
to update trust relationships to 
better reflect modern times and 
remove cumbersome government 
red tape blocking tribal economic 
growth. “We must tear down 
barriers to growth, simplify 
regulations that are limiting 
opportunities and acknowledge 
that tribes have the capability as 
governments to oversee our own 
affairs,” he said. 

Major points covered by the 
NCAI president included review 
of progress, budget priorities 
as noted in the recent 130-page 
fiscal year 2016 Indian Country 
budget request, Promoting Self- 
Determination, Modernizing 
the Trust Relationship , tribal 
tax reform to allow tribes 
to raise funds from taxes 
without duplicating state taxes, 
technology, education and 
economic growth and work that 
remains to be done. 

The president cited Indian 
Country advancements on Capitol 
Hill such as the reauthorization of 
the Violence Against Women Act, 
permanent reauthorization of the 
Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act, Tribal General Welfare 


Exclusion Act, continuation of 
the annual White House Tribal 
Nations Conferences and a 
presidential visit to the Sioux 
Standing Rock Reservation in the 
Dakotas. 

He also said Indian Country 
must be vigilant in protecting the 
trust relationship with the United 
States. “There are too many 
people who believe that when 
Europeans got to this land and 
moved west, they simply claimed 
empty land for themselves, but 
that is not true. In fact, the U.S. 
government signed more than 
400 treaties,” he went on to say 
that the treaties are older than 
many state constitutions, and 
all of the treaties continue to 
stand as the supreme law of the 
land. Cladoosby added, “Every 
member of Congress and federal 
official is responsible for carrying 
out that trust. Part of their job 
description is to make sure that 
the United States of America 
honors its commitment and lives 
up to its word. After all, this trust 
is not a handout. It is a contract. 

It is a commitment. It is their 
duty to honor it.” 

While many tribes are living 
success stories, Cladoosby noted, 
“too many of Indian Country’s 
nations and communities are 
a long way from prosperity.” 

He mentioned the high rates of 
unemployment, student dropouts, 
drug and alcohol abusers and 
suicide. He indicated trust is 
based on respect and a good place 
to begin developing respect is by 
eliminating the use of American 
Indians as mascots. He pointed 
to the controversial Washington 
Redskins name and mascot as an 
example, “There is no honor in 
the name of the team,” he said, 
“it’s long past that Wahingtonians 


see their fellow persons with 
the eyes of respect and not as 
mascots for a football business 
that doesn’t even have a fraction 
of the resilience, pride or strength 
of character of any tribal nation 
in the United States.” 

Further, Cladoosby indicated, 
the trust relationship between the 
United States and Indian Country 
must be modernized. While the 
paternalistic approach by the 
U.S. government in the past is 
fading a little, Indian Country 
must become a governing partner 
in Indian matters. “We need 
a relationship that is based on 
support, not paternalism and 
control. Whether policy related 
to the Keystone pipeline or 
renewable energy, health care or 
education,” he said. Moreover, 


he noted, the federal government 
needs to “update its laws and 
regulations to reflect the 21 st 
Century partnership. In fact, I got 
a call last week from the 19^ and 
20^ centuries saying they wanted 
their rules and regulations back.” 

Along with modernizing 
the federal trust relationship, 
Cladoosby said Indian Country 
needs an update in technology. 

“I urge Congress and the 
administration to accelerate works 
that are underway to partners 
in the private sector to expand 
broadband connectivity in Indian 
Country,” he said, “we also need 
a comprehensive and updated 
study of our technology needs” to 
aid in education, business, health 
care and other concerns. 

Cladoosby called for the 


encouragement of tribal- state 
partnerships and congressional 
legislation to support language 
programs so children may learn 
about their ancestral history and 
culture and to bolster general 
education. Further, he noted, 
schools opertated by the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Education 
should come under scrutiny. 

Tribes need the authority 
to raise tax revenue without 
overlapping state taxation 
already in place, Cladoosby 
said. “I urge Congress to take 
up significant tax reform this 
year, tax reform that includes 
tribes and recognizes tribal 
sovereignty so we can better 
provide essential government 
services and later groundwork 
for growth.” 


Sault High junior in Sports Illustrated 


By Rick Smith 

She is a junior in high school, 
but as young as she is, Abby 
Roque of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
is a world-class role model for 
youngsters everywhere. She 
excels in academics and sports, 
plus in her spare time she cares 
for cats and dogs at a local animal 
shelter. She seems to possess a 
sharp mind, warm heart and a 
daring spirit. 

Ms. Roque, an ice hockey 
player, is highlighted in the Faces 
in the Crowd feature of the Jan. 

19 issue of the popular magazine, 
Sport Illustrated. 

The feature notes Ms. Roque 
is a junior forward for the Sault 
Area High School boys hockey 
team. Furthermore, she scored a 
backhanded game- winning goal 
to help the U.S. beat Canada 
2-1 “m the opening round of the 
18-and-under worlds in Buffalo. 


She was a member of the team 
that earned silver in the 2014 
junior worlds, falling to Canada 
5-1 in the finalC 

According to her bio, Ms. 
Roque is frequently listed on 
the Saul High honor roll with a 
grade point average of 4.0 and 
was awarded English/Language 
Arts Student of the Year. She 
participated in two International 
Ice Hockey Federation Under- 18 
Women’s World Championships 
garnering silver in 2014 and gold 
in 2015. Further, she took second 
place in the 2014 Under- 18 
Series vs. Canada. She attended 
the 2014 Women’s National 
Festival and attended the Player 
Development Camp four times. 

There’s no telling what further 
adventures this young lady 
might embark on prior to her 
high school graduation. After 
she graduates, though, she has a 



2016 hockey scholarship waiting 
for her from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Ms. Roque is the daughter of 
Jim and Julia Roque of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


NCAI analysis of President Obama's 2016 budget request 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - On 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, the National 
Congress of American Indians 
(NCAI) released an analysis of 
the president’s fiscal year 2016 
budget, which highlighted the 
impact on funding for Indian 
programs. The budget proposes 
an overall an increase of 12 
percent for the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs over the fiscal year 
2015 enacted level, the largest 
increase in more than a decade 
(excluding Recovery Act funding) 
and a nine percent increase for 
the Indian Health Service. 

Overall, several proposals 
in the fiscal year 2016 budget 
request would improve the federal 
government’s fulfillment of treaty 
and trust responsibilities in the 
federal budget, proposals which 
should benefit from bipartisan 
support. NCAI and tribal leaders 
will continue to work with 
appropriators and members in 
both the House and Senate to 
underscore the importance of 
strengthened investments in direct 
services to tribes and funding for 
programs administered by tribes. 

President Brian Cladoosby 
responded to the fiscal year 2016 
budget release with, “Indian 
Country strongly supports 
the several increases that 
recognize the treaty and trust 
responsibilities, with the goal of 
parity in governmental resources 
for tribes. Tribes also strongly 


support the proposal to make BIA 
and IHS contract support costs 
mandatory, which tribes have 
called for in tribal consultation 
over many years.” 

Highlights of 2016 president’s 
proposed budget include: 

• Mandatory contract support 
costs: The requested 2016 budget 
includes a legislative proposal to 
reclassify contract support costs 
as permanent funding beginning 
in fiscal year 2017. 

• Native youth: The creation 
of Generation Indigenous, which 
is a comprehensive multi-agency 
initiative to help improve the 
lives of and opportunities for 
Native youth in multiple areas 
such as broadband access and 
college and career-readiness. 

• Tiwahe (Family) Initiative, 
a comprehensive and integrated 
approach to address the inter- 
related problems of poverty, 
violence and substance abuse 
faced by Indian communities. 

The proposed fiscal year 2016 
budget would provide $15 million 
to expand the Tiwahe Initiative, 

$6 million more for social 
services, $4 million more for law 
enforcement for alternatives to 
incarceration and $5 million more 
for aid to tribal family courts. 

• Public safety: The budget 
includes $417.4 million for the 
Department of Justice public 
safety initiatives in Indian 
Country, which is a $102 million 


increase. 

• Tribal Behavioral Health 
Grant (TBHG) increases. 

The TBHG would receive an 
additional $25 million as part 
of Generation Indigenous. With 
the expansion of the TBHG 
program, SAMHSA aims to 
reduce substance use and suicide 
among Native youth and address 
conditions, which impact learning 
in Bureau of Indian Education 
schools. 

• Indian education funding 
would increase for Bureau 


of Indian Education (BIE), 
expanding broadband for BIE 
schools, scholarships and higher 
education. 

As Congress makes decisions 
as a part of the appropriations 
process in the coming weeks and 
months, NCAI urges law makers 
to support parity in governmental 
and program funding as well as 
promote Indian self-determination 
to achieve the vision of broader 
progress in Indian Country. 

Read the full budget analysis at 
www.ncai .org/resources/ncai. 
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get to a healthy 
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See your health care 
provider today to 
set your goals and 
write a plan. 
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VA homeless veterans help comes to tribes 



WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) 
announced on Jan. 30 that the 
HUD and U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) program 
that helps homeless veterans find 
permanent supportive housing 
will, for the first time, expand 
directly into American Indian 
communities. 

This support for veterans is 
provided through the HUD- 
Veterans Affairs Supportive 
Housing (HUD-VASH) 

Program, which combines rental 
assistance from HUD with case 
management and clinical services 
provided by VA. 

The HUD-VASH program will 
now be opened to tribes so they 
may directly serve American 
Indian veterans living on or near 
tribal lands. 

To expand the HUD-VASH 
program, $4 million will be 
invested specifically to support 
American Indian veterans experi- 
encing homelessness by provid- 
ing them with secure housing and 
connecting them with clinical ser- 
vices and case management. This 
groundbreaking new effort will 
expand opportunity for approx- 
imately 650 veterans who are 


currently home- 
less or at risk of 
homelessness. 

“Ensuring 
that our men 
and women who 
served in uni- 
form receive the 
care and support 
they’ve earned is 
a national respon- 
sibility,” said 
HUD Secretary 
Julian Castro. 

“But for too long, fulfilling that 
responsibility to many American 
Indian veterans has been borne 
by Indian Country alone. We’re 
changing that this year.” 

Expanding the HUD-VASH 
program will inform and improve 
how HUD serves American 
Indian veterans, as well as further 
the goals of ending homeless- 
ness in tribal communities more 
broadly. While there is a need for 
the program in Indian Country, 
HUD is calling on both national 
and regional American Indian 
leaders, associations and com- 
munities to offer insight into the 
design of the expansion, includ- 
ing ways that tribes estimate 
homelessness, what criteria HUD 
should establish in allocating 


funding, what medical providers 
are offering care to veterans, and 
how HUD can target program 
assistance in ways that encourage 
the creation of new housing. 

To expedite the program 
expansion, HUD has requested 
tribal responses through its Office 
of Native American Programs 
within 30 days rather than the 
traditional 60-day comment peri- 
od. Comments can be submitted 
by Feb. 25 to tribalhudvashcom- 
ments@hud.gov. 

In addition, six of HUD’s 
regional field offices will host 
public listening sessions with 
American Indian communities in 
their areas. Those who can attend 
sessions are encouraged to do so. 

As HUD celebrates its 50th 
anniversary this year, Secretary 


Castro is focused on advancing 
policies that create opportuni- 
ties for all Americans, including 
the broader administration goal 
of ending homelessness among 
veterans. HUD-VASH is an 
important part of that effort to 
provide critical housing and ser- 
vices to veterans experiencing 
homelessness that also includes 
HUD’s Continuum of Care pro- 
gram, VA’s Supportive Services 
for Veteran Families and the 
Mayors Challenge to End Veteran 
Homelessness. 

Since the release of Opening 
Doors, the nation’s first federal 
strategic plan to prevent and end 
homelessness, all forms of home- 
lessness have declined signifi- 
cantly, particularly among veter- 
ans. In November of 2014, HUD, 
VA and the U.S. Interagency 
Council on Homelessness 
released a national estimate of 
veteran homelessness in the 
United States, which showed a 
decline of 33 percent (or 24,837 
people) since 2010. This includes 
a nearly 40 percent drop in the 
number of unsheltered veterans 
sleeping on the street. 

Since 2008, HUD and VA have 
awarded more than 59,000 HUD- 
VASH vouchers and served more 


than 74,000 veterans experiencing 
homelessness. Rental assistance 
and support services provided 
through HUD-VASH are a critical 
resource for local communities 
in ending homelessness among 
veterans. 

In the traditional HUD-VASH 
program, VA medical centers 
assess veterans experiencing 
homelessness before referring 
them to local housing agencies 
for these vouchers. Decisions are 
traditionally based on a variety 
of factors, most importantly the 
duration of homelessness and 
the need for longer term, more 
intensive support in obtaining and 
maintaining permanent housing. 

The HUD-VASH program 
includes both the rental assistance 
the voucher provides and the 
comprehensive case management 
that VAMC staff offers. 

Veterans participating in the 
traditional HUD-VASH program 
rent privately owned housing and 
generally contribute no more than 
30 percent of their income toward 
rent. 

VA offers eligible veterans 
experiencing homelessness with 
clinical and supportive services 
through its medical centers across 
the U.S., Guam and Puerto Rico. 


Obama proposes 2016 budget 


From the White House 

While the president’s proposed 
2016 budget is designed to 
bring mainstream middle class 
economics into the 21 st Century, 
it appears to start bringing 
the nation’s government-to- 
govemment relationship with 
Indian Country into the modern 
era as well. As he said at the 
2014 White House Tribal Nations 
Conference, “The United States 
shares a sacred bond with our 
Native nations. We have a sacred 
responsibility to all our young 
people, including Native youth. 
Every day that I have the honor 
to serve as your President, I will 
do everything I can to meet that 
responsibility, and honor that 
trust, and to do right by your 
nations, and your children and 
future generations.” 

Supporting tribal sovereignty 
and nation building 
More than 20 federal 
departments and agencies and all 
566 Federally recognized tribes 
collectively provide services to 
more than two million American 
Indians. The budget proposes 
$20.9 billion, a $1.5 billion (8 
percent) increase over the 2015 
enacted level, across a wide 
range of federal programs serving 
tribes including education, 
social services, justice, health, 
infrastructure, and stewardship 
of land, water, and other natural 
resources. These increases 
support improved access to 
federal programs and resources, 
particularly focused on youth 
through the administration’s 
newly established Generation 
Indigenous initiative. 

A one-stop approach to 
federal programs and services 
The budget for the U.S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) overall 
provides $2.9 billion, a $323 
million (12 percent) increase 
over the 2015 enacted level and 
capitalizes on the role of BIA 
as a broad ranging provider of 


federal services 
by proposing to 
create a one-stop 
shop approach 
for facilitating 
tribal access to 
federal funds 
and programs 
across the U.S. 
government. 

Addressing 
Indian Country 
technological 
concerns 

The budget 
includes an 
increase of $12 
million for the BIA to work with 
tribes and other federal agencies 
to help address long-standing 
concerns tribes have expressed 
with the quality of data in Indian 
Country. 

Promoting tribal self- 
determination through federal 
contracting 

The budget fully funds 
estimated Contract Support Costs 
(CSCs) for tribes that administer 
programs funded through the BIA 
and Indian Health Service (IHS). 
This includes $277 million for the 
BIA (a $26 million increase over 
the 2015 enacted level) and $718 
million for IHS (a $55 million 
increase over the 2015 enacted 
level). The budget also includes 
a new long-term proposal to fully 
fund CSC by reclassifying both 
BIA and IHS CSCs to mandatory 
funding beginning in fiscal year 
2017. 

Supporting Native youth 
through Generation Indigenous 

The budget enhances 
Generation Indigenous work 
through new and increased 
investments, including $34.2 
million to the Department of 
the Interior (DOI) to extend 
broadband internet and computer 
access to all Bureau of Indian 
Education-funded schools and 
dormitories, $10 million to 
Housing and Urban Development 



Sault Tribe Board Chairperson Aaron Payment with 
President Obama in Washington, D.C., last month. 

and $8 million to DOI to address 
teacher housing needs, $50 
million to Health and Human 
Services to provide youth-focused 
behavioral, mental health and 
substance abuse services and 
$53 million for Native Youth 
Community Projects at the 
U.S. Education Department 
to support community-driven, 
comprehensive strategies to 
improve college and career- 
readiness of American Indian 
youth. 

Transforming the Bureau of 
Indian Education (BIE) 

Total funding for BIE 
elementary, secondary and 
post- secondary schools is 
$904 million, an increase of 
$94 million (12 percent) over 
the 2015 enacted level. The 
budget supports transformation 
with investments to increase 
opportunities and improve 
outcomes in the classroom, 
provide excellent instructional 
services and teacher quality, 
promote enhanced Native 
language and cultural curricula 
and programming, enhance 
broadband and digital access, 
and provide grants to incentivize 
creative solutions to school 
transformations. The budget also 
includes a $59 million increase 
over the 2015 enacted level 
for education construction to 


for Indian Country 

improve school infrastructure and SAMHSA (a $25 million increase 


facilities. 

Investing in tribally driven 
education 

The budget provides $15.4 
billion, a $1 billion increase, 
for the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Title I program 
and $750 million for preschool 
development grants, a substantial 
increase of $500 million over 
2015 to help states, BIE, and 
tribal educational agencies 
to develop and expand high- 
quality preschool programs 
in targeted communities The 
budget also significantly expands 
the Department of Education’s 
new Native Youth Community 
Projects initiative from $3 million 
to $53 million, to better support 
comprehensive, community- 
driven strategies to improve 
college and career-readiness of 
American Indian youth. 

Supporting strong 
communities and families 

The Budget proposes $122 
million for the Tiwahe Initiative, 
a $15 million increase over the 
2015 enacted level, to address the 
interrelated problems of poverty, 
violence and substance abuse in 
tribal communities. 

Social services for Indian 
Country 

A total of $903 million is 
proposed for U.S. Health and 
Human Services, a $191 million 
increase over 2015. This includes 
$830 million for programs serving 
tribes in HHS’s Administration 
for Children and Families, a $132 
million (19 percent) increase 
over the 2015 enacted level, with 
$231 million for Head Start, $183 
million for Tribal TANF, $43 
million for Tribal Child Support, 
$202 million for Child Care 
programs, $54 million for child 
welfare programs, $50 million 
for the Administration of Native 
Americans and $130 million for 
other programs serving tribes. 

This also includes $39 million for 


over the 2015 enacted level) and a 
new $25 million program in IHS 
for youth behavioral health. 

At the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, the 
budget includes up to $15 million 
to implement a demonstration 
of the Jobs-Plus model in Indian 
Country. Jobs-Plus, which 
combines job training with 
financial incentives to encourage 
work, has been shown to boost 
the annual incomes of public 
housing residents by $1,300 on 
average. 

Improving access to health 
care 

The budget proposes $5.1 
billion for the IHS, $461 million 
above the 2015 enacted level, 
to strengthen federal, tribal and 
urban programs. In the 2016 
budget, Contract Support Costs 
are funded in the IHS budget at 
the estimated full cost of $718 
million and includes a proposal to 
reclassify Contract Support Costs 
as a mandatory appropriation 
beginning in fiscal year 2017. It 
also provides increased resources 
to purchase health care services 
outside of the Indian health 
system when services are not 
available at IHS-funded facilities. 
To increase access to health care 
services and improve the Indian 
health system, the budget also 
provides increased funding for 
construction and staffing of new 
and replacement health clinics. 

Public safety alternatives to 
incarceration 

The Department of Justice 
(DOJ) is proposed to receive $419 
million (a $102 million increase 
over the 2015 enacted level) for 
public safety initiatives in Indian 
Country and $364 million for 
public safety and justice programs 
funded by the BIA (a $12 million 
increase over the 2015 enacted 
level). DOJ funding is provided 
for additional 

— See “Budget ” page 7 
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Tribal elder opens counseling practice in Marquette 


MARQUETTE — Sault Tribe 
member and Marquette resi- 
dent, Mary McCarthy LLMSW, 
provides professional holistic 
counseling services for adults and 
children, treating depression, anx- 
iety, substance abuse, school and 
job stress and relationship issues. 

She began her practice last 
fall, seeing mostly children, cou- 
ples and women. 

McCarthy grew up in Sault 
Ste. Marie. As a teen, she taught 
catechism for Father Prud’homme 
at St. Isaac Jogues. Her grand- 
mother, Mary Payment Trempe, 


was a member of St. Mary’s par- 
ish. As a young adult, she worked 
as a counselor for Upward 
Bound. 

McCarthy is a licensed social 
worker. “LLMSW” refers to a 
“limited license master social 
worker.” She also has an MA in 
education/counseling and over 
20 years experience as a teacher 
and counselor for children from 
preschool to high school. She 
practiced massage therapy and 
Structural Integration for 10 years 
and served as counselor/therapist 
for three years in a rehabilitation 


residential center. 

“My path meandered. I did lots 
of different things as I felt drawn 
to them,” McCarthy said. “At this 
stage of my life, I am integrating 
it all and sharing it with others, 
with an added spiritual dimen- 
sion.” 

McCarthy has studied with a 
Naturopathic physician, is doing 
coursework in the Science of 
Natural Healing, and received 
professional training in various 
energy methods and “Mindsighf ’ 
training. 

Her specialty is short-term 


psychotherapy using various 
approaches — cognitive behav- 
ioral therapy, mindfulness practic- 
es, energy techniques, and nutri- 
tional coaching. 

“Because I have a varied and 
diverse background, I feel I can 
offer a more holistic approach to 
treatment than standard therapy,” 
she said. 

McCarthy can be reached by 
calling (906) 273-0121 or sending 
her a message through her web- 
site, www.marymccarthyllmsw. 
com. 



Ribbons hung in observance of national White Out campaign 


Michigan State Police 
Trooper Ailene Bitnar’s LSSU 
criminal justice class hung 
white ribbons on light posts 
around downtown 
Sault Ste. Marie 
in support of the 
Diane Peppier 
Resource Center 
for the White Out 
Campaign. The 
national campaign 
aims to “white out” 
violence against 
women. 

The students 
were raising public 
awareness about 
ending violence 
against women 
by the hanging of 
these white ribbons. 

Trooper Bitnar intends to help 
educate the public on teen vio- 
lence and how to recognize the 
warning signs of a potentially 


abusive relationship. 

“It is important for both male 
and female teens to understand 
the importance of having a 

respectful relation- 
ship that does not 
include violence 
or other forms of 
abuse,” Bitnar said. 
“No relationship is 
worth putting your 
life in danger.” 

Seek help as 
soon as possible if 
you are in a rela- 
tionship where you 
are being abused 
or if you know 
someone who is 
in such a relation- 
ship. “Everyone 
in any relationship 
has rights and responsibilities,” 
Bitnar said. “The right to be 
treated with respect and the 
responsibility to respect others.” 


“Everyone in 
any relationship 
has rights and 
responsibilities. 
The right to 
be treated with 
respect and the 
responsibility to 
respect others 
—Ailene Bitnar 





Above, the criminal justice 206 class at LSSU and its instructor, Trooper Ailene Bitnar, hang white ribbons 
on lightposts in downtown Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., as part of a campaign to “white out” violence against 
women. Trooper Bitnar intends to help educate the public on teen violence and how to recognize the warning 
signs of a potentially abusive relationship. “Everyone in any relationship has rights and responsibilities,” 
Bitnar said. “The right to be treated with respect and the responsibility to respect others.” 


Facts on President Obama's 2016 proposed budget for Indian Country 


From “Budget,” page 6 
grants to address criminal 
justice issues, including tribal 
victims of violence, and for 
supporting the Office of Tribal 
Justice. BIA Justice funding 
continues investments in 
reducing violent crime in Indian 
Country and supports continued 
implementation of a strategic goal 
to reduce repeat incarceration in 
targeted communities through a 
comprehensive “alternatives to 
incarceration” strategy, which 
seeks to address underlying 
causes of repeat offenses, 
including substance abuse and 
social service needs through tribal 
and federal partnerships. 

Infrastructure and housing 

HUD’s Native American 
Housing Block Grant program 
would be provided $660 
million in the proposed budget. 
The program provides tribes 
with funding for vital housing 
activities, such as construction, 
rehabilitation and operations, to 
help address housing needs in 
American Indian communities. 

In addition, $80 million is 
proposed for HUD’s Indian 
Community Development Block 
Grant (ICDBG) program and 
$10 million in ICDBG funds to 
be used to help tribes attract and 
retain high-quality teachers by 
improving the availability and 
physical condition of teacher 
housing. The proposal also 
includes $50 million (a $37 
million increase over the 2015 
enacted level) to expand USDA’s 
rural community facilities 


grant program, which can be 
used to support initiatives such 
as Generation Indigenous. It 
also includes $2.2 billion in 
community facilities direct loans, 
which allow American Indian 
communities to apply for funds 
for a variety of purposes such as 
community centers, job training 
centers or firehouses. In addition, 
community facilities tribal 
college grant funding is doubled 
from $4 million to $8 million in 
2016. 

Supporting sustainable 
stewardship of trust resources 

The budget provides $376 
million for the BIA to support 
tribes in managing resources 
and for trust real estate services, 
representing a $65 million 
increase over the 2015 enacted 
level for stewardship of fisheries, 
wildlife, forests, water and tribal 
lands. 


Community resilience in the 
face of a changing climate 

The budget provides $50 
million for BIA to support tribal 
communities in preparing and 
responding to the impacts of 
climate change, a $40 million 
increase over the 2015 enacted 
level. Tribes throughout the U.S. 
are already experiencing the 
impacts of a changing climate, 
including drought, intensifying 
wildfires, changes in plants and 
animals important to subsistence 
and culture, and coastal erosion 
and sea level rise. This funding 
will support tribes in developing 
science, tools, training, 
planning and implementation 
of actions to build resilience 
into infrastructure, resource 
management, and community 
development activities. Funding 
will also support Alaska 
Native villages in the Arctic 


in evaluating options for the 
long-term resilience of their 
communities. 

Protecting and sustaining 
rights and access to water 

The DOI budget provides a 
total of $244 million for work 
supporting American Indian 
water rights settlements and 
management, an increase of $73 
million over the 2015 enacted 
level. 

Building tribal capacity to 
protect environment and health 

In 2016, EPA is proposed to 
provide $96 million for the Tribal 
General Assistance Program, a 
$3 1 million increase over the 
2015 enacted level, to build and 


enhance the capacity of tribes 
to implement environmental 
regulatory programs and address 
environmental and public 
health needs in Indian Country, 
including safe drinking water, 
sanitation, adequate waste 
facilities and other environmental 
safeguards. 

Supporting clean and 
sustainable energy development 
and efficiency 

The budget would fund a 
new DOI Indian Energy Service 
Center at $5 million. The 
Department of Energy’s Office 
of Indian Energy also includes 
$16 million for its Tribal Energy 
Program. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 

COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 

Plumbing & Heating ( 90 6) 543.9595 

Master Plumber . „ 

License #6078 Monday - Friday 8 to 5 
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Program 


Bic Bear Arena 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

HOSPITALITY ROOM, 2ND FLOOR 
9-10 A.M. 


^Optional fitness session following with nominal fee for non-tribal members 

■ Program begins March 3 and ends June 16. 

■ One hour/ week for 16 weeks . 

■ Class materials are provided. 

■ Must Register: Call Sault Tribe Community 
Health at 906-632-5210. 
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Membership action urged now to help Native education 


By Rick Smith 

While the National Indian 
Education Association is calling 
on the U.S. Senate to reauthorize 
and improve the Elementary 
and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), the organization 
needs as much help as can be 
mustered. Following recent 
Senate committee hearings, the 
association’s president, Melvin 
Monette, issued a statement that 
indicated reauthorization of the 


ESEA “is a key opportunity for 
the federal government to uphold 
its’ trust responsibility and fairly 
provide Native students education 
services based on principles 
of accountability, equity and 
excellence.” He further added 
the ESEA is in dire need of 
improvement. 

Observers also noted 
that improving the ESEA as 
suggested by the association 
would strengthen Indian Country 


sovereignty and benefit future 
generations. 

Among the priorities the NIEA 
is putting forth to the Senate, the 
association seeks to 1) strengthen 
Native participation in education 
through tribes having the 
authority and ability to administer 
title programs, 2) encouraging 
tribal/state partnerships to work 
closely together when developing 
applications and plans for ESEA 
title programs, 3) preserving and 


revitalizing Native languages by 
providing resources for eligible 
schools to develop and maintain 
language immersion education 
and 4) increase state and local 
educational institutions’ access to 
share student data with tribes. 

Members of federally 
recognized tribes are urged to 
contact their U.S. Senators to 
encourage them to push the 
Senate Committee on Health, 
Education, Labor and Pensions 


to support improvements of 
the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act as outlined 
by the NIEA as well as its 
reauthorization. Further, note 
that the measures put forth by 
the association are supported 
by American Indian tribes and 
communities across the country, 
the National Congress of 
American Indians and numerous 
national and local American 
Indian affiliates. 


Leaders across Michigan convene to improve Indian health 



On Jan. 6 and 7, the Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan had a meeting with leaders from six federally-recog- 
nized tribes and the American Indian Health and Family Services Agency in Detroit to discuss their plans to 
improve the health of Americans Indians across Michigan. 


TRAVERSE CITY, Mich. 

- On Jan. 6 and 7, 2015, the 
Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan 
(ITCM) held a meeting with 
leaders from six federally- 
recognized tribes and the 
American Indian Health and 
Family Services Agency in 
Detroit to discuss their plans to 
improve the health of American 
Indians across Michigan. The 
meeting served as an initial 
kick-off for Racial and Ethnic 
Approaches to Community 
Health (REACH)-Journey to 
Wellness, an initiative to prevent 
long-term diseases like diabetes, 
high blood pressure and heart 
disease by encouraging exercise 
and healthy eating, as well as 
lowering commercial tobacco 
use, among American Indians in 
Michigan. 

In October of 2014, ITCM was 
awarded three years of funding 
for REACH- Journey to Wellness 
by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention and the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services as part of their 
REACH initiative. 

“Native Americans in 
Michigan suffer from some of 
the highest rates of obesity and 


chronic illnesses — like heart 
disease and diabetes — and also 
have disproportionately high 
rates of commercial tobacco use. 
By focusing on chronic disease 
prevention, REACH-Joumey 
to Wellness has the power to 
positively change the health 
and quality of life of American 
Indians in Michigan,” said Noel 
Pingatore, ITCM principal 
investigator. 

The following tribes and 
one agency will be leading 
local REACH- Journey to 
Wellness initiatives: The 
Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe, 
Nottawaseppi Band of Huron 
Potawatomi, Little Traverse Bay 
Bands of Odawa and Chippewa 
Indians, Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community, Hannahville Indian 
Community, Bay Mills Indian 
Community and American Indian 
Health and Family Services 
Agency in Detroit. Over the 
next three years, they will 
work together with their local 
communities to affect change 
— from passing commercial 
tobacco-free policies to enhancing 
worksite wellness programs 
and establishing local farmer’s 
markets — that will have a long- 


lasting positive impact and drive 
down the chronic disease rates 
among American Indians. 

“With leaders and key 
tribal health staff from tribal 
communities traveling from all 


around the state in the middle of 
winter to attend, this meeting was 
a truly special occasion. We were 
thrilled to see so many valued 
tribal health staff come to the 
table to address the health needs 


of American Indians in Michigan 
through their participation in 
REACH-Joumey to Wellness,” 
said Cathy Edgerly, ITCM project 
manager. 


Island roads get help from tribe 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe officials met with two representatives of the Chippewa County Board of Commissioners on 
Feb. 2 to present the first installment from Bureau of Indian Affairs Emergency Relief for Federally Owned 
Roads funding to cover costs associated with heavy road damages caused by flooding on Sugar Island 
last September. The tribe’s Transportation Program was successful in receiving $820,000 in grant funding 
through the federal program to help the Chippewa County Road Commission with the road repair costs. The 
first installment is for $674,456.39. Pictured, left to right, Chippewa County Commissioner Don McLean, Sault 
Tribe transportation planner Wendy Hoffman, Chippewa County Commissioner Raymond “Rudy” Johnson, 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors Chairman Aaron Payment, Sault Tribe Board of Directors Unit I representatives 
Jennifer McLeod, DJ Hoffman and Kim Gravelle. 

Announcing Traditional practitioner Harlan Downwind speaking 
engagement, Thursday, Feb. 26, from 3-5 p.m., at the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribal Health Center auditorium. Everyone is welcome. 


Acting IHS director Roubideaux 
named senior HHS advisor to 
HHS Secretary Burwell 


U.S. Health and Human 
Services (HHS) Secretary 
Sylvia M. Burwell and 
former Acting Indian Health 
Service (IHS) Director Yvette 
Roubideaux, M.D., recently 
announced that Roubideaux 
began serving as senior advisor 
to Burwell on American Indians 
effective at the time of the 
announcement on Feb. 10. 

“Dr. Roubideaux has ably led 
the IHS since 2009 and been an 
important member of the HHS 
leadership team,” said Burwell 
in a prepared statement. “In 
2013, the president nominated 
her for a second four-year 
term as director of IHS. Since 
then she has also been serving 
as the acting director of IHS. 
Last week, it was determined 
that a provision in a 2009 
appropriations act is permanent 
law that limits the amount of 
time that a nominee can serve 
in an acting position for which 
they have been nominated.” 
Burwell further explained that 
as HHS works with the White 
House and Senate to resubmit 
and process her nomination, she 
asked Roubideaux to serve as a 
senior advisor to the Secretary 


for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives. 

Burwell noted Roubideaux 
would bring her experience, 
commitment and expertise to a 
number of important projects, 
initiatives and policies such 
as the president’s Generation 
Indigenous initiative, examining 
how the Affordable Care Act 
and delivery system reform 
concerns American Indians, 
understanding Indian Country 
behavioral health matters and 
improving technology for Indian 
Country health programs. “I 
look forward to continuing to 
work with Yvette and the rest of 
the department on these critical 
initiatives and will rely on her 
expertise to drive our efforts in 
these areas,” said Burwell. 

In the meantime, Burwell 
said the current IHS deputy 
director, Robert McSwain, 
will serve as the interim acting 
director of IHS. Burwell 
described McSwain as a long- 
time civil servant with years of 
experience at IHS. “I appreciate 
Bob’s willingness to serve 
in this capacity and lead IHS 
during this period of time,” 
Burwell noted. 
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VA announces new 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. military veterans enrolled 
in the U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) health care 
services may qualify for the new 
Veterans Choice Card Program 
if they live more than 40 miles 
from any VA medical facility 
or outpatient clinic, or if they 
have appointments more than 30 
days from preferred appointment 
dates at VA facilities. Under the 
program, many veterans will have 
the option of receiving health care 
at regular medical facilities in or 
near the communities in which 
they live. 


The program went into effect 
on Nov. 5, 2014 and the VA 
announced on Jan. 15, 2015, 
that veterans across the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and 
northern Wisconsin who are 
enrolled in the VA health care 
system should be receiving 
Veterans Choice Cards in the 
mail. 

“While veterans may not be 
eligible for using the Veterans 
Choice Card right now, they 
could be eligible if in the future 
they have to wait more than 30 
days from the preferred date for 
a VA appointment,” said Brad 


Veterans Choice Card Program 
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Nelson, public affairs officer at 
the Oscar G. Johnson VA Medical 
Center in Iron Mountain, Mich. 

According to VA website, 
every veteran will receive a 
letter and a Choice Card in 
the mail with details about 
the program. Veterans will be 
eligible for the program and 


receive cards in three phases: 
First, veterans who may live 
more than 40 miles from a VA 
facility. Second, veterans who 
are currently waiting for an 
appointment longer than 30 days 
from their preferred date or the 
date determined to be medically 
necessary by their physician. 


Third and finally, all remaining 
veterans enrolled for VA 
healthcare who may be eligible 
for the Choice Card Program in 
the future. 

To set up appointments with 
a non-VA providers, call the VA 
at (866) 606-8198 and staff will 
work with veterans to ensure they 
are approved for care in their 
communities. 

The Choice Card Program 
is part of the Veterans Access, 
Choice and Accountability Act of 
2014 (the Choice Act) signed into 
law by President Barack Obama 
last Aug. 7. 


LSSU announces high school Short Story Prize competition 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 

Mich. — High school students 
interested in writing may win 
a $500 cash prize or $1,000 
scholarship for their stories if 
they enter Lake Superior State 
University’s new Short Story 
Prize competition. 

The competition, created 
by the LSSU Creative Writing 
Program and now accepting 
entries, asks high school students 
to compose their best post- 
apocalyptic short stories between 
now and the March 30 deadline. 
Any high school student residing 
in the Midwest may enter. 

“The idea for the contest came 
about after a group of creative 
writing faculty, school volunteers 
and high school English teachers 
met on campus in December 


to discuss current high school 
students’ reading and writing 
interests,” said LSSU English 
Professor Mary McMyne. 

“Based on this discussion, post- 
apocalyptic fiction was selected 
as the theme for this year’s 
contest due to high student 
interest.” 

Entries will be accepted online 
through March 30, and finalists 
will be selected based on literary 
merit by May 15, with a winner 
announced on June 1 . The 
winner of the contest will receive 
publication and a $500 cash prize, 
which may be doubled — if the 
student wishes to attend LSSU — 
to a $1000 cash scholarship. The 
winning story will be published in 
volume five of Border Crossing, 
LSSU’s international journal 


of literature and art, alongside 
fiction, poetry and nonfiction by 
professional writers, and book 
reviews by LSSU undergraduate 
interns. 

Contest rules, instructions for 
entering and contest parameters 
are available on the contest 
website at lssubordercrossing. 


The LSSU Native American 
Student Organization (NASO) 
is accepting nominations for the 
Outstanding Native American 
Student Award given to a grad- 
uating senior who has shown 
remarkable character while at 
LSSU. The deadline is March 6. 

Candidates may nominate 
themselves or be nominated by 


wordpres s . com/lssu- short-story- 
prize/. 

Teachers, parents and students 
interested in contest updates are 
encouraged to visit the contest 
website to read recommendations 
for classic and award-winning 
post-apocalyptic short stories that 
students may use as models. They 


peers. The nomination packets 
must include grade point aver- 
age, at least one letter of rec- 
ommendation explaining why 
the candidate is an outstanding 
student, any activities in which 
the nominated student participates 
on or off campus, tribal affiliation 
(Canadian students may apply) 
and a brief letter stating goals 


may also sign-up for the contest 
mailing list in order to receive 
updates and a common-core 
aligned lesson plan for reading 
and writing post-apocalyptic short 
stories. 

For more information, contact 
McMyne at (906) 635-2327 or 
mmcmyne@lssu.edu. 


after graduation. 

Nominations may be hand 
delivered, emailed, mailed or 
faxed to ssabatine@lssu.edu; 
LSSU, Attn: Stephanie Sabatine, 
Native American Center and 
Campus Diversity, 650 West 
Easterday Avenue, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783, fax (906) 635- 
2848. 


Nominations sought for outstanding LSSU Native student 




Roll ’em High Craps 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

February 27-March 1 

$ 15,000 Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

February 27 -March 1 

s 15,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

March 6-8 

*15,000 Keno 

Kf_wadin Sault Ste. Marie 

March 13-15 
*30,000 Blackjack 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

March 13-15 
? 1 5,000 Video Poker 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

March 27-29 

TGIFridays 

Kewadin Christmas 

Every Friday at 2 p.m. 

$10 registration fee, registration 
opens at 9 a.m. the day of the 
tournament. 

100% of fees goes to the 
prize pool! 

Visit kewadin.com for details 
on all tournaments! 


ft KEWADIN 


aam klassifieds 

C A S r N Q S uantTKEWADIN I KETWADihr.caM 




€ W 37 /'T'\ 
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Mega Bingo 


Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie's Dream Makers Theater 

$ 22,500 Mega Bingo 
TOURNAMENT 

Saturday) February 28 

Starts at 12 p.m, 

4 - Warm Up Games * 7 - Two-Part Games 
2 - TbreC'Part Games 

One Big Mega Bingo Jackpot Game for $7,500! 

Pre -register in person at Kewadin Sank Ste. Mane, St. Ignace, 
Christmas. Manistique or Hessel Cashiers Cages before Friday 
February 27 and receive $5 in Kewadin Credits, 

Credit card or check orders 
Call Ron at 1-800-KEWADIN Ext. 54958 
or Direct to 1-906-635-4958, 

Aic/uigcs will he available at the door on 


Like us! U Follow us! I.J 

Visit us! kewadin.com 

WEEKLY EVENTS 

All Canadian Monday 

Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie 

All American Wednesday 

All Kewadin Sites 

Thursday is Senior Day 

All Kewadin Sites 

Make It Happen Fridays 

Kewadin Sault Stf_ Marie 

Every Friday at 3 

$10 registration fee, registration 
opens at 10 a.m. at the Cage the day 
of tournament, 

100% of fees goes to the prize pool! 

Sibling Saturdays 

Kewadin Manistique 

Saturdays at 3 p*tru 

$10 registration fee, registrations begin at 
9 a.m, at the Cage the day of the 


100% of fees goes to the prize pool! 


GSr 


February 28 for $90. 

For more information call 1-800 -KEWADIN or 
visit kewadin.com. 


tournament. 


MARINER'S COVE 

KEWADIN MANISTIQUE 


ALL YOU CAN EAT 

Available 4-9 p.m. 

FRIDAY FISH SPECIAL 

Ocean Perch or Whitefish - $15.95 
Cod - $13.95 


— 1 
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Former NCAI interns for the Sault Tribe land amazing jobs 


By Brenda Austin 

Cassie Holt and Michelle 
Castagne, both Sault Tribe mem- 
bers, were National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) proj- 
ect interns for the Sault Tribe last 
summer and fall working in the 
Communications Department. 
Holt and Castagne have since 
applied for and been chosen for 
outstanding job opportunities. 

Holt has been hired as the 
referral manager at Tendercare 
Sault Ste. Marie and Castagne 
is the public health project coor- 
dinator for the National Indian 
Health Board in Washington, 

D.C. 

Holt said last summer’s 
internship was one of the most 
rewarding things she has ever 
been involved with. “It changed 
my life,” she said. “It set me 
on the path of what I want to 
do for a career. It got me more 
interested in advocacy as well 
as research, brand development, 
and social movement.” 

During their internship, both 
Holt and Castagne worked on 
developing a Tribal Governance 
Database. The project stemmed 
from a team at the tribe seeing 
the need for a database that 
could house contacts — legisla- 
tive, other tribes, and any entity 
having to do with policy and 
governance. 

Holt graduated from Lake 
Superior State University 
(LSSU) December 2014 with a 
business administration and mar- 
keting degree. “With graduation 
comes the intimidating factor of 
trying to find a job. I had stum- 
bled across my current position 
at Tendercare, which was posted 
on the Michigan Talent web- 
site, and immediately thought I 
wasn’t qualified for it,” she said. 
“I sent out my resume and appli- 
cation in hopes that maybe they 
would give me a chance and I 
was very lucky to land an inter- 
view. That began the hiring pro- 
cess and I feel very blessed and 
thankful they chose me to repre- 
sent their company. Applying for 
and accepting this position is one 
of the best decisions I have ever 
made.” 

Tendercare Sault Ste. Marie 
offers their patients both short- 
term rehabilitation services 
and long-term care. Holt is 



Cassie Holt 


responsible for marketing the 
health center and does that by 
conducting physician and hos- 
pital visits, bedside visits with 
potential patients, and marketing 
to surrounding areas and clinics. 
Patients generally range in age 
from their 40s into their 90s. 
“Anyone above the age of 18, 
granted we are able to medically 
meet their needs, is able to uti- 
lize our services,” Holt said. 

During her internship, Holt 
said she was lucky to have 
worked with a great team of peo- 
ple. “Jennifer Dale-Burton and 
Mike McCoy were very good 
influences and teachers as well 
as managers for the position. I 
was also exposed to a side of 
my own culture and history that 
I had never seen before,” she 
said. “It was almost, for me, an 
untapped part of my identity that 
I had not yet explored, and it 
opened my eyes to a broader pic- 
ture of our culture. This intern- 
ship encompassed everything I 
was looking for in a company as 
well as in an internship experi- 
ence.” 

As for her new job - “It’s a 
great organization. Over the last 
few years they have transitioned 
their core competencies and 
there are new team members and 
upper management. Tendercare 
is very much a progressive com- 
pany and I am thankful to call 
myself a team member. I am 
looking forward to what we can 
accomplish in 2015 and going 
forward,” she said. 

Holt said she is going to start 
working on a Master’s degree 
in marketing soon and graduate 
school is part of her 1 0-year 
plan. 


Gregg in honors program 


Heather Marie Gregg, 19, 
Sault Tribe member from Sault 
Ste. Marie, is a freshman at 
Lake Superior State University. 
Her pre-med double major is 
biology and chemistry, with 
a math minor. Her goal is 
to attend Michigan State or 
University of Michigan medical 
school and specialize as a 
diagnostician. 

She has been accepted into 
the honors program, joining the 
Honors Student Organization. 
She has also joined the Pre 
Professional society as its public 
relations officer, the Acitivites 
Board and Alpha Phi Omega, a 
national co-ed service fraternity 
organized to provide community 
service, leadership development 
and social opportunities for 
college students. 

Gregg sings in the choir, 



sings opera, and takes piano 
lessons, and while on break, 
sings in nursing homes around 
the community. 

She is involved in 
Community Baptist church 
where she is teaches Sunday 
School and a Wednesday night 
class for children. 



Michelle Castagne 

Michelle Castagne is the 
public health project coordinator 
for the National Indian Health 
Board. She began her college 
career at LSSU where for two 
years she studied nursing and 
general education before trans- 
ferring to Grand Valley State 
University in her junior year 
and completing a Bachelor of 
Science degree in non-profit and 
public administration with an 
emphasis in community health. 

“I completed a couple of 
internships in Grand Rapids 
while I was there and between 
the summer of my junior and 
senior year I interned for Sault 
Tribe Community Health. That 
is where my interest started 
in working with our tribe and 
Alaskan Natives and American 
Indians in general,” she said. 

She graduated from college 
May 2014. 

Castagne completed four 
internships while attending col- 
lege, the most recent being her 
work with the tribe through the 
NCAI internship. “I really didn’t 
know what I wanted to do and 
I saw the internships as a way 
to get experience and learn. I 
interned with the Grand Rapids 


Chamber of Commerce as a 
public policy assistant. Policy 
was an area that I wasn’t getting 
any exposure to in school, so it 
was really great to intern there 
because I found out that I really 
enjoy public health policy and 
that’s the area I want to work 
in,” she said. 

Castagne said she found out 
about her current position during 
her internship with the tribe 
while doing research and pulling 
policies from organizations like 
the NIHB. “When I opened up 
their homepage one day they 
had a fellowship posted. It was 
listed as a public health policy 
fellowship and it became clear 
that should be my next step, 
so I applied for it. Through the 
course of a couple different 
interviews and correspondence 
with NIHB, it came about that 
they weren’t going to be hiring 
for the fellowship, but that they 
wanted to hire me for this posi- 
tion instead,” she said. 

Castagne said she provides 
technical assistance and policy 
support for the National Indian 
Health Board and Tribal Leaders 
Diabetes Committee (TLDC), on 
which Sault Tribe Unit I director 
Cathy Abramson sits, in whatev- 
er capacity they need. “My main 
project is coordinating the efforts 


The Michigan Indian Elders 
Association (MIEA) Student 
Incentive Program awards 
students in grades K-12 for 
all A grades as well as perfect 
attendance during the first and 
second marking periods of the 
school year. 

The program is open to ALL 
tribal students, regardless of 
location. 


of the TLDC on their work with 
the Special Diabetes Program 
for Indians - which is legislation 
that gives tribes funding for dia- 
betes prevention and treatment 
programs.” 

“I feel so honored to be 
working in this role and have 
this opportunity, especially so 
early on in my working life,” 
she said. “It has been a great 
learning opportunity and I just 
feel so lucky to be doing this for 
Indian Country. Diabetes is a big 
issue and there is such a glaring 
disparity between the rate that 
we experience it at compared to 
other racial groups.” 

She said the move to D.C. has 
been very interesting. “I grew 
up between Cheboygan and the 
Sault and consider the Sault my 
home,” she said. “I wouldn’t 
consider the transition to be a 
huge culture shock but there are 
definitely things that are differ- 
ent. For example, the transporta- 
tion is very different here. I am 
used to jumping on a two-lane 
highway and going wherever I 
want. I now take the Metro to 
work every day and it takes me 
about 90 minutes to go 10 miles. 
I used to drive 80 miles to work 
one way during the internship 
last summer and it only took me 
an hour.” 


Applications are available 
on the MIEA website around 
February or March and 
can be downloaded from 
michiganindianelders.org under 
the “Student” section of the 
website. 

Please note this is not a Sault 
Tribe program. All applications 
must be sent to the address 
indicated by MIEA. 


MIEA Incentive Program 


Officers visit kids in Head Start class 



Sault Tribe public safety officers Rye and TenEyck visited Miss Amie’s Head Start classroom to visit with the 
children and read the book Ten Little Fish. Student intern Harrison Thorne assisted the officers. The children 
were able to ask the officers questions and interact with them. They thoroughly enjoyed the experience. 
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Custom Cedar Creations make coffins and urns 



Cecil Pavlat with a few urns still under construction. 


By Brenda Austin 

Former repatriation specialist 
Cecil Pavlat retired from the 
Sault Tribe in December and 
since then has become more 
involved in his casket making 
business that he does with his 
brother in law, Fred Carr and 
friend Don Lawrence. 

Pavlat said the thought came 
to him about 10 years ago that 
he might want to try his hand at 
traditional casket making. “The 
idea came about from being 
involved in traditional practices 
and helping with funerals,” he 
said. So about five years ago 
the three men made their first 
northern white cedar casket with 
wood from a sawmill in Raber 
and named their small business 
Custom Cedar Creations. 

Since then they have sold 
about 12 caskets, along with a 
few wood urns. 

The trio makes the caskets 
out of Lawrence’s garage. “It 
has been a learning process,” 
Pavlat said. “We started out 
with a much more basic design 
and have improved on it in 
terms of beauty and the ease of 
making them.” 

Pavlat said the interiors of 
the caskets are left unfinished 
so they can be customized to 
make it more personal for the 
family. A nice touch for finish- 
ing the interior is to use a blan- 
ket, maybe one the deceased 
liked or one the family chooses. 
The caskets are made in two dif- 
ferent sizes but can be custom 
made to order with prices gen- 
erally ranging from $ 1 ,200 to 
$1,500. Pavlat said the options 
are endless, they can use what- 
ever materials the family choos- 
es. “It’s more a labor of love 
than an opportunity to make 
money,” he said. “We are doing 
it so that people have options 
and because the natural beauty 
of the wood can’t be surpassed. 
Since they are hand made they 
are more personal.” Each casket 
takes about a week to complete 
and can be delivered within the 
tribe’s seven county service area 
for the cost of fuel. 


They are also busy making urns 
from walnut, cedar and maple 
but can use any kind of wood 
the family wishes. The urns are 
rectangular and measure about 
12 inches in length, by six high 
and five inches wide. They are 
trimmed out and have some 
ornate finishing touches and 
once the ashes are placed into 
them, the bottom is then sealed 
shut. 

Since caskets generally are 
not talked about much, Pavlat 
said there are a few practices 
regarding burials that many 
people may not know. One is 
that if a person chooses to they 
can make a casket and the laws 
dictate that funeral homes have 
to use it if requested. The other 
is a cement vault into which 
the casket is lowered. “People 
believe that a cement vault is 
required by the state. A cement 
vault is a cement box that cas- 
kets are placed in. They have a 
lid a few inches thick, the vault 
gets placed in the earth first 
and the casket is placed inside 
the vault and the cement lid 
is placed on top,” Pavlat said. 

“I think it’s about money and 
something the cemeteries can 
sell to families and mark up. It’s 
a business for them. For myself 


and others I know that would 
like to return to the soil, you 
would be buried in a wooden 
coffin and be placed directly 
into the earth without a vault.” 

He said there are a few cem- 
eteries that don’t require vaults, 
such as Wilwalk and Maple 
Ridge Cemeteries on Sugar 
Island. “It is church property, 
but the church allows us to do 
what we want,” he said. “At 
those two places if people want 
a vault they can have one, but 
it’s not required. For traditional 
thinking, we believe that life 
is a cycle - we come from the 
earth and should return to the 
earth. How do you do that in 
a steel casket and a cement 
vault?” 

Pavlat said he enjoys work- 
ing with wood and being able to 
offer families more options . For 
those wondering about life after 
retirement, he said, “It was a lit- 
tle strange walking through the 
hallway where my office was 
recently but it’s been a good 
change - 1 feel relaxed and am 
enjoying life.” 

To inquire about a casket, 
Cecil Pavlat can be contacted by 
calling his cell phone at (906) 
440-7849 or emailing: cpavlat@ 
hotmail.com. 


Leftovers soup from Flowers' kitchen 


From the Kitchen of Bob 
Flowers 

Soup is a combination of a 
flavorful broth or sauce, with an 
assortment of ingredients that 
can include vegetables, meat, 
pasta and grains with appropri- 
ate seasonings. 

Creamy soups are thickened 
with starches while brothy soups 
are fortified with collagen, also 
known as gelatin. Seasonings 
can be as simple as a bit of salt 
or can use any number of herbs, 
spices and aromatic vegetables 
such as onion, garlic, celery, 
fennel, sage, thyme, etc. 

Soups can be some of the 
most enjoyable foods you can 
eat. 

Leftovers Soup 

Here is a recipe for a soup 
made from recent leftovers at 
our house. 

Ingredients: 

1 Cooked pork chop with the 


bone 

% Cup cooked cauliflower 

1 Trimmings from chuck steak, 
about Vi cup 

2 Carrots peeled and sliced into 
thin rounds 

Vi Cup cooked green beans 
% Cup sauteed mushrooms 
1 Tsp. granulated onion powder 
% Tsp. granulated garlic powder 
Vi Tsp. salt 

% Tsp. coarse ground black 
pepper 

Vi Tsp. dried oregano 


Y 2 Tsp. dried basil 
1 Tsp. bacon fat 
3 Cups water 

Cut the pork from the chop 
and cut into half-inch cubes. Cut 
the beef into small pieces. Peel 
and slice the fresh carrot. Melt 
the bacon fat in a three-quart 
saucepan. Add the beef and fry 
over medium heat until lightly 
browned. Add the remaining 
ingredients. Cover and simmer 
for 30 minutes. Serve hot with 
buttered bread. 


U 


FARMERS 


I^ocal 

Agents 


BOUSCHOR & SHERMAN AGENCY 


2681 Ashmun Street (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
1-906-635-0284 
1-866-635-0284 

NEW LOCATION 


Call for a free insurance quote 
Auto * Home • Specialty • Commercial 
Ask about our Life Insurance Program 





Pavlat uses a planer on a cedar board 


A cedar coffin made by Pavlat, Carr and Lawrence. 


Everyday * 


making 



W’sWfta, 
We Do! 


Dedicated to local, friendly 
member services: 

■ FREE Checking 

■ Low Rate Loans 

■ Mortgages 

■ VISA® Credit Cards 

■ Nationwide Shared Branching 

■ Mobile & Online Banking 

Learn more at www.soocoop.com 



536 Bingham Ave., SaulL Ste Marie. Ml 
90S 632 5300 

With branch officers in: Brimtay, Bay Mitts, 
KfnncK&ff, Csdarvilts aod Paradise 

Federally insured by NGUA 
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“ Providing Tomorrow’s Energy Solutions Today ” 



Worn iiw UjO 


Military Grade Advanced Microgrid Platform 


• Indian Energy has strategically 
partnered with leading technology 
companies to create an advanced 
energy solution consortium that will 
revolutionize the way the world views 
and uses energy. 

• Introducing the “flex Power System’’, 
which is supported by game changing 
energy storage and an innovative 
microgrid controls platform. 

• The “flex Power System” is the 
industry’s best value, most advanced, 
flexible, reliable and technologically 
superior energy storage and microgrid 
solution. 



Wind 


Advanced 
Energy Storage 


Genset 


Utility Back-Up 

r t T 7 i 


The flex Power System 


Strategic Partnerships Contracts/Awards 


CLEAN SPARK 


• CEC-PIR-1 2-033 

Indian Energy is a tier-1 subcontractor to HCC/SES & CleanSpark 
on their Camp Pendleton FractalGrid Demonstration Project. 


$ 

EMERSON 


SIEMENS 

Siemens Government Technologies, Inc. 



• DY91 2-1 3-D-0041 

Indian Energy is a tier-1 subcontractor to NRG Solar on their 
“Unrestricted Large” US Army solar MATOC award. 

• DY91 2-1 4-D-0068 

Indian Energy is a “Small Restricted” awardee for the US Army 
solar MATOC. Siemens Government Technologies is our tier-1 
subcontractor. 

• SBA 8(a) Certification - Chippewa Sustainable Solutions 

The Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians recently submitted 
a new 8(a) application to the SBA on a newly formed tribal owned 
energy company. Indian Energy will own 45% of the new 8(a) 
energy company, The previously approved CTI & IE 8(a) joint 
venture will be rolled into the new company. 


Indian Energy Is Looking For Qualified Tribal Members With The Following Skill Set: 


• Sr. Construction Manager 

• Construction Manager 

• Sr. Project Manager 

• Project Manager 

• Sr. Program Manager 

• Program Manager 


• Project Coordinator 

• Project Analyst 

• Project Controls Manager 

• Cost Analyst 

• Sr. Scheduling/Cost Engineer 

• Scheduling/Cost Engineer 


• Sr. Estimator 

• Sr. Logistics Manager 


The listed positions may require 
relocation to Southern California. 


• Logistics Manager 

• Sr. Safety Manager 


Interested tribal members may 
send resumes and qualification 
documents to: 


• Safety Manager 

• Safety Specialists 


resumes@indianenergy.com 
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Microgrid Showcase Traction 



CRAWL 



WALK 




A 



1 


1 



1 

1 


1 

| Commercial j 

i Military 

| | Industrial | 

| Island Nation | 

| T ribal Nation | 

j Utility Scale | 

j Residential 

Lu Poway 

IC^amp Pendleton 

i j Contract Negotiation 

L: PPA Negotiation 

1 1 Shortlist 

L, TBD 

U TBD 


Complete 


In Progress 


✓ 2015-2016 



Microgrid 


Deployment 


RUN! 


Current Microgrid Pipeline 


California Energy Commission (CEC) 
FractalGrid Demonstration Project 

• Location: Camp Pendleton Marine Base 

• Size: 1.1 MW FractalGrid 

• Status: Phase I - Complete 

Phase II - In Negotiation 

• Strategic Partners: CleanSpark, CEC, 
Department of Defense 




Kosrae Utility Authority Sustainability Project 

• Location: Tofol, Kosrae, FM 

• Size: 2MW Solar PV + Storage 

• Project Overview: Kosrae Utility Authority has 
provided Indian Energy with a “Letter of Intent” to 
purchase solar generated electricity augmented 
with patented advanced energy storage. This is 
Phase I of the Island’s energy vision to move 
towards 100% sustainable energy generation. 




INDIAN ENERGY 
13000 GREGG STREET, SUITE C 
POWAY, CA 92064 

Come visit us at www.indianenergy.com 


L'/ 



Oh.pV^ 
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Chippewa County children write four-way test essays 


The Four- Way Test essay 
contest is conducted each yea 
in Sault area schools, sponsored 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Rotary 
Club. The Four- Way Test is 
an ethical guide for Rotarians 
to use for their personal and 
professional relationships. 

The test has been translated 
into more than 100 languages, 
and Rotarians recite it at club 
meetings. Herbert Taylor, from 
Pickford, Mich., originated the 
test in 1932. 

Junior Rotarians, a program 
of senior Sault Area High School 
students, present information on 


Rotary and the Four- Way Test to 
sixth grade students a Sault Area 
Middle School. Students are 
asked to write an essay about the 
Four- way Test and how it can be 
applied to their life. The junior 
Rotarians then select winners of 
the contest. This year, the win- 
ner announced at the Sault Ste. 
Marie Rotary lunch meeting on 
Jan. 19 is Bonnie Li, with Paige 
Marchand taking second place 
and Kaylin Burton in third. 

For more information about 
Rotary or Junior Rotarians, 
please contact our club secretary 
at rotaryclub.ssm@gmail.com. 



ESSAY WINNERS — Left to right, Mandy Marchand, 
Paige Marchand (our second place winner), Bonnie 
Li (our first place winner) with her mother and Kaylin 
Burton (our third place winner) with her mother. 



JUNIOR ROTARIANS GROUP — Back row, left to right, 
Chelsea Zenker, Emily Pattison, Jeanette Kymes, 
Nicole Wymore, Jill McElhinny. Front row, left to right, 
Reinholdt Olson II and Brandon Line. Missing from 
photo: Ryan LaPrade, Ruby Lucas and Kyra Hubbard. 


Famous artists recorded songs titled, Sault Ste. Marie 


By Rick Smith 

What do you suppose Three 
Dog Night, Dean Martin and 
Madonna’s brother-in-law might 
have in common? Well, it’s not 
likely you’ll ever guess, so I’ll 
just tell you: They all recorded 
songs titled Sault Ste. Marie. 
Which song one might favor is 
likely to hinge on one’s taste or 
age. 

Geezer rock fans will no 
doubt gravitate to the splendid 
bluesy Three Dog Night opus 
recorded with the London 
Symphony Orchestra in 2002. 

It has a tasty blues harp and 
acoustic guitar intro followed 
by a hearty electric guitar riff 
just as the rest of the band kicks 
in and a raspy vocal sings, 
“From Sault Ste. Marie all the 


way to Kootenay/ Angels on the 
freeway speak to me.” Later on 
in the song, Yoopers might be 
inclined to think their favorite 
region gets another plug in the 
line, “From Galveston Bay, 
all the way to Grand Vela,” 
because somehow “Grand Vela” 
sounds like “Grand Marais.” 
Somewhere in the course of the 
song, the London Symphony 
Orchestra comes up in a kind 
of stealthy way, listeners may 
find themselves enjoying their 
contribution before they are 
even aware a whole orchestra 
has joined the band. 

Like many works of many 
poets or lyricists, while the 
verses are pretty much straight 
forward, the chorus to this 
song appears to be open to 


interpretation: And I still believe 
/ In the glory of Ste. Marie / 
Cornin’ down the shadow breaks 
for me. 

The song is absolutely a road 
song, highway song, traveling 
song, (take your pick) sure 
to get toes tapping and hearts 
longing to be in the wind on 
an open road. Check it out 
on YouTube by searching for 
“Sault Ste. Marie - Three Dog 
Night.” 

Listening to Dean Martin 
crooning his song of Sault Ste. 
Marie , will either take one back 
in time, provided one is old 
enough, or show younger folks 
that pop music wasn’t always 
like what they’ve experienced. 
Martin’s song is kind of like a 
U.R version of Tony Bennett’s / 


Left My Heart In San Francisco. 
Loaded with a sort of sad 
longing, but happily anticipating 
a future reunion with a local 
love interest. The instrumental 
accompaniment is orchestral all 
the way. 

Dino’s song, too, is on 
YouTube and can be found 
easily enough as well by 
searching for “Dean Martin - 
Sault Ste. Marie.” 

This brings us to Madonna’s 
brother-in-law — singer- 
songwriter and guitarist Joe 
Henry. Although relatively 
obscure, he won Grammy 
awards for producing records 
and has 13 studio albums of his 
own to his credit. While he was 
born in North Carolina, he grew 
up in Detroit and is a graduate 


of the University of Michigan. 

The style of Henry’s Sault 
Ste. Marie is a mix of country 
and folk. Anyone familiar with 
the Canadian country-rock 
group Blue Rodeo will note a 
similarity in the sound of the 
vocals and general style. 

Where the songs by Three 
Dog Night and Dean Martin 
merely mention Sault Ste. 

Marie, Henry’s work seems 
settled in at the scene with 
lyrics such as In Sault Ste. 

Marie / The hills glow without 
the help of God / You can almost 
see / The river in November turn 
to steel. 

Like other songs mentioned 
here, it’s easy enough to hear on 
YouTube, search for “Joe Henry 
- Sault Ste. Marie.” 



Joann Smith donates 
hat and glove sets, 
crocheted lap 
blankets to ARC 


The Sault Tribe Advocacy Resource Center (ARC) would like to send 
a heartfelt thank you to Joann Smith for her generous donation of 30 
knitted winter hat and glove sets and crocheted lap blankets which 
were shared with the residents of the Aakdehewin Gaamig - Lodge 
of Bravery emergency shelter. Joann has been gifting her beautiful 
hand crafted items to various community programs for the last 22 
years and in return for Joann’s thoughtfulness, the ARC is willing 
to accept any unwanted skeins of allergenic yarn to assist Joann 
with future donations. If you are interested in donating any skeins of 
non-allergenic yarn, please contact the ARC at (906) 632-1808. 


JKL-LSSU Health Day 2015 events 

Photos Courtesy John Shibley, 
Lake Superior State University 

DRESSED FOR HEALTH - First- 
graders Sally Kasten (L), Chris- 
topher LaLonde, and Gabe Litzner 
try on the tools of a health pro- 
fessional’s trade during a health 
fair hosted by Lake Superior State 
University. LSSU nursing bacca- 
laureate (BSN) student Morgan 
Zeeryp, left, makes adjustments. 
More than three dozen kids from 
JKL School were guests of LSSU 
nursing students and faculty on 
Feb. 4 for activities that ranged 
from a teddy bear health clinic to 
listening for heart and lung 
sounds in a pediatric mannequin. 


TIPPING THEIR SCALES - First- 
graders Charlie Williams (L) and 
Urijah Plis enjoy twice the fun 
from a scale that registers twice 
the weight as both stand on its 
platform. Looking on are Valerie 
Hirsch (L) and Omega Hang, both 
junior nursing baccalaureate 
students in professor Patricia 
Kellan’s pediatrics course. 


ONE FOR THE BEARS - LSSU 
licensed practical nursing stu- 
dents Samara Porcaro (L) and 
Keena Swanson teach first-grad- 
ers from JKL School how to stop 
the spread of germs to teddy 
bears during the health fair. Front 
to back are Addison Roy, Tanner 
Carey, Jillian McBride, Riley 
Robinson and Sierra Snider. More 
than three dozen kids from the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
school were guests of LSSU nurs- 
ing students and faculty on Feb. 4. 
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Anishinaabe Otters swim team having a good season 




IRA 


Dyke Justin, head coach of the 
Anishinaabe Otters, announced 
several of the performances of his 
swimmers competing in the USA 
Swimming as Northern Michigan 
Narwhals, which is a team based 
out of East Jordan. 

Andrew Innerebner and his 
sister, Julie, swam in the Club 
Wolverine meet, which is gen- 
erally recognized as the most 
prestigious club meet of the year. 
Michael Phelps trained with Club 
Wolverie for two of his Olympic 
pefromances, according to Justin. 

Julie Innerebnerk, in her initial 
be-on-your-guard freestyle, swam 
a 1:20 which is good enough to 
place third in the statewide meet. 

Andrew Innerebner continued 
his dominance in the backstroke 
and posted a 105.3 for the 100- 
yard back stroke. That placed him 
in third as a class B swimmer 
and placed him third in the state 
overall. He also swam a bench- 
mark 100-yard freestyle in 57.5 
seconds, which was a substantial 
drop from his previous time, also 
placing him very high amongst 
similarly aged competitors at the 
meet. 

The next meet will be the state 
short course meet sometime in 
March. In addition to his usual 
strokes, Andrew will be partici- 
pating statewide in the 200 yard 
freestyle, which his best time to 
date is 2:08. Innerebner expects 
to be in condition for a sub 
two-minute swim for the 200. 

Julie continues to dominate in 
the 1 00 yard IM, which is based 
primarily upon her strength in 
the butterfly and freestyle. It is 
expected that Innerebner will be 
a state ranked swimmer after she 
competes in the State course in 


Swim camp participants spent a fun evening at the local tubing hill. 

Pay on time winners 


Pay on Time incentive winners — Congratulations to James and 
Savannah Causley for winning the fourth quarter Pay on Time incentive. 
They received a $150 credit toward their energy bill. 


Andrew Innerebner 

March. 

Justin also announced that 
over Jan. 3-4, the Otters had 
their first swim camp, which 
was an intensive two day expe- 
rience for competitive swim- 
mers. Participants attended from 
Alpena, Gaylord, East Jordan and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

In all, 17 swimmers participat- 
ed in a program that evaluated all 
four swimming strokes along with 
starts and turns. Interval training 
was emphasized so the swimmers 
could measure their endurance 
and overall condition. 

Evaluative coaches included 
Dyke Justin, Nick Donaldson, 

Jory Jonas of the Northern 
Michigan Narwhals and Kelsey 
Justin. 

Each of the swimmers was 
provided a journal in which the 
strength and weaknesses of each 
of the swimmers was noted and 
a sample interval workout, which 
provided the swimmers with their 
default speed. 

In addition to swimming, the 
camp participants were intro- 


duced to the sport of underwater 
hockey, which was extremely 
popular with the swimmers. 

Saturday night was spent on 
the tubing hill, which is a short 
distance from the high achool 
pool used as the venue for the 
camp. Coach Justin thanks Sault 
area schools for making the pool 
available. 




Over Jan. 3-4, the Otters had their first swim camp, an intensive two 
day experience for competitive swimmers. Participants attended from 
Alpena, Gaylord, East Jordan and Sault Ste. Marie Mich. In all, 17 
swimmers participated in a program that evaluated all four swimming 
strokes, along with starts and turns. Interval training was emphasized 
so that the swimmers could measure their endurance and overall con- 
dition. 


Ge\ your IRA from people you know. We can help you save 
for your retirement with an Individual Retirement Account. Save on 
taxes. Save for your future. Open an IRA today. Substantial penalty 
for early withdrawal. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 


NATIONAl 

BANK 


S’. 1GNACE 


“We’re Right Here 
at Home ” 

Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY & MORAN TOWNSHIP, ST. IGNACE 
CEDARVILLE ■ MACKINAC ISLAND 
NAUBINWAY * NEWBERRY 


Member FDIC 


i »n 


132 N, State St. - Ph. (906) 643-6800 
RO. Box 187 * St. Jgnace, Ml 49781 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.com 

Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula s 
oldest community bank , 
celebrating 126 years of 
continuous service to the area . 


Member FDIC 
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Torque Boxing offers something for everyone 



five years in with the Houston 


By Brenda Austin 

Torque Boxing Club began 
in 2001 when two friends, Sean 
Menard and Randy McRorie, 
decided to join forces and begin 
coaching young fighters who 
wanted to box. 

“At that time the younger kids 
couldn’t do the mixed martial arts 
and we had a lot of young kids 
who wanted to box,” Head Coach 
Randy McRorie said. The boxing 
club is housed at the Malcolm 
High School gym where they 
have been for the past five years. 

A non-profit, the club charges 
$10 a month for membership, 
which goes to pay their yearly 
USA Amateur Boxing fees. 

Kids have to be 8 or older to 
compete in the ring, but the club 
is family oriented and McRorie 
said anyone is welcome to come 
for a good workout without feel- 
ing like they have to spar. “We 
have had parents come to watch 
their kids box and they end up 
working out with them,” he said. 

The club is open Monday and 
Wednesday nights from 7 to 9 
p.m., and averages between 15 
to 20 people a night. “The gym 
is open to anyone, as long as you 
present yourself in a respectful 
manner you are welcome to be 
here,” McRorie said. “You start 
working out at your own pace and 
you never have to fight unless you 


choose to.” 

McRorie said he started the 
club with Menard because his 
own son wanted to box and he 
enjoys being active with his chil- 
dren. “I watched boxing when I 
was young and love the sport and 
love working with the kids. If I 
make a difference with the kids, 
then it’s worth my time,” he said. 

McRorie is no stranger to the 
fight game, having competed 
in amateur and pro boxing and 
pro mixed martial arts. He start- 
ed fighting with the old Sault 
Amateur Club and put another 


Boxing Club while living in 
Texas. He was also on the under- 
card in fights on Showbox, ESPN 
and The Contender. 

His son, Robert McRorie, is 
now a grown man and the Native 
American advisor for Malcolm 
High School. “I started boxing 
when I was 9,” he said. “Then I 
got into the mixed martial arts and 
my dad decided if I was going to 
do it he wanted me to do it right. 
So he got his friend Sean Menard 
to help train us because he is 


trained in hand to hand combat.” 

Although he hasn’t compet- 
ed in about five years, young 
McRorie said he still enjoys 
working out with the group. 

Over the years they have had 
some champions come through 
their club, McRorie said. This 
year a few of his boxers will be 
competing in the Michigan State 
Golden Gloves, where in 2013 
he had two boxers place — Josh 
James was the Western Michigan 
champion in the novice division 
and state runner up and Samantha 
Smith won the girls junior title. 


McRorie ’s oldest son, Robert was 
the Golden Gloves Champion 
in 2006; his daughter Kayla is a 
two-time winner on the Junior 
Olympics and the 2008 Michigan 
State Silver Gloves Champion; 
and Brendan, who began fighting 
at the age of eight, was a Junior 
Olympian Champion at the age 
of 10. Another fighter, Garrett 
Mayer, was the 2009 Junior 
Olympic Champion. 

Joshua James said he has 
been boxing since 2012. “I never 
thought boxing was something 
that I would be doing,” he said. 
“It’s pretty hard; I try to get to the 
gym almost every day. Boxing is 
more intimidating then what you 
see on TV — when you get close 
to the ring your heart starts pump- 
ing and you feel the adrenaline 
rushing — kind of like a big roller 
coaster ride. Then when the bell 
rings you just snap right into it. 
Don’t be afraid to give it a shot,” 
he said. “It’s a good way to build 
character.” 

If you would like to work 
out twice a week with the box- 
ing club, or get involved with 
competing, drop in Monday or 
Wednesday night from 7-9 p.m. 
at Malcolm High School in the 
Sault. Park in the back parking lot 
and enter on the east side of the 
building. Or call Coach Randy 
McRorie at (906) 322-3578. 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Kewadin Casinos donated $15,000 to the 1-500 Snowmobile Race this year. Above, a 
happy 1-500 Chairman Ric Federeau stops to hold up his donation check, posing with 
Kewadin Casino staffers. Known as the granddaddy of snowmobile endurance racing, the 
1-500 is the world’s longest, fastest oval race event. It has been held in Sault Ste. Marie 
since 1969. 



Photo courtesy of Tammy Graham 


PEEWEE DIVISION CHAMPIONS — The Soo Lakers Peewee AA team became champs of 
the Nickel City Rocks tournament in Sudbury, Ont., Jan. 23-25, defeating the Nickel City 
Miners, Sudbury Redmen and the Nickel City North Stars en route to the title. The Lakers 
defeated the North Stars 6-3 in the championship game. Pictured, back row, left to right, 
assistant coach Gordie Corbiere (Sault Tribe member), Kristofer Kritselis, Michael Nevaue 
(Batchewana First Nation), Bazzil Moran (Sault Tribe), Austin Pifer (Sault Tribe), Dalton 
Graham (Sault Tribe) and head coach Adam Raffaele. Middle row, left to right, Lauryn 
Wood, Keldon Casey, kasen Reffruschinni (Sault Tribe) and Alec Armstrong. Kneeling, 
left to right, Kensey Micolo, Jack Swan (Sault Tribe), Beau Neveau (Batchewana), Kallen 
Micolo, Noah McKechnie (Sault Tribe), Logan Raffaele, Jason McCormick (Batchewana) 
and Trevor Renard. 


Big John's fight show coming to 
Sault Kewadin Casino on Feb. 21 


John Yeubanks and Robin 
Cook bring the latest install- 
ment of Big John’s MMA to 
the Dream Makers Theater 
at Sault Kewadin Casino on 
Saturday, Feb. 21. 

The fight card features 
some of Michigan’s best cage 
fighters and rising talent from 
all over the U.S. and Canada. 
Facing off in the main event 
will be Mitch Fryia from 
Ontario against Cody Camp 
from Owosso, Mich. The card 
will also feature Big John’s 
first ever professional wom- 
en’s MMA contest matching 
up 2012 ’s Knockout of the 
Year Winner Kaline Medeiros 
out of Fall River, Mass., 


against Xtreme Coutures 
Chelsea Bailey of Fas Vegas, 
who will be accompanied to 
the ring and cornered by UFC 
star’s Miesha Tate and Bryan 
Caraway. 

These fights and many 
more will happen in what 
Yeubanks promises to be 
“the biggest mixed martial 
arts event to ever hit northern 
Michigan.” 

Tickets can be purchased 
at tickets.kewadin.com or by 
calling 1-800 KEWADIN. 

For more information, visit 
Big John’s MMA Fan Page 
on Facebook or visit Kewadin 
Casinos website at www. 
kewadin.com. 
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Walking On . . . 


Couple celebrates 65 years 



Jim and Martha Maddix 


LEE H. KERRIDGE 

Lee H. 

Kerridge, 80, 
a longtime 
Garnet area 
resident, died 
on Jan. 17, 

2015, at Helen 
Newberry Joy 
Hospital with 
his family by his side. 

Born in Levering on Nov. 

12, 1934, Lee was a son of the 
late Alfred and Frances M. (nee 
Hatfield) Kerridge. 

He was employed and retired 
from the Mackinac County Road 
Commission and then became a 
logger in 1957. Lee was a proud 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, the 
Newberry Masonic Lodge, and 
his passion was moose hunting 
in Canada. He also enjoyed 
hunting, fishing, camping and 
being outdoors and telling moose 
hunting stories. 

He was first married to the 
former Shirley Peters in 1952 
and she preceded him in death 
in 1998. Also preceding Lee in 
death, besides his parents, are a 
son, Karl; two infant brothers; 
and his daughter, Debbie 
Carlson. 

Surviving are his wife, Lenora 
(Cates; Vowell) of Garnet; three 
sons and daughters-in-law, 
Donald, Larry (Barbara) and 
Steve (Deborah) all of Garnet; 
three daughters and sons-in-law, 
Sue (Mike) Crittenden of Alpena, 
Jo Ann Kerridge and Cindy 
(Larry) Niskala of Garnet; sisters, 
Lillian Hoerz of Manistique 
and Gay Mattson of Germfask; 
step-daughters Denise Vowell 
of Alexandria, Va., Dari Lynn 
Vowell of Phoenix, Ariz.; step- 
sons, Dennis (Joanne) Vowell 
of Rexton, Darrell Vowell of 
Garnet and Dane (Lisa) Vowell 
of Flint; niece, Mickie Darnell, 
and nephew, Harvey Peters who 
were raised by Lee and Shirley; 
son-in-law, Bill Carlson of 
Manistique; 30 grandchildren; 

32 great-grandchildren; many 
nieces, nephews and friends. 

According to his wishes, 
cremation services took place. 
The family gathered at the 
Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry on Jan. 23, where a 
Masonic service was observed, 
and also gathered at St. Stephens 
Catholic Church in Naubinway, 
where a memorial service took 
place on Jan. 24 with Fr. Frank 
Ricca officiating. Interment 
will take place at Maplewood 
Cemetery in Rexton at a later 
date. 

Condolence may be left at 


To the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians: My hus- 
band, Raymond, was a member 
of this Sault Tribe. 

You have blessed and helped 
us so much with the many doc- 
tors, appointments and medi- 
cations through the years and 
we want you to know how very 
much we appreciate all the tribe 
has done for him. 

Thank you for the times you 
were able to send him to other 
hospitals including Mayo. And 
for all the medications you were 
able to provide him in his health 


www.beaulieufuneralhome.com. 
BERNICE RULEAU 

Bernice (nee Wabontatoque) 
Michaels Ruleau, 84, of Tucson, 
Ariz., passed away peacefully on 
Dec. 30, 2014. 

She was born Jan. 16, 1930, in 
Nahma, Mich., to Augustave and 
Rose (nee Moses) Michaels. 
Bernice was united in marriage 
to George Ruleau of Manistique, 
Mich., in 1958. Their union 
lasted more than 56 years 
together. 

When Bernice was a young 
girl, her family moved to 
Manistique, Mich., where she 
resided until her marriage to 
George and they made their 
home in Manitowoc, Wise. 

Bernice was a Sault Tribe 
elder. She had many stories that 
her mother and aunts shared with 
her. 

Bernice and George traveled 
to Tucson, Ariz., in the winters 
where they eventually made their 
home upon retirement. They 
would travel back to Michigan 
several times in the summer to 
visit family and friends. 

Bernice worked on her rock 
garden outside their residence. 
She loved traveling, rock hunting 
in the mountains of Arizona, 
beading, crocheting, walking, 
bike riding, chatting with friends, 
having rummage sales, keeping 
her house in order and polka 
dancing with her husband. 

Bernice is survived by her 
husband George, Tucson, Ariz.; 
a daughter, Geri Claremore 
of Oklahoma; a sister, Ruth 
(James deceased) Ward of Two 
Rivers, Wis.; nephews, Albert 
Hamiel and Merence (Michelle) 
Michaels, of Manistique, Mich., 
and Robert (Tonya) Munroe of 
Rock, Mich.; nieces Charlene 
Hamiel DeRousha of Green 
Bay, Wis., Kristine Hamiel of 
Manistique, Rose Michaels of 
Port Murray, N.J., and Ruth 
(John) Arndt of Rock, Mich. 

Her parents, brother Merence 
Michaels, sister Diane Hamiel, 
and numerous aunts and uncles 
preceded her in death. 

Angel Valley Funeral Home 
and Old Pueblo Crematory, 
Tucson, Ariz., helped the family. 
Bernice’s remains were cremated 
and a small intimate service 
will follow in Michigan for the 
family. 

Obituaries of Sault Tribe 
members and their families 
are published free of charge. 
Photos are welcome. Email 
to jdburton@saulttribe. 
net or mail to Win Awenen 
Nisitotung, 531 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. 


care through the years. For the 
Christmas card gifts that used 
to be sent and the elders’ checks 
that have helped so much. You 
provide so much to help your 
elders and I want you to know 
we are thankful. 

Though my husband, 

Raymond J. Derusha, passed 
away on Dec. 28, 2014, his fam- 
ily wants to extend our gracious 
thank you from the bottom of 
our hearts to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

— Family of Raymond 
Derusha 


Who would have thought that a 
tire change could last so long? 

A little more than 65 years 
ago, Martha (nee Maxa) Maddix 
was visiting relatives in St. 

Ignace. When the car she was 
driving experienced a flat tire, 

Jim Maddix (a Sault Tribe mem- 
ber) was there to do the repair. 

Well, Martha must have enjoyed 
Jim’s technique, because on Dec. 

3, they will celebrate their 65th 
wedding anniversary. 

The couple has shared many 
varied experiences. 

Jim enlisted in the Navy 
and served on several ships in 
Annapolis, Md., and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Upon his discharge 
from the Navy, Jim and Martha 
settled in Mason, Mich. He 
worked many jobs, including 
as an Ingham County deputy 
sheriff. He was a Boy Scout 
leader, spearheading two trips to 
Philmont Scout Camp in New 
Mexico and watching a dozen of 
his scouts reach the rank of eagle, 
including his three sons. Jim also 
taught at Lansing Community 
College for many years. 

Eventually he got a job at the 
Michigan State Department of 
Licensing and Regulation and 
Bureau of the Lottery, from which 
he retired. Jim has been active 
in retirement, working at the 
Gaylord Planning Commission. 

He has also been an active mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus. 

Martha became a licensed prac- 
tical nurse, retiring after 25 years 
from Sparrow Hospital in Lansing. 

Announcing 

Mr. Daniel Beard of 
Cheboygan, Mich, and Mrs. 

Corrina Huffman (Edgar 
Huffman) of South Boston, Va., 
Sault Tribe member, announce 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Melissa Marie Beard, to Jason 
Michael Jacob, son of Robert and 
Mary Jacob of Southgate, Mich. 

Melissa, a graduate of 
Michigan State University with 
a Bachelor of Arts in journalism 
from Wayne State University, 
with an Master of Arts in film and 
studies, is finishing a doctorate in 
cultural studies at George Mason 
University while working as an 
intercultural specialist for Native 
American and indigenous stu- 
dents at Ohio State University. 

Jason is a graduate of 
Michigan State University with a 
degree in management from the 
Eli Broad College of Business 
and works as an accountant at 
Edwards Companies. 

The couple currently resides in 
Columbus, Ohio, and has a July 
18, 2015, wedding planned at the 
Little Stone Church on Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

The bride is the granddaughter 
of the late Phyllis (nee Cassibo) 
Schmidt, a past elder with the 
Sault Tribe. 


From “Graymont, ” Page 1 
loss of the land will negatively 
impact their members’ court- af- 
firmed right to enjoy the land. It’s 
equally concerned that a prece- 
dent would be set where those 
who have enough money and can 
influence elected officials to go 
along can purchase vast tracts of 
state land to further their personal 
interests. 

Graymont, headquartered in 
British Columbia, Canada, is 


Jim and Martha moved to 
Gaylord in 1986 and have lived 
there since. 

Martha is a member of the 
Daughters of Isabella, and Jim 
and Martha attend St. Mary 
Cathedral regularly. Jim is proud 
of his American Indian heritage; 
you can hear him reciting the 

Beard-Jacob 


North America’s second-largest 
supplier of lime and lime-based 
products. The Sault tribe said it 
remains unclear how many jobs 
the mining company will generate 
if its plans are approved, and that 
Graymont doesn’t have any con- 
crete plans for either the under- 
ground mine or the open quarry. 

“It is hard to imagine how 
Director Creagh can be convinced 
to give away so much public land 
when so much remains unknown,” 


Indian prayer on Saturday morn- 
ings on the radio. 

Jim and Martha have four 
children, Jim, Chris, Dave and 
Becky; nine grandchildren; and 
10 great-grandchildren. 

All this came from a simple 
tire change, imagine if Jim had 
fixed the brakes as well. 

engagement 


Payment said. “The rights of 
Michigan citizens who use and 
enjoy this large area shouldn’t be 
traded for vague promises of eco- 
nomic prosperity.” 

He urged those against the 
mine proposal to send statements 
of opposition to email DNR- 
GraymontProposalComments@ 
michigan.gov, or mail them 
to Kerry Wieber, 8717 N. 
Roscommon Road, Roscommon, 
MI 48653. 



Tribe thanked for help with family elder 
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PROUDLY REPRESENTING YOU AT THE HIGHEST LEVELS 


SENATE INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF NCAI 
By Aaron A. Payment, MPA 

Good Afternoon Chairman Barrasso. Vice-Chair Tester and Members of the Committee. My name is Aaron 
Payment. Chair of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa. Thank you for allowing me to testify on behalf of 
NCAI on tribal priorities for this Congress. I am pleased to be here for your first hearing as Chairman. Senator 
Barrasso and I thank the new and returning Committee members for your service. NCAI is committed to continu- 
ing its strong relationship with this Committee so that we can partner to improve the lives of Native people 
throughout Indian Country. 

This partnership was evident last week w hen Chairman Barrasso delivered the Congressional response to 
NCAI's State of Indian Nation's address. This is a relationship that is built on trust. The trust responsibility lias 
developed over hundreds of years through the Constitution, numerous treaties, and federal laws. President Cla- 
doosby reminds us that the tnist relationship is one that we have inherited. Tribal leaders are elected to uphold this 
trust relationship, and as Senators, it is one that you agree to uphold when you take the oath of office. Thank you 
for your partnership and commitment here. 

Tribal Homelands 

In exchange for ceding millions of acres of our homelands, tribes reserved the right to continued self- 
government. and to exist as distinct people on our own lands. That is why the first priority we must request today 
is legislation to protect our homelands - lands that arc necessary for economic development, cultural protection, 
natural resource management, housing, education, and tribal infrastructure. Since 2009. this Committee lias held 
numerous hearings and favorably passed legislation in each of the past three Congresses which affirms the original 
intent of the Indian Reorganization Act and would allow the Secretary of the Interior to take lands into tmst for aH 
tribes. We ask this Committee to take swift action to introduce and PASS Carcieri fix legislation. In modernizing 
the trust relationship, we must first have certainty over our lands. 

Trust Modernization 

Indian land and natural resources arc a primary' source of economic activity for tribal communities, but the 
federal tnist resource management system is antiquated, inefficient, and contributes to a lack of investment in many 
reservation economies. NCAI points to two pieces of legislation that would immediately spur economic develop- 
ment and trust reform. 

The first is Senate bill 209, a bill to amend the Indian Tribal Energy Development and Self- 
Determination Act of 2005 . introduced by the Bi-Partisan team of Senators Barrasso and Tester. This bill will 
streamline Secretarial approval of energy development transactions on Indian lands and give tribes more autonomy 
over developing our own energy resources. NCAI looks forward to working with the Committee to pass this legis- 
lation. 

Another trust effort tliat NCAI supports is legislation that Senator Crapo introduced last session to establish a 
demonstration project allowing comprehensive land use planning and allocation of trust funding in accordance w ith 
tribal priorities. NCAI supports introduction of this legislation in the 1 14 th Congress and recommends removing 
barriers in the appraisal, probate, land consolidation, and leasing processes. 

It is imperative that Congress work with NCAI. tribal organizations, and tribal leaders to modernize the trust 
system into a process that recognizes tliat we are in the best position to make innovative and long lasting decisions 
for our communities. 

Tribal Infrastructure . 

Thank you Chairman Barrasso for making infrastructure issues a priority. In order to attract economic de- 
velopment. teachers, law enforcement personnel, and capital investments to our tribal lands, we must meet our 
basic infrastructure needs. The current transportation authorization. MAP-21 (which contains tribal programs for 
construction and maintenance of highways, roads, bridges, and transit) is set to expire in May. With an annual 
budget of $450 million, the construction and maintenance needs of tribes continue to fall behind and create unsafe 
conditions for all citizens who use our roads. 

In addition the Native American Housing Assistance and Self-Determination Act expired in September of 
2013. This bill is an excellent example of how tribes arc exercising our right of self-determination to design and 
implement our own housing programs. Our housing needs of Indian Country are great. Reauthorization of N A- 
HSDA is critical to continue to meet the housing needs of our members. We also ask that this Committee hold 
hearings and introduce legislation to address the infrastructure needs of tribes in the areas of irrigation, housing, 
transportation, and broadband. 

Conclusion : 

My friends here will speak to issues of healthcare and education. I call your attention to additional areas in 
our w ritten testimony , including: juvenile justice, tribal taxation, public safety , veterans’ issues and more. 

I ask that our written testimony entitled: “Promoting Self-Determination: Modernizing the Trust Relationship” 
be entered into the record for today's hearing. 

Funding decisions made by Congress arc an explicit expression of the trust relationship betw een our / 
governments. I respectfully request tliat the members of this Committee. 8 of whom are also on the appro- / / 

print ions committee. . .please use vour voices to uphold this tnist relationship. Your leadership will make / / 

a difference for our future generations. / / 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee, on Behalf of NCAI my Tribe and American Indians Across this Great Land! / / 


“ In my estimation, this new wolf hunt legislation is 
an entirely political issue and not one of citizen 
safety or even based on any acceptable science !” 

~ Chairperson Aaron A. Payment 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 

Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen, Boozo, Negee: 

I am pleased to report 
that I was once again asked to 
testify in the U.S. Senate on 
Indian Country priorities. My 
testimony appears to the right. 

Below are two Call to 
Action items I am asking you 
to please assist us in advocat- 
ing for our Tribe. One issue 
deals with draft federal legis- 
lation to circumvent the right 
of Michigan citizens who 
spoke loudly last fall via ref- 
erendum to halt the wanton 
and unjustified killing of 
Gray Wolves in Michigan. 
The other deals with a huge 
opportunity with full and 
mandatory funding for IHS 
Contract Support Costs. 

SUPPORT 
MANDATORY 
IHS CSC FUNDING 

Recently, President 
Obama took a historic leap in 
recognizing and honoring the 
trust responsibility to Ameri- 
can Indian tribes pursuant to 
treaties and the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The President took ac- 
tion no previous President has 
by proposing to move a por- 
tion of federal funding for 
tribes from “discretionary” to 
“mandatory/ non- 

discretionary”. If passed, this 
would mean that the devastat- 
ing impacts of sequestration 
in recent years would no 
longer affect Contract Sup- 
port Cost (CSC) which is a 
fee on top of federal funds for 
the administration of Indian 
IHS and BIA funding. 

A year ago, I was ap- 
pointed by the National IHS 
Director to serve on the IHS- 
CSC Work-group just over a 
year ago to identify solutions 
to the back log of IHS Claims 
and to make the payment of 
CSC amounts routine and 
predictable. In 2014, my ad- 


ministration successfully ne- 
gotiated a settlement of past 
CSC claims and recovered 
$1.3 million! This helped 
balance our 2014 budget. 
Stabilizing CSC funds will 
ensure continuity of essential 
programs and services. 

The President’s rec- 
ommendation comes as the 
IHS-CSC Workgroup wraps 
up our yearlong charge - serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity to 
the Interim IHS Director. We 
worked through all of the 
technical aspects of this com- 
plex issue and to develop a 
spreadsheet CSC calculator to 
demonstrate the predictability 
of the model, show accounta- 
bility, and build confidence in 
the use of federal funds. I am 
humbled to have played a role 
in facilitating effective com- 
munications between tribal 
representatives and our feder- 
al partners. It was an histori- 
cal feat for which our ances- 
tors would be proud. 

On the national scale, 
the President’s proposal for 
IHS alone would make CSC 
funding reoccurring and man- 
datory at $800 million in the 
first year, $900 million in 
year two and $1 billion annu- 
ally in year three! Our por- 
tion of this is over $600,000. 
This move would also make 
CSC “X-Year” or “Zero 
Year” funded meaning it is 
not subject to recessionary 
efforts if the amount is not 
used in a single fiscal cycle. 

The work left to do is 
to urge Congress to uphold 
their Constitutional and trust 
responsibility in honoring the 
treaties by permanently enact- 
ing this legislation to make 
CSC funds mandatory. I have 
pledged to use my role as a 
CSC Workgroup Member, 
VP the Mid West Alliance of 
Sovereign Tribes and the 
National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians (Midwest Region) 
to complete this final task. 
We need your help, to ensure 
Congress supports the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. We recently 
did a statewide mailing. If 
you have not yet done so, or 
did not receive a letter, we 
need you to send a letter to 
your Member of Congress. 
Contact information follows. 


OPPOSE 
GRAY WOLF 

LEGISLATION 

The Gray Wolf was 
recently put back on the en- 
dangered species list by court 
order. As a Tribe, we have 
consistently objected to rec- 
reational hunting of wolves 
and have been highly critical 
of both the rationale and the 
implementation of the 2013 
Michigan wolf hunting sea- 
son. Congressman Dan 
Benishek supports a bill that 
would lift existing federal 
protections for the Gray Wolf 
under the Endangered Species 
Act, effectively permitting 
Michigan and other nearby 
states to again allow wolf 
hunting. Recreational hunting 
as a means to reduce wolf 
abundance is both ineffective 
and unnecessary, based on the 
most recent and credible sci- 
entific information. The Gray 


Wolf is an extremely im- 
portant cultural species to our 
Anishinaabeg people. 

We have witnessed the 
near extinction of wolves 
from the 1836 Treaty Ceded 
Territory and only recently, 
its slow recovery thanks to 
the protections of the Endan- 
gered Species Act. The most 
effective course of action is to 
down-list wolves to 
“threatened” status in Michi- 
gan with rules so the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service may use 
lethal control in certain situa- 
tions. This can be done in the 
manner provided by the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

Please contact your 
Congressional Representa- 


tives and tell them to reject 
this bill. To down load a 
sample letter for these issues, 
or find how to contact your 
Member of Congress, please 
go to: our web page at: 

www.saulttribe.com 

Or, if you would like assis- 
tance, call our toll free num- 
ber at: 

1 (800) 793-0660 

...and ask for Mike McCoy or 
Jennifer Dale-Burton. 

Please help us help our 
Tribe by writing to your 
representatives on these im- 
portant matters. Our future 
generations depend on our 
actions today! 


IHS-CSC Workgroup: Far Left, Cathy Abramson ~ then NIHB Chair,; Front 
Row Center ~ IHS Interim Director Dr. Yvette Robideaux; Back Row to the 
Right of center, Chairperson Aaron Payment, IHS-CSC Workgroup Member. 



Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment 9 

Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://new.livestreaitl.com/TOSSABCS2 


Chi-MeGwitch, Negee! 
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Action urged against Graymont land 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


Congratulations to two of our 
Unit V Elders Sub-Committee 
members. Tom Derwin of 
Munising has been re-appointed 
to the Michigan Indian Elders 
Association (MIEA) for a two- 
year period as a delegate repre- 
senting the elders of the Sault 
Tribe. The MIEA was established 


to aid and assist in the improve- 
ment of the economic, social, 
healthful and spiritual well-being 
of tribal elders. They provide 
a forum in which elders may 
speak, learn, grow and exercise 
control over their environment. 
Tom was appointed in 2012 and 
has done a great job. Joe Gray of 
Marquette has been appointed to 
the Elder Advisory Committee for 
a four-year term. He is also the 
chairman of the Marquette Elders 
Sub-Committee. 

We need your prayers, help 
and support. Tribal member 
Gabby Ziems, aged 13, an 
eighth grade honor roll student 
at Superior Central School in 
Eben, Mich., needs our help. 
Recently she was flown to Mott’s 
Children’s Hospital in An Arbor 
and diagnosed with Leukemia. 

She has been given a positive 
prognosis and an aggressive treat- 
ment plan has begun. Gabby and 
mother, Merry Gibbons, will be 
remaining in Ann Arbor for her 
treatment. There will be travel 


expenses as treatment continues, 
non-covered medical expenses 
and the loss of Merry’s family 
income. Fundraisers planned 
locally include selling Team 
Gabby T-shirts. Please consider 
donating anything you can to help 
and include her in your prayers. 
Contact Sandra Gibbons at 
(906) 202-1339, 607 Stueben St. 
Manistique, MI 49854. 

The Tribal Transportation 
Program has been approved by 
the board of directors to apply 
for Tribal Transit Program Funds. 
This grant will provide funding 
to administer the Tribal Transit 
Project. This funding can provide 
the opportunity to implement 
mobility/transportation coordi- 
nation and/or implementation of 
tribal transit throughout our sev- 
en-county service area. Thanks 
to Wendy Hoffman and staff for 
making this service a possibility. 

Many of you have been hear- 
ing about the Graymont mining 
proposal that asked the DNR to 
transfer ownership and control 


of nearly 10,400 acres of state 
owned public land near Rexton, 
Mich., to Graymont, a Canadian 
limestone mining company. In 
December of 2013, the Sault 
Tribe passed a resolution oppos- 
ing the proposal and expressed 
this at a meeting with the state 
in February of 2014. The Sault 
Tribe opposes any proposal that 
would sell or surrender control 
of large tracts of public land. 
The lost use and enjoyment of 
the land for cultural activities 
and for the exercise of their 
federally protected treaty rights 
including hunting, fishing and 
gathering has a severe effect 
on our tribal members. Please 
make your voices heard! Letters 
to be sent to the DNR at DNR- 
GraymontProposalComments@ 
michigan.gov or at Michigan 
Department of Natural 
Resources, Executive Division 
P.O. Box 30028 Lansing, MI 
48909. 

The Ad Hoc Health Advisory 
Group continues to meet month- 


proposal 

ly to find ways and means to 
improve health care services to 
our members. Some of the current 
issues being discussed include 
provider recruitment and reten- 
tion, after hours clinic services, 
prescription services, VA repre- 
sentation and transportation. 

At a special meeting on 
Jan. 13, the proposed fishing 
access site at Grand Marais was 
approved by the board. After a 
power point presentation and 
additional information given by 
the Conservation Committee the 
board of directors authorized the 
expenditure from the Fisherman’s 
Fund for the final design and con- 
struction of a fishing harbor at the 
tribe’s Grand Marais property. 

I was elected by the members 
in Unit V to do a job. That job is 
to represent all tribal members 
equally, fairly and respectfully. I 
will continue to do that every day. 
Rita Glyptis 
Unit V Director 
(906) 202-3224 
rglyptis@saulttribe.net 


DNR urged to get 



Catherine Hollowell, 


Director, Unit II 

Since first learning in 2011 
that Graymont Corporation 
was interested in a large land 
acquisition in the eastern Upper 
Peninsula, the tribe was keenly 
interested in this land proposal 
between the State of Michigan 
and the Graymont Company. 

My last report that addressed 
Graymont was this time last year. 
I will do my best to update again. 

I am aware that many folks 
are supportive of the Graymont 
sale, particularly in the immedi- 
ate Rexton area, because it will 
enhance tax revenue for local 
government, promises jobs and 
the mining operation will not hurt 


our water sheds or air quality 
(according to Graymont). I cer- 
tainly understand that. Probably 
more than anyone, Lana and I see 
up close and personal just how 
depressed the economy is in our 
region. We see the poverty, the 
lack of good jobs and the lack of 
opportunity. We see the lack of 
access to skilled industrial train- 
ing for students and young adults 
and it breaks everyone’s heart to 
see the migration of our young 
folks to more economically pros- 
perous areas. 

Setting aside the science, eco- 
nomic and regulatory arguments 
for a moment, I humbly and 
respectfully ask you to look at 
this issue as a citizen of our tribal 
nation. The precedent- setting size 
of this land deal and what that 
means for federal treaty protect- 
ed rights in the ceded territory 
does not bode well for future 
treaty protections and cannot be 
ignored. We have a coming Great 
Lakes Consent Decree negotiation 
in 2020. I would hope those who 
rely on treaty-protected rights for 
their livelihood would be the first 
to understand and support the 
position of the tribe. 

This time last year, Graymont 
made its first presentation to Sault 
Tribe. Their stated plan at that 


facts on Graymont proposal 


time was to commence the open 
pit mining right away. The under- 
ground mine would be many 
years — possibly decades to 75 
years — into the future. And 
they specifically said they had no 
immediate plans for any sort of 
processing plant — though they 
did say a processing plant was 
possible someday down the road 
after the strip mine was exhausted 
and if the business grew to the 
point where a local plant was 
necessary and viable. 

At this meeting they down- 
played the number of jobs the 
project would create. That seemed 
very unusual to us because, typi- 
cally, almost every business that 
wants to expand will talk con- 
stantly about the enormous num- 
ber of jobs they will bring to an 
area and we were surprised they 
weren’t playing that card. 

Since this presentation to 
the tribe by Graymont and sub- 
sequent 6 government- to-gov- 
ernment’ consultation with the 
state of Michigan over this 
proposal, it has been amend- 
ed at least four times with the 
most recent amendment change 
submitted AFTER the recent 
DNR Commission hearing in 
Newberry. It certainly makes 
it difficult to stay abreast and 


evaluate the terms. And it feels a 
little like that game of “Wack-A- 
Mole.” 

I was recently in the Rexton 
area and was surprised when resi- 
dents showed me flyers and hand- 
outs featuring plans and drawings 
for a multi-million dollar kiln to 
be constructed and operated in 
the Rexton area. That certainly 
is a game changer. Mining and 
transporting limestone is one 
thing when you are talking about 
job creation. Constructing and 
operating a processing plant is 
quite another. Why were these 
plans not addressed by the DNR 
or Graymont in the most recent 
government-to-govemment con- 
sultations? Last we heard it was 
“decades to 75 years.” The folks 
we talked to seemed to feel shov- 
els would be in the ground quite 
soon. 

A limekiln bums coal to drive 
off the carbonate molecule from 
limestone to make “lime,” which 
is calcium oxide. Calcium oxide 
is more useful industrially than 
calcium carbonate, which is lime- 
stone. It is similar to coke ovens 
where they heat up cmshed coal 
to drive off all sorts of stuff and 
end up with “coke,” which is 
just about pure carbon and much 
more useful in steel making. It’s 


about as polluting as a coal fired 
power plant — nasty air, acid 
rain, asthma, mercury in fish and 
meat animals. 

I want to conclude by stressing 
that I understand how important 
jobs are to the area. It’s easy to 
be anti-Graymont when you live 
elsewhere and where employment 
opportunities are more plentiful. 
And, I will be the first to say that 
the tribe needs to do more in the 
way of economic development. 
We are the largest employer in 
the Upper Peninsula and have 
a payroll of almost $53 million 
annually. We, too, care about jobs 
and job creation in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

The tribal recommendation 
to DNR Director Creagh at 
last week’s consultation was to 
NOT make a decision at next 
week’s DNR meeting in Lansing. 
Hopefully, this will give some 
time to get this straightened out, 
whether a processing plant is 
decades away — as explained to 
the tribe, or just around the corner 
— as explained to locals of the 
community. 

Miigwech for listening. 

Catherine Hollowell, Unit II 

chollowell@saulttribe.net 

(906) 484-6821 


It's time to change 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin, Anishnaabek, I came 
across a fascinating quote recent- 
ly, and it caused me to stop, think 
and wonder if within it lies the 
solution to many of the problems 


I hear about on a daily basis: 
“Where there is no vision, the 
people perish,” Proverbs 29:18. A 
simple eight words. 

As Anishnaabe people, we are 
taught that each of us comes into 
this world with a purpose and the 
essence of our existence lies in 
the fulfillment of that purpose. 
And, the key to fulfillment rests 
in the vision we have for our life. 
As children, our visioning may 
start with, “when I grow up, I 
want to be . . .” Then, through 
life’s experiences and focused 
reflection, we can find that 
vision, learn our purpose and live 
a fulfilled life. I believe the lack 
or loss of vision, is the source of 
many problems we face, not just 
as individuals but as a people, as 
a tribe. 

These past few months have 


some of how we do things 


seen much trouble in our commu- 
nities. Life changing experiences, 
such as losses of homes, jobs and 
loved ones have some of our peo- 
ple crying out in anger and pain 
for change! As a tribal govern- 
ment, we have programs in place 
and hard-working people doing 
their best to help, but still the bat- 
tles rage on. 

Outside of our communities, 
some of our people suffer the 
same life changing experiences 
(losses of homes, jobs, loved 
ones), but because of funding 
limitations, they cannot receive 
the same help. Some have 
expressed the additional challeng- 
es of feeling separated from the 
tribe and wanting so much to feel 
a “belonging.” 

And then, there are the “pol- 
itics.” I refuse to point fingers 


at individuals, but the political 
arena (which consists of politi- 
cians AND tribal citizens) can be 
such a generator of negativity, 
mistruths and drama, that it cre- 
ates a whirlwind of activity that 
only serves itself and prevents 
people from doing the things that 
really matter, like serving our 
people (note: I am NOT accusing 
ANYONE of not serving the peo- 
ple! I am just making a point that 
there would be more TIME to do 
so without the politics!) 

American Indian Olympic gold 
medalist Billy Mills said, “You 
have to look deeper, way below 
the anger, the hurt, the hate, the 
jealousy, the self-pity, way down 
deeper where the dreams lie, son. 
Find your dream. It’s the pursuit 
of the dream that heals you.” 

I believe that Billy is right. I 


believe our tribe, our people, need 
to look deep, below the anger, 
hurt and jealousy, and find that 
dream again. OUR dream. 

Perhaps it is the teacher in me 
that causes me to make time for 
reflection and introspection in 
order to find a better solution for 
growth. Perhaps it is because I 
am eagle clan that I want to look 
ahead and find a better way. Then 
again, it could just be that I am 
an Anishnaabe woman and have 
the strong belief that the Creator 
of us all has a better way — if 
we would just open our eyes, ears 
and hearts to the shared vision 
given to us all. 

I spend many hours in meet- 
ings, doing what many boards 
before me have done. I think it’s 
time to change some of that. It is 
See “McLeod,” page 23 
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Tribe's most 



Director, Unit II 


I’m writing this unit report in 
the last week of January. Many 
reports have been framed to pro- 
tect and insulate the membership 
from nonsense and daily politics 
we are imbedded in at the board 
level. This report will not be 
the same. As I write today, I am 
compelled to ask members when 
enough is enough. After reading 
many threatening emails from 
leadership, I have to express my 
frustration as an official about the 
road we once again are on. It’s 
like turning the clock back. 

As I have stated many times, 
leadership is going to lead in 
a way that they see fit. It’s up 
to each individual to make that 
choice. My choice has been to 
live and let live, fight my chosen 
battles and attempt to keep the 
membership clear of this part 
of my job. I hear from so many 
members about the constant 
negative words that are stated 
about our tribe and the constant 
conspiracy theories, innuendos 
and flat out lies. While we are 
slowly turning the clocks back 
in this leadership — bullying, 
personal hatefulness and plain 
out threatening is becoming the 
norm again. All the while we 
have so many real true priorities 
and problems that we must face. 
We watch our people lose homes, 
our people battle drugs and alco- 
hol, our people frustrated over 
getting jobs and keeping them, 
our people’s health care needs 
not being met and our casinos 
infrastructure crumbling around 
us all due to inability to lead and 
have any vision for the future. 

I see it as a weakness that says, 
“If you cannot lead some, choose 
to constantly cause distrust and 
conflict.” 

I’ve been part of this for many 
years. I have worked side by side 
with many people I worked with 
whom I have debated and from 
whom I’ve learned. It’s been a 
constant struggle to balance what 
to battle and let go of and what 
will not matter tomorrow. I’ve 
advised, spoken out and begged 
for the past to be laid to rest, for 
the attacks to stop and the polit- 
ical games to end. I’ve spoken 
and heard from many members 
of our tribe who want to see 
TRUE changes with leadership 
and a tribe that they can be proud 
of. That’s why I’m framing this 
report in this way; I want you to 
know I identity with all about 
this. I’m not saying I’m not at 
fault with decisions I’ve made 
because I have made bad choic- 
es, my path has been misguided 
at times and assure you it didn’t 
pass without hard lessons. In the 
last two weeks I’ve spent at our 
headquarters in the Sault, the 
manv issues and examples of 
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compelling question: When is enough — enough? 


“what is going on” is staggering. 
We are failing to prioritize our 
members’ needs and failing to 
set a direction for the tribe. This 
is not staffs’ problem — they do 
what they are told and it’s usual- 
ly reactive with no real plan by 
administration. In this report, I 
will be giving examples because 
I have no other alternative at this 
point. I do have vision about our 
future, sometimes the inability 
from some on the board who 
lack the mere thought of discuss- 
ing a concern, idea or issue just 
because someone else “brought it 
up” its really quite sickening. All 
you have to do is simply watch 
the board meetings or read words 
that leadership post on social 
media to get a picture of who 
wants to move forward and who 
can’t or won’t. I’ve had enough 
of this mentality and enough is 
enough. 

In attempting to move forward 
in a new direction we hired an 
executive casino director. I’ve 
supported a new direction for 
our casino operation, this alone 
came with sleepless nights and 
hesitation and questioning on 
the changes that are coming and 
all the remodeling that needs 
to be completed. We have been 
told that our casinos CANNOT 
and WILL not sustain without 
upgrade to infrastructure, man- 
agement training, policy rewrites, 
identified costs savings and our 
employees being recognized and 
rewarded for their front line work 
and dedication. I’ve known all 
this (see my past reports) because 
I have a connection with many 
casino employees, customers and 
managers who are a part of this 
business. It’s not hard to identify 
the areas we lack and the morale 
that has been struggling. 

At the end of the day, our 
board had to make a decision 
for our casinos, leave things just 
as they are or identify and make 
a plan to move forward. This 
will come with changes and true 
separation of those who want to 
stay stagnant and those who want 
things better for our business. I’m 
not saying we won’t have hic- 
cups, but in the end, professional 
advice is simply what is needed. 

I spoke directly to every manager 
on this subject and all agree they 
are up for the challenge and want 
better than we have now. I also 
want to state that I do not hold 
100 percent trust to anyone who 
advises us but experience and 
expertise is the key component to 
running a successful business and 
the board simply does not have 
the role to manage day to day 
and that would be a catastrophe, 
anyway. 

Make no mistake, though, I 
question, discuss and educate 
myself on what is needed to 
protect us. I’ve been through 
the “saving graces” for our tribe 
and really have learned a thing 
or two. At this point, I have full 
confidence in the abilities demon- 
strated through presentations 
and managers’ input. We have 
all asked for this. Keep in mind 
that this will be a long road and 
changes and decisions will be 
ongoing and I support movement. 
We, as the board, have scheduled 
weekly meetings with the casino 
executive to monitor benchmarks 
and outcomes per his recommen- 
dations. This is the separation 
from the old way into a new way. 
I will make monthlv reports on 


our status for better businesses 
standards and operations. 

Among my most important 
priorities are the problems we 
have with access to resources for 
our members in the outlying areas 
as well as headquarter areas. The 
greatest concern (demonstrated 
through many conversations 
with members) is the problem 
of drug abuse and suicide in our 
communities. I had requested, 
more than once, initiated and 
then insisted on holding a full 
department meeting with the 
board and department heads to 
discuss and educate ourselves on 
the services we have to offer for 
the immense problem and gaps in 
services for our members to get 
the resources needed in a crisis 
situation and ongoing assistance 
through the process. We met 
and were presented the services 
we have. Many times the word 
“lacking” was brought up. That 
frustrated me, and I spoke about 
it. I offered input and asked that 
we take a look at those areas 
to improve and prioritize those 
lacking areas for needed results 
(I will request a follow-up meet- 
ing again in the coming months 
to see where we are at). Also, 
recently, by my request as well as 
other board members, we held a 
much needed Tribal Action Plan 
(TAP) meeting to get the status 
and update on our progress with 
this much needed plan. We have 
been working on this for over two 
years with very little movement 
that the members can benefit 
from. The truth is, we went from 
about 30 identified individuals 
in the tribe’s leadership and staff 
participating to around eight to 
10. Again, I requested the meet- 
ing and had many questions to 
ask for this report. One of the 
main questions was, “where are 
all the surveys and hard data from 
membership on the census sur- 
vey, community forums, elders’ 
input and video/audio interviews 
that we collected to create a plan 
with members input?” This was a 
concern as where is our chain of 
custody of data? The answer was, 
most material and data was given 
to an outside contracted individ- 
ual to process and analyze. The 
project coordinator did not know 
when it was expected back, didn’t 
know exactly what was given and 
was not really given direction 
on what to expect (Not his fault, 
he is attempting to get direction 
and I recognize the problems he 
is having). In the meantime, we 
made magnets with MOST tele- 
phone numbers listed of our tribal 
centers. We are way beyond mag- 
nets at this point. 

Yep, I’m frustrated. As I talk 
with families and literally have 
sat at kitchen tables watching 
loved ones cry about their own 
and their community with the 
problems we are facing with drug 
abuse, we await information col- 
lected with no real plan, at least 
no real plan identified to me! I’m 
sure I will get something after 
this report, though. It’s going to 
take this kind of calling out to 
get any results; it will also come 
with attacks and bullying as well. 
So, please bear with me and 
please don’t believe everything 
you read on social media (humor 
intended). That’s the problem I 
spoke about in the beginning of 
this report. I’m not a successful 
leader if vision is not agreed to 
and worked toward with help. 


I’ve given my full support to 
the chairperson of our tribe to 
have all authority he needs to 
direct day-to-day governmental 
programs, but attention needs to 
be priority to our needs here at 
home. I’m supportive of all the 
Washington trips to testify on 
behalf of all tribes in the nation 
but make some serious attempts 
to assist us here where we are 
failing our members. We have 
some serious issues that need 
attention, direction and vision. 
Please don’t get me wrong, before 
anyone states I want to strip the 
chair of authority. I absolutely 
will not do that. The chair asked 
for the authority and I will not 
take that away, he wants it, he’s 
got it, he has a responsibility in 
the highest seat in our tribe. I’m 
expecting results there. This is all 
stated to solidify my attempt to 
lead, help me out, work with me. 
Set some direction and vision for 
us to follow! 

This report is pretty critical 
and I want to assure all that we 
have dedicated, smart, hard- 
working staff but they NEED 
direction, too, and it’s not forth- 
coming here at home. We are 
in a reaction mode and off the 
cuff kind of legislation. The staff 
do what they are told and make 
no mistake, the board does not 
direct the day-to-day activity 
or direction; we have granted 
that to the chair of this tribe. 
Again, the Washington trips are 
very important and I will state I 
appreciate all the testimony and 
activity at the federal level. I’ve 
demonstrated that by my support 
of travel funds and words of 
kudos in his efforts and support 
his endeavors. Every single board 
member has recognized his lead- 
ership at the federal level in his 
speaking abilities, we are grateful 
for that but, again, we need some 
real direction set here at home. 

Here is another example of 
some serious issues we have 
with communication: I need to 
remind members about the rec- 
ommended plan and reduction 
presented to the board from our 
Communications Department. 

We were presented a plan to 
reduce costs by asking mem- 
bers to complete a sign up-sheet 
to receive hard copies of the 
paper as we had hundreds of 
bad addresses (We have had this 
problem for a very long time). I 
am starting to get many calls that 
people are NOT receiving the 
paper; we didn’t communicate 
this sufficiently enough and I 
have reported this to adminis- 
tration through an email as to 
the concern by members. It was 
reported we only have 500 or so 
members who have signed up 
for the tribal paper (elders will 
automatically receive the paper), 
it seems it was not communicated 
for a significant amount of time 
and we are at about a 75 percent 
reduction on papers getting into 
tribal homes (that’s a 75 percent 
reduction in cost, I would like to 
see that used to have a solution 
for bad addresses but not just 
settle for members not having 
a paper mailed). This is truly 
the only avenue some have for 
communication from your reps 
and our tribe. I’ve requested 
that we send out a pre-paid post 
card to remind people to sign 
up. We have a true savings with 
mailings with the reduction in 
mailed papers so there is monev 


available for this. Elders and 
members, please remind your 
family members that they have 
to call and sign up with a correct 
address to send a paper out again. 
If you would like to get a hard 
copy of the paper, please call 
(906) 635-6050 and ask for the 
Communications Department. A 
step backwards in communication 
to our people is not the outcome 
I expected and we have to fix 
that, I’m confident that if our 
Communication staff has direc- 
tion to fix it, they will. 

One last issue that is very 
concerning to me is our Lansing 
Project Committee (I was not 
selected to be part of that com- 
mittee). Recently, we had an 
update with very little change on 
our status but many questions 
about the commitment from our 
investors by board members. I’m 
not sure what should be said on 
this, but I will say that our chair 
resigned from the Lansing Project 
Committee. I’m not sure what 
this means or who will head this, 
but the discussion is on my board 
concerns for the very next meet- 
ing. I am concerned either way 
as who has authority to take lead 
for our project. This is a real con- 
cern no matter what position you 
hold with the project. In a means 
to identify and come up with a 
solution on huge concerns such as 
this, I have an item on the agenda 
for our next meeting. 

In “board concerns” in the 
past, we have always had a sec- 
tion of meeting where we could 
bring those forward in a public 
session. Recently, it has changed 
to a discussion for the next 
morning. I have a real problem 
with this as there is no record 
or process for follow up to even 
be done. I was even demanded 
an answer as to “what I was up 
to” when I requested the item be 
added, even though I followed all 
rules. With the five-day notifica- 
tion to have an item added that is 
a concern in itself, but I won’t go 
there in this report. This paralyzes 
me as a leader as I can request or 
ask with no real documentation 
of concerns. So, in the attempt 
to document and track priority 
issues or requests, I will ask the 
board to make this a permanent 
part of the business agenda so 
we can assure follow up and 
have transparency. I will say staff 
attempts to follow up, but if it’s 
not a direction of some sort, their 
hands are simply tied. I don’t 
have the luxury of calling admin- 
istration and getting what I want, 

I have to request and await the 
response therefore I want all these 
ideas, issues, concerns docu- 
mented in our minutes (the board 
concerns and membership con- 
cerns had been part of the official 
record in the past and I’m not 
sure why that changed). Again, 
to be effective, I have to have 
process and assistance in my role 
through the administration. The 
Lansing project is a prime exam- 
ple of lack of priority — I simply 
cannot answer who is leading the 
project. As you can see, I’ve hit a 
roadblock, picking and choosing 
what unit reps to help and which 
to ignore just does not work for 
me or the people I represent. 
Many members will know exactly 
what I’m speaking of as these are 
your issues, we have to have an 
avenue to address and this is my 
solution. 

See “Cans lew ” vase 21 
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Board approved temporary 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IV 


Director Morrow and I spon- 
sored the following 2015-29 
resolution that was added to the 
last board meeting to purchase 
$15,000 worth of temporary por- 
table ramps to assist the elders 
and handicapped by making it 
easier to get in and out of their 
homes until they are able to get 
a permanent ramp put in. These 
will be on loan under the elders 
program’s durable medical equip- 
ment, so please make contact 
with the elders program for more 
information at (888) 711-7356 or 
635-4971. 


RESOLUTION NO: 2015-29 
TEMPORARY PORTABLE 
WHEELCHAIR RAMPS AND 
BEDRAILS 

WHEREAS, the board of 
directors recognizes a pressing 
need for temporary portable 
wheelchair ramps to be available 
for short-term occasional use by 
low-income tribal elders; and 
WHEREAS, the Elder Health 
Program (cost center #9090), 
manages funds that can be used 
for the purpose of providing 
durable medical equipment; and 
WHEREAS, the board has 
determined that it is appropri- 
ate to use this budget to acquire 
temporary portable wheelchair 
ramps that can be loaned to qual- 
ified low income tribal elders on 
a short-term basis. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BEIT 
RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Directors of the Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians hereby appropriates up 
to $15,000 in tribal support to 
be added to the Elder Health 
Care Program for the purpose 
of acquiring no less than three 
temporary portable wheelchair 
ramps which the program shall 
loan on a temporary, short-term 
basis to qualifying low income 


elders in cases residing within 
the tribe s service area in cases 
deemed medically necessary. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
to add an additional $5, 000 in 
tribal support to the Elder Health 
Care Program and add bedrails 
to the durable medical list, total- 
ing $20,000 to the Elder Health 
Care Program from tribal sup- 
port. 

The board appropriated a total 
of $243,950 for the fiscal year 
2015 governmental buildings 
capital purchases budget, which 
will come from other revenues/ 
fund balance. The approved 
amount covers about 17 buildings 
and various priority projects that 
the tribe owns. The Manistique 
community building is one of 
the buildings identified for some 
needed repairs to the roof, exte- 
rior lights and an upgrade to the 
heating/cooling in the pharmacy 
area. 

On March 28 from 1 1 a.m. to 
2 p.m. at the Manistique commu- 
nity center a Parenting Awareness 
Month activity will be held to 
promote awareness, education 
and provide resources. This activ- 
ity will also emphasize the impor- 
tance of effective parenting in 
nurturing your children, a table of 


Due diligence takes time 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


The board has been very busy 
over the last few months on 
budgets and capital expenditure 
approvals. We have passed most, 
if not all, as I write this. We have 
worked hard and long but not as 
hard as all the employees that 
have to coordinate and compile 
agendas, procedures and spend- 
ing plans. It is a very long and 
exhaustive task but once again we 
have to thank everyone for all of 
their hard work. 

Now it starts all over again. 

Our first 2016 budget, budget 
A, has to be completed by July 
2015. The cost centers mainly 
have to do with our education and 
childcare centers. 

We have finalized the budgets 
for the year for our casinos. 


We have an interim CEO of 
casinos, Fred Buro, whom has 
developed a basic plan to move 
forward. He has created a positive 
atmosphere to work in and the 
changes to come will be a great 
leap forward in how we under- 
stand and do business. 

I support Mr. Buro and even 
though change is sometimes 
scary, we look at these changes 
as a chance to once again move 
the casinos on and into the twen- 
ty-first century. 

As a member of the Cultural 
Committee, we are glad to report 
that our revised by-laws are 
now ready to go to the board of 
directors for consideration and 
approval. We worked diligently to 
redefine this committee and hope 
to roll out teachings and cultural 
activities so everyone can come 
together and learn and enjoy our 
heritage and our culture. We are 
not the culture police or out to 
tell anyone how, what, where or 
when. We are here to express and 
participate with anyone, our cul- 
ture. Please be on the watch for 
events and gatherings that will be 
posted soon. 

Even though members are 
upset and dismayed at the speed 
of our progress in obtaining gam- 
ing downstate, we are not. The 
Gaming Expansion Committee, 
which I am on, has been working 
diligently to move this process 
forward. The steps are small 


and precise but they are always 
progressing to a final positive 
outcome. 

The State of Michigan once 
again put another appeal in the 
courts to stop the Secretary of the 
Interior from putting the land into 
trust. We believe this will also 
fail because it is even a weaker 
argument than the previous two. 
They have individually named 
the board of directors in this com- 
plaint but it carries little or no 
merit on stopping the acquisition 
of trust land. 

What it does do is delay the 
inevitable once again. The courts 
must investigate, review and rule, 
and that takes months. Then the 
state will either appeal or we 
will. Then months of time will 
pass before a final ruling. Then it 
might get pushed to higher court 
and the process starts all over 
again. 

The committee and the board 
understand the process and the 
time it takes to move forward, 
even though it sometimes is pain- 
fully slow. Just remember that 
every step gets us closer to the 
outcome we desire. 

Thank you for your patience 
and thank you for all the calls and 
emails. 

Keith Massaway, 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781, kmas- 
saway@msn.com, (906) 643- 
6981. 


From “Causley,” continued from page 21 — 


In conclusion, as you can see, 

I have real concerns on some 
very serious paths that we need to 
have a plan for, communication 
to our membership from us as 
a tribe, the economical devel- 
opment project in Lansing, the 
Tribal Action Plan project, casino 
infrastructure and management 
plan and an unbiased, fair avenue 
to have issues spoken about and 
addressed (board concerns) are 
just a few of the things I high- 


lighted this time. I have no other 
option at this point other than to 
write about them. 

Other areas of concern are the 
request for a disabilities work- 
group, veterans advocate, policy 
changes, scheduling priority 
workshop items, economical 
development (other than casinos) 
and grant writing. 

I am going to end this report 
on a positive note; I do like writ- 
ing the following much better. I 


witnessed our staff this past week 
come together with presentation 
and input that made me so grate- 
ful for them. 

We have had great con- 
cern from the onset about the 
Graymont land mining proposal. 
After discussion and conversation 
with members, I requested at the 
board level to secure travel for 
any interested members to have 
transportation to a public meet 

See “Causley,” page 22 


wheelchair ramps 


parenting materials and education 
pamphlets will be provided for 
parents and caregivers. 

Activities planned for children 
and parents will be a cakewalk, 
craft table, face painting, coloring 
contest, door prizes and snacks. 

They are looking for donations 
of cakes for the cakewalk. If you 
would like to donate one, please 
call 341-6993 or drop off the day 
of the event. Any donations will 
be greatly appreciated. 

There will be a Escanaba area 
“Caring For Our Elders” winter 
powwow on Feb. 21 at the Ruth 
Butler Building on the U.R State 
Fair Grounds in Escanaba, Mich. 
For more information, call (906) 
241-8264. 

Heat assistance: 

The LIHEAP Crisis Energy 
Assistance is still available 
through Sept. 30 or as long as 
funding is available. Funding is 
on a first come, first served basis. 

Crisis Energy offers financial 
assistance to tribal members who 
fall in one or more categories of 
these groups: elders age 60+, dis- 
abled or household with a child 
aged 5 or below. Income eligibil- 
ity guidelines apply for the crisis 


program. 

The Elders’ Heating Assistance 
Program was designed to assist 
the elderly population ago 60+ 
who are ineligible for LIHEAP 
energy assistance. Elders’ heating 
is available Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
as long as funding is available. 
Applicants are required to meet 
the program eligibility criteria 
guidelines. 

For more information or to 
apply, call Viola Neadow at 341- 
6993 or (800) 347-7137. 

The board authorized the 
tribal transportation program to 
apply for a tribal transit program 
funding grant. If approved, the 
funding would be used to imple- 
ment transportation coordination 
with local transit agencies or to 
implement tribal transit through- 
out our seven-county service 
area. If approved the grant would 
allow for start up, replacement 
or expansion of transportation. If 
approved the grant would be for 
$350,000 a year for two years. 

If you need to reach me, call 
me at my new phone number: 
(906) 203-2471. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, vice-chair 


On speaking up 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


As I continue to write my 
unit reports, I feel like I can 
never say what needs to be said 
for fear of retribution to Unit 
IV and the tribal members who 
live there. The proof is in 2008 
when they shut down Marquette 
and Escanaba ’s health centers, 
but kept open the Sault’ s Big 
Bear hockey rinks at an est. of 
$800,000. That, in itself, says 
enough! 

Anytime a grant with funding 
for new jobs, new programs or 
services, etc., comes up and the 
western end: Units IV and V ask 
what and if we are going to be 
part of this grant, etc. I have had 
Denny McKelvie tell me we are 
just greedy on more than one 
occasion. Greedy, look at what 
we have in the western units, it’s 
a pittance of what units I and 
III have. Unit IV is actually the 
second largest unit, so how does 
that equation work out that we 
are so greedy on the western end. 
If I were the members of Unit IV, 
I would start carpooling to the 
meetings and voicing their opin- 
ions on how greedy we are on the 
western end. 

For the members who don’t 
feel we speak up at the board 
table for our members and com- 
munities, we speak up constantly, 
but the western end is still out- 
numbered. We have discussed a 


midjim (tribal gas station) being 
built in Manistique, Escanaba, 
Munising, Marquette, Hessel, but 
never a new one in St Ignace. I 
would hope we would not build 
in any of those areas until due dil- 
igence was done and to start with 
a feasibility and traffic study. This 
needs to be done on all areas, not 
just the one unit that needs an 
election promise. 

We were blindsided and out- 
numbered when they decided 
they were building a new midjim 
in St.Ignace, because people 
couldn’t find it. Very simple and 
cheap fix, put directional signs 
at each exit pointing towards 
the Midjim. Mystery solved! 

This would be an example of 
you know it’s a bad idea going 
in ex. building a new midjim in 
St. Ignace vs fixing the old one. 
Without any feasibility or traffic 
study the board was ready to vote 
on it the very first time it came 
to the table! They actually had 
the seven votes they needed that 
night to build this new midjim 
without any studies. But once 
Director Hoffman did his own 
homework, the item was tabled 
for that night. That is just one 
example, I could write so many 
you would think I was writing a 
fiction novel. More to come next 
month. 

We lost a great elder from our 
community in Escanaba this last 
month. Jerry Miller, was a great 
man and will be missed by many. 
Jerry was one of the original 
members on the Escanaba elders 
board and committee. 

Feb. 21, 2015, in Escanaba 
the Caring for Our Elders Winter 
Powwow will take place on 
the Escanaba fairgrounds at the 
Ruth Butler building. Schedule 
of events: Grand entry at noon 
and potluck at 6 p.m. Hope to 
see many dancers and spectators 
there! 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 

Dmorrow@saulttribe.net 
(906) 298-1888 
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Some positive changes in spite of frustrations 




D J Hoffman 
Director, Unit I 

The past month has been a time 
of frustration. However, while 
there are many items I disagree 
with, some positive changes 
have still occurred. 

Casinos 

The casino budgets have been 
approved and it is my under- 
standing that many changes 
will be taking place soon. I did 
not vote for this budget (SEE 
POLICIES). 

Policies 

The board adopted policies, 
rules and regulations for the 
tribe. As I have stated in the 
past, these are not optional 
guidelines for individuals to 
follow at their respective whims. 
Currently, these policies are 
being violated on a continual 
basis. The historical complaints 
of jobs being filled without post- 
ing and policies being ignored 
have been muted while history 
repeats itself. We, as a tribe, 
are on a very slippery slope 
that needs immediate corrective 
action. Positions are being shuf- 
fled under the terms “interim,” 
“acting” and “temporary.” Those 
who politically championed 
against such activities are cur- 
rently their primary enablers. I 
ask that any, all interested tribal 
members to please feel free to 
contact your representatives and 
let them know that adopted pol- 
icies apply to everyone not just 
a select few. ALL Jobs must be 
posted and filled in the appropri- 
ate manner. ALL policies must 
be adhered to by employees and 
the board. 

The entire board can 
be contacted by emailing 
SaultTribeBOD@saulttribe.net. 

Attendance 

The board has added 
Wednesday workshops. While 
the intent behind these work- 
shops is based upon moving 
forward on issues and actually 
getting things done for the tribe, 


MAXIMUM,-, 
CAPACITY 5V 

GYM. 


the attendance by individual 
board members has been, unfor- 
tunately, unsatisfactory. I will be 
proposing to establish an atten- 
dance log for board activities to 
ensure accountability and pro- 
ductivity in the coming months. 

Taxation 

For many years the tribe has 
added a tax to its hotel rooms 
of seven percent for the local 
chambers of commerce and 
convention and visitors bureaus 
(CVBs). This occurs at both 
our St. Ignace property and 
our Sault property. The collec- 
tive annual amounts derived 
from this TAX are in excess 
of $500,000 annually. While 
I have asked for copies of all 
agreements to establish this tax, 
none can be found. While I am 
supportive of our local chambers 
and CVBs, I cannot understand 
how the tribe can pass this tax 
on to its patrons without any 
written agreement allowing it to 
do as such. 

The tribe, as a government, 
has the ability to tax and does on 
its enterprises as well as hotels. 
Ironically, our tax is a lower 
percentage than that assessed for 
the chambers and CVBs. While 
I had hoped that there would 
be an agreement or satisfactory 
answer to this question, none 
has been provided therefore I am 
hopeful that it will be addressed 
now that the public is aware of 
it. 

JKL Bahweting School 

The JKL Bahweting School 
is an excellent school that is in 
need of expansion. Currently, 
the school has over 490 students 
K-8. With this many students, 
it is shocking to find that the 
current capacity of the school’s 
sole gymnasium is 5 1 . This dis- 
parity is startling. Imagine the 
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DEVELOPING AN ECONOMIC DIRECTOR POSITION 

NOW. THEREFORFE, BE IT RESOLVED, that ihc Membcrship/Intcmal 
Services Executive Director is hereby directed to: (a) develop a job description lor 
an Economic Director position: (b) identify internal and external funding sources: 
and (c) report the findings back to the Board of Directors in thirty days. 

CERTIFICATION 


We. the undersigned, as Chairperson and Secretary of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians, hereby certify that the Board of Directors is composed of 1 3 
members, of whom I T members constituting a quorum were present at a 
meeting thereof duly called, noticed, convened, and held on the day of 

1 A w i i, \ i .2015; that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted at said 
meeting by an affirmative vote of l members for. _J members against. 

11 members abstaining, and that said resolution has not been rescinded or 
amended in any way. 


Sault community and its frigid 
temperatures in the winter or 
rainy days in the spring. Now 
imagine how 490+ students 
spend recess, athletic practic- 
es, Christmas concerts, awards 
ceremonies, etc. (See photo at 
right). Currently, the children 
are bussed back and forth to Big 
Bear for gym class and athletics. 
The school rents space at out- 
side venues for its concerts and 
events. In this case, the demand 
for space for these children is 
high and the supply is inade- 
quate. The school needs a new, 
larger gymnasium to accommo- 
date the children. This is not 
merely the opinion of elected 
officials; it has been discussed 
and debated continually with 
members of the tribal board and 
school board as well as direct 
input from parents and staff. 

In the next few months, I will 
be working with fellow board 
members, as well as anyone who 
strives to make this necessity 
a reality. It can be done with 
existing funding and needs to be 
done for the current and future 
children of JKL Bahweting 
School. While the tribe and 
school may not see eye to eye 
on every issue, it is time that we 
do something positive and move 
forward. 

FOIA 

I am pleased to announce 
that Chapter 15, Tribal Freedom 
of Information Ordinance, is in 
effect (Feb. 6, 2015). To view 
the code online please visit 
http : / / www. saulttribe . c om/ imag- 
es/stories/government/tribalcode/ 
CHAPTR15.pdf. 





Aaron A. Payment. Chairperson 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 


Bridget! Sorenson. Secretary 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 


Economic development 

At the last board meeting, the 
board approved the following 
Resolution 2015-43, Developing 
an Economic Director Position 
(See resolution in upper right 
hand corner of this page). The 
purpose of this resolution is to 
develop a job description and 
cost associated with the adop- 
tion of this position. This step 
is a positive move towards our 
tribe actually diversifying and 
enhancing our current and future 
business enterprises. While it is 
a small step, it is progress. I am 
hopeful that the tribe will move 
forward in funding and posting 
this position so that a quali- 
fied economic (development) 


director can move us forward. 
Our existing businesses could 
also use a central focal point to 
ensure their sustainability and 
future success. Currently, we do 
not have this type of structure. 
The tribe’s existing businesses 
fall under the chief financial 
officer. 

The tribe has many opportuni- 
ties for diversification. There are 
existing businesses with positive 
cash flow that the tribe should 
consider targeting. The combi- 
nation of the tribe’s tax-exempt 
status and the businesses exist- 
ing cash flows would enable the 
tribe to diversify exponentially. 
We do not need to recreate the 
wheel, nor do we have to swing 
for the fence on every type of 
business venture that we partake 
in (casinos). Small steps can 
lead to long-term sustainable 
returns. An economic (develop- 
ment) director can help make 
these options a reality. 

Housing 

Recently the tribal board 
spent two days meeting with the 
tribe’s Housing Authority and 
members of the Housing Board 
of Commissioners. While there 
are several contentious issues 
that need to be worked on, it 
was a first step towards hope- 
fully rectifying many of these 
issues for the tribal membership 
and residents of housing. 

One area that needs to be 
looked into is the development 
of housing opportunities for our 
single and single parent mem- 
bers. While it has been proposed 
in the past, mainly during elec- 
tions, we truly need to look into 
affordable housing complexes 
such as apartments in the near 
future. 

Communications 

As I previously reported, I 


have been working on the devel- 
opment of a weekly newsletter, 
website, and blog to place all 
of the information (excluding 
confidential materials such as 
employment and proprietary 
materials) that I receive online 
so that you may have access to 
it. The website will be ready 
Feb. 28, 2015. If you would 
like to subscribe to this, please 
e-mail me at djwhoffman@hot- 
mail.com. 

Draft resolutions 

The following issues have 
draft resolutions that will be 
submitted to the board of direc- 
tors for review this month: 

• Commence working on the 
provisions for a “right of recall.” 

• Pushing for legislation to 
ensure equality in the treatment 
of our respective membership in 
rights under tribal law. 

• Amending the removal code 
to reflect the membership’s con- 
stitutional rights, which are hin- 
dered by the current version. 

• Work on legislation to allow 
the tribal membership to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of 
actions taken by the tribal board. 

I will continue to push for- 
ward with members of the board 
who wish to be progressive. I 
will also continue to work with 
members of the board to ensure 
that we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services 
and stepping out of the non-pro- 
gressive box that we appear to 
be confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 

Home: (906) 635-6945 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 

Personal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 

Tribal e-mail: djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 


From “Causley,” page 21 — 


ing in Newberry so they would 
have opportunity to attend and I 
appreciate all who did (this was 
an item I insisted be a “board 
concern” last month). 

On the same day and in con- 
junction with that meeting on 
Jan. 28, board members and 
staff met directly with officials 
from the Department of Natural 
Resources on the Graymont Inc. 
request to acquire state-owned 
land for the mining operation. 
We had a lengthy discussion 
face to face about our position 
and the commitment the DNR 
should have to our rights as 
Indian people and the blatant 
interference of our rights in the 
1836 Treaty to hunt, fish and 
gather in our treaty ceded terri- 
tory. This meeting was a bench- 
mark of how effective we can 
be as a team here at home. The 
staff and board members present 
respectfully demanded a rejec- 
tion when the decision is made 
next month by the director of 
the DNR. Many members con- 
tacted me on this concern and 
some spoke about the economic 
value of this proposal. We asked 
that question to officials many 
times with vague answers and 
certain unknowns how it would 
directly benefit our people but, 
in the end, the protection to 
our ceded land and the disre- 
gard of our rights to our people 
truly outweigh the revenue or 


changes we would see from the 
Graymont project. Miigwech to 
our staff, it was not unrecog- 
nized your commitment to hold 
our position on this. 

In closing, I’ve been advised 
both ways on the communi- 
cation I put out in my reports, 
some want me to come out 
swinging (been there) and some 
want me to keep it positive. I’ve 
tried to balance this, but in the 
end, frustra 
See Causley, Page 
tion at some of the current 
actions and inactions have 
forced me to bring you all up 
to date on just a few of the 
items. In our unit, and within 
our whole tribe, we have serious 
priorities to address. I’m tired ol 
playing the games or hearing the 
same ol’ whining I’ve heard for 
the last 20 years. Make a plan, 
hold a vision for our people here 
in our communities and cut the 
politics. I’m willing and able to 
commit to moving forward and 
always have been. I simply can- 
not state that enough. So when 
is enough, enough? 

As always, please contact me 
to meet or talk about any ideas, 
issues and concerns you have. 
Baamaapii. 

Lana Causley, Unit II Board 
Representative/Director 
lcausley@saulttribe.net 
Home: (906) 484-2954 
Cell: (906) 322-3818. 
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And so it goes as we work on moving forward 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


The Gaming Authority passed 
the 2015 casino budgets at the 
Feb. 3 meeting. I believe this was 
a step in the right direction. 

I think that the majority of the 
board can agree that what we 
have been doing in the past is not 
working and change is needed. We 
hired a temporary casino executive 
because we knew we needed to 
bring in someone with experience 
to help turn our operations around. 
Fred Buro, the temporary CEO 
brought his TEAM (casino man- 
agement) to the board to present 
the budgets and the managers for 
each casino is being held account- 
able for their own budget. 

I was very impressed by the 
excitement, appearance and pro- 
fessionalism of all the casino staff 
that came to present to the board 
that day. Everyone looked to me 
like they felt a part of that team 
and that they had a voice that mat- 
tered. 

Not every decision will be 
welcomed but at the rate we were 
headed for the past several years 
was down a very scary road. 

Our properties need some seri- 
ous capital improvements for us to 
remain competitive and our front 
line workers need raises. This will 
cost us money. 


We will need to change the way 
we do business to offset some 
of the costs. Some things may 
seem painful in the beginning but 
will hopefully keep us as a via- 
ble business in the future. We do 
not want to survive another year 
or another 5 or 10 but for many 
generations to come. We may 
also need to refinance our debt or 
extend it in order to make these 
needed changes. Nobody wants 
to do this but I think we all want 
to make our businesses better and 
generate more revenue. We can’t 
do this with old slot machines and 
run down facilities. It would be 
a shame if we hired Fred and did 
not give him the proper tools to do 
what we hired him to do. 

The board seems to continue to 
lose their voice. Board concerns 
were always addressed at a board 
meeting and are now being put 
off until the next day’s workshop. 
This leads me to believe the 
chairman does not want the mem- 
bership to know the concerns the 
board members have. The mem- 
bers fill out a form to address the 
board and many times the concern 
is not addressed then and there. I 
understand for sake of time that 
13 people do not need to respond 
to the member but if one or more 
would like to address the member 
and we know the answer than by 
all means, let’s answer the ques- 
tion. The tribal newspaper sign-up 
requirement was only advertised 
for one month prior to it being 
eliminated. Letters are being sent 
out that do not include the board 
of directors. We seem to have no 
control over the schedule such 
as when the prior board budget 
schedules were set and then can- 
celed. A resolution was brought 
forward about limiting board 
member’s unit reports. 

Twice now the chairman has 
thrown tantrums and resigned as 
the chair of the Gaming Expansion 


Crandell speaks at LSSU March 4 

Families Against Narcotics career. He quit using drugs and 


(FAN) of Chippewa County hosts 
Todd Crandell in a free evening 
event on March 4 at 6 p.m. at 
the LSSU Cisler Center Anchor 
Room. Refreshments served and 
door prizes. 

Crandell ’s 13 -year struggle 
with drugs and alcohol nearly 
destroyed his life, relationships 
with family and friends, and the 
promise of a professional hockey 


alcohol on April 15, 1993, and 
has been sober ever since. He has 
completed 26 full-length Ironman 
Triathlons across the world and is 
one of 25 individuals in the world 
to have completed both Ultraman 
Triathlons. 

Donations to FAN of Chipp- 
ewa County accepted. Visit us at 
www.familiesagainstnarcotics. 
org/chippewa-county. 


From “McLeod,” page 19 

my observation and opinion that 
we should spend less time on the 
minute portions of the numerous 
tribal budgets, LESS time micro- 
managing the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the tribe, and devote at 
least SOME time to sharing our 
thoughts on our collective visions 
for our people. I work with some 
very talented people — people 
who were elected to represent 
their respective communities. 
Working together, I KNOW we 
could develop a shared vision. 

Our tribal Constitution already 
tells us what our goals must be: 
the perpetuation of our way of 
life and the welfare and prosperi- 
ty of our people. 

What would that look like? 
Martin Luther King Jr. had a 
dream, “I have a dream that one 
day this nation will rise up and 
live out the true meaning of its 
creed.” Our tribe needs OUR 
dream. Maybe it is already known 


and needs to be spoken, shared 
and learned by all of our people. 
“We have a dream that one day, 
our tribe will rise up and live out 
the TRUE meaning of. . .” 

What would it look like if our 
tribe were living out its vision? 
There was a time when we did, 
and life was good. Even in these 
modern times, we can live out our 
truth. What would it look like? 

Please contact me to share 
your thoughts and comments, 
regarding a vision for our tribe. 
For information regarding board 
of directors meetings, please visit 
the tribal website at http://www. 
saulttribe.com and, as always, if 
I can be of any help, please don’t 
hesitate to contact me! 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always) 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151, JmcLeodl@ 
saulttribe.net, or, jennifer.mcleod. 
20 1 2@gmail.com. 


Committee. (Committee that dis- 
cusses Lansing and New Boston 
projects.) How do you resign 
from that role and get back on 
and resign again? Are you trying 
to sabotage the project or does it 
interfere with the monthly visits to 
Capitol Hill? 

I am all for our tribe fighting 
for our rights at the federal level 
and working with other tribes to 
get our messages heard but at what 
point do you decide that the work 
at home is just as important. That 
may be able to work if we could 
have business meetings while he 
was in Washington then we would 
all be working for the tribe at the 
same time. Instead we can only 
deal with non-essential issues 
during those times. Another reason 
we are not moving forward. 

The most frustrating thing 
lately is the constant allegations. 
“A handful of board members,” 
“some of the haters,” “certain 
board members.” If you have 
something to say, say it. Name 
the board members. Names make 
these allegations more credible. 

I sure don’t want to hear this. If 
you cannot state a name behind 
the allegation than it must not be 
credible. 

Now that we have a CEO on 
the casino side we should consider 
hiring a CEO on the government 
side as well. I am tired of hearing 
“we” like you are a staff member. 

I was a staff member and had to 
resign my job to take my oath of 
office. You are an elected official 
and the membership voted for the 
separation. I believe the board 


when passing the delegation of 
authority in 2012 was hoping that 
a leader would emerge and do the 
right thing. It has been two-and- 
one-half years later and every time 
the issue is discussed the victim 
mentality returns. If you want to 
be a leader by all means step up 
and lead! 

Shortly after being elected, we 
formed the TAP committee and 
have been almost stagnant for 
a year while deaths continue to 
devastate our communities. We 
compiled a list of survey questions 
six months or more ago and have 
all this data and we just recent- 
ly found out that a person was 
granted a contract that we knew 
nothing about and she has all this 
sensitive data and just happens to 
be a relative of the chairman’s. 
And then you hear about nepotism 
and cronyism. 

I will never understand how 
you can go to D.C. and “save the 
world” but at home you “destroy 
your community.” 

After the January Newberry 
meeting when I introduced an 
elimination of position policy and 
mentioned that I was a part of this 
workgroup, the direction has now 
changed. Human Resources has 
now been placed on the agenda 
twice a month and the board is 
deciding what policies are need 
to be changed and in what quarter 
they get reviewed. So much for 
the all governmental departments, 
casino, human resources and exec- 
utive staff making those decision 
on a first hand basis. No wonder 
staff gets frustrated and so much 


time is wasted. 

The campaigning has begun. 

We will be holding two down- 
state membership meetings. The 
dates chosen by the chair and 
he has enrollment doing mailing 
labels for different mile radius to 
send to the members about the 
meetings. Email blasts from the 
tribe’s official list sent out on a 
Sunday night. I don’t remember 
ever seeing mailings to members 
in the service area or email blasts 
for membership meetings. Service 
area members have to sign forms 
to speak not sure how these meet- 
ings will be structured. I want all 
members to know that I am not 
against meeting with people, but I 
do not like the way things are han- 
dled. Last time we went to one of 
these, there was a removal petition 
for a board member who did not 
even have the opportunity of due 
process. 

I was contacted a few weeks 
ago from a very nice couple from 
Gaylord who asked that I put 
their 65th wedding anniversary 
in this issue of the newspaper. 
Congratulations Martha and Jim, 
that is a milestone many of our 
people will never reach! 

St. Ignace will be having its 
annual Family Fun Day at Little 
Bear East on Saturday, March 21, 
from noon-3 p.m. Anyone willing 
to donate or volunteer, please con- 
tact Shirley Goudreau. 

As always, thank you for your 
phone calls, emails and messages. 
Feel free to contact me at (906) 
430-0536, bridgett91@yahoo.com 
or bsorenson@saulttribe.net. 
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Tribe blazes trail for public health accreditation 



Above (L-R) are Shannon Lang of the Michigan Public Health Institute, Health Services Director Bonnie Culfa, 
NIHB Acting Director of Public Health Programs and Policy Robert Foley, Sault Tribe Health and Wellness 
Manager Lisa Myers, Health Education Supervisor Colleen Commons and Unit I Rep. Cathy Abramson. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Community 
Health was chosen recently by 
the National Indian Health Board 
(NIHB) for an award of $10,500 
to work on projects leading to 
public health accreditation. Five 
tribes were picked for this award. 

This is the first year for the 
Tribal Accreditation Support 
Initiative (ASI), a pilot project 
to support tribes in their efforts 
to achieve public health accredi- 
tation through the Public Health 
Accreditation Board, the only 
voluntary national accreditation 
program for public health depart- 
ments. 

This funding will allow 
Community Health the opportuni- 
ty to critically assess their depart- 
ment’s effectiveness, improve 
processes and identify and priori- 
tize community needs. Their goal, 
according to Health Division 
Director Bonnie Culfa, is to 
develop a strategic plan that will 
act as guide to better promote and 
deliver public health services in 
the communities the tribe serves. 

Culfa said, “NIHB Acting 
Director of Public Health 
Programs and Policy Robert 
Foley visited with administration 
and staff at the health center to 
talk about the grant we were 
awarded by NIHB allowing us 


to move forward with our pub- 
lic health accreditation. We are 
already accredited in Behavioral 
Health and all of our medical 
services, so this would be our 
third accreditation,” she said. “In 
addition to community health 
services, the accreditation will 
also include most of our health 
prevention and promotion initia- 
tives - including projects that we 
work with other agencies on such 
as the Public Health Department 
and our outreach efforts.” 

Health Education Supervisor 


Colleen Commons said, “Our 
work plan is to pull our data 
together into one report which 
we can use to develop a strate- 
gic plan. We do not know what 
the identified need is going to 
be until we go through this pro- 
cess. Accreditation provides a 
consistent set of standards and 
framework, which will help us 
identify strengths and areas for 
improvement in our program and 
the services we provide.” 

Foley said he was there to 
talk with Community Health 


about their plans for the next six 
months, how the funding will be 
administered and what kind of 
assistance they might need, how 
the NIHB can help connect them 
to the resources that exist in the 
field to advance their own efforts, 
and upcoming meetings. 

He said he was looking for- 
ward to a presentation Comm- 
unity Health had prepared on 
the specific details of their work 
plan. 

“Public Health accreditation is 
a new movement about six years 


old, but it is just now gaining 
ground in Indian Country and this 
is the first such effort specific to 
Indian County, so the Sault Tribe 
is really kind of blazing the way,” 
Foley said. 

“Accreditation in general is 
about aligning programs and ser- 
vice delivery in the public health 
sector with a set of national 
standards and measures,” he said. 
“If you can meet the standards, 
that is saying you are doing a 
good job in your public health 
service delivery. The tribe will 
now be examining some of their 
practices, systems, processes, 
and procedures and try to align 
them with national standards of 
measures. The end result will be 
not just a stamp of accreditation, 
but it will be the ability for the 
tribe to step forward and say that 
we are operating at the same level 
and providing the same level of 
quality and efficient services as 
any of the state and local health 
departments as well as some of 
the territorial health departments 
like Samoa or Guam.” 

Funding for the Tribal ASI 
was provided by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
Office for State, Tribal, Local, 
and Territorial Support and is 
administered by the National 
Indian Health Board. 


Tribe calls for decommissioning of Enbridge Line 


5 Oil Pipeline at Mackinac Straits 


By Kathleen Brosemer 
Enbridge Pipelines, Inc. oper- 
ates Line 5, a 645 -mile, 30-inch 
diameter pipeline built in 1953, 
that extends a distance of 4.6 
miles beneath the Straits of 
Mackinac and transports a variety 
of petroleum products. Line 5 
runs across the northern portions 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
and as it reaches the Straits of 
Mackinac, the line splits into two, 
20-inch diameter, parallel pipe- 


lines buried onshore and travel- 
ling deep underwater, crossing the 
Straits of Mackinac west of the 
Mackinac Bridge for a distance of 
4.6 miles. 

Enbridge Line 5 was designed 
for a 50 year life, and is now 
12 years beyond its design life. 
Numerous small ruptures have 
already occurred on land portions 
of this line, including a spill in 
early December of 2014, on the 
bank of the Manistique River just 

Fine! ms on 

Facebook 


one mile from Lake Michigan. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians passed a reso- 
lution in February entreating any 
regulatory authority, be it federal, 
state or other, to take all action 
toward requiring decommission- 
ing of the Enbridge Line 5 pipe- 
line at the Straits of Mackinac, 
and specifically requesting the 
Michigan Petroleum Pipelines 
Task Force to include in its rec- 
ommendations the decommission- 
ing of the Enbridge Line 5 pipe- 
line at the Straits of Mackinac. 

This pipeline at any given 


time contains nearly one million 
gallons of crude oil beneath the 
waters of the Straits of Mackinac, 
For four to siox months of the 
year, the straits are ice-covered, 
making spill response nearly 
impossible. 

The waters that would be 
impacted by any spilled petro- 
leum from Line 5 in the Straits 
of Mackinac would include the 
shoaling, spawning and nursery 
areas of northern Lake Michigan 
and northern Lake Huron that 
encompass the most productive 
fishing areas of the 1836 Treaty. 


It is estimated that more than half 
of the tribal fishing efforts and 
harvest occur in the waters likely 
to be impacted. 

A catastrophic oil spill in the 
Straits of Mackinac would devas- 
tate the tribal fishing industry, as 
well as shut down water intakes 
for numerous communities and 
devastate the shoreline and island 
ecosystems and tourist industry. 

Sault Tribe is investing staff 
time and financial resources as 
well as a $610,000 grant from the 
Great Lakes Fishery Trust 
See “Enbridge Pipeline,” Pg. 16 


www.saulttribe.com t 
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The above is a still shot from a video simulating an oil spill in the Straits of Mackinac. Developed by David 
Schwab of the U-M Water Center, the video can be seen at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=P2Znjla8X-M 
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2015 Sault Tribe powwow schedule 


Updated 

Please follow this updated 
Sault Tribe powwow listing in 
place of any earlier 2015 sched- 
ules. More information will be 
provided as it becomes available. 

Gathering of the Clans 
Powwow — Saturday and 
Sunday, June 13-14, Manistique 
Tribal Community Center on 
US -2 next to the Kewadin 
Casino. 

Grand entry Saturday at 1 p.m. 
and 7 p.m., Sunday at noon. 

Crazy auction Saturday after 
the feast. 

Vendors, traders or the public 


can call Viola Neadow at 341- 
6993 or (800) 347-7137 

Sault Tribe Traditional 
Powwow and Summer 
Gathering — Tuesday- Sunday, 
July 7-12, Sault Ste. Marie, 

Mich. 

For more information call 
Jackie Minton at (906) 203-4977. 

Grand entry Saturday at 1 p.m. 
and 7 p.m., Sunday at 1 p.m. 

For trader information, call 
Linda Grossett at (906) 635-6050. 

Sugar Island Traditional 
Powwow — Friday- Sunday, July 
17-19, spiritual gathering Friday 


July 17, powwow July 18-19, 
grand entry Saturday 1 p.m. and 
7 p.m., Sunday at noon. 

Campers and vendors wel- 
come. Reserve your space. 

For more information, call 
Mick Frechette (906) 440-8918 
or Colleen St. Onge, 635-6050. 

Youth Empowerment 
Powwow — Saturday, Aug. 1, 
Newberry Tribal Center. 

For more information, call 
Patty Teeples at (906) 341-3362, 
Dee Eggert at 635-7010, Lisa 
Burnside at 484-2298. 

Gathering of the Eagles 


Hessel Powwow — Friday- 
Sunday, Aug. 14-16, Friday night, 
spiritual gathering, open drum. 

Grand entry Saturday 1 and 7 
p.m., Sunday at 1 p.m. Saturday, 
potluck feast 5 p.m. 

For more information, contact 
Lisa Burnside at lburnside@ 
saulttribe.net or Lana Causley at 
lcausley@saulttribe.net. 

Rendezvous at the Straits 
Powwow — Friday- Sunday, Aug. 
21-23, New France Discovery 
Center at Father Marquette 
National Memorial, St. Ignace. 

Open to the public. Admission 


$3 for adults, $2 for elders and 
students, children under 12 free. 

For more information, call the 
St. Ignace Events Committee at 
(906) 643-8717 or Darryl Brown 
at 984-2083. 

Honoring the Waters 
Powwow — Saturday, Sept. 12, 
Newberry Tribal Center. 

For more information, call 
Lois Bryant or Shirley Kowalke 
at (906) 293-8181. 

Munising Powwow — Date 
and location TBD. 

Call Katy Matson at (906) 
202-0026. 


Conservation committees Sault Tribe committee vacancies 
2015 meeting schedules 


Inland Conservation Committee 

All meetings are at Kewadin 
Casino in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on the first Monday of each 
month (see below), beginning at 
4 p.m. Contact Tara McKelvie at 
(906) 635-6050 or tmckelvie@ 
saulttribe.net with any questions. 

April 6 / May 4 / June 1 / July 
6 / Aug. 3 / Sept. 14* / Oct. 5 / 
Nov. 2 / Dec. 7. 

*This meeting date is pushed 
back one week due to a holiday. 


Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee 

All meetings are at Kewadin 
Casino in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on the third Monday of each 
month (see below) beginning at 
6 p.m. 

Contact Tara McKelvie at 635- 
6050 or tmckelvie@saulttribe.net 
with any questions. 

March 16 / April 20 / May 18 / 
June 15 / July 20 / Aug. 17 / Sept. 
21 / Oct. 19 /Nov. 16 /Dec. 21. 


Chi Mukwa Pro Shop end 
of season sale in progress 

Announcing the end of season accessories and souvenirs, 20 
Pro Shop sale at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center. 

Sale ends on April 17. 

Bargain hunters will find 25 
percent off clothing, equipment, 


percent off skates and sticks. 
Some exclusions apply, see 
associate for details. 

For More Information, call 
635-4906. 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Tara McKelvie, 
523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. Email tmckelvie@ 
saulttribe.net or call (906) 635- 
6050 for any questions. 

Vacancies: 

• Health Board, one vacancy 
(four-year term) 

• Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee, three large boat 
captain vacancies, one small boat 
captain vacancy (four-year terms) 

• Inland Conservation 
Committee, four vacancies (four- 
year terms) 

• Child Welfare Committee, 
two vacancies (four-year 
terms). Applicants must pass a 
background check. 

• Election Committee, seven 
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vacancies (four-year terms) 

• Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee, six vacancies (two- 
year terms) 

• Housing Commission, one 
Unit IV vacancy (four-year term) 

• Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee, two vacancies 
(women, four-year terms), two 
vacancies (men, four-year terms) 

• Sault Ste. Marie Elders 
Subcommittee, two regular 
vacancies (four-year terms) 

• Newberry Elders Subcommit- 
tee, two regular vacancies (four- 
year terms) 

• Hessel Elders Subcommittee, 
one regular vacancy, one alternate 
(four-year terms) 

• Naubinway Elders Subcom- 
mittee, four regular vacancies 
(four-year terms) 

• Escanaba Elders Subcommit- 
tee, two regular vacancies, one 
alternate (four-year term) 

• Munising Elders Subcommit- 


tee, one regular vacancy (four- 
year term) 

• St. Ignace Elders Subcommit- 
tee, one regular vacancy (four- 
year term) 

• Marquette Elders Subcom- 
mittee, two regular vacancies, one 
alternate (four-year term) 

• Manistique Elders Subcom- 
mittee, one regular vacancy, one 
alternate (four-year terms) 


YOUR SUGARBUSH 
PHOTOS WANTED 

Running your own sugarbush 
this year? Share some photos 
with the tribal newspaper! More 
and more tribal members are 
running maple syrup camps for 
their own personal use. Email 
your photos to jdburton@sault- 
tribe.net or mail to 531 Ashumn 
St., Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783. 
(If you have a digital camera 
please use the “fine” setting.) 


Parenting awareness 
month celebrations 


Sault - Thursday, March 
19, 5-7 p.m., at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center. 

Prizes throughout the night, 
free skating and skate rental, 
pizza and community agencies 
presenting. 

St. Ignace - Saturday March 
21, noon-3 p.m., Little Bear East. 

Hot dogs and ice cream social, 
community agencies presenting 
information and promotional 
giveaway items plus a 3 p.m. 


drawing for kids’ bikes. 

Free to the public, parental 
supervision is required. 

Sponsored by the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, Anishnaabek 
Community and Family Services, 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 
Chippewa County Council for 
Youth and Families, Children’s 
Trust Fund and the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula Intermediate 
School District. 


Be a good neighbor, lend a 
hand with an act of kindness 


A single act of kindness can 
go a long way, and with nearly 
30 percent of the elderly living 
at home alone, the Michigan 
State Police is encouraging 
Michiganders to be a friendly 
neighbor and assist an older per- 
son who is in need. 

According to the U.S. 
Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration 
on Aging, almost half of older 
women, 75 or older, live alone. 
The proportion of living alone 
increases with advanced age and 
can often lead to the elderly not 
being able to do the simple tasks 
they once could do before. 

“If you’re an able-bodied per- 
son, there is likely a task you can 
do to help out,” said Community 
Service Trooper Ailene Bitnar of 
the Michigan State Police Sault 
Ste. Marie. “Even if you’re not 
physically able to assist, listening 
and providing companionship 
can help, too. Often times there 


are simple things one can do, like 
helping with yard clean up, being 
a good listener or offering to pick 
up something at the store that can 
make a real difference in the life 
of a senior.” 

Here are some tips to help 
engage with the elderly and to 
make their lives a little easier: 

• Be friendly; introduce your- 
self. 

• Provide company; offer to 
cook a meal. 

• Offer to help around the 
house/yard or with other tasks 
they are no longer able to do. 

• Offer to run errands if you’re 
going shopping or in to town. 

• Help a senior to create 
an emergency contact list that 
includes your contact information 
and place it in an easy to access 
location in the home. 

• Be aware and read the signs 
of distress. Follow up if you have 
any concerns about their well-be- 
ing or suspect suspicious activity. 
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Notes and Notices 


Become a MSUE master gardener this spring 


A master gardener course is 
scheduled in Sault Ste. Marie 
from March 27 to June 26. After 
successfully passing the course 
and volunteering 40 hours, you 
can become a master gardener. 
The cost is $300 and includes a 
1,000-page training manual. 

The classes take place on 
Fridays from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
at LSSU’s Center for Applied 
Science Engineering and 
Technology. The 13-session 


curriculum provides horticul- 
ture training based on university 
research. 

The training consists of 
approximately 45 hours with 
classes on plant science, soil 
science, integrated pest manage- 
ment, diagnostics, annuals and 
perennials, woody ornamentals, 
lawns, vegetables, small fruits, 
tree fruits, household and nui- 
sance pests and gardening practic- 
es to protect water quality. After 


completing the training, master 
gardener certification is achieved 
with completion of 40 hours of 
horticulture-related volunteer ser- 
vice. 

To enroll in the training, 
please complete the registration 
and agreement forms online at 
http://msue.anr.msu.edu/events/ 
master_gardener_program_sault_ 
ste_marie. The last day to register 
online is March 18. For infor- 
mation, contact Rebecca Krans 


at kransr@anr.msu.edu or (906) 
875-0606. 

A limited amount of scholar- 
ship money is available to those 
in need of financial assistance. 
Please contact Rebecca Krans for 
scholarship application informa- 


tion. 

Accommodations for people 
with disabilities may be requested 
two weeks prior to the start of the 
event. Requests received after this 
date will be honored whenever 
possible. 


Learn about saving 
seeds from expert 


Tribal judiciary adopts court rules 

On Feb. 25, 2015, the judiciary of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Tribal Court and 
Appellate Court adopted the Tribal Court Rules. These rules will govern practice and procedure in all tribal 
courts established by the tribal Constitution and the tribal Code. 

The rules, the first set of court rules adopted by the court, were drafted by the judiciary and posted for 
public comment in the fall of 2014. The rules adopted thus far can be found on the court’s website at www. 
saulttribe.com/govemment/tribal-court, with hard copies available at Tribal Court for a standard fee. 

Wequayoc Cemetery project update 


By Alan Barr 

We have been moving for- 
ward on the Wequayoc Cemetery 
Project. We have met with the 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors, 
tribal youth council and Culture 
Committee to get their approvals 
for creating formal recommenda- 
tions on cemetery ordinances and 
policies. 

As part of our conversations 
with over 320 tribal members 
during the summer and fall of last 
year, we identified people who 
wanted to participate in helping 
to create formal recommendations 
for the board for how to operate 


Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) meets on the third 
Wednesdays of each month, 
5:30 p.m., at the Presbyterian 
Church, 555 Bingham Ave. 
in Sault Ste. Marie. For more 
information, call (906) 203- 
8959, email Chippewa@ 
familiesagainstnarcotics . 
org or visit www. 
familiesagainstnarcotics .org . 

Coming meetings take place 
on April 15 and May 20. 
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Wequayoc. We began meeting 
with this group in early January 
and have been meeting weekly 
since then. This working group 
has begun to create a series of 
recommendations for cemetery 
ordinances and policies to present 
to the board. 

We have also begun to create 
recommendations for how we, as 
a tribe, could use the house that 
sits on the Wequayoc property 
using input many tribal members 
provided during the community 
sessions. 

All of these recommendations 
will be compiled into a formal 


FAN — your connection for 
information, resources, and 
support. FAN’S mission is saving 
lives by empowering individuals 
and communities to prevent 
and eradicate addiction. We 
envision a nation free of narcotic 
addiction and our purpose is to 
raise awareness of the dangers 
of prescription narcotics, support 
those affected by narcotic 
addiction and erase the stigma of 
addiction. 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


report and presented to the board 
in March. 

Once our group completes its 
work and the board makes its 
decisions, a report documenting 
the entire project will be creat- 
ed, allowing the tribe to use this 
project as a template not only 
for other cemeteries but for any 
future community-driven efforts 
as well. 

If you have any questions or 
would like to share your thoughts 
privately with me regarding 
Wequayoc, please contact me at 
( 734 ) 904-3210 or alanb@ 
creati vechange . org . 


Also look into the Prescription 
Drug Abuse Support Group if you 
have experienced loss, heartbreak 
or diminished relationships due to 
someone else’s use of prescription 
drugs. The group meets on the 
first and third Mondays of each 
month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Coming 
meetings take place on April 6 
and April 20. Please call Linda at 
(906) 440-7252 or Suzy at 248- 
3545 for more information. 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


BAY MILLS — A seed keep- 
ing workshop is being sponsored 
by Bay Mills Community College 
on April 20-23 led by renowned 
indigenous seed keeper Clayton 
Brascoupe. 

Learn the spiritual, traditional 
and modern agricultural aspects 
of seed saving. 

Participants will also learn 
how to grow for seed, participate 
in hands-on learning to clean and 
save seed and discuss seed stor- 
age and seed library systems. 

The workshop is April 20-23, 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., each day at Migizi 
Hall on BMCC’s West Campus. 
Lunch will be provided. Limited 
space is available. 

To register or for more infor- 


The Sault Tribe Workforce 
Investment Act (WIA) Depart- 
ment is accepting applications for 
the Summer Youth Employment 
Program. This is an income-based 
program for American Indian 
youth aged 14 to 21 who reside 
in the Sault Tribe service area 
composed of Marquette, Alger, 
Chippewa, Luce, Mackinaw, 

Delta and Schoolcraft counties. 

Applications can be picked up 
at the WIA office at 523 Ashmun 
Street in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 

Elder sought to 
fill position at 
Chi Mukwa 

The Sault Tribe Senior 
Employment Program is now 
accepting applications for a part- 
time custodian at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center. 

Applicants must be Sault Tribe 
members aged 60 or over and 
reside in the seven-county service 
area. 

Please call Brenda Cadreau at 
(906) 635-4767 or visit at 523 
Ashmun Street for applications 
and complete details. 

Deadline to apply is April 3, 
2015. 

Members who wish 
to submit items for 
publication, the next 
deadline is April 10. 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@sault- 
tribe.net. 



mation, please contact Monica 
Young at (906)248-1097 or 
myoung@bmcc.edu. 


or by calling Brenda Cadreau at 
(906) 635-4767. 

Applicants will be required to 
complete and pass pre-employ- 
ment drug testing. Some positions 
also require applicants to undergo 
and successfully pass a criminal 
background investigation. 

The deadline to apply is April 
17,2015. 


Vehicle for Sale 

The Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Purchasing Department 
is currently accepting bids for 
the purchase of the following 
vehicle: 

2000 GMC Handicap Van 
Unknown Miles 
Located at 2186 Shunk Road, 
Valet Parking Lot 
Vehicle is in non -working 
condition. Vehicle is sold 
“As Is.” 

Bids due by April 3 at 3 p.m. 

Bids must be submitted to: 

Sault Tribe Purchasing 
Brad Pringle/Vehicle 
2186 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783 

For more information please 
contact Adam Rutledge, 

(906) 635-7035 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

itmocBSToae roestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 


Support groups meet in Sault Ste. Marie 


April clinic hours for 
traditional healers 


Keith Smith: 

•April 1,2,6,7,8,22, 
27, 28, Sault Ste. Marie, 
632-5210 or (877) 256- 
0009 

• April 8, Hessel, 484- 
2727 

• April 14, Munising, 
387-4721 or (866) 401- 
0043 

• April 20, Manistique, 
341-8469 or (866) 401- 
0043 

• April 21 , Escanaba, 


786-2636 

Harlan Downwind: 

•April 14, 15, 16, 17, 
20, 23, Sault Ste. Marie, 
632-5210 or (877) 256- 
0009 

•April 21, 22, St. 
Ignace, 643-8689 or (877) 
256-0135 

For more informa- 
tion, call Peggy Holappa, 
Anthony Abramson Jr. or 
Kim Vallier at 906-632- 
5268. 


Free GED classes in the EUP 

Consolidated Community School Services 
and Sault Tribe offer free GED classes in 
Sault Ste. Marie at the JKL Bahweting Public 
School Academy and the Michigan Works! 
Agency. The classes at Bahweting School 
take place Monday s-Thursdays, 6-9 p.m. and 
the classes at the Michigan Works! Agency 
take place on Mondays- Wednesdays, 12:30-4 
p.m. 

For information on other EUP program 
locations, please call Tanya Pages at 632- 
6098 or the Consolidated Community School 
Services main office at (906) 495-7305. 

Registration is open to tribal and other 
community members from September 
through May. Get started today! 


WIA accepting applications 
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Board resolutions 


passed Feb. 17 and 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors met for a regularly 
scheduled meeting Feb. 17 in St. 
Ignace, all board members were 
present with the exception of 
Cathy Abramson. 

Nine resolutions were passed 
during the meeting, with eight 
passing by a unanimous vote. 

Resolution 2015-44, Elder 
Ramp Program policy: a program 
policy was approved for the Elder 
Ramp Program. 

Res. 2015-45, Resolution in 
support of decommissioning of 
the Enbridge Line 5 oil pipeline 
at the Straits of Mackinac: The 
tribe is requesting “. . .any regula- 
tory authority be it Federal, State, 
or other, to take all action toward 
requiring decommissioning of the 
Enbridge Line 5 pipeline at the 
Straits of Mackinac.” Enbridge 
Line 5 is 12 years past its 50-year 
life span, with numerous ruptures 


already having occurred on land 
portions of this line. 

Res. 2015-46, OVW fiscal 
year 2015 Rural Sexual Assault, 
Domestic Violence, Dating 
Violence and Stalking Program: 
The board approved an applica- 
tion to the Office on Violence 
Against Women for funding of a 
Rural Sexual Assault, Domestic 
Violence, Dating Violence and 
Stalking Program. 

Res. 2015-47, Family Violence 
Prevention and Services Program: 
The board authorized an appli- 
cation to the Family and Youth 
Services Bureau under the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services for funding of a Family 
Violence Prevention and Services 
Program for FY 2015. 

Res. 2015-48, Reaffirm 
and reapprove loan from Self 
Sufficiency Fund to tribe: The 
board re-affirmed and re-ap- 


proved a $10 million loan from 
the Fund to the Tribe with 12 
percent annualized rate of interest 
payable to the Fund, until the 
loan is paid. Final balloon pay- 
ment of all accrued interest and 
principle is due March 15, 2020. 

Res. 2015-49, GLRI Forest 
Services establishment of FY 
2016 budget: The FY 2016 bud- 
get for GLRI Forest Services was 
approved with Federal USD A 
Forest Service monies of $45,576. 

Res. 2015-50, Health Center 
FY 2015 budget modifications 
Health Education, IHS Special 
Diabetes, Diabetes Cardio-IHS 
Healthy Heart, and Community 
Transformation Grant: The budget 
modifications for these programs 
was approved for an increase in 
Federal IHS monies of $256,595 
and Federal CDC monies of 
$3,072 and changes to personnel 
sheets. 


Res. 2015-51, WIA- Work 
Experience FY 2015 budget 
modification: A budget modifi- 
cation was approved to change 
the personnel sheet and reallocate 
expenses. 

Res. 2015-52, Authorization 
to purchase real estate parcels 
adjacent to JKL School: The 
board approved the purchase of 
four parcels of land adjacent to 
JKL Bahweting School from the 
school at the cost paid by the 
school, plus any closing costs and 
fees but to not exceed a combined 
total of $80,000 to come from the 
Building Fund. 

The board convened another 
meeting on March 3. All board 
members were present except 
Cathy Abramson. 

An Indian Health Service 
request was approved for trib- 
al assistance in facilitating an 
inventory of Indian homes in 


March 3 

the tribe’s service area. The 
tribe’s Enrollment Department 
was directed to prepare a list of 
the tribe’s members who live in 
the service area, which would 
exclude names, ages, birthdates 
or blood quantum, and provide a 
copy of the list to Bemidji Area 
Indian Health Service Division of 
Sanitation Facilities Construction. 

An application was approved 
for a 2015 U.S. Department of 
Justice two-year grant of up to 
$400,000 for purposes of public 
safety and protection. 

A grant application was 
approved in support of the 
Ojibwe Learning Center and 
Library. 

A grant application was 
approved for an unspecified 
amount in support of youth cul- 
tural affairs and arts. 

The view the resolutions in 
their entirety, visit saulttribe.com. 


Cloverland says: "Thanks for 


the committment" 


To the Editor: 

Since July 2014, the economic 
stability and future of the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula has been threat- 
ened with a potentially devastat- 
ing cost increase of over $22 mil- 
lion, forcing the membership to 
pay the operating and retrofitting 
costs (SSR) for the Presque Isle 
Power Plant (PIPP) in Marquette 
without receiving any direct ben- 
efit. 

Cloverland members took 
action, sending thousands of 
letters, emails, petitions, making 
phone calls and social media 


posts to organizations and federal 
agencies responsible for this deci- 
sion to let them know where the 
eastern Upper Peninsula is and 
that we were not to be ignored. 

Senator Stabenow and 
Congressman Benishek worked 
together to develop legisla- 
tion supporting our case. State 
senators Wayne Schmidt, 

Tom Casperson and State 
Representative Chatfield took our 
message to Lansing. 

Thanks to Linda Hoath, who 
led a petition campaign linking 
her website to Cloverland’s, mak- 


ing our members’ voices even 
louder. 

Thanks to Cloverland Board 
Directors members Schallip, 
Carlson, Newland, Legault, 
Nettleton, Monroe, Litzner and 
Provo for their unwavering sup- 
port of this effort 

The effort resulted in a victory 
for Cloverland Electric and all 
of the eastern Upper Peninsula. 
The plea to the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC) 
has been heard. FERC agreed 
with Cloverland. FERC issued 
an order to the Midcontinent 


Independent System Operator 
(MISO), requiring a more equita- 
ble formula that allocates dollars 
to those that benefit from the 
plant. MISO has 60 days from 
Feb. 19 to respond. This is not 
over since any FERC decision 
can be challenged but we have 
achieved the result we were striv- 
ing for. 

Cloverland’s directors and staff 
are working diligently exploring 
every available option to secure 
a long-term, cost-stable source 
of power to compliment what 
we generate through the hydro 


plant. It is time to take control 
of our energy future and not be 
held hostage to out-of-state power 
companies. In the coming weeks, 
we will keep you informed of our 
progress and call on all of you 
again until this battle is won. 

Cloverland is committed to our 
members, and I say thank you for 
being committed to Cloverland 
Electric Cooperative and the 
future of the EUP. 

Sincerely, 

Dan Dasho 

President and chief executive 
officer 


2015 Sault Tribe Inland Application 

Please fill out the following application indicating all harvest tags that you would like in addition to your 201 5 Harvest card. The Harvest card authorizes 
you to participate in activities pursuant to Chapters 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code only. Great Lakes activities require separate permits pursuant to 
Chapter 20 of the Tribal Code. 


In 201 5, the cost for each member will be $5. You must pay with a check or a money order payable to Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. A $36 NSF charge will be applied to all checks returned by a financial institution. If you have questions, please contact Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement (906.635.6065). Youth (16 and under) and Elders (60 and over) are not required to pay fees. New applicants must provide a copy 
of their Tribal card and if born after 1960, proof of hunter safety. All members who held a 2014 harvest license must complete a harvest report . 


First name 
Address 



Middle 


Last 




City 


State 


Zip 



File Number(red# on Tribal ID) 
Phone number 



STS # (Red #on harvest card) 


Date of birth 



Sex 


Email address 


] Hunting harvest card 

Includes Inland fishing, general gathering, small game, 
waterfowl, migratory birds, and general furbearer. 


Application Harvest Tags 

□ 

Deer 

□ 

Spring Turkey 

□ 

Fall Turkey 


pine marten, bobcat, 

□ 

river otter, and fisher 


harvest tags 


] Non-hunting harvest card 
Includes Inland fishing and general gathering. 


Bear and Elk Applications will be available on the Sault Tribe website and the newspaper in April 201 5 

Walleye and steelhead permits for the specially regulated seasons will be available by contacting the Inland Fish and Wildlife 

Department, 906-632-61 32 or see website for details (www.saulttribe.com). 

For all other permits pursuant to chapter 21 and 23 of the Tribal Code, you must contact the Inland Fish and Wildlife Department (i.e. State Firewood 
and State Maple Sap). 

Please mail completed applications to: 

PO Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 
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Hockey fans shower disrespect on 57 Indian children 

School staff, students capitalize on situation to support their school on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota 



Photo courtesy of American Horse School 
Above, a photo of one of the T-shirts bearing the logo of the American 
Horse School on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota. Staff 
and students are selling the shirts in support of their school activities. 


By Rick Smith 

Factual details of what is 
described as a traumatic incident 
at a minor league hockey game 
in Rapid City, S.D., on Jan. 24 
remain hazy due to conflicting 
reports, but what appears certain 
is one or more fully grown men 
in a corporate box at the game 
without provocation heaped jeers, 
racial slurs and beer on 57 Lakota 
Sioux school children sitting 
below them. The children were 
attending the game as a special 
reward for doing well in school. 
The youngsters were eventually 
safely escorted away from the 
situation by their chaperones as 
tension among adults at the scene 
escalated nearly to the point of 
brawling. 

The children subjected to the 
ugly confrontation are aged 9 to 
13 in grades four through eight at 
American Horse School in Allen, 
S.D., on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, a little over 100 
miles southeast of Rapid City. 

Following the incident, talk 
circulated of filing federal charges 
for a hate crime as well as 57 
counts of child abuse and assault 
against a group of perpetrators. 
After an investigation, the local 
court brought misdemeanor 
charges of disorderly conduct 
against one man, 41 -year-old 
Trace O’Connell, on Feb. 18. 

If convicted, O’Connell would 


face a maximum of 30 days in 
jail and a $500 fine. 

As could be expected and was 
reported by regional media, the 
response to the charges among 
American Indians “ranged from 
disappointment to outrage.” 
Reports indicate a meeting took 
place at the American Horse 
School gymnasium between area 
officials and school staff and 
families so the charges could 
be explained. But, according to 
KELO-TV, the meeting did not 
end well as officials left early 
after emotions began to run high. 


One American Indian journalist 
speculated emotions might 
have been more subdued if the 
Indian community had been 
better informed of circumstances 
leading up to the charge. 

In any case, American 
Horse School Superintendent 
Gloria J. Coats-Kitsopoulos 
noted on the school’s website, 
americanhorseschool.com, that 
the school board “will continue 
to seek justice for our students in 
the federal justice system.” 

Contacted by phone, Coats- 


Kitsopolous described the 
incident as traumatic and the 
children as resilient in the 
aftermath. But still, she said she 
sometimes fields questions and 
sees behavior from the youngsters 
indicating some remain troubled 
over their disturbing experience. 
“We’ve had them see counselors, 
spiritual leaders and we have had 
ceremonies,” she said. But it’s 
still “a big emotional thing right 
now.” 

She indicated it is a good time 
to reinforce some of the things 
taught to the children, things 
like having pride and confidence 
in themselves and what they 
can do. Still, the Desert Storm 
veteran is concerned about how 
the incident might come back 
to them in coming years. “But, 
for now,” she said, “I told them 
‘I’m so proud of you because you 
handled yourself with so much 
credibility and respect.’” She 
added, “And we’ve always been a 
dignified people, but there’s a lot 
of frustration with the system.” 

At least one other tribe, the 
Yankton Sioux of Wagner, S.D., 
officially expressed its “extreme 
disdain” over the racially charged 
incident in a communique on Feb. 
3 describing their understanding 
of the incident and their views 
on children in general. Further, 
they declared their solidarity with 
the American Horse School and 


called upon federal authorities 
and U.S. Attorney Brendan 
Johnson to pursue federal hate 
crimes against the assailants. In 
addition, support comes from 
three Native student groups at 
Northern State University in 
Aberdeen, S.D., staging “Sending 
Love to American Horse” events 
designed to convey messages of 
support. 

In the meantime, the school’s 
students and staff developed 
a T-shirt design to sell to the 
public in support of school 
activities. The T-shirt design 
bears the wording, “I support 
American Horse Students and 
Staff’ over a likeness of the 
school’s galloping horse logo 
with the words “Together we 
stand against RACISM” placed 
below the logo. The shirts are 
available in sizes ranging from 
youth small to adult 2X large 
for $10 to $12 depending on the 
size. A $5 shipping and handling 
fee applies. Orders can be placed 
by sending cashier’s checks or 
money orders to American Horse 
School (T-shirt order), PO Box 
660, Allen, S.D. 57714-0660. 

The image in the photograph 
accompanying this story is also 
on the school’s website at www. 
americanhorseschool.com. In 
addition, those who visit might 
want to browse the pages of the 
school’s own apparel store. 


NCAI to tribes: Violence Against Women Act in effect 


By Rick Smith she said. “But as of now, it has 


The National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) issued 
an announcement reminding 
Indian tribes and others that the 
Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA) of 2013 is in effect as 
of March 7. “Tribal governments 
may elect to begin exercising 
jurisdiction over non-Indians 
who commit crimes of domestic 
violence, dating violence or 
violate a protection order against 
a Native victim on tribal lands,” 
reads the first paragraph of the 
release. 

President Barack Obama 
signed the act into law on March 
7, 2014, but the law did not go 
into effect until March 7, 2015. 
The law allowed for a pilot 
program undertaken by three 
tribes in Washington, Oregon 
and Arizona, which started on 
Feb. 6, 2014. 

According to the U.S. 
Department of Justice, tribes 
may exercise their sovereign 
authority under VAWA to 
investigate, prosecute, convict 
and sentence Indians and non- 
Indians who assault Indian 
spouses or dating partners, 
the same applies to those who 
violate protection orders. 

The VAWA is an option for 
American Indian tribes, they 
have the authority to choose to 
decline jurisdiction and leave 
matters in the hands of those 
having jurisdiction before the 
VAWA went into effect. Sault 
Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal 
Court Chief Judge Jocelyn 
Fabry said work is in progress to 
engage VAWA jurisdiction. “A 
working group here at the tribe 
has drafted new Tribal Code 
which would enhance the court’s 
jurisdiction pursuant to VAWA,” 


not been adopted by the board.” 

The law does not cover crimes 
committed outside of Indian 
Country, between two non- 
Indians, between two strangers, 
by a person who does not live 
or work on a tribe’s reservation 
and child or elder abuse not 
involving protection order 
violations. 

Tribes must protect the rights 
of defendants under the U.S. 
Constitution and, under the 
Tribal Law and Order Act of 
2010, provide effective counsel, 
licensed attorneys for those who 
cannot afford one, trained and 
licensed tribal judges and access 
to tribal criminal laws and rules. 
Further, jury pools must not 
systematically exclude people 
who are not Indian and detained 
defendants must be informed of 
their right to file federal habeas 
corpus petitions. 

“This is a major step forward 
to protect the safety of Native 
people,” NCAI President Brian 
Cladoosby was quoted in the 
release, “and we thank all 
members of Congress for passing 
the Violence Against Women Act 
of 2013 and recognizing tribal 
authority.” 

Juana Majel, chair of the 
NCAI Task Force on Violence 
Against Women was also quoted, 
““I want to encourage all tribal 
governments to get this law on 
their books. The main goal is 
deterrence of domestic violence. 
On most reservations there are a 
handful of bad actors who have 
figured out how to slip between 
jurisdictional boundaries. They 
need to get the message. If they 
continue to assault our women 
we will prosecute and put them 
in jail.” 
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Massey accepts justice planning specialist post 


By Brenda Austin 

Tribal justice planning special- 
ist David Massey is working with 
team members to develop the 
Tribal Action Plan (TAP) to com- 
bat substance abuse in the tribe’s 
seven county service area and is 
also facilitating the development 
of a strategic plan for the tribal 
justice system. 

Massey began working for 
the Michigan Department of 
Corrections in Kinross in 2001 as 
a corrections officer, and in 2004 
started taking classes from Lake 
Superior State University towards 
his associate’s degree in criminal 
justice, graduating in 2008. 

A year later he received a pro- 
motion from the Department of 
Corrections to sergeant and along 
with it a move to Wyoming. Six 


months later he received another 
promotion, this time to lieutenant 
and took on more of an admin- 
istrative role doing scheduling 
and also became a training coor- 
dinator, emergency preparedness 
coordinator and performed inves- 
tigations. 

When his wife, Jasmina, 
became pregnant with their sec- 
ond child in 2014, they realized 
they wanted to move back home 
to Michigan to be closer to fam- 
ily. Not sure at the time if he 
wanted to get back into correc- 
tions, he decided to try something 
different and applied for his cur- 
rent position. 

Massey said the Tribal Action 
Plan is gaining momentum, with 
the results of the data gathered 
from the community regarding 


substance abuse in the tribe’s 
service area being presented to 
the TAP advisory board later this 
month. 

The advisory board gathered 
data from the tribal community 
through surveys, community 
forums, focus groups, and inter- 
views. A contractor was hired 
to compile that data and will be 
presenting the results soon to the 
advisory board. Once the infor- 
mation is presented, the advisory 
board will be able to identify gaps 
in services and plan for ways to 
address those gaps, and goals 
and objectives can be developed 
to help move the plan forward. 
Massey said, “To my knowledge, 
there isn’t another tribe out there 
that has completed a tribal action 
plan. We would be the first, so we 


are breaking ground a little bit as 
we move forward.” 

One of Massey’s goals is to 
share with members the names 
and contact information of pro- 
grams and resources the tribe 
currently has available. “We 
developed some magnets that we 
will be passing out at events with 
a list of numbers for help centers 
and contact points for behavioral 
health and veterans crisis lines,” 
he said. “I want people to know 
that we are working on address- 
ing the issue of substance abuse 
in tribal communities. It takes 
time and we want to get it right 
so that we have a meaningful 
plan that we are able to imple- 
ment.” 

Massey is an Army veteran 
and met his wife while deployed 



David Massey 


to Bosnia, where she served as an 
interpreter for his unit. Together 
they have two boys, ages 4 
months and 2 years. 


Painting raffles support language conferences 


By Theresa Lewis 

The Baawting Anishinaabe- 
mowin Conference Committee 
is planning this year’s fifth 
annual conference on June 12 
and 1 3 . One of our presenters 
from last year’s event, James 
Mishibinijima, donated two 
original paintings to raise funds 
for this year’s conference. The 
Language Committee is very 
thankful for Mishibinijima’s 
generous contribution. Gchi- 
miigwech! 

The paintings are on dis- 
play in the Ojibwe Learning 
Center and Library. Raffle tick- 
ets are $10 each and available 
through Sault Tribe’s Language 


Department. 

All proceeds go toward the 
fifth annual Baawting Language 
Conference. Drawings will be on 
June 13 at the conference closing 
ceremony at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Participants need not 
be present to win. (License STR- 
028-14.) 

The artist, James Mishibini- 
jima, is an Ojibwe from the 
Wikwemikong Reserve on 
Manitoulin Island, Ont. He has 
artwork on display worldwide 
that depict legends passed on by 
elders over generations. He also 
continues to collaborate with 
First Nation education programs 


to develop curriculum resourc- 
es as Anishinaabemowin is his 
mother’s tongue and he’s a fluent 
speaker. More information on the 
artist can be found online at 
mishmountains .blogspot .com . 

Also, check for updates on the 
language conference on the Sault 
Tribe website by visiting www. 
saulttribe.com 

Learn Anishinaabemowin 
at your own pace through 
LiveStream by visiting the pre- 
vious website mentioned or by 
visiting new.livestream.com/ 
saulttribelanguage . 

For more information, call 
Theresa Lewis or Colleen 
St.Onge at (906) 635-6050. 



Above, image of one of the paintings to be raffled in support of the 
annual language conference. 
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Inaugural MOVE! Program started at Chi Mukwa 


By Rick Smith 

No empty seats were left in 
Sault Ste. Marie after the first 
participants of the MOVE! 

Weight Management Program 
arrived at the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center to 
take advantage of the inaugural 
free 1 6 weekly group sessions 
designed by the Veterans 
Administration (VA) National 
Center for Health Promotion 
and Disease Prevention. The 
program began on March 3 and is 
scheduled to end on June 16. 

The MOVE! Program 
features 60-minute classroom 
sessions one-day each week 
followed by optional self-paced 
fitness workout sessions. For 
participants who are not Sault 
Tribe members, a nominal 
fee applies for those who opt 
to participate in the workout 
sessions at the Chi Mukwa 
Fitness Center. 

The program is open to any 
adults interested in participating. 

Leaving personal weight loss 
goals up to participants, the 
program encourages a drop of 
5 to 1 0 percent of body weight 
over the 1 6-week period, losing 
weight from a half-pound to 
two pounds per week as a safe 
standard. 

Registered dieticians and 
a health educator from Sault 
Tribe Community Health 
are facilitating the program 
at Chi Mukwa, they provide 
weight loss, diet and workout 
expertise and coaching as well 
as encouragement. But it’s up to 


the participants to take action to 
achieve their personal goals. 

Just to be clear, this is not a 
program styled after military 
boot camp training. No demands 
will be placed on participants. 

The motivation to achieve 
individual goals must come 
from the individuals. Registered 
Dietician Mary Bunker described 
the program, “it is a mostly 
participant led class and relies 
quite a bit on group support. The 
success of the participants will 
depend on how much they put 
into it and how much personal 
responsibility they take.” 

After the initial session, one 
Sault Tribe member participating 
in the program who preferred to 
remain anonymous said, “Seems 
like a mighty fine deal, especially 
for older folks like myself who 
want to lose some weight or 
get in better shape. It’s not like 
those classes where you have to 
do certain things and keep up 
with somebody else, you go with 
what’s comfortable for you. This 
program is safe and supportive, 
it gives you everything you need 
including high-tech exercise 
equipment, and it’s all free.” 

The Community Health 
staff will conduct another 
series of MOVE! Weight 
Management Program sessions 
if enough interest is shown. 

Those interested in having their 
names put on a waiting list 
for an opportunity to join the 
program should call Sault Tribe 
Community Health in Sault Ste. 
Marie at 632-5210. 



AND THEN, IF YOU LIKE, TAKE ACTION IN THE NEARBY FITNESS CENTER 
— Along with classrooom guidance, the MOVE! Program involves 
optional, self-paced, supervised fitness workouts at the Chi Mukwa 
Fitness Center. Above, standing in front of the fitness center, from left, 
registered dieticians Kristy Hill, Jule Trestrail, Mary Bunker and health 
educator Heather Hemming. Missing from photo, registered dietician 
Stacy Storey. 


High school artists invited to 
enter new LSSU competition 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

- Lake Superior State University 
seeks to showcase the work of 
talented student artists in March 
as it invites area students to enter 
its first Eastern Upper Peninsula 
High School Art Competition. 

Made possible through a 
recent LSSU enrollment mini- 
grant, the competition will culmi- 
nate in an art show March 19-29 
in the LSSU Arts Center’s Noyes 
Gallery. 

“Each area high school is wel- 
come to submit up to 10 pieces 
of two-dimensional artwork,” 
said LSSU Arts and Humanities 
Prof. Lloyd Eddy, who is the 
juror for the competition. “We’ll 
also accept individual entries 
from students between the ages 
of 14-18, who may submit two 


entries each.” 

Eddy said the top three will be 
presented with awards of $300, 
$100 and $50 at an opening and 
awards ceremony from 6 to 8 
p.m. on Saturday, March 21, in 
the gallery. There will be two 
pieces selected for honorable 
mention, and the first-place win- 
ner’s piece will be framed and 
put on permanent display in the 
LSSU Arts Center. 

Artwork, matted and ready for 
display and labeled on the back, 
must be delivered to the LSSU 
Arts Center, room 103, between 
4-7 p.m. on Friday, March 13 or 
noon-4 p.m. on Saturday, March 
14. 

Get more information from 
Prof. Eddy by calling 635-2593 
or writing leddyl@lssu.edu. 



Photos by Rick Smith 

FIRST, SOME CLASSROOM EXCHANGES — Health educator Heather Hemming of Sault Tribe Community Health 
explains physical fitness aspects of the MOVE! Weight Management Program to the inaugural class on March 
3 at the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center as other Community Health staff associated with the pro- 
gram look on. Seated from left, registered dieticians Julie Trestrail, Stacy Storey, Mary Bunker (mostly obsu- 
cred from view) and Kristy Hill. While the first class filled quickly, more MOVE! sessions may be arranged to 
accomodate a waiting list if there is enough demand to take advantage of the free, four-month program. 
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Police Department gains two police officers 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Police 
Department hired two new 
officers this past fall. Officer 
Matt Hunkele works out of the 
Manistique office and Officer 
Travis MacArthur is located in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Hunkele grew up in Gaylord 
and most recently resided in 
Adrian, Mich., with his two 
children, Mattisyn, 8, Masyn, 

4, and his wife, Heidi. Deciding 
they wanted to move to the 
U.P., Hunkele applied for his 
current position after finding it 
posted online, and was hired in 
September. 

Before moving his family to 
Manistique, Hunkele worked as 
a deputy in Lenawee County for 
15 years. He said his family loves 
being in the U. P. and having 
Lake Michigan nearby. 


Hunkele graduated from 
Alpena Community College 
with an associate’s degree and 
completed his officer training 
at Kirkland Regional Police 
Academy in Roscommon. “I orig- 
inally started out in business,” 
he said, “but I like working with 
people and wanted to do some- 
thing that allowed me the oppor- 
tunity to make a difference for the 
better.” 

Officers in the Manistique 
office cover Manistique and 
Wetmore housing, the Christmas 
Casino, Marquette and Escanaba 
housing and have conservation 
duties in Alger, Delta, Schoolcraft 
and Marquette counties. 

MacArthur graduated from 
Lake Superior State University 
(LSSU) last June with a four- 
year degree in criminal justice 
and completed officer training at 


LSSU’s Michigan Commission 
on Law Enforcement Standards 
(MCOLES) Academy. 

After graduating from LSSU, 
he accepted a job with Chippewa 
County as a deputy transporting 
inmates. A short time later, he 
learned about the tribal opening 
from friends and family who 
encouraged him to apply, and in 
November began his job as an 
officer with the Sault Tribe Police 
Department. 

MacArthur is completing his 
field training with a few of the 
more experienced officers before 
going out solo. His parents are 
Dale and Lynn MacArthur and 
his sister, Kariann. 

Seeing first hand how sub- 
stance abuse affects families, 
he said he is motivated to help 
people and do what he can to get 
drugs off the streets. 



New officers, left, Matt Hunkele based in Manistique and, right, Travis 
MacArthur based in Sault Ste. Marie. 


retirement starter program 


Treasury 

By Rick Smith 

The United States Department 
of the Treasury recently unveiled 
its new myRA (my Retirement 
Account, pronounced MY-AR- 
AY) program. The program 
is designed as a simple, safe 
and affordable option to start 
retirement savings accounts, 
especially for folks who make 
less than $129,000 a year and 
unable to participate in retirement 
accounts through their employers. 

According to the Treasury, 
millions of workers in the country 
don’t have access to retirement 
plans through their employers or 


unveils 

don’t have enough money saved 
to meet minimum requirements 
for opening investment accounts. 
The myRA program was 
conceived as an excellent option 
to address some of these barriers. 
To be sure, though, myRA is not 
a replacement for 40 1 (k) accounts 
or other types retirement savings 
accounts. 

In a nutshell, myRA account 
holders can make monthly 
contributions to their accounts 
in amounts of their choosing 
with a maximum total of 
$5,500 annually. The Treasury 
Department requires no minimum 


contribution amounts for myRA 
accounts. For those aged 50 or 
older by the end of the year, the 
annual maximum is $6,500. 

Once a myRA account reaches 
$15,000 or ages 30 years, the 
account is transferred into a 
private Roth IRA account, 
allowing for continued growth on 
the accumulated savings after the 
myRA starter savings account has 
reached maturity. 

Program participants can 
withdraw money from their 
myRA accounts at any time 
without any penalties or taxes. 
Five years after making their 


first contributions, if participants 
are aged 59 years or older and 
meet certain conditions, such as 
using the money to buy their first 
home, they also may withdraw 
interest earned on their accounts 
without tax or penalty. In other 
cases, participants may withdraw 
interest earnings but withdrawals 
would be taxable and may also be 
subject to a 10 percent additional 
tax unless certain conditions are 
met. 

The myRA accounts must 
be facilitated by employers 
through payroll deductions 
from participating employees’ 


paychecks. Once deductions are 
established, employers need not 
be concerned with any further 
matters regarding employee 
myRA accounts. 

According to the Department 
of the Treasury, an individual 
can open a myRA account at no 
cost and in a matter of minutes 
simply by going to the website 
www.myra.treasury.gov to open 
and set up online management 
of the account, then submit a 
direct deposit authorization to 
the employer to start funding the 
account. 


Native youth sought for ideas on federal help 


By Brenda Austin 

The White House launched the 
Generation Indigenous (Gen-I) 
Native Youth Challenge this win- 
ter, an initiative focused on build- 
ing a brighter future for Native 
youth by helping to remove bar- 
riers that stand between them and 
opportunities for success. 

The initiative includes the 
recently launched Cabinet offi- 
cials’ Native Youth Listening 
Tour and a steering committee 


of Native youth to plan the first 
ever White House Tribal Youth 
Gathering this summer. 

A National Tribal Youth 
Network is also being organized 
to help connect youth leaders 
across the country. 

As part of the Native Youth 
Listening Tour, Interior Secretary 
Sally Jewell is scheduling visits 
with Native youth to get their 
thoughts on how federal policy 
can help improve their lives. 


The White House has asked 
tribal leaders to take steps to 
engage with Native youth within 
their communities, some sugges- 
tions include working with or cre- 
ating a youth council, hosting a 
joint meeting between youth and 
tribal leaders or partnering with 
youth to plan a program to sup- 
port positive change within their 
communities. 

The Sault Tribe is one of 
many tribes that have accepted 


the Gen-I challenge along with 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians, Ho-Chunk Nation of 
Wisconsin and the Pokagon Band 
of Potawatomi Indians. 

Secretary Jewell began her vis- 
its in February with youth on the 
Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian 
Community and the Gila River 
Reservation. During the stops, 
she was scheduled to visit a fam- 
ily advocacy center that houses 
counseling, law enforcement 


and social services in addition 
to meeting with a tribal youth 
council. 

The listening tour will provide 
Obama’s Cabinet members a look 
at challenges that youth in Indian 
Country have identified, includ- 
ing drugs, violence and poverty. 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Press Secretary Jessica Kershaw, 
said Jewell’s schedule of stops for 
the Native Youth Listening Tour 
is still being worked out. 


climate-friendly refrigerants 


EPA approves 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - As 
part of President Obama’s 
Climate Action Plan, the U.S. 
Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) increased options 
for refrigerants used in various 
kinds of refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment in the 
U.S. that offer better climate 
protection without harming the 
ozone layer. 

This final action addresses 
refrigerants under the EPA’s 
Significant New Alternatives 
Policy (SNAP) Program to 
identify and approve additional 
climate-friendly chemicals. 

“Today’s rule is an example 
of how we can turn the challenge 
of climate change into an 
opportunity to innovate our way 
to a better future,” said EPA 
Administrator Gina McCarthy. 

“By working together, businesses 
and EPA are bringing new, 
climate-friendly refrigerants to 
market that better protect our 
health and the environment.” 

Under the authority of the 


Clean Air Act, EPA’s SNAP 
Program evaluates substitute 
chemicals and technologies that 
are safe for the ozone layer. 

This final rule expands the list 
of substitutes to include more 
low-global warming potential 
alternatives that can replace both 
the ozone-depleting substances 
and high hydrofluorocarbons. 

After receiving input from 
industry, environmental groups, 
and others, EPA is approving 
additional low hydrocarbon 
refrigerants, subject to use 
conditions, in the following 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
applications: 

• Ethane in very low 
temperature refrigeration and in 
non-mechanical heat transfer; 

• Isobutane in retail food 
refrigeration (stand-alone 
commercial refrigerators 
and freezers) and in vending 
machines; 

• Propane in household 
refrigerators, freezers, or 
combination refrigerators and 


freezers, in vending machines, 
and in room air conditioning 
units; 

• The hydrocarbon blend 
R-441 A in retail food 
refrigeration (stand-alone 
commercial refrigerators and 
freezers), in vending machines 
and in room air conditioning 
units; and 

• HFC-32 (difluoromethane) 
in room air conditioning units. 
HFC-32 has one-third the GWP 
of the conventional refrigerants 
currently being used in room air 
conditioning units. 

These refrigerants are 
already in use in many of these 
applications in Europe and Asia. 

EPA is exempting all of these 
substances, except HFC-32, 
from the Clean Air Act venting 
prohibition, as current evidence 
suggests that their venting, 
release, or disposal does not pose 
a threat to the environment. 

Learn more at www.epa.gov/ 
ozone/snap/index . html . 



Sault Tribe member Nate LaCost and his friend managed to get this 
javelina harvested at 92 yards — clean pass through. 
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Some VA benefits unknown to many veterans 


“Explore these and other benefits by 
browsing online at www.vba.va.gov, 
explore.va.gov and veteranaid.org.” 


By Rick Smith 

Most U.S. military veterans are 
at least acquainted with some of 
the veterans benefits derived from 
having honorably served in one 
of the armed forces, benefits such 
as help with education, housing 
and medical care. But many 
veterans often remain unaware 
of some less publicized or even 
unpublicized benefits the U.S. 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
(VA) offers. And don’t count 
on everyone associated with the 
VA to be familiar with all the 
benefits. 

One such obscure benefit is the 
supplemental income program, a 
tax-free monetary benefit payable 
to low-income wartime veterans 
who have at least 90 days of 
active duty with at least one day 
served during wartime to qualify. 
Veterans who began active duty 
after Sept. 7, 1980, are usually 
required to have served at least 
24 months or the full period of 
call to active duty with at least 
one day served during a period 
of war, but some exceptions do 
exist. 


In addition to meeting the 
maximum income and minimum 
service requirements for the 
supplemental income benefit, 
veterans must meet at least one 
of the following conditions: 

1) Aged 65 or older, 2) totally 
or permanently disabled, 3) 
receiving skilled nursing care 
as a patient in a nursing home, 

4) receiving Social Security 
Disability Insurance or 5) 
receiving Supplemental Security 
Income. 

Veterans can learn more 
through the Veterans Benefits 
Administration at www.vba. 
va.gov. 

Other benefits of interest to 
aging or disabled veterans include 
increased monetary allowances 
for personal care attendants 
for the housebound, called the 
veterans’ aid and attendance 
benefit. Learn more about aid and 
attendance benefits at the Veteran 
Aid website at www.veteranaid. 
org. 

The VA also offers benefits 
to spouses, dependents and 
survivors to qualifying veterans’ 


family members. A good website 
for veterans, their spouses, 
dependents and survivors to learn 
about benefits for which they 
may be qualified is www. explore. 
va.gov. 

American Indian veterans 
may be interested in looking 
into information on VA housing 
benefits just for them at www. 
benefits.va.gov/persona/ 
veteran-tribal.asp. In essence, 
the VA Native American Direct 
Loan (NADL) Program offers 
financing for veterans to buy, 
build or improve their homes 
on tribal trust lands. However, 
the program can only benefit 
veterans if their respective tribes 
have established memoranda of 
understanding (MOU) with the 
VA to accommodate the program. 
Sault Tribe does not have such 
a MOU in place at this time, but 
Housing Director Joni Talentino 


noted, “I have it on my list of 
projects to do.” 

Asked how long the process 
might take for a tribe to establish 
a MOU, VA NADL specialist 
Ivonne Perez in Washington, 
D.C., said the process would 
begin with negotiations, mainly 
to reach agreements on what 
happens in cases of default. 
“We’re pretty easy,” she said, 
“mostly it depends on the 
wishes of the tribe.” Further, she 
indicated final approvals would 
be required from appropriate 
tribal and VA authorities and the 
VA would require a copy of the 
tribe’s standard lease agreement. 
She said a MOU could probably 
be established in about 60 days. 

Perez also pointed out direct 
loans from the VA eliminate 
much of the expense incurred 
with traditional loans. 

Governments of federally 


recognized American Indian 
tribes might find advantages 
by visiting www.va.gov/ 
tribalgovernment to learn 
about the VA’s Office of Tribal 
Government Relations. The office 
and its team “work to strengthen 
and build closer relations between 
the VA, tribal governments 
and other key federal, state, 
private and non-profit partners 
in an effort to effectively and 
respectfully serve veterans across 
Indian Country,” according to the 
website. 

Explore these and other 
benefits by browsing online 
at vba.va.gov, explore.va.gov 
and veteranaid.org. Peruse the 
subjects listed on the dark gray 
menu on the left side of the VBA 
home page to learn more about 
benefits and other information. 
The site also offers much more 
information useful to veterans. 
The Veteran’s Aid site has free 
introductory information and 
downloadable forms specifically 
for Aid and Attendance benefits 
for homebound veterans. 


Young Indian writers sought for essay contest 



By Rick Smith 

American Indian high school 
students are sought to compete in 
the 2015 Young Native Writers 
Essay Contest. Deadline is April 
15. 

Interested high school students 
should write an essay no longer 
than 1 ,200 words about one or 
more cultural images, symbols 
or art forms historically used by 
their tribes that serve a particular 
purpose or convey a specific 
message. Writers are asked to 
describe the subject, explain 
its history with strengthening 
testimony from an elder or other 
knowledgeable person, tell of 
your own experiences with the 
item and show how the item is 
still relevant today. 

The contest ends with 
five first-place winners who 
receive an expense-paid trip to 
Washington, D.C., from July 
20 to July 24 as part of Scholar 
Week. The winners will visit 
the National Museum of the 
American Indian and other sites. 
Winners also receive special 
display awards and scholarships 
of $2,500 paid to the college or 
university of his or her choice. 

All participants who submit 
essays will receive certificates 
of honor sent to them via email. 
Winners will be notified of the 
contest results by May 15. 


For complete rules and 
requirements, visit native writers. 
hklaw.com. The website also 
has photos of past winners and 
post-contest ceremonial events, 
transcripts of past winning essays 
and a special resource section for 
interested teachers. 

According to the website, the 
competition is sponsored by the 
Holland and Knight Charitable 
Foundation in partnership with 
the National Museum of the 
American Indian and the National 
Indian Education Association. 

“The Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Museum of the 


American Indian is proud to 
be involved in a program that 
inspired high school students to 
think innovatively about their 
Native communities,” said Kevin 
Gover, director of the NMAI was 
quoted in a release from Holland 
and Knight. “Each year we look 
forward to honoring the winners 
at our building on the National 
Mall as well as offering them 
special tours and programs.” 

According to the release, 
the contest began in 2006 in 
Red Lake, Minn., in response 
to the March 2005 shooting 


Kewadin Casinos to recognize local 
community member with award March 22 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— Join Kewadin Sault Casino 
on Sunday, March 22 at 6 p.m. 
in Woodlands for a “meet and 
greet” with Bill Thorne, a living 
legend in the radio industry and 
outstanding Native American 
community member. Thorne’s 
career, major accomplishments 
and community service have 
made him a historical icon of his 
community. Thorne is known for 
his heart and spirit, his positive 
demeanor and the relationships he 
has built in his career interview- 


ing over 26,000 people. Thome 
hosted local radio shows Morning 
Hymn Time and The Four 
Horseman for decades. During 
the span of his career Thorne met 
and interviewed many influential 
people, such as Elvis Presley, 
President Nixon, Johnny Cash 
and Patsy Cline. Kewadin Casino 
will be recognizing Bill Thome 
after the meet and greet during 
the Fresh Horses a Garth Brooks 
Tribute Show at 7 p.m. in the 
DreamMakers Theater. Tickets 
are on sale now at the Box office. 



Bill Thorne 


incident ending in the deaths of 
the assailant, a Red Lake High 
School student, and five of his 
fellow students, a teacher, a 
security guard and members 
of his family. The foundation 
developed the contest to help the 
Red Lake community find healing 
through its culture and traditions. 
In succeeding years, the program 
opened to all American Indian 
communities. 

“The National Indian 
Education Association is honored 
to once again work with Holland 
and Knight and the National 
Museum of the American Indian 
on this exceptional program,” 
said Anhiwake Rose, NIEA 
executive director. “NIEA 
is dedicated to ensuring that 
every Native student has the 
opportunity to succeed and 
through this scholarship program, 
we will be assisting one young 
leader on their journey.” 


Students interested in the essay 
contest may also be interested in 
acquiring a School for Advanced 
Research Indigenous Writer-in- 
Residence Fellowship some time 
ahead of them. The school was 
established in 1907 in Santa Fe, 
N.M. The fellowship program 
is supported by the Lannan 
Foundation and annually offers 
one seven-week residential 
fellowship to help advance 
creative works by indigenous 
writers. Those who accept 
fellowships receive a $6,000 
stipend, on-campus housing, 
studio space, supplies allowance, 
library support and travel 
reimbursements to and from the 
school. 

The program is open to 
indigenous writers who are at 
least 18 years of age. 

For more, visit sarweb.org and 
view the programs selection on 
the home page menu. 
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Alexander makes Notre 
Dame dean's list 



Alexander was also select- 
ed for participation to study 
abroad in Fremantle, Australia, 
at the University of Notre Dame 
Australia for the 2015 fall 
semester term. 

She is the daughter of Fritz 
and Traci Alexander and grand- 
daughter of Les and Jo Hill, 
Kathryn Alexander and Gary 
and Noel Alexander. 


Brittany Alexander of 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was 
named to the University of 
Notre Dame Mendoza College 
of Business dean’s list for out- 
standing scholarship during the 
2014 fall semester. Students 
who achieve dean’s honors at 
Notre Dame represent the top 
30 percent of students in their 
college. 


Louise Lajoice 
Benson celebrates 
100 years 

Submitted by Joe Gray 

Louise LaJoice Benson celebrated her 100th 
birthday on March 7, 2015. Louise is a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

She recently moved from Sault Ste. Marie to Cedar 
Springs, Mich., to be closer to her children. 



Massaway twins welcomed home by family 


Andrew and Miki (nee 
Besteman) Massaway welcomed 
their twins, Kaiya Lee 
Massaway and Kayson Andrew 
Massaway on Jan. 6, 2015. 

Kaiya weighed 4 pounds, 4 
ounces and measured 16.875 
inches in legnth. Kayson 
weighed 4 pounds 12 ounces and 
measured 17.5 inches in length. 

They were born at Spectrum 
Hospital in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where they both spent some time 
in the natal intensive care unit. 

Andrew and Miki reside in 
Jenison, Mich. They also have a 
2-year-old daughter named Kira. 

Grandparents are Keith and 
Jean Massaway of St. Ignace, 


Mich., and Mike and Dee 
Besteman of Rudyard, Mich. 
Great-grandparents are Howard 



A. 


Kayson Massaway 


and Charlotte Everson of St. 
Ignace and Evelyn Massaway of 
St. Ignace. 



Community members 


walking on 


HELEN G. DENKINS 

Helen Gene (nee Fluette) 
Denkins, 84, 
of Cooks, 

Mich., 
passed away 
peacefully 
on Feb. 

28,2015, 
surrounded 
by her loving 
family at 
St. Vincent Hospital in Green 
Bay, Wise. She was born on June 
20, 1930, in Inwood Township, 
Mich., the daughter of the 
late Alexander and Edith (nee 
Johnston) Fluette. 

She attended Nahma Township 
School in Nahma, Mich. During 
her teens, she and her family 
moved to Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., for work. 

She was a proud member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

On Oct. 3, 1952, the former 
Helen G. Fluette married John 
Denkins of Virginia in Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Helen was a wonderful wife, 
mother and grandmother. She 
remained active throughout her 
life, walking, gardening and 
attending concerts. She had a 
wonderful, loving spirit and 
always sang her way through her 
day and welcomed everyone with 
open arms. 

Helen is survived by her six 
loving children, Steven John 
(Sandy Babington) Denkins, 
Jeffrey (Gail) Denkins, James 
(Grace) Denkins, Joseph 
(Tammey) Denkins, David 
(Kim Buskirk) Denkins and 
Gina (Warren) Feichtenbiner; 

14 grandchildren; 24 great- 
grandchildren; two great-great 
grandchildren; brothers, Gerald 
(Pat) Fluette, Alexander (Ginny) 
Fluette, and Paul (Judy) Fluette; 
and her sister, Jo Ann (Tony) 


Brennan. 

In addition to her parents, 
Helen was preceded in death by 
her husband, John; her brother, 
William Fluette; and her sister, 
Peggy Douma. 

Visitation, memorial services 
and spiritual drumming took 
place on March 7 at the Messier- 
Broullire Funeral Home in 
Manistique followed with a 
luncheon at the Manistique Tribal 
Center. 

The family thanks the 
staff at the Manistique Tribal 
Community/Health Center and St. 
Vincent Hospital in Green Bay 
for their loving care. 

Memorial donations may be 
directed to the Manistique Tribal 
Elders Fund or to the charity of 
your choice. 

Condolences may be expressed 
at www.mbfuneral.com. 

RITA MAITLAND 

Rita Maitland went to be with 
her Lord 
on June 19, 

2014. She 
was born 
on Nov. 26, 

1921, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., to 
parents Elmer 
and Agnes 
Cairns. 

On June 30, 1939, she 
married George A. Maitland, and 
they raised a family together in 
Michigan until 1960, when they 
moved to Sandy, Ore. 

In Detroit, Mich., Rita, 
worked on 55mm recoiling rifle 
shells for the Kaiser Military 
Division, she also worked 
packing parachutes for the Kaiser 
Military Division. Her husband, 
George, fulfilled his military 
duties by going to war in the 
European Theater and spent time 
in Germany on the Siegfried 


Line. At this time they were the 
parents of four children. In Rita’s 
younger years she continued 
working in the manufacturing 
field, working at Kent Products in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

After Rita moved to Oregon, 
she worked in the shipyards 
in Portland. She had various 
jobs there and she also did fire 
watch for the welders on the 
shops. She packed a 60-pound 
fire extinguisher up and down 
the ladder to the bilge of the 
ships. She was well respected 
for the strong work ethics, often 
doing challenging work that her 
younger peers could not keep 
up with. The company did a TV 
show that heralded the tenacity 
for someone of her age. She was 
in her sixties. 

Rita was a strong and 
adventurous woman who loved to 
hunt and fish, catching fish on the 
Kenai Peninsula that were almost 
as tall as she was. Rita loved 
to travel and for a few years 
lived near her daughter, Pauline 
Kutsch, in Koloa, Hawaii. She 
was fond of the ocean and 
beautiful scenery. 

Rita spent her last years in 
the Hope and Care Home, after a 
serious vehicle accident that left 
her unable to live on her own. 

More than anything, Rita 
loved to spend time with her 
grandchildren and family. Rita 
was preceded in death by her 
parents, Elmer and Agnes Cairns; 
all her siblings, George Cairns, 
June Geiger, Eleanor Zagaiski, 
Bernice Shell, Donald Cairns, 
Elmer Cairns, and Deanna 
Bailey; husband, George A. 
Maitland; and son, George E. 
Maitland. 

She is survived by her 
children, Ronald D. Maitland, 
(Madras, Ore.), Margaret A. 
McClara (Portland, Ore.), Pauline 
Kutsch, (Lihue, Hawaii), and Jo 


• • • 

Ann Scarborough, (Nicholas ville, 
Ky.); many grandchildren and 
many, many, great-grandchildren. 

Rita was laid to rest near 
her husband and son at the 
Willamette National Cemetery. 

FAITH MCGRUTHER 

Faith Anne (nee Turner) 
McGruther 
passed away 
on Feb. 23, 

2015. She 
was 77. She 
was born 
June 17, 

1937, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich. 

She was a 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
began working for the tribe in the 
late 1970s as a secretary. In the 
early ’80s, she began working 
for the Chippewa Ottawa Treaty 
Fishery Management Authority 
as secretary and eventually 
worked up to executive director 
in 1998 until her retirement in 
2002. Through her work with 
COTFMA, which was later 
changed to Chippewa Ottawa 
Regulatory Authority (CORA), 
she was involved with many 
other organizations: ex-officio 
member of the Aquatic Nuisance 
Species Taskforce of the Native 
American Fish and Wildlife 
Society, regional director of 
the Native American Fish and 
Wildlife Society Great Lakes 
Region and ex-officio member 
on the Thunder Bay Marine 
Sanctuary Advisory Council. 

She was very active in working 
alongside the tribes to negotiate 
the historic 1985 Consent Order 
and the 2000 Consent Decree. 

She worked alongside the 
CORA tribes to negotiate with 
the US Coast Guard for the 
CORA-USCG Memorandum of 


Understanding. 

Faith was very proud of her 
involvement with the Great Lakes 
Region of the Native American 
Fish and Wildlife Society. 

She really enjoyed working 
alongside various conservation 
officers within the region and 
the shoot out competition, even 
participating one year. 

She was also proud to have 
gone to Washington, D.C., to 
testify before Congress to fight 
for funding for the CORA tribes. 
She made many friends in D.C. in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Faith also was one of the 
original members of the Sault 
Tribe Child Welfare Committee, 
serving from the early 1980s until 
several years after her retirement. 
She also served on the powwow 
committee for many years, 
ensuring that the many dancers 
and drummers were fed each year. 

She is survived by her 
daughter, Cindy Deuman; sons, 
Joseph Locke and Ken (Susan) 
McGruther; 20 grandchildren; 

22 great-grandchildren; and 
one great-great-grandchild. She 
loved her grandchildren with all 
her heart and spent every free 
moment with them. She is also 
survived by many beloved nieces 
and nephews. 

Faith was predeceased by 
her parents, Bernard Turner 
and Alice Turner-Guy; brother, 
Joseph Turner; sister, Marion 
Smart; son-in-law, Steve Deuman; 
and granddaughter, Evelynne 
Deuman. 

Traditional services took place 
on Feb. 26 at the Niigaanaagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building. Interment 
will be in Riverside Cemetery 
later this spring. Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home assisted 
the family with arrangements. 
Online condolences may be left at 
w w w.clarkbailey newhouse .com . 
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Elders beat winter blues with dancing, singing and prizes! 


Diane Compeau from the Unit I Elders Subcommittee organized a 
fun afternoon for Unit I elders March 9 after their lunch with dancing, 
karaoke, sing-alongs and prize drawings. They also hired All Good 
Soundz Entertainment to provide the music for their festivities. 


Photos by Brenda Austin 



Above are (L-R) Mary Boissoneau, Joyce McCoy, M. Sue Pavlat and Bill 
Sams Sr. resting their dancing shoes. 



Unit I Elders at Nokomis-Mishomis in the Sault got their groove on at an afternoon dance party March 9. 



Lynnette and Bill Marsh Terry and Michele Schram 





Elizabeth Young (left) had a winning ticket and picked from one of the many prizes available. 



Above, seniors dance to the beat of All Good Soundz Entertainment. 
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URBAN TRIBUTARIES: That creek the kids play in is filthy! 



By Mike Ripley, 

Inter-Tribal Fisheries Assessment Program 

Hey, Sault, Canada, your urban tributaries are filthy! 

But don’t feel too bad because the creeks that flow through 
Sault, Mich., are just as dirty. Don’t get me wrong, I’m not 
pointing fingers at anyone in particular and, to be honest, 
it’s taken a long time to get water quality this dismal. But 
it is the year 2015 and maybe it’s time for both sides of 
the river to buck up and start doing something to clean the 
water? 

For many years, the governments on both sides of the 
border have been working to clean up the St. Marys River 
that was labeled a “toxic hot spot” in the 1980s due to 
things like industrial pollution, raw sewage overflows and 
destruction of the great St. Mary’s rapids. A large, inter- 
national study in the ‘80s revealed that as much as 10,000 
kilograms (22,046 pounds) of oil and grease were being 
dumped into the river from Algoma Steel each day ! And 
that was just one pollutant, there were also thousands of 
kilograms of cyanide, phenols from the paper plant, heavy 
metals and wood fiber being discharged directly into the 
river. Since that time, millions of dollars of corporate and 
taxpayers money has been spent to clean things up and 
today water quality in the St. Marys River has greatly 
improved (except for the huge amounts of toxic sediments 
that still remain on the bottom of the Canadian side of the 
river). 

Fort Creek (see photo, upper left) flows through down- 
town Sault Ste . Marie, Canada, collecting pollutants front 
industrial and urban runoff before flowing into the St. 
Marys River. 

So if things are getting better in the big river, why are 
the creeks that flow into it in such bad shape? With the 
exception of Fort Creek, the headwaters of the other creeks 
in Sault, Canada, are in great condition. There are at least 
seven beautiful waterfalls flowing over the Canadian shield 
above the city and water quality is, for the most part, very 
good up there. The problem is that most of Sault Ste. Marie 
is built on what used to be wetlands that have been paved 
over and filled in so by the time the water from those creeks 
flows through the city, all of the pollutants in parking lots, 
salt from the roads, petroleum from leaking underground 
storage tanks and fertilizer, pet waste and “unknown sources 
of fecal material” have sullied those pure waters. Oh, and 
there’s the fact that those unruly creeks tend to overflow 
their banks and flood large sections of the city. 

The water is clean at West Davignon Creek Falls accessi- 
ble from the Voyageur hiking trail (see photo second from 
top, left.) 

The same waters flow through concrete before being dis- 
charged into Leighs Bay (see photo at left). 

Concrete not the answer 

Flooding is where the Sault Area Conservation Authority 
comes in and they’ve taken a very hard stance on this issue, 
indeed. Through the years, they have “tamed” the creeks 
by channeling them through pipes, straight ditches and con- 
crete channels called flood control structures. Basically, by 
the time the creeks see the daylight at the shore of the St. 
Marys River, they do not resemble their former sparkling 
selves one bit. I don’t mean to downplay the seriousness of 
flooding in the city. Anyone who has had water flowing into 
their basements or has seen the Wellington Street underpass 
beneath 10 feet of water knows the seriousness of flooding. 
But other cities all around North America, Europe and even 
in Asia are finding ways to naturalize their urban tributaries, 
getting rid of concrete channels and turning them into com- 
munity assets with parks, trails and the return of fish and 
wildlife in the cities themselves while still controlling flood 
waters. 

East Davignon Creek at Crimson Ridge Golf Course in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. (See photo, bottom left) 

The same waters after they are channeled through con- 
crete ditches and storm sewers disappear into the Essar 
Steel plant (See photo, top right). 

It’s not like there haven’t been plans and suggestions to 
restore the creeks here before. In the 1990s, the Department 
of Fisheries and Oceans developed a watershed plan for 
Bennett and Davignon Creeks, which currently flow through 
concrete diversion channels partly into Leighs Bay and 
partly into the Essar Steel plant. The plan that DFO put 
together recognized that several areas of the diversion were 
becoming “naturalized” with sediments allowing wetland 
vegetation to grow in the concrete channels and especially 
in the area of Leighs Bay popular with local fishers. The 


thought was that if the streams could be restored and veg- 
etation encouraged, flooding could still be controlled but 
water quality would be improved and fish could actually 
survive in these waters. The Conservation Authority and 
city however, rejected the plans saying that any vegetation 
in the concrete channels needs to be diligently removed. So 
every year the bulldozers come out and the vegetation is 
removed, trees cut and wetland vegetation is mowed down, 
which does nothing to improve water quality or allow a fish 
the fighting chance to live. 

The headwaters of Ashmun Creek during construction 
of the Super Walmart in Sault, Mich. (See photo, second 
from top, at right.) 

Creeks or storm sewers? 

Meanwhile, the tributaries across the border have differ- 
ent problems but the same dirty outcomes. The creeks in 
Sault, Mich., originate in what used to be wetlands locat- 
ed on the clay plains that now make up the 1-75 business 
district popular with cross-border shoppers looking for 
cheap gas and groceries. Every year, more of the former 
wetlands are paved over for big box stores, car dealerships 
and residential developments, but all that water has to go 
somewhere and Ashmun Creek and Mission Creek receive 
it all, often all at once, leading to erosion and muddy water. 
The Ashmun Creek watershed alone, which encompasses 
about half of the drainage in Sault, Mich., has eight current 
or former leaking underground storage tank sites (having 
the decidedly un-sexy acronym LUST sites) that contribute 
cancer-causing pollutants like benzene to the creek. Add to 
that all of the salt used on parking lots and roads and studies 
have shown that some areas of Ashmun Creek are actually 
saltier than ocean water! 

Ashmun Creek is a biohazard before it flows through 
perched culverts into Ashmun Bay and the St. Mary’s 
River. (See photo, third from top, at right.) 

Another mystery of these creeks is the anomalously high 
levels of bacterial pathogens. Water at the mouth of Ashmun 
Creek, where it flows into Ashmun Bay and the St. Marys 
River, not only contains all of the pollutants mentioned 
above, but it is also considered a bio-hazard due to insanely 
high levels of E. coli bacteria and fecal coliform. People in 
our area, especially those on Sugar Island, remember that 
it was E. coli bacteria that shut down beaches and lowered 
home values before the East End Sewage Treatment Plant in 
Sault, Canada, was upgraded. The origin of the poopy water 
in Ashmun Creek however, remains a mystery. 

A CHANCE TO CHANGE THINGS 

It is possible to fix even these problems. In 2006, the 
Conservation District, with help from local volunteers, 
developed the Sault Area Watershed Plan that has been 
approved by the State of Michigan. The local volunteers 
have continued to meet and have formed the Sault Area 
Watershed Association. One of the visions of this group and 
Lake Superior State University is to protect a large area of 
wilderness between 1-75 and the city airport that has sur- 
vived development. LSSU professor Greg Zimmerman was 
successful at getting permission from the city and a small 
grant from the Michigan DNR to put some hiking trails in 
this area. Rampant ATV use in this area is compromising 
these trails, however, by creating more erosion and muddy 
ruts that fill with water, making some of the area almost 
inaccessible. ATVs and hiking trails are mutually exclusive 
for obvious safety and logistical problems. Another chal- 
lenge is to identify how surface and groundwater are caus- 
ing massive erosion problems in this area and the north side 
of the airport leading to washouts in the 1-500 race track. 
The watershed association is applying for various grants to 
look into these and other problems. 

Damage by ATVs make access to Ashmun Creek hiking 
trails very difficult (see photo, bottom right.) 

Another vision tentatively embraced by both Sault 
Ste. Marie city governments is to get citizens off of their 
couches and get non-mo torized exercise by hiking, biking 
or otherwise enjoying the outdoors. These activities would 
mesh so nicely with restoration of our urban tributaries if 
we could just hold to that thought of non-motorized recre- 
ation? The former city manager in Sault, Mich., once prom- 
ised a non-motorized biking trail along Ashmun Bay, but, 
apparently, the city has other plans now — for an ATV trail 
instead. 

This article with photos first appeared on Northern Hoot 
( http://northernhoot.com ) on Feb. 27, 2015. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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Escanaba hosts inaugural Caring For Our Elders Powwow 


The first of what is intended to be an annual powwow, the Caring For 
Our Elders Powwow, took place on Feb. 21 in Escanaba. The Escanaba 
Powwow Committee has long wanted to bring back the mid- winter 
powwows once held in Escanaba. Seeking to infuse a new spirit into the 
gathering, over 200 people attended the powwow dancing to the beats of 
six drums. 




Submitted by Darcy Morrow 


Dancers at the Escanaba powwow 


Submitted by Darcy Morrow 

Men’s fancy and grass dancers and a jingle dress dancer at left. 



Submitted by Colleen St. Onge 

Master of ceremonies Joe Medicine with Colleen St. Onge (L-R) 



Dancers in resplendent regalia and plain clothes. 


Submitted by Colleen St. Onge 



Submitted by Colleen St. Onge 

Hand drummers Dion and Logan Syrette-Ottereyes 



Submitted by Colleen St. Onge 

Powwow Co-Chairs Jennifer and Chuck Raspor 


Submitted by Colleen St. Onge 

Co-host Drum Sturgeon Bay Singers 



Photo by Darcy Morrow Photo by Darcy Morrow 

Dancers enjoying one of the many songs provided by the host drum Mukwa Giizhik. 


Men’s fancy dancer 
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ACFS Direct Services helps tribal families 



ACFS Director Juanita Bye and staffer Sheila Kibble man the Anishnaabek Community and Family Services 
booth at last August’s sidewalk sales. WAN File Photos 



The USDA commodity kitchen was remodeled for educational activities like home canning and kids classes. 


By Brenda Austin 

Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services is the social ser- 
vices branch of the Sault Tribe 
and has three components: Direct 
Services, Child Placement and the 
Advocacy Resource Center. 

The Direct Services compo- 
nent provides assistance directly 
to tribal members experiencing 
financial or other difficulties. 

ACFS Division Director 
Juanita Bye said the Direct 
Service program from five or 
more tribal member households 
a day in the seven county service 
area on a walk in basis. 

“We are here to help the mem- 
bership,” Bye said. “We have a 
lot to offer.” 

Bye said that poverty is a huge 
issue in our community and that 
many people may not be aware of 
that fact. “We have very indigent 
families living in our seven coun- 
ty service areas.” 

EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE 

Bye said that through the 
Emergency Assistance program, 
ACFS helps members on a daily 
basis who are faced with crisis 
situations. “Recently we were 
able to help an elder when their 
furnace broke during one of the 
coldest weeks of the winter with 
temperatures a negative 20 and 
below,” she said. 

“We were also able to assist 
elders whose pipes froze and 
provide them with the financial 
assistance they needed to get 
them taken care of. We might 
not be the person setting up the 
service, unless the elder needs us 
to do that, but in a lot of cases 
we can assist with the financial 
resources to have it done,” she 
added. 

The Emergency Assistance 
program provides financial 
resources for tribal members 
faced with unexpected crisis due 
to no fault of their own. Types of 
assistance available may include 
medical travel, loss due to fire, a 
natural disaster, and homelessness 
or at risk of becoming homeless. 

“A big service that I feel we 
provide is to assist members in 


From Sault Tribe legal staff 

A number of Sault Tribe 
members have complained they 
are seeing unexpected delays in 
the processing of their State of 
Michigan tax returns. The tribal 
Legal Department has contacted 
the state Department of Treasury 
to investigate these concerns. 

According to Treasury offi- 
cials, most taxpayers who file 
their Michigan income taxes elec- 
tronically (“e-file”) can expect 


subsidized housing so they don’t 
lose their housing if they are at 
risk of homelessness,” Bye said. 
HEATING ASSISTANCE 

During the winter months, 
ACFS provides a critical service 
to the community with heating 
assistance programs. “We serve 
between 700 and 800 members 
with heating assistance through 
the federally funded Low 
Income Home Energy Assistance 
Program (LIHEAP),” she said. 
The LIHEAP program lowers 
the burden of high-energy bills 
and increases the energy efficien- 
cy (through the Weatherization 
Program) of eligible tribal house- 
holds. 

The Heating Program (now 
closed) is open from Nov. 1 until 
funds are exhausted. Through 
this program, eligible households 
receive a heating credit towards 
their heat bill. The crisis-heating 
program opens Jan. 1 for target 
households at risk of shut off. To 
qualify for this program target 
households must have a docu- 
mented disability, be an elder 
over the age of 60 or have a child 
under the age of 6 in the home 
and meet the income guidelines. 
USDA FOOD DISTRIBUTION 

One of the better-known pro- 
grams under the ACFS Direct 
Services umbrella is the USDA 
Food and Distribution program. 
Bye said the number of house- 
holds receiving food assistance 
has increased substantially over 
the last few months. This program 
provides fresh, nutritious foods 
to income eligible tribal house- 
holds in the following counties: 
Alger, Cheboygan, Chippewa, 
Delta, Emmet, Luce, Mackinac, 
Marquette, Schoolcraft, Antrim, 
Benzie, Charlevoix, Grand 
Traverse, Leelenau and Manistee. 
The program’s big food truck 
visits the following sites once a 
month: Manistique, Marquette, 
Newberry, Hessel, DeTour, 
Kinross, Rapid River, Munising, 
Cheboygan and St. Ignace. 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 

The General Assistance (GA) 
Program provides temporary 


that it will take at least two to 
four weeks for their income tax 
returns to be processed and for 
any refund to be issued. The pro- 
cess will take a few weeks longer 
for those who file a traditional 
paper return. 

During the processing of 
income tax returns, a certain 
number of returns are selected 
or “excepted out” for manual 
review. Treasury says this is a 


financial relief for members 1 8 
years of age and up with limited 
to no income and without depen- 
dent children. Bye said there are 
two categories of members eli- 
gible for this service: medically 
exempt, such as an adult who 
breaks their leg and is not able to 
work for a period of time and has 
no other resources available. To 
be medically exempt, tribal mem- 
bers must have documentation 
from a medical provider stating 
they are not able to work. 


normal part of the review process 
for all returns and it not necessar- 
ily mean there is a problem with 
the return. Treasury also insists 
while many different factors can 
trigger this review process, their 
system does not in any way target 
returns of tribal members. 

Some members have had their 
returns selected or “excepted 
out” for manual review and then 
received a standardized message 


“We have members who are 
in the process of applying for 
Social Security benefits and that 
is a lengthy process, if we have 
documentation from a medical 
provider saying they are not able 
to work those members would be 
eligible to apply,” Bye said. 

The second category under the 
GA Program is employable tribal 
members who can’t find a job and 
have no other resources available. 
Recipients work with a Direct 
Service worker doing job search- 


stating that the additional review 
can take as much as six to eight 
weeks. That kind of lengthy delay 
has understandably caused con- 
cern. But in most cases, according 
to Treasury, members will find 
the delay is much less than this. 

In fact, most members are finding 
the manual review is completed 
much more quickly - often in as 
little as two weeks. 

Taxpayers can check on 


es, filling out job applications and 
performing volunteer hours to get 
their monthly stipend. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

Other programs offered 
through ACFS Direct Services are 
the Native Employment Works 
program, the Child Care and 
Development Fund, Employee 
Assistance, Funeral Assistance, 
Cooling and Weatherization. 

Call ACFS at 632-5250 or 
(800) 726-0093, or visit them at 
www. saulttribe . com. 

tax returns 

the status of their income tax 
returns by going to the Treasury 
Department’s tax web page at 
www.michigan.gov/taxes. Once 
on that page, click on the button 
that says “Where’s My Refund?” 
You will be asked to provide a 
number of specific details from 
your actual tax return so you 
will want to have a copy of your 
return handy when you visit this 
website. 


Some members experience delays on Michigan 


Sixth annual competition for artists with disabilities announced 


Adult artists with disabilities 
have a chance to win $500 and 
have their artwork displayed in 
the Grand Rapids Art Museum 
and entered in ArtPrize 2015, 
thanks to the Legacy Trust Award 
Collection (LTAC). 

Back for its sixth year, the 
LTAC is soliciting artwork from 
Michigan artists with disabilities 
for its popular mini-competition 
in advance of ArtPrize. Four 
winning artists will each receive 
$500 and sponsorship in ArtPrize, 


the radically open art competi- 
tion scheduled this year Sept. 23 
through Oct. 1 1 in downtown 
Grand Rapids. 

The statewide competition is 
open to all Michigan artists with 
disabilities and seeks paintings, 
sculptures, photographs, draw- 
ings, collages, mixed media and 
other works for art. Four winners 
will be chosen by popular vote, a 
panel of celebrity judges and the 
LTAC Advisory Committee. 

Artists must register with LTAC 


by Friday, April 3 to be consid- 
ered for the 2015 competition. 

Sponsored by Grand Rapids- 
based investment advisory and 
wealth management firm Legacy 
Trust, LTAC will be held this year 
in the Grand Rapids Art Museum 
(GRAM) May 5-6. 

The public will have a chance 
to view and vote on the art on 
Tuesday, May 5, and Wednesday, 
May 6, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
in the GRAM in downtown 
Grand Rapids. On Tuesday, May 


5, Meijer sponsors free general 
admission to the GRAM. 

Winning artists will have their 
work displayed during ArtPrize at 
DeVos Place in downtown Grand 
Rapids. 

Winners of LTAC 2015 will 
be announced on Monday, May 
11 . 

All entry fees and promotion 
expenses for ArtPrize will be paid 
by Legacy Trust, which — for 
the third year — has secured the 
high-profile DeVos Place venue 


for the winning artists during 
ArtPrize. 

Artists from all genres are 
invited to participate in the com- 
petition. Artists must submit an 
artist registration to Legacy Trust 
by April 3. Artwork must be com- 
pleted and available for showing 
in Grand Rapids by 5 p.m. on 
Friday, April 10. 

More information on LTAC is 
available at http://legacygr.com/ 
Blog/February-20 1 5/20 1 5-LTAC- 
Registration-Form.aspx. 
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ARC working to end violence against women 



A group of about 30 men, women and children 
danced at the Chi Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., last Valentine’s Day, 
Feb. 14, as part of a global campaign to end violence 
against women. A display table featured related 
information and promotional material. 

The action, coordinated by the folks of the 
Advocacy Resource Center (ARC) affiliated with Sault 
Tribe, took place as part of the One Billion Rising 
Revolution, an escalation of the first two stages of 
the campaign — One Billion Rising and One Billion 
Rising for Justice, according to the campaign website. 

One Billion Rising is described as the “biggest 
mass action to end violence against women in human 
history.” It was launched on Valentine’s Day of 2012. 


Valentine’s Day - Dancing to end violence against women and children. 


Amy McCoy led the dancers 


Advocacy Resource Center booth and information. 


Dancers with a message 


U.P. focused partnership boosts business startups 


From Creative Change 
Associates 

Alan Barr, Manistique native 
and owner of Creative Change 
Associates, has been known to 
say, “If you always do what you 
have always done, you’ll always 
get what you always got.” Barr 
uses the title, “chief catalyst,” to 
create a picture of what he does 
best — motivating and equipping 
leaders to embrace change. He 
has consulted internationally 
with organizations, communi- 
ties and governments for over 
25 years, providing them with 
a holistic process for change. 
Barr’s focus has been on creating 
collaborative, high performance 
infrastructures, with an impres- 
sive list of partnered companies 
like Ford, Inland Steel, Bosch, 
Johnson Controls, Department Of 
Defense, City of Ann Arbor and 
the American Red Cross, to name 
a few. 

Barr and his wife, Julie, who 
also grew up in Manistique, 
made a decision two years ago, 
when the high school sweethearts 
married that it was time to go 
home. Julie, a retired insurance 
industry professional with a pas- 
sion for marketing and excellent 
customer service, pitched the 
concept of “it’s time to give 
back to the area that raised us” 
to Alan, and the availability of 
Alan’s childhood home sealed 
the deal. 



Alan Barr 


“We want to help the people 
and businesses in the U.R to not 
just survive, but thrive,” said 
Barr. 

In the past year, the couple has 
done just that. Alan has worked 
on projects with the Sault Tribe, 
Schoolcraft County Economic 
Development Corporation, 

Mi Works and Boy Scout Troop 
400 — joining his father and 
brother in the tradition of mento- 
ring young men into leaders. 

Julie has been volunteering 
with St. Vincent de Paul, and 
many folks have found them- 
selves on the receiving end of a 
plate of cookies or a pot of soup 
on a rough day. “Kindness is the 
surest way to not only lift others 
up, but to create joy for yourself, 
and we can all use a bit more joy, 


can’t we?” she said. 

A joint project the couple 
is taking on that fits their pur- 
pose and passions, along with 
Grand Valley State University, is 
introducing SproutLab, and the 
Co. Starters program to our area. 
Having recently completed facil- 
itator training, they are excited 
about coming alongside other 
prospective business owners and 
sharing ideas and support. 

Sprout Lab is a public-pri- 
vate partnership, which includes 
the MI-SBDC, Michigan 
Technological University, 
Michigan State University, Bay 
College, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and Northern 
Initiatives, along with support, 
encouragement and mentoring 
from established and experienced 
local entrepreneurs. 

An informative social hour 
will take place in Delta County, 
sponsored by GVSU and 
Creative Change Associates, 
and will be announced shortly. 
Here, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about the 
Ideation Boot Camp coming up 
in Escanaba March 26 and 27, 
as well as the Co. Starters work- 
shops, also in Escanaba, begin- 
ning in April. 

The boot camps are designed 
to help innovators, inventors and 
entrepreneurs move their ideas 
forward. It’s for people in the 
exploratory stages of how to get 


their ideas to come to life, wheth- 
er it’s filling a gap in the local 
business scene, creating a new 
tool or technology or solving an 
energy or natural resources prob- 
lem with an innovative solution. 

SproutLab is launching a 
nine-week rural entrepreneurship 
series called Co. Starters. The 
cost is $149. Participants will 
meet weekly for three hours and 


From “Enbridge Pipeline , ” 
Page 1 

to redevelop a commercial and 
subsistence fishing access point 
at Epoufette Bay, Mich., which 
is immediately west of the 
Straits of Mackinac. The harbor 
will serve fishers relying on 
the excellent fishing grounds in 
Lake Michigan which would be 
destroyed by an oil spill at the 
straits. 

The State of Michigan, owing 
to public concerns arising from 
this pipeline and the Enbridge 
pipeline disaster at Talmadge 
Creek, Mich., in 2010 leading to 
the contamination of 40 miles of 
the Kalamazoo river, has estab- 
lished the Michigan Petroleum 
Pipelines Task Force. The task 
force is charged with examining 
issues and making recommen- 
dations to the government of 
the state of Michigan regarding 
petroleum pipelines in Michigan, 
with particular emphasis on 


will benefit from the experience 
of a variety of guest speakers/ 
entrepreneurs. The workshops are 
designed around creating a real 
world Business Canvas Model 
that the participant can imple- 
ment into their startup plans. 

For more information and to 
register, go to the SproutLab 
website at www.sproutlab.org, or 
call Julie Barr at (906) 286-9366. 


Enbridge Line 5 at the straits. 

Under the 2015 regulatory 
regime, it is doubtful that any 
corporation would be success- 
ful in any proposal to site and 
construct a new pipeline at this 
location, due to the catastroph- 
ic impacts of a failure. Under 
this circumstance, it would be 
more likely that Enbridge would 
attempt to keep Line 5 operating 
rather than take it out of service. 

There are only two possi- 
ble outcomes for the Enbridge 
Line 5 pipeline at the Straits of 
Mackinac, and one of these two 
things will eventually occur, and 
these are 1) the pipeline will 
rupture and cause catastrophic 
damage to the Great Lakes sys- 
tem, or 2) a regulatory agency 
will succeed in requiring decom- 
missioning of the Straits segment 
before a catastrophe occurs. 

(Kathleen Brosemer is 
the manager of the tribe s 
Environmental Deprtment.) 


Tribe wants Line 5 decommissioned 
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Native Americans more at risk for kidney disease 


Native Americans are more 
at risk for kidney failure than 
some other races, twice as likely 
to get kidney failure as Euro- 
Americans. 

Although we are not exactly 
sure why Native Americans are 
more at risk, diabetes, high blood 
pressure and access to health care 
play a big part. 

Diabetes is the number one 
cause of kidney failure. It causes 
nearly 40 percent all cases in the 
United States and it is a serious 


By Lara Cook-Paquin 

Sexual assault is a topic of 
which everyone needs to become 
aware and educated. It is defined 
as any type of sexual contact or 
behavior that occurs without the 
explicit consent of the recipient. 

Falling under the definition of 
sexual assault are sexual activities 
including forced sexual inter- 
course, forcible sodomy, child 
molestation, incest, fondling and 
attempted rape. Surprisingly, 
sexual assault is a topic that has 
become highlighted in the media in 
only the last five to 10 years. The 
more sexual assault is discussed, 
the more awareness people can 
develop and teach others about 
safety and prevention. 

Sexual assault statistics are very 
alarming: 

• 44 percent of victims are under 
the age of 18; 

• 80 percent of victims are under 
the age of 30; 


problem for Native Americans 
who get it more often and are 
twice as likely as Euro-Americans 
to have diabetes. About one in 
eight or 13.2 percent of Natives 
aged 18 or older has diabetes. 

Diabetes affects Native 
Americans differently, Natives 
are twice as likely to die from 
their diabetes as Euro- Americans 
and high blood pressure is the 
second highest cause of kidney 
failure causing about one out of 
four cases or 25 percent in the 


“The Sault Tribe’s Advocacy 
Resource Center provides 
free advocacy, therapy and 
shelter for survivors. If you 
are interested in these ser- 
vices please call 632-1808.” 

• 60 percent of sexual assaults 
are not reported to police; 

• 38 percent of rapists are 
friends or acquaintances; 

• 28 percent of rapes are com- 
mitted by an intimate partner; and 

• Seven percent of rapes are 
committed by a relative. 

Sexual assault is a serious epi- 
demic occurring across the United 
States at a staggering rate of one 
every 1.3 minutes. It is also hap- 
pening rampantly around the globe 
and is a crime that affects all ages, 
sexual orientations, religions, gen- 
ders, socioeconomic statuses and 
education levels. Native Americans 
exceed other ethnicities in numbers 


United States. 

Native Americans get high 
blood pressure more often, almost 
one in three or almost 30 percent 
of adults have high blood pres- 
sure. 

If you are at risk for kidney 
disease, ask your doctor how 
often you should be tested. If you 
catch and treat kidney disease 
early, you may be able to slow it 
down. 

If you are in a group at higher 
risk for kidney disease, there are 


of sexual assault by 34.1 percent, 
they have the highest lifetime rate 
of attempted and completed rape. 

Why do Native Americans have 
such a high rate of sexual assault? 
Risk factors are known to be high- 
er in Native American populations. 
These risk factors include, but are 
not limited to, higher rates of sub- 
stance abuse and dependence, sui- 
cides, poverty and elevated mental 
health disorders when compared to 
the general population. 

This is due to cultural, histor- 
ical and intergenerational trauma 
as Native Americans suffer from 
internalized oppression and the 
normalization of violence. Given 
the amount of abuse historically 
inflicted on Native Americans, it 
is true there has been an immense 
amount of trauma in the popula- 
tion. Multiple traumatic experi- 
ences are challenging to treat as 
they often lead to major mental 
health disorders and an array of 


some things you can do to help 
protect yourself: 

1 . Get tested. Talk to your doc- 
tor about being tested for diabe- 
tes, high blood pressure and kid- 
ney disease. Many patients with 
kidney disease never have any 
symptoms until it is too late. Ask 
your doctor to perform a blood 
and urine test to test for kidney 
disease. 

2. Eat right. Eat foods low in 
fat and cholesterol. Eat foods that 
are high in fiber. Limit how much 


substance abuse and dependency 
issues. 

One of the main mental health 
disorders that can arise from sexual 
assault is Post-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder. This mental health dis- 
order includes symptoms such as 
nightmares, flashbacks, anxiety, 
avoidance of thoughts and feel- 
ings related to the assault, a sense 
of detachment, hyper vigilance, 
depression, suicidal thoughts and 
many other symptoms. This dis- 
order can become intrusive and 
overbearing for an individual, 
sometimes preventing them from 
participating in normal daily activ- 
ities. 

Given that the statistics are so 
high for Native Americans, it is 
important to take action through 
education and prevention. There 
are a number of local and national 
resources that can be helpful. 

The Sault Tribe’s Advocacy 
Resource Center provides free 


alcohol you drink. 

3. Live healthfully. Exercise, 
keep a healthful weight, don’t 
smoke or use tobacco and treat 
bladder and kidney infections 
fast. 

4. Manage diabetes and high 
blood pressure. Diabetes and 
high blood pressure cause about 
two out of three cases of kidney 
failure. If you have either or both 
conditions, talk to your doctor 
about how to keep them in con- 
trol. 

aware of 

advocacy, therapy and shelter for 
survivors. If you are interested in 
these services please call (906) 
632-1808. 

Also, visit a Facebook page 
under “Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians - Advocacy 
Resource Center” that provides 
articles, information and local 
events. Another is a Facebook page 
named ‘Project “S.” providing 
education and information about a 
group that will be meeting in the 
future to bring awareness to the 
community. 

You can go to www.rainn.com 
for more information and a nation- 
al hotline to call if you need help 
after hours. Remember the impor- 
tance of addressing this issue and 
you may be able to help yourself 
or someone you know with healing 
from sexual assault. 

(Lara Cook-Paquin LLMSW is 
a clinical social worker with the 
Advocacy Resource Center.) 


Sexual assault: What 


everyone needs to be 


Annual snowsnake championships held at JKL School 


The annual Bill Morrison 
Shoshiimaan Championships at 
JKL Bahweting School for fifth 
grade students in Sault Ste. Marie 
took place on March 6. 

The championship is the 
school’s snow snake competition 
and is named after its former art 
teacher who brought the game to 
the school. 

“Shoshiimaan” is the 
Anishinaabe word used for 
“snowsnake” as it describes the 
action used for the event. The 
game is ancient and still played in 


some regions and communities. 

In 1955, it got the attention of 
Sports Illustrated , which did a 
feature article about the game and 
how it is played by the Iroquois 
people. 

JKL fifth grade students are 
given precut wood sticks. They 
work on sanding their sticks and 
then burning Anishinaabe designs 
into the them for the competition. 

Dr. Gordon’s middle school 
ezhichigeying class builds the 
track, which takes a couple weeks 


to get ready if the weather is 
good. 

The JKL School’s 2015 cham- 
pionship results are as follows: 

Champion: Curtis Hubbard, 
100 feet (won on his last throw). 

Second: C.J. McKechnie, 99.5 
feet (placed on his final throw). 

Third: Reilly Cox, 96 feet. 

Unsung hero, Akeera Johnson, 
92 feet. 

The students of JKL Bahwet- 
ing await the championship com- 
ing next year. 


JKL PSA students of the month 



JKL BAWHETING PSA FEBRUARY STUDENTS OF THE MONTH — Back row, left to right, Shaelyn Reno, Addison 
Rowland, Sadie Smart, Pyper Nolan, Kylie Goodman, Felicity Madigan. Third row, left to right, Cody Batho, Ian 
Traynor, R.J. Mettner, Taylor Pratt. Second row, left to right, Oliver Nehmer, Rhett Rizzo, Jasmine Nickaboine, 
Addison Gerrie. Front row, left to right, Payton Roy and Ava Eidenier. Missing from photo, Katie LaPlante, Vera 
Heinrich, Ethan Black and Makenna McMillan. 



Winners of the snowsnake competition were (L-R) Curtis Hubbard, C.J. 
McKechnie, Reilly Cox and Akeera Johnson. 


JKL PSA School named 
Academic State Champ 


JKL Bahweting Anish-nabe 
Public School Academy in Sault 
Ste. Marie was named as an 
Academic State Champion by 
Bridge Magazine. 

Only 30 schools in the state 
received this recognition. JKL 
Bahweting Anishnabe Middle 
School was ranked as the ninth 
best middle school in the state. 

To determine the winners, 
Bridge partnered with the pub- 
lic policy research firm Public 
Sector Consultants Inc. to 
develop a value-added ranking 
system that measures a school’s 
test scores adjusted for student 
family income, which is often a 
predictor of academic achieve- 


ment. Bridge’s Academic State 
Champions are recognized for 
over- achievement, rather than 
achievement. 

“Due to the extraordinary 
work by our students and staff, 
we are pleased to report that 
our middle school students have 
exceeded academic expectations 
when compared to other middle 
schools in the state of Michigan 
with similar demographics,” said 
school Superintendent Theresa 
Kallstrom. 

Read more about the Bridge 
Magazine Academic State 
Champions at www.bridgemi. 
com. 
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MIEA Student Incentive Program for 2014-15 


The Student Incentive 
Program offered by the 
Michigan Indian Elders 
Association (MIEA) recognizes 
students who achieve all “A” 
or numerical equivalent grades 
for marking periods as well as 
students who achieve perfect 
attendance during marking 
periods. 

A minimum of $3,000 is 
available to fund this program 
this year. An award of $25 will 
be made for each qualified 
entry up to the minimum 
available funds in the program. 
In the event that the number of 
qualified entries exceeds the 
funds available, the winners will 
be determined by lottery. 

To qualify, students must 
be enrolled members or 
direct descendants of enrolled 
members of one of the MIEA 
constituent bands. Applicants 
must be in grades one through 
12 at a public or private school. 

Students applying for the 
straight “A” or numerical 
equivalent grades awards 
must be in grade four through 
grade 12. Applications for 
perfect attendance awards will 
be accepted from students in 
grades one through 12, excused 
absences for anything other than 
school sponsored or approved 
functions do not constitute 
perfect attendance. 

The first two marking periods 


of the 2014-15 school year 
will be used to determine the 
winners for this lottery. 

Students may qualify for both 
attendance and grade awards 
for both marking periods; for 
example, qualifying grades and 
attendance for both marking 
periods would mean four 
chances to win. 

Parents of applying students 
must submit completed and 
signed Student Incentive 
Program application forms to 
qualify for an award. Other 
items that must be submitted 
are a copy of the child’s report 
card signed by the parent or a 
letter from an administrator of 
the student’s school to verify 
the achievement of qualifying 
grades or attendance and a copy 
of the student’s or parent’s tribal 
identification card. 

The drawing to determine the 
winners takes place at the April 
2015 Michigan Indian Elders 
Association conference. 

It is very important to follow 
these directions to be considered 
for awards. Completed 
application forms, signed report 
cards or verification letters 
of achievement and copies of 
tribal identification cards must 
be received by LeAnn Stindt, 
103M Big Bear Road, Iron 
River, MI 49935 no later than 5 
p.m. on April 1, 2015. 


School hosts family reading 


night at LSSU 

Educators and family agen- 
cies from Sault Ste. Marie and 
surrounding communities have 
come together to host a family 
reading night on Tuesday, March 
24, 6-8 p.m, at the LSSU Cisler 
Center. 

All K-12 students, college stu- 
dents, preschool children, infants, 
toddlers and their families are 
invited and encouraged to attend. 
Come discover what the won- 
der of reading can do for OUR 


March 24 

children, OUR students, OUR 
schools, OUR families and OUR 
community. 

Great opportunities ! Prizes ! 
Free Resources ! Hands on 
Activities! Refreshments! Story 
Time! 

For more information, contact 
Theresa Kallstrom at 635-5055, 
extension 105, or tkalltrom@ 
jklschool.org or Lori Jodoin at 
635-5055, extension 121, or 
ljodoin@jklschool .org . 


MIEA announces 2015 
scholarships 


The Michigan Indian Elders 
Association (MIEA) is pleased to 
announce it will make available 
three $1,000 scholarships and 
one $500 scholarship. The 
scholarships will be awarded to 
at least nine qualified students 
with the $1,000 scholarships 
being awarded to top three 
qualified students as determined 
by committee review and lottery, 
if necessary. Each student must 
be currently enrolled in a course 
of study at, or have a letter of 
acceptance from, a public college 
or university or technical school 
and must meet the following 
qualifications. 

Students must be an enrolled 
member (copy of tribal card) or 
be direct descendants of enrolled 
members of one of the MIEA 
constituent tribes or bands (must 
be verified in writing by your 
tribal enrollment department); 
successfully completed and 
passed all five General Education 
Development (GED) equivalency 
tests with a minimum score of 40 
and an average score of 45 and 


must possess a GED certificate 
or must have graduated from 
an accredited high school with 
a 3.0 grade point average or, if 
currently enrolled at a college, 
university or trade school, must 
have an accumulated grade point 
average of 3.0; except for special 
and extenuating circumstances, 
must attend college, university 
or trade school on a full-time 
basis; and complete the provided 
application form and submit 
it with required supporting 
documentation, which must 
be received by the coordinator 
no later than June 20, 2015 
(Please note, incomplete or 
late applications will not be 
considered). Sorry, no email or 
faxes. 

Download the application 
on the tribes ’s website www. 
saulttribe.com/membership- 
services/education. 

Gary (Tom) Derwin, 
coordinator 

301 Chestnut St. 

Munising, MI 49862 
(906) 387-3498 


Michigan Indian Elders Association 
2014-15 Student Incentive Program application form 

Student’s name, age and grade: 


Address, city, state and zip code: 


Phone number and email address: 


School name and address: 


School phone number, fax number and principal’s name: 


Student’s Social Security number (voluntary) and indicate type of award and associated number of 
marking periods: 


Attach copies of signed student report cards or administrative affidavits for the specified marking 
periods and student or parent tribal identification card. Photographs of applying students are not required, 
but MIEA does accept photos for program promotions. Please note the student’s name on the back of any 
submitted photos. 

I certify that all the information given is true and correct. I understand that this information is being 
given for the receipt of funds, and the Michigan Indian Elders Association program coordinator may 
verify the information on the application with my child’s school. I further give consent for the use of my 
child’s name and/or likeness for the promotion of this program. 

Parent’s signature and date: 


All information must be received by April 1, 2015, at 5 p.m. by LeAnn Stindt, 103M Big Bear Road, 
Iron River, MI 49935 


YEA Beautiful U event held 



Young ladies enjoyed a Beautiful U event courtesy of the tribe’s Youth Education and Activities Program in 
Escanaba on Jan. 23-24. Coordinator Kelly Constantino said the purpose of the event is to help girls under- 
stand their own inner beauty, learn about self-respect and that looks don’t show the content of a person. The 
girls also learned lessons on the harmfulness of bullying and studied the tenants of the Seven Grandfathers. 


Moving? 

Call the Sault Tribe Enrollment 
Department to update your new 
address to continue to receive 
mail sent to you by your tribe: 

(800) 251-6597 or 635-3396, 
or enrollment@saulttribe.net. 
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I REPRESENT YOU, NOT THE FEW HATERS ON OUR BOARD 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen, Boozo , Negee: 

In my report to you last 
month, I highlighted several 
items I have been working on 
at the national level to repre- 
sent our tribe. Like most of 
our Members, I usually ignore 
the hate spread in some Board 
unit reports, but Members 
have urged me to make a clar- 
ification then move on. I 
know some Board Members 
take exception to the work I 
do representing you at the 
State, Regional and National 
levels. Just read some Board 
reports and you can see I can 
do nothing right in their eyes. 
I chose not to dignify their 
individual and petty expres- 
sion of jealously with specific 
responses other than to say 
that I work very hard to serve 
as your Chairperson. 


It has been three years, isn’t it 
time to get over it? 

Tribal Board Member 
haters’ negative attitudes are 
inconsequential to me, but 
when their petty jealousies 
continue to surface their ugly 
head, our Tribe suffers. 
When I was recently elected 
unanimously to serve as the 
Chairperson of the Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority 
Board which is the five Chair- 
persons and our Conservation 
or National Resource/ Con- 


not needed here”. I promised 
Members not to miss our 
meetings. The haters don’t 
have to like it, but they should 
respect my commitment to 
our people. It was just to 
change it by one day. After 
testify in the U.S. Congress 
regarding our enduring treaty 
rights is an honor. Those who 
consistently vote no are 
Bridgett Sorenson, Lana 
Causley, Catherine Hollowed, 
and Jennifer McLeod so I 
failed to get a positive majori- 
ty vote. 


servation Chairs from our re- 
spective tribes. Together, we 
work collaboratively to pro- 



Those detractors on our 
Board are not really my con- 



Corgres**. 
f fit 


Tribal Women leaders on implementation 
of the Violence of Against Women Act 
with NCAI President Bryan Claadoosby. 


cern. Because you see, you 
put me here, not them. There 
exists a faction on our Board 
who have repeatedly opposed 
my requests related to change 
meeting times to accommo- 
date my national level work. 


tect our 1836 treaty rights to 
hunt, fish and gather. As the 
Chair of CORA, I was invited 
by the US House of Repre- 
sentatives Natural Resources 
Committee to testify later this 
month in Congress but the 
date conflicted with the Man- 
istique Board meeting. The 
Western-end Board Members 
~ Directors Chase, Morrow, 
and Glyptis all voted to sup- 
port changing the date but 
several Board Members voted 
to not change the date so it 
failed. Their argument, “skip 
the Board Meeting ~ you are 




hard to provide leadership in 
these areas. Several have re- 
ceived national honors, lead- 
ership roles in national, re- 
gional and State level com- 
mittees and great success in 
securing federal funding so 
that none of these three re- 
ceive funding from our Tribe 
unless there is a mandatory 
and marginal match. 

I am paid about 42% of 
what one of my predecessors 
received which was an ob- 
scene $240,000 with retire- 
ments benefits, sick and vaca- 


member who rolls up his 
sleeves and a leader at the 
national level. I know I have 
the support of my fellow 


tci 



Notwithstanding this im- 
mature Board opposition defi- 
ance, I will continue to work 
hard at all levels to represent 
you and to work to gain even 
higher levels of access to 
push our Sault Tribe agenda 
at the highest level. What 
good it does it do our Tribe to 
continue to undermine the 
office of the Chairperson? 




Secretary of Interior Sally Jewell talking 
about the importance of providing our 
Native youth opportunities. 


tion time, and a clothing al- 
lowance! I am glad to serve 
you on the home-front and 
believe I do an excellent job 
at both levels. I work hard 
each day to try to continue to 
earn your respect and support. 

The test of someone’s 


U.S. House Minority Leader Nancy Pelosi 
addressing the NCAI General Assembly. 


Chairpersons as evidenced in 
their votes to appoint me sev- 
eral State, regional, and Na- 
tional posts. I also know I 
have the strong and steadfast 
respect of those I oversee and 
supervise, and provide minis- 
terial oversight. Recall that 
not that long ago, nearly a 
landside of support from you 
- the people - was demon- 
strated in the last election. So 
what is the problem with the 



few on our Board who cannot 
see what you see and put their 


As Chairperson with the 
delegated administrative au- 
thority, I oversee the top gov- 
ernmental administrators of 
the Tribe including our Exec- 
utive Director and Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer. I provide 
ministerial oversight over our 
Chief of Police, Judge, Gam- 
ing Commission Executive 
Director, and the Tribal Reg- 
istrar. I proudly lead our Nat- 
ural Resources team including 
our Environmental, Fisheries 
and Inland Directors. I work 



leadership is what others 
think of them in the long run. 
I am recognized as a team 



Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment 9 


Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http:/ / lie W*li vestream.com/TOSSAIICSZ 


own petty politics over the 
benefit of our entire nation? 
Ask yourself this question 
and decide whether or not 
their habitual hate is suffi- 
cient to earn their pay and 
your continued support. What 
are they doing other than 
complaining? What are they 
accomplishing to earn their 
weekly $1,288 gross pay? 

Chi-MeGwitch , Negee! 

C?£4iv\ 
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Unit V commodity distribution location changed 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


The Sault Tribe food commod- 
ity program moved the distribu- 
tion location from the Wetmore 
housing site to the Munising 
Tribal Center beginning on March 
13. The location of the truck and 
the entrance for members to use 
will be on the M-28 side of the 
building. The truck and crew will 
arrive approximately at 10:30 


Due to a major fire that 
destroyed the ALTRAN transit 


system building in Munising last 
week, the ALTRAN bus service 
is temporarily operating out of 
the LMAS Health Department 
building in Wetmore. Although 
certainly not back to normal, 
ALTRAN is operating once again 
and the phone number to reach 
them remains the same, (906) 
387-4845. Due to the resignation 
of our Sault Tribe eldercare driver 
for our area last week, this situa- 
tion is even more difficult for our 
western end elders. Sault Tribe 
elders in need of transportation 
services for medical appoint- 
ments, please call Karla McLeod, 
transportation coordinator for 
the Elder Division, at (906) 
635-4971. They are doing every- 
thing they can to accommodate 
transportation requests. Anyone 
interested in applying for the 
eldercare driver position can find 
the job posting and application at 
www.saulttribe under the heading 
Newsroom - Employment. 

The Michigan Indian Elders 
Association (MIEA) is offering 
its annual Student Incentive 
Program for tribal youth with 
either all A grades, perfect atten- 


dance or both, for the first two 
marking periods of the current 
2014-2015 school year. An award 
of $25 will be made for each 
qualified entry. In the event that 
the number of qualified entries 
exceeds the funds available, the 
winners will be determined by 
lottery. The drawing to determine 
the winners will be held in April 
at the MIEA conference. Due to 
the MIEA website being down, 
please contact Sault Tribe admin 
for more information, (906) 
635-6050. Applications are also 
available at the Munising Tribal 
Health Center. The deadline to 
apply is April 1, 2015. 

The board of directors 
approved a grant application initi- 
ated by Angeline Boulley for the 
purpose of purchasing supplies 
and materials for tribal youth to 
make regalia (shawls or ribbon 
vests) in an effort to engage more 
youth to dance at their local 
powwows this summer. There are 
eight community powwows that 
take place in our communities, 
including Munising, Manistique, 
Newberry, Sault, Sugar Island 
and Hessel. 


Due to inclement weather in 
February, a volleyball tourna- 
ment fundraiser for 13-year-old 
tribal member Gabby Ziems, 
recently diagnosed with leuke- 
mia, was rescheduled for March 
14 at Superior Central Middle 
School in Eben, Mich. All pro- 
ceeds from concessions were 
donated to Gabby and her family. 
For further information, please 
contact Superior Central, Marcey 
Carlson, at (906) 439-5531. 

I am a member of the local 
collaborative group that is seek- 
ing additional members. The 
AC3 Communities That Care 
organization promotes a safe, 
healthy and prosperous environ- 
ment for all youth and adults. 

The Communities That Care pre- 
vention model is built on a social 
development strategy where 
youth are given opportunities, 
skills and recognition for their 
accomplishments while bond- 
ing them to healthy beliefs and 
behaviors. Who should join? Any 
and everyone who has a vested 
interest in our youth and com- 
munity. For more information 
or to be part of this great group 


of people, contact Mary Joan 
O’Halloran-Torongo at (906) 
202-2244. 

Being part of the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors is a very 
challenging endeavor. Although 
we are a 12-member board plus 
the chairman, we do not all think 
or act alike. Some of the actions 
made and taken by the board do 
not represent what I believe in 
or agree with. The point I would 
like to make is that although we 
pass certain things as a whole 
board, majority vote rules, in 
effect not representative of what 
we all agree with. Again major- 
ity rules with 12 of us, and the 
chairman breaks the tie if there 
is one. 

We need to make our voices 
heard in the western end units. 
Coming board of directors 
meetings in our areas are in 
Manistique on March 24 and 
Munising on April 21.1 encour- 
age our members to attend and 
speak up for our people. 
Sincerely, 

Rita Glyptis 

(906) 202-3224 

rglyptis@saulttribe.net 


Hoffman sponsors resolution to post CEO position 



D J. Hoffman 
Director, Unit I 


I am an elected representative 
of the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. As such, it is my respon- 
sibility to report to the member- 
ship (pursuant to Constitution) on 
a monthly basis. Since election 
nearly eight months ago, it has 
been my intent to provide as 
much information as possible 
within the confines of time and 
space restrictions. Maligning or 
attacking other board members 
or the chairperson individually in 
these reports serves no productive 
purpose. 

I am a member of the board, 
and as such I am also responsible 
for the actions taken by the board 
of directors whether I am in favor 
of such actions or not. If one is 
fortunate enough to serve as a 
member of the board of directors, 
they cannot take credit when 
times are good and cast blame 
when they are bad. 

I will continue to report on the 
issues occurring in the tribe, as 
well as possible options or solu- 
tions to move us forward, refrain- 
ing from the tabloid journalism 
model of reporting. 

CEO 

At the Feb. 24 meeting of the 
board of directors, I sponsored 
a resolution to post the position 
of chief executive officer of 
Kewadin Casinos. The position 
is a key employment position, 
approved in the 2015 casino bud- 
gets. Hiring of this “key employ- 
ee” requires seven votes of the 


board of directors. Under the 
tribe’s adopted personnel policies, 
all positions must be posted. 

Some members of the board 
have argued the resolution would 
send the wrong message to the 
temporary casino executive offi- 
cer. My concern is the message 
that not following policy, adopted 
by tribal resolution, conveys to 
the membership and our employ- 
ees as a whole. 

In August 2014, an RFP 
(request for proposals) was dis- 
tributed externally with the fol- 
lowing as its premise: Temporary 
overall management of gaming/ 
hospitality operations with the 
ultimate goal of assisting with 
selection of a permanent chief 
executive officer of Kewadin 
Casinos. 

The resolution to post the 
position not only complied with 
the policies and procedures of the 
tribe, it adheres to the intent of 
the RFR In addition, the language 
in the resolution was derived 
from these policies. 

Here is the resolution: 

POSTING THE CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
POSITION 

WHEREAS, the Kewadin 
Casinos Gaming Authority 
included the position of Chief 
Executive Officer within its 
approved 2015 annual budget; 
and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to Tribal 
Code(s) 94.105, and 14.105(10) 
(e) the Kewadin Gaming 
Authority is subordinate to the 
Tribal Board of Directors; and 

WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors of the Tribe established 
the Chief Executive Officer as 
a “Key Team Member” for the 
Kewadin Casinos under Tribal 
Resolution 2014-142; and 

WHEREAS, for Key Team 
Members and their selection 
or termination: (a) it shall take 
an affirmative vote of seven 
(7) Tribal Board of Directors 
members to select a Key Team 
Member, and (b) it shall take 
an affirmative vote of seven 
(7) Tribal Board of Directors 
members to terminate a Key Team 
Member; and 


WHEREAS, the Tribal Job 
Posting Policy is followed by 
the Tribes Human Resource 
department for all positions; and 
WHEREAS, 

the Procedure under the Tribal 
Job Posting Policy reads as such: 
“Positions will be posted for a 
minimum of three days or open 
until filled; ” and 

WHEREAS, it has been the 
practice of the Tribe to post 
management positions for 30 
days. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BEIT 
RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Directors of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians directs 
the Human Resource Department 
to post the Chief Executive 
Officer Position, Kewadin 
Casinos. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the Chief Executive Officer 
Position shall be posted open 
until filled for no less than 30 
business days. 

Unfortunately the board of 
directors voted against posting 
the position during the meeting. 
The vote count is as follows: five 
“yes” votes, five “no” votes, one 
abstention. A tie breaking vote 
was cast to deny posting the posi- 
tion, making it 6-5-1. 

I would like to take this 
opportunity to apologize for not 
being able to convince enough 
of the board to adhere to the 
policies and procedures that 
have been adopted. Competition 
breeds competence and produc- 
tivity, openness breeds trust. 
Unfortunately, neither occurred 
on this day. 

ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVERSIFICATION 

The tribe has developed a 
draft economic development 
director job description. This 
position could be funded from 
the non-gaming enterprises them- 
selves, as it has the potential to 
make our existing businesses 
more profitable and accountable 
as well as provides a qualified 
professional to actually com- 
mence the process of diversifying 
and expanding our non-gaming 
business model. 


I am hopeful that the board 
will move forward in this area so 
that we, as a tribe, can actually 
get something done. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

The threat of substance abuse 
has been historically prevalent 
in Indian Country. As a tribe, we 
need to do more and focus more 
upon prevention and treatment 
of this affliction. Often times, 
substance abuse issues result in 
criminal prosecution and incar- 
ceration. While this is one option, 
it does not provide treatment or 
prevention from this affliction. 

When the tribe sends an indi- 
vidual to jail, there are court costs 
as well as the tribal financial 
obligation to hold these indi- 
viduals in local jails (we do not 
have our own). We should be 
looking at developing our own 
in-patient treatment center to 
tackle this issue head on. The 
funds earmarked for incarceration 
could just as easily be utilized for 
treatment. Our former medical 
center in Wetmore sits vacant 
and unused and would provide an 
excellent possibility in the devel- 
opment of such facility. 

In addition to treatment, we 
need to do more to prevent this 
threat to our communities. We 
need to provide more oppor- 
tunities for our children, more 
focused learning, cultural pro- 
gramming, fitness and more. 
These things can be accomplished 
with our current funding by col- 
laboration and proper planning. 
We have the tools to make a dif- 
ference; it is time that we started 
using them. 

TWO PERCENT 

The tribes operating under 
the 1993 Federal Court Consent 
judgment between the state and 
the tribes are required to make 
semi-annual 2 percent payments 
directly to local units of gov- 
ernment. “Net win” is the total 
amount wagered on each elec- 
tronic game of chance, minus the 
total amount paid to players for 
winning wagers at said machine. 

The Sault Tribe distributes 
the 2 percent payments in accor- 


dance with both long term and 
short term agreements with local 
units of government. Examples 
of long term agreements include 
agreements with the City of Sault 
Ste. Marie, as well as agreements 
that have aided in the develop- 
ment of Taffy Abel Arena at Lake 
Superior State University and the 
reconstruction of Shunk Road. 
Short term agreements include 
funding items such as the Kinross 
Rec Center, projects and play- 
grounds in communities, local 
school districts as well as local 
law enforcement. 

While the tribe has certain 
long term commitments that do 
not change, occasionally there 
are a few that expire, leaving new 
opportunities for local units of 
governments such as cities and 
schools. In addition, the com- 
petition for the remaining short 
term funding has increased con- 
siderably over the years with no 
true structure for approval, other 
than the preferences of the unit 
directors. This is an area in need 
of attention to establish proper 
protocols for the benefit of all of 
our communities, both tribal and 
local. 

One area that may provide the 
largest return for all communities 
may lay within their respec- 
tive local schools, and there is 
a unique avenue that the tribe 
should explore in the future. 

One potential concept that 
should be explored is based upon 
Michigan Act No. 164 Public 
Acts of 2010 approved by the 
governor Sept. 23, 2010. This law 
allows school districts to establish 
college scholarships for students 
and graduates from money the 
districts receive under gaming 
compacts between the state and 
Indian tribes. The language of 
the law reads as follows: Sec. 11a 
(13) A school district may estab- 
lish and administer scholarships 
for its students or graduates to 
support their attendance at a 
postsecondary educational insti- 
tution from funds the school dis- 
trict receives as a result of a 

See “Hoffman,” page 21 
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Abramson visits with members of Congress 



and I’m so proud she is working tribe has with the federal gov- 


Cathy Abramson, 
Director, Unit I 

On Feb. 3,1 along with 
other Tribal Leaders Diabetes 
Committee members visited 
members of Congress or their 
staff to support the SDPI. We 
met with Congressman Pearce, 
Congresswoman Jaime Herrera 
Beutler, and Congressman 
Lejan. We also met with staff of 
Congressman Tom Cole, Doug 
LaMalfa, Andrew Nyhus, and 
Congresswoman Kristi Noem. 
Earlier in the day I met with 
Senator Deb Stabenow who has 
been a champion for the SDPI. 

We continue to ask for multiyear 
funding. The diabetes program 
works and lives are being saved. I 
would like to thank Jenni O’Dell 
of the tribe’s diabetes program for 
gathering the individual member’s 
stories we were able to add to the 
congressional packet. Also, I’d 
like to congratulate Ms. Michelle 
Castagne, a tribal intern who 
was hired at the National Indian 
Health Board. Michelle is actively 
involved with scheduling, con- 
tacting and educating Congress 
in regards to SPDI. I am already 
hearing rave reviews about her 



U.S. Senator Deb Stabenow and 
Unit I Rep. Cathy Abramson 


there for all of Indian Country. 

Please contact your congress- 
man to show support for this very 
important program. 

On Feb. 4-5, 1 attended 
the Tribal Leaders Diabetes 
Committee meeting in Rockville, 
Md. I am the Bemidji area rep- 
resentative on the committee. 

In reviewing the 2015 national 
tribal consultation, I quickly 
learned that not one tribe from the 
Bemidji area answered the tribal 
leader letter Dr. Roubideaux sent 
several months ago regarding 
the Special Diabetes Program 
for Indians. I was deeply disap- 
pointed that our own tribe did 
not answer this letter. This was 
the opportunity for us to give 
input on diabetes funding that we 
receive! Dr. Roubideaux did give 
us an extended time to answer. I 
have presented this information 
to the tribal leaders at the HHS 
regional consultation and the 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes (MAST). I hope we can 
answer those questions. Changes 
are being made with this program. 
The Bemidji area stands to lose at 
least 16 percent of funding! That 
would do some serious harm to 
the diabetes services to our peo- 
ple. 

On Feb. 18 and 19, 1 repre- 
sented our tribe at the Health 
and Human Services (HHS)/ 
MAST Region V (Bemidji area) 
tribal consultation. At that time, 

I met with HHS officials to dis- 
cuss tribes’ specific concerns. 
Those in attendance represented 
the Office of the Secretary’s 
Regional Director, Administration 
for Children and Families, 
Administration for Community 
Living, Centers for Medicare 
and Medicaid Services, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services admin- 
istrator. Also in attendance was 
Loma Elliott-Egan, Michigan 
Department of Community 
Health’s tribal liaison. 

One of the big issues that great- 
ly affects our tribe is the delay of 
NO A for continuation funding for 
grants that are beyond one year in 
length. This has been problematic 
for our tribe. For example, if the 
multi-year grant ends for year 
one on Aug. 30, the new notice of 
award is not received for months. 
Because of the lack of trust our 


emment, the services are closed 
down and staff members are laid 
off until the official award letter 
is received. This has happened in 
our tribe. It happened with our 
Traditional Foods Program. This 
hurts the delivery of services to 
our people and we have lost great 
staff who provide health care 
services to our people. While I 
believe our tribe could be more 
supportive in continuing these 
services, at the federal level the 
recommendation I brought was 
that prior to the last days of the 
previous award, notification of 
awards should be sent out. 

Another issue our tribe faces 
is provider recruitment and 
retention. Pharmacists, medical 
providers and dentists are the key 
positions that need easier access 
to loan repayment funding and 
recruitment funding on a national 
level to assist in market-based 
studies to compete with the local 
health care organizations for 
retention and recruitment effort. 

Another issue is that tribes need 
to be funded directly from the fed- 
eral agencies for emergency pre- 
paredness and Homeland Security. 
Right now, we have to rely on 
getting that funding through the 
state. States are notorious for 
giving tribes very little funding to 
work with. 

Other issues brought forward 
were our lack of funding for our 
Child Care Development Fund, 
Family Violence Prevention and 
Services and LIHEAP. 

I met with Loma Elliott- 
Egan, Michigan Department of 
Community Health tribal Liaison 
and we will be setting up some 
meetings in regards to our state 
funding issues. It is my hope that 
other tribal board members will 
join me. 

It is very exciting to be work- 
ing with the Office of HIRS A. 
They have agreed to a grant- 
writing training for the Bemidji 
area. Sault Tribe will be hosting 
this very needed and worthwhile 
training at the end of May. More 
information will be sent out as 
planning is completed. 

On Feb. 9 in Atlanta, Ga., I 
attended the Tribal Public Health 
Workgroup. At this time we got a 
CDC budget update from top-lev- 
el staff for state, tribal, local and 
territorial support: CDC chief 
financial officer and director of 



Tribal public health workgroup Feb. 9 in Atlanta, Ga. 


CDC’s appropriations, Legislation 
and Formulation Office and the 
director and budget officer of 
CDC’s Office of Budget. We 
also had a presentation from 
the associate director of science 
from CDC’s National Center for 
Health Statistics. This is where 
we have a caucus with our tech- 
nical advisors to meet and bring 
up issues we may bring forward 
to the CDC-TAC meeting and 
tribal consultation. CSC funded 
the National Indian Health Board 
so they could hire technical advi- 
sors to work with the committee. 
This has made our meetings more 
positive, encouraging, informative 
and meaningful. I have worked 
on this committee for a number 
of years and I can honestly say 
the CDC was the toughest nut 
to crack. Because CDC mostly 
employees scientists that really 
had no knowledge (or for some, 
no concern) for their trust respon- 
sibilities to our tribes. We were 
having a hard time communicat- 
ing and working together. I’m 
happy to say, with that hard work 
and the breaking down of barriers, 
we have developed an excellent 
working relationship. 

On Feb. 10, 11 and 12,1 
attended the CDC ATSDR Tribal 
Advisory Committee meeting at 
the CDC headquarters. At this 
time, we were able to hear presen- 
tations regarding chronic disease 
prevention and health promotion 
in Indian Country in regards 
to current initiatives and future 
directions. Also discussed were 
CDC efforts in suicide prevention. 
Hepatitis C is also a growing con- 
cern in Indian Country. We have 
a very supportive top-level staff 
beginning with Dr. Ileana Aris, 
principal deputy director, CDC/ 
ATDSR. She is second-in-com- 


mand with Dr. Tom Freden who 
is overall in charge of the CDC. 
Dr. Judith Monroe, deputy direc- 
tor, CDC/OSLTS and Dr. Ursula 
Bauer, director of National Center 
for Chronic Disease Prevention 
and Health Promotion of CDC 
complete that strong support for 
Indian Country. This is where our 
tribe received two major funding 
awards that will help our people 
improve their lives. It is imper- 
ative that our tribal leaders get 
involved on these advisory com- 
mittees so we are well informed 
of what initiatives are coming up. 
To hear from other tribes from 
other regions what is happening 
in their regions and to build those 
relationships with tribe and the 
federal agencies that fund us. 

A big issue for all tribes is that 
funding goes to the state and in 
turn our tribes receive little or 
nothing. Makes no mistake, these 
federal agencies are hearing this 
loud and clear and are working 
with us so that we either get 
direct funding or encourage the 
state to work with us. 

Top environmental admin- 
istrative staff have agreed to a 
teleconference with our tribal 
leaders regarding environmental 
issues our tribe faces. They will 
also visit. The Mackinac pipeline 
should be a priority discussion. 

I have been busy working 
for you and for ways to get our 
tribe more funding. I believe the 
relationship building has been 
very successful. I look forward 
to more improved services and 
funding sources. 

Thank you for your time. 

If you have any questions or 
comments please contact me at 
(906) 322-5823 or cabramson@ 
saulttribe.net. I look forward to 
hearing from you. 


Hoffman sponsors resolution to post CEO position 


From “Hoffman,” page 20 

compact entered into between this 
state and a federally recognized 
Indian tribe pursuant to the Indian 
gaming regulatory act, Public Law 
100-497. 

By working in collaboration 
with the local school districts and 
universities the tribe has the ability 
to develop a scholarship program 
beneficial to all of our community’s 
children. While we have made a 
“promise” in the city of Lansing for 
our proposed project, there is no 
reason that we cannot make a “real- 
ity” in our local communities right 
now by allocating 2 percent reve- 
nues in a more impactful manner. 

INFORMATION 

Long ago a tribal member 
asked if there was a possibility 
of developing a secure server to 
allow members the FACTS on 
budgetary issues, tribal planning, 
legislation pending, board actions, 


etc. This, complemented by a more 
user friendly website, can becomes 
a very valuable resource tool for 
the membership. The opportunity 
for the membership to be exposed 
to the facts on a consistent basis 
would be a refreshing and welcome 
change. I will be asking about the 
feasibility of this matter. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The tribal board is the elected 
body tasked with the purpose of 
serving the membership, and mov- 
ing our tribe forward. However, 

13 people do not have all of the 
answers, nor do they know every- 
thing. As a member of the board 
of directors and as an individual, I 
am aware of many things, two of 
which are that I do not know every- 
thing and I am not always right. 

You, the membership, are an 
extremely valuable resource that 
the tribe rarely taps into as a source 
for innovative concepts and ideas. 


Membership consist of 40,000+ 
members, of which we have deal- 
ers, scientists, police officers, doc- 
tors, teachers, lawyers, dentists, big 
10 coaches, small business owners, 
professors and even rocket scien- 
tists. We, as a tribe, need to tap into 
these ideas by soliciting input and 
creating positive avenues to move 
our tribe forward. 

STABILITY 

Initially, it was my intent to 
title this article “MAYGO,” which 
stands for “make it up as you go” 
in reference to how the board, as 
a whole, operates. In this paper, 
as well as historical issues of the 
paper, readers will consistently find 
correspondence on the financial 
status of the tribe. It is amazing 
to find that in some months the 
tribe is balancing budgets and has 
reserves, while merely months 
later it is facing looming budgetary 
issues. This type of correspondence 


is repetitive over the years and it 
needs to be corrected. We need to 
stop focusing merely upon today 
with the tribe and its resources and 
concentrate upon the future. 

In the coming month, I will be 
proposing adopting legislation that 
will require that no budget may be 
approved without a detailed plan in 
place. Stability for our tribe can be 
found in long term planning, eco- 
nomic diversification, open com- 
munication with our membership 
and right-sizing the tribe so that we 
operate efficiently in the present 
and future. 

To do this, your help is needed. 
Encourage your representatives 
to adopt both short term and long 
term plans for the tribe. Encourage 
your representatives to budget 
for more than one fiscal year at a 
time to ensure financial stability. 
Encourage your representatives to 
engage in economic development 


activities instead of merely talking 
about them. Hold representatives 
accountable for following adopted 
tribal policies, rules and regula- 
tions. 

Encourage people to stop talking 
and start getting things done. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board who 
wish to be progressive. I will also 
continue to work with members of 
the board to ensure that we become 
innovative in our approach to eco- 
nomic diversification, membership 
services and stepping out of the 
non-progressive box that we appear 
to be confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Home: (906) 635-6945 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Tribal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 

Personal e-mail: djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 
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Morrow updates Unit IV on budget, powwow 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


Resolution No. 2014-236 
FY 2015 budget document 003 
Including Internal Services 
Be it resolved, that the board of 
directors of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians here- 
by approves the FY 2015 Budget 
Document 003, including internal 
services, totaling $58,219,961, of 
which $16,246,349 comes from 
tribal support. 

January to December fiscal pro- 
grams 
ACFS 

2050 Indian Child Welfare 
2340 Social work 
2400 Binogii Placement Agency 
2500 Staffing operations 
3100 ACFS Department fund- 
raising 

3740 General Assistance 

3860 Victim Services vehicle 

3861 Victim Services fundraising 
3920 Foster Care 

4060 ACFS government vehicle 

4540 Employee Assistance 

4541 Emergency Assistance 

4542 Elders heating assistance 
9070 Funeral Assistance- Self- 
sufficiency 

Big Bear 
1211 CRC admin 

12 15 CRC youth programs 

1216 CRC events management 

1217 CRC building operations 

6813 CRC Pro Shop 

6814 CRC Concessions 
Cultural 

1069 New Year’s powwow 

1070 Powwows 

1073 Powwow general 

1080 Cultural camp 

1182 Cultural Ojibway language 

1190 Cultural training 

1191 Cultural repatriation 
Education 

2060 Higher Education 
2080 Youth Education and 
Activities 
2083 Sponsorships 


3960 Child Care Center 
4052 Education administration 
9050 Self-sufficiency Higher 
Education 
Elderly 

1168 Elders Services fund 

3830 Eldercare Services 

3831 Eldercare transportation 
9090 Elder health care 
Employment 

3950 Tribal employment 

3951 Elders employment 

3952 JTPA youth/senior employ- 
ment 

Fisheries 

2460 Inter-Tribal fisheries 

2870 Nunns Creek fisheries 
Fisheries 

2871 Nunns Creek rehab hatchery 
4101 Trap Net Consent Decree 
General fund 

1022 Youth Development Fund 

1160 Tribal operations 

1164 Property management 
1173 Debt 

1180 Tribal Gaming Commission 
Governmental 

1015 Sault Tribe Enrollment 
1025 Chairperson travel 

1161 Special events 
1163 Elections 

1165 Board of directors 

1201 Executive director 

1202 Institutional researcher 

1203 Admin staff 

2930 Transportation grant 

293 1 IRR road maintenance 

2932 IRR roads 

2933 IRR roads planning 

2934 Road maintenance 
2936 Bridge maintenance 

4041 Environmental Health - 
housing contracts 

4042 Light bulb disposal 
4490 Inland Fish and Wildlife 
4721 Energy efficiency 16 build- 
ing 

11371 EPA pesticide grant 
Health 

2040 Detention Center 
4640 Community Care Clinic 
Home improvements 
2020 Home improvements 
Internal Services 
8250 Northern Travel 
8500 Purchasing 
8506 Shipping and Receiving 

8510 Accounting 

8511 Accounting fixed asset 
manager 

8512 Accounting payroll 
8S20 Management Information 
Systems 

8531 Communications Sault 
Tribe News 

8540 Indirect cost 

8541 Planning and Development 
8543 Membership Services 
854S Office management 


8546 Executive director 
Internal Services 

8551 HR Administration 

8552 HR Governmental 

8556 HR Casino 

8557 HR Ancillary 
8560 OMB 

8570 Telecommunications 

8571 Telecommunications sales 
860 Tribal Center bldg and equip- 
ment (42 cc’s) 

865 Sault Tribe Construction (3 
cc’s) 

8750 Self Insurance admin 

8751 Self Insurance Workman’s 
Comp 

8753 Self Insurance liability 

8755 Self Insurance safety 

8756 Self Insurance NGS 
Law Enforcement 

2480 Conservation management 

2481 Permits 
2S80 Public safety 

2940 Juvenile detention admin 
3180 Juvenile dentention repairs 
and maint. 

Legal 

1019 Special projects 

1020 Tribal attorney 
1050 Tax agreement admin 
1169 Government relations 
Self-sufficiency 

9080 Land claims 

909 1 Elderly Employment 

Program 

Tribal Court 

2780 Judical services 

2781 Judical services - Appellate 
Court 

2782 Juvenile dentention 

2783 Appellate defense 

3850 Tribal Court 

3851 Tribal Court -Victim’s 
Assistance 

3853 Tribal Court - Drug Court 

3854 Tribal Court - Juvenile fund 

3855 Tribal Court - Domestic 
Violence Court 

Utility Authority 

6010 Utility Authority - admin 

6012 Utility Authority - Hessel 

6014 Utility Authority - 
Manistique 

6015 Utility Authority - Wetmore 

6016 Utility Authority - 
Odenaang 

Funds 
4000 BIA 

4510 Federal sub-recipient 
9100 Sault Tribe Golf Scholar. 

On Dec. 9, 2014, the above 
resolution was voted on. I made 
a motion to vote on each 2015 
Division budget separately. 
Unfortunately, it failed with 
“YES” votes coming from 
Denise Chase, Rita Glyptis, 

DJ Hoffman, Kim Gravelle, 
Bridgett Sorenson and myself, 


and with “NO” votes coming 
from Dennis McKelvie, Keith 
Masseway, Lana Causley, Cathy 
Abramson, Jennifer McLeod and 
Catherine Hollowell, which put 
this board at a tie, our chairman 
voted “NO.” The reason they 
like to vote on a package deal 
is, then, when tribal members 
come up and complain, “why do 
you support funding going here 
or there,” they say, well, it’s a 
package deal and they can con- 
tinue to misrepresent the truth to 
voters to keep your support. And 
our chairman actually allowed it 
to happen — I never thought he 
wouldn’t support voting by divi- 
sions, instead he agrees with the 
package deal, too. The members 
put me in here to let them know 
the truth, I tried so you could 
see, but our “yes” votes got 
outnumbered. But this doesn’t 
stop me, I will continue to fight 
for what the members’ needs 
and wants are! Like I stated last 
month, more to come. 

On Feb. 21, Director Chase 
and I attended the Honoring our 
Elders Powwow in Escanaba. 
Great turnout for the first one 
being held over there in quite 
a while sponsored by the Sault 
Tribe. We were able to add 
the Escanaba powwow to this 
year’s powwow budget and we 
are grateful so they can have an 


event there, also. 

A big “thank you” to Jen 
Ross, Chuck Raspor, Colleen St. 
Onge and their powwow crew. 

I would also like to thank the 
Woman Citizens of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Chapter for the encourag- 
ing card they sent me this week 
that said, “Dear Darcy, 4 She 
believed she could, so she did.’ 
Today, you are strengthening the 
future for all those who will fol- 
low your path. It’s your journey 
that will strive for those around 
you to follow and be the change 
we need in the world. — League 
of Women Voters.” 

The national organization 
League of Women Voters was 
founded in 1920 following just 
before the 19th Amendment to 
the United States Constitution, 
which gave women the right to 
vote. The organization has been 
active locally for decades and 
now includes men. The league is 
nonpartisan and presents infor- 
mation on elections, the voting 
process and issues. The League 
of Women Voters of the EUP 
celebrated the national organiza- 
tion’s 95th birthday last month 
by recognizing local women who 
have run for office. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
(906)298-1888 
dmorrow@saulttribe .net 
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Gravelle updates Unit I membership on CEO position 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


In November, we hired a tem- 
porary casino executive officer. 
The reason behind this move 
was for the temporary casino 
executive officer to assist us 


with hiring a permanent chief 
executive officer (CEO), which 
is a key position. The hiring 
policy, approved by resolution, 
requires all jobs be posted. The 
key employee resolution, which 
includes the CEO, requires seven 
votes to hire a person in this 
position. At our last board of 
directors’ meeting, we voted on 
whether to post the CEO posi- 
tion. I voted to post it because 
there is a resolution in place that 
states all key positions will be 
posted. The resolution failed and 
this key position will not be cur- 
rently posted. 

I’ve had calls from members 
thinking I voted not to keep 
the temporary casino executive 
officer. I told them my vote was 
to follow policy set forth by the 
board of directors and post the 


key position of CEO. If this posi- 
tion was posted, the temporary 
casino executive officer could 
apply if he feels that strongly 
about staying with our tribe. The 
board of directors had concerns 
with this because they said he 
wouldn’t meet the first round 
of the interview process, which 
goes to qualified tribal members. 

I also received calls regarding 
my 4 no’ vote on the resolution 
for hiring a Behavioral Health 
counselor in Manistique. There 
were two qualified tribal mem- 
bers in round one and a qualified 
non-Indian in round two. I felt 
we should have chosen one of 
the applicants from round one. 
The resolution that was brought 
forward was for a budget mod- 
ification to hire the non-Indian 
who qualified in round two. 


Further, we were asked at the 
membership meeting in Lansing 
about opening enrollment again. 
One of the board members asked 
the elders at the elder meeting 
this week and it was a resound- 
ing ‘no’ from them. 

I hope everyone is aware 
that March is Colon Cancer 
Awareness Month! This cancer 
affects both men and women and 
is the second leading cause of 
death from cancer in the United 
States. Although this cancer has 
a high death rate it is one of the 
most preventable diseases. Some 
of the things you can do to pre- 
vent this is get screened starting 
at age 50, be physically active, 
maintain a healthy weight, don’t 
drink too much alcohol and don’t 
smoke. Ninety percent of col- 
orectal cancers happen to people 


over 50. Some people are at a 
higher risk than others, especial- 
ly if you have a family history of 
colon cancer. 

I was diagnosed with colon 
cancer five years ago and had 
to undergo surgery to remove a 
tumor and 12 rounds of chemo. 
After I found out I had colon 
cancer, I also found out we have 
a family history of this kind of 
cancer. No one ever really spoke 
about this, so you may want to 
start asking your parents and 
grandparents questions about 
your family’s health background. 

Thank you to everyone who 
called me with their concerns. 

I can be reached at (906) 203- 
6083 or kkgravelle@saulttribe. 
net. 

— Kim Gravelle 
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Casinos focusing resources on facility upgrades 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


In 2011, the five casinos 
had gross revenue of over $116 
million; in 2014, it was $96.2 
million. The slot revenue in 2011 
was $88.7 million and in 2014 
it was $70.6 million. In 2011, 
our direct expenses were $55.4 
million and were $42.2 million 
in 2014. In 201 four EBITA 
was $30.2 million and in 2014 it 
was $25.2 million. The projected 
gross revenue for 2015 is $91.5 
million with slot revenue of $65.2 
million. Projected expenses for 
2015 are $35.6 million with pro- 
jected EBITA of $28 million. 

As stated in a recent memo 


to casino employees, “Kewadin 
Casinos is focusing its resources 
on facility upgrades and gam- 
ing floor enhancements. We are 
also pressing ahead with a new 
player re-investment strategy. 

As a result, most of the current 
mass marketing programs will 
be eliminated and the funds will 
be redirected to more structured 
programs that target our loyal 
customer base. These changes 
will enrich our players’ overall 
gaming experience and strength- 
en our competitive standing by 
rewarding our loyal customers.” 

Many promotional changes 
became effective on March 1 . 
Credits will be given instead of 
cash and comps will no longer be 
available for use at the Midjim. 
Eight of the promotions were 
eliminated and seven promotions 
were altered. We were giving 
people cash to walk out the door, 
losing money on bus groups and 
many events. With these changes 
will be unhappy customers but 
we cannot afford to cater to these 
kind of customers. We have been 
giving away too much for too 
long. 

For many years, the mentality 
was that if we pack the house we 
are making money. We have filled 
up the hotel but many times the 


customers are not gamblers and 
we do not have rooms for our 
VIPs. 

Fred Buro, temporary CEO, 
has been traveling around to 
all five casinos presenting the 
changes to our team members. 
Prior to these presentations, team 
members were not accepting the 
changes, worrying that if we cut 
busses or promotions we will be 
losing money. I attended both of 
the presentations at the Shores 
Casino on March 5. The team 
members seemed to be onboard 
with these changes after seeing 
specific numbers. Fred asked 
them to join him in being part of 
the change and was very open to 
questions and ideas from the team 
members. The key to success 
is communication. When team 
members do not know how, what, 
why and when changes are made, 
they are on the defensive. Once 
communication is carried down to 
the front line, team members feel 
empowered. 

There is a push to post for the 
CEO position. It came for a vote 
on March 3. I did not support it. 

It came down to a tie vote with 
the chairman breaking that tie not 
to post. My reasons for voting 
‘no’ are 1) we need to give Fred a 
chance to do the job we hired him 


to do. 2) He has only been here 
three months. 3) This is unchar- 
tered territory where the casinos 
are in a state of emergency and 
we needed a turn-around plan. 

I did say if we decided to 
hire a permanent CEO, I would 
agree to post the position. We do 
not know if we will hire a CEO, 
COO or what we want to do at 
this time. I like the fact that Fred 
has no relatives working for the 
tribe and comes here with clean 
eyes. We all know what has hap- 
pened over the past 20 years with 
nepotism and cronyism. 

If we do want to run our busi- 
nesses like a true business in the 
real world, we need to hire the 
best-qualified people. We have 
a tribal member preference, not 
a mandate. I fully support tribal 
members having a preference in 
our workforce, but if you hire 
people just because they are trib- 
al, it is not going to make us suc- 
cessful. One of these days maybe 
we will figure out why we opened 
businesses in the first place. Was 
it to provide jobs? Money for ser- 
vices? Not as many people work 
for the tribe as use our services. 

For instance, if you were a 
customer and came into one of 
our businesses and experienced 
bad customer service, would it 


make you feel better if the person 
was a tribal member? This could 
happen, because right now if you 
meet the minimal job require- 
ments you are granted an inter- 
view. A manager may interview 
a group and not want to make 
a selection but need to jump 
through hoops to hire the best 
candidate, not just a candidate. 

I know that people, when and if 
they operated their own business, 
would hire the best candidate. To 
be the best, you need to hire the 
best. We cannot continue to do 
business the way we always have. 

We need to somehow bridge 
the gap in our communities with 
addictions and services. We have 
members crying out for help but 
cannot get the help when they 
want or need it. This becomes 
frustrating for the addicts and 
their families. The last thing a 
family wants to see is their loved 
one struggling. We all know that 
an addict will not succeed if they 
do not want it for themselves. 
When they make the decision 
to seek help we need to end the 
roadblocks. 

Thank you to all the members 
who have contacted me. Please 
call (906) 430-0536 or email me 
at bsorenson@saulttribe.net or 
bridgett9 1 @yahoo.com. 


McLeod attends NCAI events 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin, Anishnaabeg, last 
month, I attended the National 
Congress of the American Indian 
(NCAI) Executive Council winter 
session in Washington, D.C. It 
was one of the best NCAI events 
I have ever attended. The speak- 
ers consisted of elected federal 
officials, representatives from 
various federal departments and 
tribal leaders from across the 
nation. Our tribal board chairman, 
Aaron Payment, was elected as 
the NCAI board secretary, and it 
was a proud day for me to see a 
member of our tribe sitting at that 
big table with so many nationally 
known tribal leaders. 

I participated in breakout ses- 
sions regarding Indian education 
and learned more about how the 
Bureau of Indian Education inter- 
acts with tribal schools (depen- 
dent upon how the funding is 
allocated). I was also involved in 
discussions regarding standard- 
ized testing of tribal students and 
the efforts of tribes to self-de- 
termine the curriculum of their 
schools. I am pleased to report 
that our school is so blessed in 
terms of resources, staff and 
students. The struggles of other 
tribal schools clearly showed that 
our issues back home are small, 


comparatively. I was so happy 
to be able to share our school’s 
successes, knowing that we are 
helping other schools as they 
seek to educate their children, in 
oftentimes very challenging cir- 
cumstances. 

I also attended a session on 
Homeland Security. Border tribes 
face unique challenges, and it was 
eye opening to learn the stresses 
faced by our brothers along the 
southern border of the United 
States. Immigration issues, 
drug and human trafficking and 
increases in other types of crime, 
create hardships for many tribes, 
the likes of which we (thankfully) 
have never seen. It is one thing 
to hear about these issues on the 
television, it is quite another to 
be in the same room with people 
who live with such dangerous 
threats. Although thousands of 
miles from our tribal territory, 
what happens in the south is a 
concern for the north. As a border 
tribe, it is especially important 
for us to be aware and to be 
involved. Border issues are not 
restricted to the south. 

A segment of the Homeland 
Security breakout session was 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA). This was of 
particular interest to me as many 
of our members living on Sugar 
Island and along the St. Mary’s 
River have recently been impact- 
ed by changes in the FEMA flood 
plain maps. No one was prepared 
for the sudden requirement for 
flood insurance! One woman 
reported an insurance quote of 
$20,000 for just ONE YEAR! 

As a result, her home is now 
up for sale. The cost for flood 
insurance varies widely, but the 
cost of insurance is not the only 
problem. This has been a night- 
mare for many of our people and 
there is the potential that some 
may lose their homes as a result. 
This is UNACCEPTABLE! It is 


a complex problem and I am not 
certain that we will be able to 
make much of a difference, but 
I am trying. While I was in this 
session, I made it very clear to 
FEMA that the manner in which 
this happened, the impact to ALL 
people in the “new flood zones,” 
and the lack of consultation with 
our tribe needed to be addressed. 

I am happy to report that we have 
their attention and we will see 
what, if anything, can be done 
about it. 

While in D.C., I had the 
unexpected privilege to speak 
on behalf of our tribe in the 
17th annual Tribal Budget 
Consultation, one-on-one ses- 
sions with the Department of 
Health and Human Services. As 
the newly elected secretary of 
NCAI, our chairman needed to 
be in attendance at the NCAI 
conference, and so he asked me 
to speak in his place. It was the 
first time I was ever at a tribal 
consultation. 

Our federal liaison, Meghan 
Starling, and I met with the 
Centers for Disease Control, 
Indian Health Service (IHS) and 
the Administration for Children 
and Families. I am grateful for 
Meghan’s hard work, and the 
hard work of our staff back home. 
Together, they created talking 
point papers to guide me through 
the sessions. I addressed: 

• Monitoring local fish and 
educating tribal members about 
fish consumption; 

• Emergency preparedness; 

• IHS appropriations; 

• Funding formulas; 

• Contract support costs; 

• Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians; 

• Climate change impact; 

• Purchased and Referred Care; 

• Issues with IHS grants; 

• Behavioral Health; 

• Dental services; 

• Increasing tribal set-aside: 


in Washington, D.C. 


• Family Violence Prevention 
and Services Act funding formu- 
lary; 

• LIHEAP awards. 

Our tribe was given 30 minutes 
with each agency in Health and 
Human Services. They listened 
intently, and I brought back their 
responses to our issues. Again, 
many thanks to Meghan and our 
tribal staff who work hard to pre- 
pare the “white papers” that make 
it possible for tribal leaders to 
present accurate, meaningful and 
relevant information. Working 
together, we successfully advo- 
cate for our people at the highest 
levels of federal government and 
agencies. 

On the home front, we have 
many challenges in our own gov- 
ernment, departments and enter- 
prises, and I will not be traveling 
for the foreseeable future unless 
absolutely necessary. If matters 
can be handled by phone calls or 
letters, that is what I plan to do. 
Relationships developed over the 
past couple of years are such that 
I should be able to spend much 
more time at home. I believe that 
our work at the federal level is 
important, however, and I am not 
suggesting that other members of 
the board of directors should not 
travel. 

It is no secret that tribal rev- 
enues have been on a decline, 
especially in the gaming sector. 
The board of directors have taken 
steps to improve profitability; 
however, there are no “quick 
fixes” and many things (like the 
national economy and federal 
grant amounts) are out of our 
control. I continue to push for 
our elected leaders to establish 
our priorities, to be prepared for 
the possibility that we will not 
be able to continue operating 
at current levels. I believe that 
it is in our best interest to be 
prepared with a well-thought 
out plan, rather than having to 


make last minute decisions. I 
have addressed this in previous 
unit reports and still feel that it is 
imperative that the board of direc- 
tors do this. 

Also on the home front, I have 
been working diligently with our 
tribal school and am currently 
mentoring a middle school stu- 
dent. I am awaiting word on a 
high-school student who had 
expressed an interest in having a 
mentor, so I may have two! Plans 
are underway way for me to share 
culture, beading and other craft 
sessions with local kids. After a 
bumpy start (connectivity issues), 
my online self-guided language 
“class” is open, and available to 
interested tribal members. If you 
want to join this class or want 
information on other good lan- 
guage sources, just send me an 
email! 

Currently, I am researching 
and developing legislation or pro- 
cedure changes that will address 
domestic violence (VAWA), 
juvenile code, our tribal school 
and housing matters. Also, I have 
decided to complete my master’s 
degree in school leadership. I 
have just two classes left and a 
thesis. Graduation is slated for 
May 2016. 

Please feel free to contact me 
via phone, email, “snail-mail,” 
texts or come visit me at my 
office (I rent an office in the Big 
Bear arena). For information 
regarding board of directors’ 
meetings, please visit the tribal 
website at www.saulttribe.com 
and, as always, if I can be of any 
help, please don’t hesitate to con- 
tact me! 

Anishnaabe gagige (Anish- 
naabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

jmcleodl@saulttribe.net or 
jennifer.mcleod.2012@gmail.com. 
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Groups still fighting limestone mine proposal 


Keith Creagh, director of the 
Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources, announced his final 
approval of the Graymont land 
transaction in Roscommon, 

Mich., at a meeting of the Natural 
Resources Committee on March 
20. While not a mining permit per 
se, the DNR’s decision effectively 
converts roughly 10,000 acres 
of diverse, high-quality public 
lands into a complex of open pit 
limestone quarries and extensive 
underground mining operations. 

“The loss of such a vast 
area of public lands will have a 
substantial detrimental impact 
on the treaty rights of our trib- 
al members, many of whom 
engage in hunting, gathering 
and other related activities in 
and around the affected public 
lands as is provided for under the 
2007 Consent Decree in United 
States v Michigan, WD Mich, 

File No 2:73 CV 26,” said Sault 
Tribe Board Chairperson Aaron 
Payment. “We are also concerned 
about the potential environmental 
impacts of the proposed min- 
ing activities; to the best of our 
knowledge, these impacts have 
not even been identified or dis- 
cussed at least publicly.” 

Unprecedented in scale, the 
land transaction includes direct 
sale of approximately 1,781 acres 
of state-owned land plus 7,026 
acres of state mineral rights 
to Graymont, a land exchange 
whereby Graymont acquires 
830 acres of state-owned land, 
and a 10-year option secured by 
Graymont to acquire an easement 
over an additional maximum of 
55 acres. Graymont Mining sub- 
mitted the final revision of their 
application less than two weeks 
prior to the decision — the latest 
in an ever-changing application. 
DNR protocol dictates a 30-day 
public comment period once any 


revisions are received; this time 
however, no such public comment 
period was allowed. 

The state lands that Creagh 
decided to trade, sell or transfer 
to Graymont include areas of 
shallow soil over limestone. They 
may include alvar, a globally rare 
community found only in three 
regions of the world, including 
the upper Great Lakes region 
of eastern Upper Michigan and 
nearby Ontario, which often sup- 
port unique plant communities 
and rare plant and insect species. 
The diverse wetlands slated to 
be handed over to Graymont 
may also harbor rare plants. 
Documents posted on the DNR’s 
“Graymont Land Transaction” 
page include no mention of 
biological or rare species assess- 
ments being done in preparation 
for this land transfer. 

An archeological survey of the 
acreage has never been complet- 
ed. Although Graymont incorpo- 
rated archeological surveys into 
its proposal, it has no plan for 
inadvertent discovery, such as 
miners coming upon remains or 
grave goods. 

Last in a long list of actions in 
opposition to the mining propos- 
al, in late February a collective 
letter of opposition was sent to 
Director Creagh, outlining serious 
concerns with the proposed trans- 
action, including displacement 
of existing limestone quarrying 
jobs and the loss of sustainable, 
long-term jobs in the forestry 
and tourism sectors, and noting 
that the sale of these lands would 
interfere with tribal rights by hav- 
ing an adverse impact on fishing, 
hunting and gathering activities 
of tribal members under the 1836 
treaty. 

The letter of opposition was 
jointly signed by individual cit- 
izens as well as major groups, 


www.saulttribe.com 
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including the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community, the Michigan 
League of Conservation Voters, 
Upper Peninsula Environmental 
Coalition, Friends of the Land of 
Keweenaw’s (F.O.L.K.) Board of 
Directors, the Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority, the Central 
U.P. Group of the Michigan 
Chapter of the Sierra Club, 

Yellow Dog Watershed Preserve, 
Concerned Citizens of Big Bay, 
Save the Wild U.P., Students 
for Sustainability of Northern 
Michigan University, Northwoods 
Native Plant Society, Citizens 
for Alternatives to Chemical 
Contamination, Citizens Against 
the Rexton Project, Concerned 
Clergy of Marquette, the 
Marquette Unitarian Universalists 
Social Action Committee and 
multiple individual property own- 
ers in Trout Lake, Mich. 

“This is a huge loss for 
Michigan taxpayers and a mas- 
sive blow to federally promised 
treaty rights,” said Alexandra 


Maxwell, Save the Wild U.P. ’s 
interim director in a press release. 
“The DNR’s unilateral decision 
shows clear disregard for the 
input of Michigan citizens.” 

After the decision was 
announced, Dr. Martin Reinhardt, 
an assistant professor of Native 
American Studies at Northern 
Michigan University, Sault 
Tribe member, along with Dr. 

Phil Bellfy, professor emeritus 
of American Indian Studies at 
Michigan State University and 
citizen of the White Earth Nation, 
filed an injunction against DNR 
Director Creagh citing violations 
of the 1836 Treaty of Washington 
between the U.S. federal govern- 
ment and the Ojibway nations. 
Though the tribal members were 
unsuccessful in their bid to get 
an injunction against the compa- 
ny, the judge referred the matter 
to the court’s magistrate, who 
assigned it to Chief Judge Paul 
Maloney, who oversees the tribes’ 
consent decrees. 

Besides Bellfy and Reinhardt, 
Monica Cady, Jim LeBlanc, DJ 


Malloy and Nathan Wright have 
put their names to the lawsuit and 
members from Bay Mills Indian 
Community, Grand Traverse 
Band of Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians, Little River Band of 
Ottawa Indians, Little Traverse 
Bay Bands of Odawa Indians 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians are signed on, 
according to a statement. 

“This decision to allow 
Graymont to open a mine near 
Rexton was highly irresponsible 
on the part of Director Creagh 
and the NRC,” said Reinhardt. 

“It really exemplifies how the 
state of Michigan is mismanag- 
ing public lands in violation of 
Anishinaabe treaty rights and 
human rights in general. You can 
get short-term economic gains 
through these types of actions, 
but it will have severe repercus- 
sions for future generations. Our 
Anishinaabe ancestors warned us 
about this path of destruction, and 
it is up to us to stop it before it is 
too late.” 


Williams named Hessel Casino 
2014 Team Member of the Year 


HESSEL — Cage cashier 
Doris Williams was selected as 
Kewadin Hessel Casino’s Team 
Member of the Year for 2014. 
Doris, a ’73 La Salle High School 
graduate, has two children and 
two grandchildren and lives in 
Hessel. 

“I was very shocked,” said 
Williams upon hearing the news. 
She said she is “very pleased that 
my hard-work paid off’ in the 
selection as team member of the 
year. Williams noted she likes the 
job and enjoys working with her 
co-workers. 

Known for her smile, kind 
words, and excellent customer 
service, Williams has worked for 
Kewadin Casinos in St. Ignace 
and Hessel for 12 combined 
years. She previously worked 
in the Food and Beverage 
Department and housekeeping 
before joining the cage as a 
cashier. 

As a senior Kewadin team 
member, Williams is always giv- 
ing friendly advice to other team 
members on how to take care 
of the customers as well as the 
importance of working together 
as a team. 

Hessel casino manager Tel Fox 
said, “We have total confidence 
in her ability to do her job and the 
one thing that stands out about 
her is how she verbally shows 
appreciation to team members 
and customers.” 

Fox said Williams is especial- 
ly proud of learning the various 
computer programs she uses on a 
daily basis in the cage. 

For her selection as team 
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Photo Courtesy Kewadin Casinos 
2014 Hessel Team Member of the Year Doris Williams was not only pre- 
sented with a beautiful cake, she was awarded dinner for two, show 
tickets for two, $200 and a one-night hotel stay. 



member of the year, Williams 
received gift certificates for $200 
in cash, dinner for two, show 
tickets for two and a one-night 


hotel stay as well as a plaque that 
will be displayed inside the casi- 
no with her picture. 
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Calling all past and present youth council members 



From Youth Eduction and 
Activities 

This year, 2015, marks 20 
years of the tribal youth coun- 
cil in Sault Tribe and we want 
you to help us celebrate! Please 
friend us on Facebook (sttrib- 
alyouthcouncil or celebrating 
20 years of tyc) to be part of the 
coming events and memories 
that letting 20 years of youth 
lead the way has done for us. 

The photos above are a few 
of those memories. At right, 
tribal youth council members in 
1996 singing Christmas carols to 
residents of longterm care facili- 
ties in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Pictured are (back row, left to 
right) Jeremy Snider, Amanda 
Leonard, Lisa Abramson, Laura 
Abramson, Kim MacPherson, 

Liz Carr, Aaron Jump, Derek 
Bouchor, Theresa Ringuette, 
(front row, left to right) Amanda 
Cox, Rachel Pavlat, Jodi 
Ringuette, Amanda Castro, Dee 
Eggert and Daisy McKechnie. 

Above, left, tribal youth 
council members in 1999 who 
attended the national UNITY 
conference in Denver, Colo. 

Pictured from left to right, 
Sarah Miles, a student from St. 
Ignace (name unknown), Josh 
Biron, Chantelle Combs, Olivia 
Peters, Jona Locke and Nikki 
Sorenson. 

Free youth development 
workshop 

SAULT STE. MARIE — 
Chippewa County is hosting 
Totally Terrific Tools for Teen 
Facilitative Leadership ! The 
training is at LSSU’s Ontario 
Room, on Monday, May 18, 
5:30-8: 30 p.m. 

Attendees at this workshop 
will learn and practice a variety 
of handy, easy-to-use techniques 
for facilitating and leading meet- 
ings and groups, gain skills in 
using a variety of brain-storming 
techniques for generating ideas, 
practice using decision-making 
and consensus-building tools 
and gain confidence lending and 
speaking in front of others. 

This free workshop is open 
to all youth 12-19, and adults 
who support youth leaders. Free 
pizza! Pre-registration by May 
11 is required at http://events.anr. 
msu.edu/TFLSaultSteMarie/. Call 
Melanie Green-field at 635-6368 
or email her at greenf20@anr. 
msu.edu. 



Healthcare Assistance available with 

Medicaid , Medicare , & 
Marketplace Insurance Plans 


Did you have a Tax Penalty 
for not having Healthcare 
Coverage in 2014? 


% 





Join Certified Marketplace Navigators from Community Health 
Access Coalition (CHAC) and Certified Application Counselors from 
Sault Tribe to learn how you can get healthcare coverage for 2015 


WHEN: Thursday, April 30, 2015 


9:00 a.m.— 6:00 p.m. 


WHERE: Sault Tribal Health Center 

2864 Ashmun, Sault, MI 49783 


Special Enrollment Periods are available outside of 
Open Enrollment for a variety of life events 
Call CHAC at 


635-7483 with 
Questions or 
to Schedule an 
Appointment 



www.facebook/upchac.com 


Tax Penalty Special Enrollment eligible consumers have from 

March 15 through April 30 to enroll in coverage 

through the Marketplace if they meet the following criteria 

• Currently not enrolled in health coverage for 2015 

• Filed their 2014 tax return and paid a penalty 

• First understood at the time of 2014 tax filing about having to 
pay a penalty 



{fl the Eastern Upper Peninsula 
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Bawating 2015 powwow schedule announced 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians recently 
announced the schedule for 
its 34^ annual traditional 
Maawanj Tiding Mnaadendaanaa 
Ki Jingtamok, Honoring our 
Mother Earth Powwow. All 
specials anyone would like to 
be done at the powwow must 
be submitted to the Powwow 
Committee by June 1 . 

Host drums for this year is 
Eyabay and Battle River of Red 
Lake, Minn. Co-emcees are Josh 
Homminga of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Joe Medicine of Harbor 
Springs. Head ogitchidaa is 
George Martin of Lac Courte 
Oreille, Wise., and arena director 
is Keith Smith of Red Lake. 

This year, the event begins on 
Tuesday, July 7, with a blessing 
of the powwow grounds and 


continues the following day with 
tending to preparation details. A 
sunrise ceremony is observed on 
Thursday, July 9, followed by the 
gathering. 

A kid’s carnival is set for the 
afternoon of July 10 from 4:30 
p.m. to 6:30 p.m. on the powwow 
grounds and an open drum 
session starts at 7 p.m. 

All drums must be registered, 
drum and dance registration starts 
at 10 a.m. on July 11 until 2 p.m. 
Registration is open to all dancers 
participating in the specials. 
Grand entry at 1 p.m., followed 
by a feast at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Center at 5 p.m. and 
a hand drum contest at 6 p.m. on 
the powwow grounds. Second 
grand entry at 7 p.m. and hand 
drum contest winners announced 
at 8 p.m., top three winners sing 


for the two-step contest. 

July 12 starts with a morning 
mass at the ceremonial center at 
11 a.m. Grand entry at 1 p.m. and 
dance special winners announced 
at 2 p.m. 

Head dancers selected for each 
session on site. 

Winner-take-all specials with 
prizes for male and female aged 
18 and over at $300, aged 13 to 
17 at $200 and aged six to 12 at 
$100. Winners of the hand drum 
contest receive $300 for first 
place, $200 for second place and 
$100 for third place. Couples 
winning the two-step competition 
receive $75 for first place, $50 
for second place and $25 for 
third. 

Only Native dancers, singers 
and vendors, please. Singers 
and dancers in specials as well 


April committee vacancies announced 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. 

Sault Tribe members interested 
in filling these vacancies should 
submit one letter of intent and 
three letters of recommendation 
from other members to Tara 
McKelvie, 523 Ashmun Street, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Email tmckelvie@saulttribe. 
net or call (906) 635-6050 for any 
questions. 

• Health Board - One vacancy 
(four-year term) 

• Inland Conservation 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(four-year term) 

• Child Welfare Committee 
- One vacancy (four-year 
terms). Applicants must pass a 
background check. 


• Election Committee - Two 
vacancies (four-year terms) 

• Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Five vacancies (two- 
year terms) 

• Housing Commission - One 
Unit IV vacancy (four-year term) 

• Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - One vacancy 
(women, four-year term), two 
vacancies (men, four-year terms) 

• Sault Ste. Marie Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
vacancy (four-year term) 

• Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - Two regular 
vacancies (four-year term) 

• Hessel Elders Subcommittee 
- One regular and one alternate 
vacancy (four-year term) 

• Naubinway Elders 


Subcommittee - Four regular 
vacancies (four-year term) 

• Escanaba Elders 
Subcommittee - Two regular 
vacancies and one alternate 
vacancy (four-year term) 

• Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
vacancy (four-year term) 

• St. Ignace Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular 
vacancy (four-year term) 

• Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee - Two regular 
vacancies and one alternate 
vacancy (four-year term) 

• Manistique Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular and 
one alternate vacancy (four-year 
term) 


Chi Mukwa Summer Recreation Program 
opens for children aged 5 to 10 on June 8 


The Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center 
is offering its annual Summer Recreation Program 
for children aged five to 10 years. The program is 
10 weeks, from June 8 through Aug. 14. 

Morning, afternoon, or full-day sessions offered. 
Morning hours, 8 a.m.-noon; afternoon hours, 1-5 
p.m. and full-day sessions, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. The 


program features organized sports and games, arts 
and crafts, field trips, ice skating, water activities, 
healthy lifestyle information and playground days. 

For questions or to schedule an appointment to 
register, please call 635-4777 or email Cody Jodoin 
at cjodoin@saulttribe.net. 

Registration deadline is May 15 at 5 p.m. 


Tax penalty special enrollment outreach coming 
April 30 brings help for health insurance woes 


Did you have a tax penalty for 
not having healthcare coverage in 
2014? Join certified Marketplace 
navigators from Community 
Health Access Coalition (CHAC) 
and certified application 
counselors from Sault Tribe to 
learn how you can get healthcare 
coverage for 2015. 

Help is available with Medic- 
aid, Medicare and Marketplace 
insurance plans. 


The event is on Thursday, 
April 30, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., at the 
Sault Tribal Health Center at 
2864 Ashmun Street in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Special enrollment periods 
are available outside of open 
enrollment for a variety of life 
events. 

Tax penalty special enrollment 
eligible consumers have from 
March 15 through April 30 to 


as vendors must show proof of 
tribal affiliation when registering 
or upon request of the Powwow 
Committee. Electricity is limited, 
vendors are encouraged to use 
generators if they have them, but 
they must have baffles. 

The event is open to the public 
and all are invited to attend, no 
alcohol or illicit drugs permitted. 
No dogs on powwow grounds 
and no outside raffles. Enter from 
Bawheting Drive off of Shunk 


Road on the reservation. 

For general information, call 
the tribal administration desk 
at 635-6050 or Powwow Chair 
Jackie Minton at 635-6050, 
extension 26144, or 203-4977. 
Vendors wanting information 
should call Linda Grossett at 
635-6050, extension 26041 or 
440-1470. Those who want 
information regarding the 
spiritual gathering should call Les 
Ailing at 203-5521. 


Get help completing home 
improvement applications 


The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority has scheduled staff to 
help tribal elders to complete the 
application process, determine 
eligibility and answer questions 
regarding the available Home 
Improvement Program at local 
elder’s lunches and meetings. 

Housing does not have any 
emergency programs and funding 
is not guaranteed for each 
applicant. 

The scheduled dates actually 
started on April 8 and dates listed 


here are those that fall after the 
publication of this edition of the 
tribe’s newspaper. 

Sault, May 6, 11:30 a.m. 

Marquette, May 7, 5:30 p.m. 

Munising, May 18, 3:30 p.m. 

Naubinway, May 27, 6 p.m. 

Newberry, June 19, 10:30 a.m. 

If you would like more 
information about the Home 
Improvement Programs, please 
call Annie Thibert, home 
ownership specialist, at 495-5555 
or (800) 794-4072. 


Hessel women's health fair 


For young ladies, mothers, 
sisters, aunts and grandmothers, 
the third annual Women’s Health 
Fair is set for Thursday, May 21, 
at the Hessel Tribal Center from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., lunch provided. 

Limited to 30 participants. 
Please RSVP by calling 484-2298 
or 484-2727 or email lburnside@ 
saulttribe.net or tduncan@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Topics include women’s 


health, nutrition and cooking, 
traditional medicine, journaling, 
massage therapy, cedar teachings, 
exercise, mud mind, cultural 
crafts. Songs by Grandmother 
Moon Singers and Geenie 
Morgan. 

Sponsored by Youth Education 
and Activities, Community 
Health Services, MSU Extension, 
Kewadin Casino and USD A Food 
Distribution. 


Manistique gathering for 
women's health promotion 


enroll in coverage through the 
Marketplace if they meet the 
following criteria: 

• Currently not enrolled in 
health coverage for 2015. 

• Filed 2014 tax return and 
paid a penalty. 

• First understood at the time 
of 2014 tax filing about having to 
pay a penalty. 

Call CHAC at 635-7483 with 
to schedule an appointment. 


Event starts at 4 p.m. at the 
Manistique Tribal Community 
Center on Wednesday, April 29. 

Native American communities 
recognize the important role 
women play as providers, 
caring for the basic needs of our 
children and families. 

Healthy women create healthy 
communities. 

Join us for an opportunity to 
share and learn about some of the 
more traditional Anishinabe ways 
of life. 

This gathering will be a casual 
experience for women interested 
in learning about incorporating 
more Native culture into their 
everyday lives. 

Presentations: 

• Sacred and current uses of 
tobacco - Jaime Paradise and 
Patty Teeples. 


• Sacredness of water, its 
feminine spirit and the water 
ceremony - Mary Beth LaVeque. 

• Anishinabe language: A 
simple lesson with song - Alice 
Carley. 

• How to find, buy and use 
local and traditional foods - Gail 
Sulander. 

• Tribal services information 
table - Kellie Lakosky. 

A potluck feast follows 
activities, beverages provided. 

Call Gail or Jaime at 341-8469 
to sign up. 

We welcome all women in the 
community to join us. 


Full-page electronic versions 
of the newspaper you hold is on 
the weh at www.saulttribe.com 


Win Awenen 
Nisitotung 


The official newspaper of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 


April 24, 2015 
Namebin Giizis 
Sucker Moon 
Vol. 36, No. 4 


Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 

Brenda Austin Staff Writer 

Rick Smith Staff Writer 

Sherrie Lucas Secretary 


Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@sault- 
tribe.net. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 


Complete Tire Sales & Service 

itmOGBSTOae "Firestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 
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A brief summary of Michigan's Proposition 1 


Sault Tribe is receiving many 
calls from members asking for 
guidance on Proposal 1 , the com- 
plex set of proposed state laws 
on the state election ballot for 
Tuesday, May 5. 

In particular, they ask how 
the proposal might affect the 
current benefits many members 
receive through the tax agreement 
between the tribe and the State of 
Michigan. 

Proposal 1 is an unusually 
complicated ballot proposal. If 
approved by the voters, it will 
enact or amend 10 different state 
laws, increasing a number of 
state taxes and directing that the 


new revenues be expended for 
specific purposes. For example, 
the bills in the proposal would 
increase funding for roads and 
road repairs, pay off some exist- 
ing road debt and provide addi- 
tional money to public schools. 

It would also restore or increase 
the tax credits available to certain 
low-income families and seniors. 

But, the part of the law most 
voters are concerned with are the 
proposed increases to certain state 
taxes. If approved, the proposal 
would: 1) Increase the state sales 
tax and the use tax from the cur- 
rent rate of six percent to seven 
percent; 2) Eliminate the current 


motor fuel tax and replace it with 
a new, higher tax; and 3) In addi- 
tion to these increased taxes, the 
proposal would also increase the 
annual motor vehicle registration 
fee for many motor vehicles. 

In general, the proposed tax 
increases should not affect the 
benefits currently enjoyed by 
members living inside the tax 
agreement areas. In those areas, 
members will continue to be 
exempt from the state sales and 
use tax to the same extent they 
are now. Similarly, there should 
be no change to the ability of 
resident members to purchase tax 
free gasoline at the tribal Midjim 


stations or other participating gas 
stations. All of the current exemp- 
tions for members under the tax 
agreement will remain in place. 

On the other hand, members 
would be affected by the pro- 
posed increase in motor vehicle 
registration fees. And, like other 
Michigan citizens, members 
would certainly be affected by 
the increased taxes on purchases 
made outside of the agreement 
area. 

The tribe’s board of directors 
has not adopted a position either 
supporting or opposing Proposal 
1 . The effects of the proposal 
will be different for every mem- 


ber. Some may benefit from the 
increased tax credits for low-in- 
come families and seniors. Most 
members, particularly those living 
outside of the agreement areas, 
will see an increase in their state 
tax burden. 

While everyone will presum- 
ably benefit from better fund- 
ing of roads and road repairs, 
members will need to decide for 
themselves whether the promised 
benefits are worth the increased 
costs. 

Whatever decision you reach, 
members are strongly encouraged 
to get out and vote on May 5 to 
make sure their voices are heard. 


AIANTA wooing 


European tourism 


By Rick Smith 

The American Indian Alaska 
Native Tourism Association 
(AIANTA) recently introduced 
Indian Country attractions 
to Italian tourism officials at 
Showcase USA-Italy during 
March 1-3 in Pisa, Italy. Further, 
the association and seven 
other indigenous organizations 
represented Indian Country 
in Europe March 4-9 at one 
of the world’s largest tourism 
tradeshows at ITB Berlin, in 
Germany. 

According to AIANTA, 
this marks the first year the 
association appeared at Showcase 


USA-Italy, where representatives 
met with nearly 125 Italian 
tourism trade professionals 
including tour operators, travel 
agencies and travel media 
officials. The association reports 
Italians have a strong interest in 
cultural tourism and are bigger 
spenders than those from the top 
three European tourism trades 
from the United Kingdom, 
Germany and France. 

This was the seventh 
consecutive year for AIANTA 
showing at ITB -Berlin, and with 
the help of delegates from seven 
other indigenous organizations, 
the association expanded its 


presence to include educational 
outreach activities for high school 
students at an American Embassy. 
Further, AIANTA hosted the 
Taste of America event featuring 
foods of the United States 
including fry bread. Germany is 
among the European countries in 
which fascination with American 
Indians predominantly exists 
among its citizenry. 

The other organizations joining 
AIANTA at ITB-Berlin were the 
Chickasaw Nation of Oklahoma, 
Muscogee Creek Nation, Sitka 
Tribe of Alaska, We-Ko-Pa 
Resort and Conference Center, 
Monument Valley Simpson’s 


Trailhandler Tours, Native 
Hawaiian Hospitality Association 
and the Office of Hawaiian 
Affairs. 

Last November, the association 
began courting a rich trade 
in tourism from China. The 
association notes nearly 1.5 
million Chinese visitors traveled 
to the United States in 2012 and 
many of them visited Indian 


business 

Country with interests in cultural 
experiences. 

AIANTA is a nonprofit 
association of American Indian 
tribes and businesses from across 
the United States incorporated in 
2002 to promote Indian Country 
tourism. 

Learn more about AIANTA, 
its mission, how it functions and 
more by visiting online at www. 
aianta.org. 


Notice to residents in 
tax agreement areas 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Down Payment Assistance Program Is Now 
Accepting Applications 
From 

May Of 2015 through June 05, 2015 

Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Ml 49788 

If interested, please call Dana Piippo at 906-495-1450 or 1-800-794.4072 

or dpiippo@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be a Sault Tribe Member 

• Be at least 18 years old 

• Make a minimum of $15,000 per year 

• The applicant must contribute five hundred dollars ($500) of their own cash 

funds toward the purchase of the home. 

• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 
• Be a first-time homebuyer 
• Qualify for a mortgage from a lender of your choice 

• Must live in the seven county service area: Chippewa, Luce, Mackinac, Alger, 

Delta, Schoolcraft, & Marquette 

You could receive up to $9,500 for a down payment 
And/or closing costs. 


Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,848 

2 

$ 42,112 

3 

$ 47,376 

4 

$ 52,640 

5 

$ 56,851 

6 

$ 61,062 

7 

$ 65,274 

8 

$ 69,485 


Resident tribal members shall 
notify the Tribal Tax Office in 
writing prior to moving their 
principal place of residence. 
(Tribal Code Section 43.1103) 

If you have moved or are 
planning on moving, please 
contact the Tribal Tax Office to 
request an address verification 
card to update your principal 
place of residence. 

Please note that if the Tribal 
Tax Office does not have your 
current principal place of 
residence on file, we cannot issue 
certificates of exemption for your 
tax-exempt purchases. Incorrect 
information can also delay state 
income tax refunds and credits. 

The Tribal Tax Office is in 
the process of reviewing address 
information for all resident 


tribal members to verify the 
information members have on file 
coincides with the information the 
Michigan Department of Treasury 
has on file for the members. 

If members’ information does 
not match, members are being 
sent a new address verification 
card to fill out with their current 
address and name information. 

If you have received an address 
verification card, please provide 
your current principal place 
of residence, name change (if 
any) and return it along with the 
supporting documentation to the 
Tribal Tax Office. 

The telephone number for 
the Tribal Tax Office is (906) 
632-6281; tribal administration, 
635-6050; and the tax office fax 
number is 632-6587. 


Everyday %s , 


making a 


Dedicated to local, friendly 
member services: 

■ FREE Checking 

■ Low Rate Loans 

■ Mortgages 

■ VISA® Credit Cords 

■ Nationwide Shared Branching 

■ Mobile & Online Banking 

Learn more at www.soocoop.com 



soo 

COOP 



CREDIT UNION 

536 Bingliam Ave , Sault Ste. Maiie. Ml 
906632 5300 

Wiih branch offices in:Brimtey, Say hi)tls r 
Kinross, Codarvilio artd Pa rad fee 

Federally insured by INI QUA 
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Moot court team breaks record, sets higher goal 


By Rick Smith 

Michigan State University 
College of Law students Michael 
Hollowell and Whitney Gravelle 
advanced further than any other 
MSU teams that ever competed 
in the National Native American 
Law School Moot Court 
Competition. 

Hollowed is a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and Gravelle 
is enrolled with the Bay Mills 
Indian Community. 

The Native American Law 
Student Association (NALSA) 
representative who led the MSU 
students in the competition, Elise 
Diindiisi McGowan of the Little 
Traverse Bay Band of Odawa 
Indians, indicated the Hollowed 
and Gravelle team advancement 
against 70 other teams from 
across the country surpassed ad 
other past teams from MSU that 
competed in the annual rivalry. 
“The school and the Native 
student group are very proud,” 
McGowan noted. 

According to NALSA, the 
competition attracts teams from 
local chapters ad across the 
country. The teams are given 
court problems in federal Indian 


law or tribal law and governance. 
The two-person teams give 
written briefs and present 
oral arguments before a mock 
appellate panel. 

The panel is usually made up 
of judges, lawyers who practice 
federal Indian law and Indian law 
scholars. 

The association states on its 
website that Indian and tribal 
issues are some of the most 
complex and evolving areas 
of law and the competition 
helps participants to hone their 
courtroom skids. 

Hollowed noted the compet- 
ition took place in Tucson, Ariz., 
at the University of Arizona and 
it was the largest moot court 
competition to date. 

But the team isn’t going to rest 
on their laurels, “Since Whitney 
and I are only second-year law 
students, we plan on participating 
again next year. A Native 
American team has never won the 
competition, and we would like 
to change that next year,” said 
Hollowed. 

The problem in this year’s 
competition concerned civil 
jurisdiction with two issues: 
Whether a tribal court would have 


adjudicatory jurisdiction over a 
non-Indian contract claim against 
an Indian who was not a member 
of a tribe. And whether a tribe 
had regulatory jurisdiction over a 
non-member Indian’s behavior on 
fee simple land in the boundaries 
of a reservation. 

NALSA released the problem 
on Dec. 15, written briefs were 
due on Jan. 12, and the oral 
arguments took place on March 
6-7. 

“We researched and wrote 
our brief over Christmas break,” 
Hollowed explained. “In 
January and February, we met 
twice a week to practice our 
oral arguments. We had several 
professors from the law school 
who attended the practice rounds 
to ask tough questions in order to 
get us ready.” 

Then came the time to stand 
and deliver. “My partner and I felt 
very prepared at oral arguments 
in Tucson,” Hollowed said. “We 
topped teams in total points from 
Harvard, UCLA and Columbia 
to name a few. Ultimately, we 
were unable to make it past the 
round of eight, but it was the best 
showing ever by a Michigan State 
University College of Law team.” 



From left, second year law students Whitney Gravelle of the Bay Mills 
Indian Community in Brimley, Mich., and Michael Hollowell of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. The duo recently put in a stellar 
performance in written and oral arguments in the 2015 National Native 
American Law Students Association Moot Court Competition in Tucson, 
Ariz. Both students are members of the Michigan State University chap- 
ter of the association. The team was lauded for surpassing all teams 
in the past that competed on behalf of the Michigan State University 
College of Law. Gravelle and Hollowell are already preparing for next 
year’s competition. Their goal is to become the first American Indian 
team to ever win the competition. 



THE WHITE HOUSE 

. WASHINGTON ^ 


White House report: Investing 
in the Future of Tribal Nations 


By Rick Smith 

The White House recently 
released the 2014 White House 
Tribal Nations Conference 
progress report, Investing in the 
Future of Tribal Nations, high- 
lighting the Obama administra- 
tion’s progress and accomplish- 
ments in Indian Country during 
the past year. 

An enrolled member of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe in 
North Dakota and South Dakota 
and senior policy advisor for 
Native American affairs for the 
Whit House Domestic Policy 
Council, Jodi Gillette, posted 
highlights of the report: 

• The Generation Indigenous 
(Gen I) initiative to address needs 
of American Indian children for 
their education, physical and 
mental health as well as social 
services; 

• New U.S. Department of 
Justice Task Force on American 
Indian Children Exposed to 
Violence recommendations to 
ease the trauma of youth exposed 
to violence; 

• New moves taken by the 
administration’s State, Local 
and Tribal Leaders Task Force 
On Climate Preparedness and 
Resilience including the cre- 
ation of a $ 1 0 million program 
designed to help tribes to cope 
with climate changes; 

• And restoration of 514,000 
acres of land to tribal ownership 
and other efforts to strengthen the 
sovereignty of tribal nations. 


However, interested Indian 
Country leaders and citizens 
would do well to acquire their 
own copy of the 49-page report 
due to the wide range of interests 
it covers. The report also contains 
useful information for a variety 
of purposes. Those interested in 
going into business, for example, 
might gain valuable insight from 
a section titled Entrepreneurial 
and Business Development. The 
section gives brief accounts of the 
administration’s help under the 
subjects of Supporting American 
Indian and Alaska Native 
Business, Development Programs 
for Entrepreneurs, Native 
Communities Entrepreneurial 
Empowerment Outreach Training, 
8(a) Business Development 
Training Workshops, Economic 
Development Feasibility Studies 
and Tribal Commercial Codes, 
Long-Distance Learning for 
Indian Entrepreneurs and 
Procurement and Marketing 
Training. 

Some of the other many inter- 
ests include increasing access to 
capital, workforce development, 
supporting Indian Country infra- 
structure development, commu- 
nications and broadband services, 
restoring tribal trust lands and 
there is more. 

Those interested in download- 
ing a copy of Investing in the 
Future of Tribal Nations may do 
so at www.whitehouse.gov/sites/ 
default/files/docs/whtnc_report-_ 
fmal_0.pdf. 



SAULT TRIBE HEAD START & EARLY HEAD START 
NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR THE 
201 5-201 6 SCHOOL YEAR 


EARLY HEAD START 
Center Based - Full day, full year (Sault) 

Home based - Chippewa, Mackinac and 
Luce Counties. Available for pregnant 
women. 

Eligibility - Children from birth to 3 
years, members of federally recognized 
tribe, and meet income eligibility 
requirements. 


4k 


HEAD START 
Full day, full year - Sault 

Part day, part year - Sault and St. Ignace 

Eligibility - Children need to be 3 years 
old by Sept. 1, members of federally 
recognized tribe, and meet income 
eligibility requirements. 



For more information, call 906-635-7722. 


Our Mission is to merge , inspire & support the Head Start field as a leader in 
early childhood development & education , resulting in the outcomes of healthier, 
empowered children and families, and stronger more vibrant communities. 


Re-elect Charlie Litzner 

Cloverland Electric Board of Directors - District B 

• 33 years experience in the electric utility industry with 
Detroit Edison, Edison Sault Electric Company and 
Cloverland Electric Cooperative 

• Active Cloverland Electric Cooperative board member for 
3 years, making informed decisions after researching all 
possibilities that will bring the most benefit to Cloverland 
members 

• Credentialed Cooperative Director and working on Board 
Leadership Certificate classes 

• Bachelors Degree in Electronic Engineering Technology and 
Master’s Degree in Business Administration 

• United States Army Veteran 

• Experience in budgeting, planning, operations, management, and engineering 

• Resident of Sault Ste. Marie for 26 years 

“Thank you for your confidence in me these past 3 years. I would 
appreciate your continued support in the May election. ” 

Contact charlie.litzner@charter.net or 
906-440-2177 with any questions! 

Voting ballot can be found in your May/June issue of Michigan Country Lines Magazine. 

Ad paid for by Charlie Litzner 
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BIA clarifies roles in ICWA guidelines revision 


By Brenda Austin 

Assistant Secretary of Indian 
Affairs Kevin K. Washburn 
recently announced that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
has taken action to help prevent 
further dissolution of American 
Indian and Alaska Native families 
through the misapplication, and 
oftentimes misunderstanding, 
of the Indian Child Welfare Act 
(ICWA). 

Washburn said that for far too 
many years, Indian Country’s 
youngest members have been 
removed from their families, their 
cultures and their identities. 

“Congress worked hard to 
address this problem by enacting 
the Indian Child Welfare Act,” he 
said. “Yet, today too many people 
are unaware of this important law 
and, unfortunately, there are some 
who work actively to undermine 
it. Our updated guidelines for 
state courts will give families and 
tribal leaders comfort that the 
Obama administration is work- 
ing hard to provide better clarity 
so that the courts can carry out 
Congress’ intent to protect tribal 
families, preserve tribal commu- 
nities, and promote tribal continu- 
ity now and into the future.” 

Congress enacted ICWA after 
hearings found a high percent- 
age of Indian families had been 
broken up when public and pri- 
vate agencies subjected Indian 
children to unwarranted removal, 
with most of those children being 
placed in non-Indian homes. 

ICWA provided guidelines for 
a federal preference for keeping 


American Indian and Alaska 
Native children with their fam- 
ilies and extended families, and 
deferring to tribal judgment on 
matters concerning custody of 
tribal children. 

The updated guidelines will 
provide state courts with guid- 
ance as they work to ensure full 
implementation of the law. This 
is the first time ICWA guidelines 
have been updated since they 
were issued over 35 years ago. 

Sault Tribe Prosecuting 
Attorney Justin Derhammer, 
said, “ICWA experts got together 
and realized there were some 
ambiguity issues in the federal 
statutes and that state courts were 
interpreting them in different 
ways — often in determent to the 
tribes and the intent of Congress. 
The ICWA guidelines were nec- 
essary because its interpretation 
was so variable from state to state 
and county-to-county based on 
whatever inherent motivations the 
judges had.” 

To help alleviate the confusion 
stemming from different inter- 
pretations of ICWA by the state’s 
courts, the Michigan Family 
Protection Act, or MIFPA, was 
passed in 2014. 

“MIFPA did some things that 
ICWA left out - it defined what 
active efforts really were and 
defined what good cause was. 
Those are two specific areas that 
ICWA hadn’t really addressed and 
MIFPA did. The new guidelines 
highlighted those areas within 
ICWA because there were a few 
ambiguous terms that changed the 


shape of the law and what it was 
designed to do,” Derhammer said. 

In 2014, the U.S. Department 
of the Interior invited comments 
to determine whether to update 
its ICWA guidelines and what 
changes should be made. The 
comment process included three 
listening sessions with tribes 
and two listening sessions with 
judicial organizations across the 
country. 

The updated guidelines clarify 
the procedures for determining 
whether a child is an Indian child, 
identifying the child’s tribe and 
notifying its parent and tribe as 
early as possible before determin- 
ing placement. 

The updated guidelines also 
now provide comprehensive 
guidance on the application of 
active efforts to prevent breaking 
up Indian families. They also 
provide clarification that ICWA’s 
provisions carry the presumption 
that ICWA’s placement prefer- 
ences are in the best interests of 
Indian children. 

Sault Tribe ICWA Attorney 
Elizabeth Eggert said the new 
guidelines changed the qualified 
expert witness provisions and 
backed up the stance the Sault 
Tribe has been taking all along - 
that, as a tribe, we want our own 
expert witnesses testifying for 
our children to be members of 
the Sault Tribe, not members of 
another tribe or non-tribe mem- 
bers, residing in the same state as 
the children whose case is being 
intervened in by the tribe. 

“The old guidelines don’t put 


them in preferential order and it 
doesn’t prefer an expert witness 
who is a Sault Tribe member and 
knowledgeable of Sault Tribe 
childrearing practices. 

“The new guidelines have 
preferences in descending order 
for expert witnesses who are pre- 
sumed to meet the requirements, 
with the first one being a member 
of the Indian child’s tribe who is 
recognized by the tribal commu- 
nity as knowledgeable in tribal 
customs as they pertain to family 
organization and child rearing 
practices,” she said. “That is 
huge, because in my experience 
the tribe wants their own mem- 
bers who have been approved 
by the tribe to be those qualified 
expert witnesses. The guidelines 
are now backing up the position 
we have been taking in the state 
court cases.” 

Eggert, said, “The new guide- 
lines also make it clear that we 
can transfer at any stage during a 
court proceeding, and that will be 
really helpful in some situations 
when transferring a case to tribal 
court.” 

Derhammer believes there is 
one grey area that still remains — 
the issue of legal representation 
in intervention cases. 

“There was a case out of 
Oregon, and to my knowledge it 
is still the only case that exists, 
about a tribe who wasn’t able 
to send attorneys to hearings 
simply because of resources. 

The courts weren’t allowing the 
tribe’s non-legal representatives 
to participate fully in the hear- 


ings. The Oregon appellate court 
looked at it and said you can’t do 
that. Denying them participation 
because they weren’t attorneys 
is, in essence, denying the spirit 
of Congress’ intent,” he said. 

“It hasn’t been addressed by 
Congress. I think that remains 
a weakness of ICWA in gener- 
al because it’s not possible to 
send an attorney to every one 
of these hearings — it would be 
an enormous financial burden. 
Some courts do try to shut out 
the monitoring workers or agency 
staff and non-legal representation, 
which is denying the very right 
that Congress intended when 
they established ICWA. MIFPA 
addresses this shortcoming and 
defines official tribal represen- 
tatives to include non-attorney 
representatives.” 

The Office of Indian Services 
Division of Human Services 
administers the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs ’s Indian Child Welfare 
Act regulations and guide- 
lines for state courts. For more 
information, visit http://www. 
indianaffairs . go v/Who We Are/ 
BIA/OIS/HumanServices/ 
IndianChildWelfareAct/index. 
htm. 

FAN meets in Sault 

Families Against Narcotics 
meets on the third Wednesdays 
of each month, 5:30 p.m., at the 
Presbyterian Church, 555 Bing- 
ham Ave., in Sault Ste. Marie. 

For more information call 
203-8959 or visit online at www. 
fam il iesagainstnarcotics. org. 
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Sizzling Saturdays 

Kewadin Manistique 

Saturdays at 3 p.m. 

$10 registration fee, registrations 
begin at 9 a.m. at the Cage the day 
of the tournament. 
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KBIC member opens online Native business hub 


By Rick Smith 

Thomas L. Carlson of 
the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community launched the new 
website www.buyindianact.org 
last January as an online hub for 
businesses owned and operated 
by American Indians. 

While the Buy Indian Act 
is a federal law, the privately 
owned website is not affiliated 
with any governmental agency or 
organization. 

The law deals with federal 
policies on procuring goods and 
services from businesses where 
the majority of ownership is 


American Indian. The website 
aims to act as a clearing house 
for government agencies to find 
American Indian goods and 
services, plus connect American 
Indian enterprises with direct 
links to each other and other 
potential clients and entities. 

Carson indicates the website 
will help to keep revenue 
generated in Indian Country to 
stay in Indian Country as far as 
possible. 

“The goal of this website is 
an effort to expand on the Buy 
Indian Act to include supporting 
purchases from all Indian 


owned enterprises, whether or 
not they are engaged in federal 
contracting,” Carson notes on 
the website. “We urge tribal 
members, Indian casinos, hotels 
and other tribal governments to 
reach out and buy from Native 
American businesses.” 

Prior to becoming an online 
entrepreneur, Carson indicates he 
worked for the U.S. government 
in the Department of Agriculture 
and Customs and Border 
Protection. 

Along with the Buy American 
Act website, he serves as 
vice-president of his family’s 


Minnesota-based business, 
Assisted Living Store, Inc., 
which does business through five 
websites: assistedlivingstore.com, 
piloowcase.net, laundrybags. 
com, nonslipsock.com and 
electricblanket.net. 

His wife serves as the 
company president. 

“We import and sell products 
through several websites that 
we created,” he notes. “I am a 
60 percent shareholder in our 
company. 

A number of American 
Indian entities, from privately 
owned businesses to nationwide 


organizations have signed on 
as members of buyindianact. 
org, from firms offering assorted 
wares and services to the Native 
American Journalists Association. 

The site offers a promotional 
page for members to pitch 
their offerings and even solicits 
promotions from its members to 
post on its products page. 

Memberships are free and easy 
to acquire on the sign-up page of 
www.buyindianact.org. It appears 
it could be a ground-floor chance 
to get in early on something that 
may go big. 


Native Edge: Online business portal is now active 


By Rick Smith 

Entrepreneurial-minded 
American Indians are looking into 
a new online one-stop business 
portal created just for developing 
and conducting business in Indian 
Country. 

The portal is called Native 
Edge (nativeedge.com) and runs 
under oversight of the non-profit 
National Center for American 
Indian Enterprise Development. 


Native Edge was in develop- 
ment over the past two years and 
became active online on April 6. 

The site invites anyone 
interested in starting or expanding 
an American Indian-owned 
business to see what is offered 
through four main components 
called the Hire Edge, N2N Edge 
Community, Training Edge and 
Procurement Edge. 

The Hire Edge component 


is intended as a platform where 
job seekers and employers can 
search and evaluate resumes 
and employment or internship 
vacancies. 

The N2N Edge Community 
allows online networking among 
Native Edge subscribers through 
a variety of features. 

Training Edge, according to 
the site, provides subscribers 
with online training and skills 


development especially for doing 
business in Indian Country. 

The Procurement Edge 
is where to visit for “tribal 
and Native American owned 
businesses seeking federal 
contracting opportunities with 
corporations and federal agencies 
who are seeking qualified 
buyers.” It’s a platform to 
“promote your business and 
secure your next contracting 


opportunity.” 

Acording to Native Edge 
spokesman Lewis Lowe of the 
public relations firm Strategies 
360 based in Washington, D. C., 
Native Edge subscriptions or 
memberships cost $24.99 a month 
or, if one wishes to pay up front, 
$249.99 for a full year with two 
months free. Special discounts 
apply to group memberships. 


Reservation cop accused 

By Rick Smith arrived on the scene in proper 




By Rick Smith 

The Bishop Paiute Tribe 
of California is rendering 
its full support to one of its 
reservation’s policemen accused 
of impersonating an officer of the 
law by the Inyo County District 
Attorney. 

The Courthouse News Service 
reports the officer’s arrest stems 
from a domestic disturbance 
incident on the Bishop Paiute 
reservation last Christmas Eve. 
Tribal police officer Daniel 
Johnson was dispatched to 
the home of one of the tribe’s 
members who complained his 
ex-wife, who is not a member 
of the tribe, was causing a 
disturbance and in violation of 
tribal and state domestic violence 
protective orders. 

The ex-wife is well known to 
tribal and local police because of 
numerous complaints about her 
violations of the orders. 

In a nutshell, Johnson 


arrived on the scene in proper 
uniform and a marked tribal 
police car. The ex-wife became 
confrontational and verbally 
abusive after Johnson advised her 
she was not allowed to be at her 
ex-husband’s home. The woman 
insisted she had the right to visit 
her son at the residence. 

As the woman became 
increasingly combative, Johnson 
warned the woman before he 
used a Taser to subdue her, which 
seemed to have little effect. A 
deputy from the Inyou County 
Sheriff’s Office arrived as back 
up and, as members of the 
family grew hostile toward the 
officials, more assistance was 
requested from the Bishop Police 
Department. 

Eventually, Johnson and the 
deputy restrained the woman in 
handcuffs while she was on the 
ground, but the ex-husband did 
not want her arrested. So, the 
woman was cited for trespassing, 
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Bishop Paiute Tribe policeman 
Daniel Johnson 

creating a nuisance and violation 
of the state and tribal protective 
orders. 

The Christmas and New Year 
holidays came and went and, 
on Jan. 5, Inyo County District 
Attorney Thomas Hardy accused 
Johnson of committing three 
felonies and a misdemeanor in 
the Christmas Eve domestic 
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THE FIRST SQUIRT LEAGUE HOUSE HOCKEY TEAM FROM SAULT STE. MARIE TO MAKE IT TO THE STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 30 YEARS rode off to engage in the state playoffs in a Kewadin bus early on the morn- 
ing of March 20. Pictured here, the Big Bear Squirts just before their departure to the state championships. 
Back row, from left, Jory Hominga, Joey Engle, Da’Jon Willis, Logan Pavlat, Gage McLay, Carson Kronemeyer 
and Anthony King. Front, from left, Triston Foregrave, Ethan Cook, Connor Porcaro, C.J. McKechnie, Kacence 
Gorsuch, Matthew Lumsden, Joshua Lumsden and Trevor Anderson. The Big Bear Squirts lost all three of 
their games in this year’s championship. Still, they went further than many and next year is coming. 


disturbance incident on the 
reservation. Further, on the 
following day, Inyo County 
Sheriff William Lutz issued cease 
and desist orders to the tribe 
for all tribal police officers to 
stop enforcing California laws 
and having firearms in their 
possession off of tribal lands. The 
orders claim tribal police have 
no more rights to enforce state 
or federal laws than the rights of 
private citizens. 

The tribe asserts its officers 
do not exercise state law 
enforcement and only carry their 
firearms off reservation while 
going to and from work or when 
required to cross highways during 
patrols. 

Johnson is charged with 
assault with a stun gun, false 
imprisonment, impersonating a 
police officer and battery. The 
tribe says the unprecedented 
legal action against Johnson not 


only violates common law but 
also interferes with its authority 
to maintain law and order on the 
reservation. Further, the tribe 
calls the situation a failure to 
recognize the sovereignty of the 
tribe and pledges to continue its 
public safety duties. 

The district attorney counters 
that he respects the tribe’s 
sovereignty, but says the case 
has nothing to do with tribal 
sovereignty. 

In the meantime, the tribe 
seeks court instructions to the 
sheriff’s office to not interfere 
with the tribe’s authorized law 
enforcement activities and 
declare that the tribe’s officers 
have the authority on the tribe’s 
reservation to carry out their 
official duties. 

One would hope the eyes of 
Indian Country are watching 
developments in the case. 
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keep Presque Isle Power Plant 


New state 

By Brenda Austin 

As electric utilities across 
Michigan retire coal-fired power 
plants over the coming years, the 
recent issues faced by the Upper 
Peninsula over who should pay 
to operate and update the Presque 
Isle Power Plant in Marquette can 
serve as a caution for the lower 
Peninsula, said Governor Rick 
Snyder in his Friday, March 13, 
Message on Energy. 

Snyder announced an update 
to the Presque Isle plant plan and 
said lower Michigan may face 
similar challenges soon. 

Snyder said issues over retir- 
ing coal plants would affect 
communities south of the 
Mackinac Bridge within the year. 
Consumers Energy, one of the 
state’s largest utilities, announced 
recently that it would retire seven 
coal-fired power plants with the 


agency to 

go-ahead from the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission. 

Reforming Michigan’s electri- 
cal market to require every elec- 
tric provider to protect its cus- 
tomers is an issue Snyder said he 
would like to see addressed. As 
part of that reform, Snyder creat- 
ed a new state agency in March 
that will oversee plans for reliable 
and affordable energy throughout 
Michigan - the Michigan Agency 
for Energy. The new agency 
will be included in the state’s 
Department of Licensing and 
Regulatory Affairs. 

Snyder also said during his 
address that the recent transac- 
tions between Wisconsin-based 
utility We Energies and the 
Presque Isle Power Plant’s big- 
gest customer, Cliffs Natural 
Resources, is overall a positive 
outcome for U.P. residents. A 


new five-year contract between 
We Energies and Cliffs Natural 
Resources has agreed to keep the 
Presque Isle Power Plant as the 
mines’ source of power through 
2020, when the EPA’s new air 
emission requirements take place. 

The new contract between 
Cliffs and We Energies received 
approval from the Attorney 
General and Governor Snyder’s 
office. 

When Cliffs Natural Resources 
left We Energies as their power 
supplier for the mines in 2013, 
it resulted in a loss of about 80 
percent of We Energies customer 
load in Michigan. 

In January, the governor 
announced a plan for the Upper 
Peninsula Power Company to 
purchase the Presque Isle plant 
for $1 from We Energies. The 
transaction was to be complet- 


ed by July, and a new, natural 
gas-fired plant would eventually 
replace the Presque Isle plant. 
Instead, We Energies will keep 
the Presque Isle plant and the 
mines will remain We Energies 
customers until a new plant can 
be built. 

Snyder said the proposed natu- 
ral gas plant is a long-term solu- 
tion to the U.P. ’s energy needs 
and part of a larger plan for the 
entire state that will continue to 
“cement Michigan’s energy inde- 
pendence by enabling the creation 
of Michigan-only utilities when 
that is in the ratepayers’ best 
interest.” 

Eastern Upper Peninsula utility 
Cloverland Electric Cooperative 
questions if the plan addresses 
future power needs for their cus- 
tomers. Communications man- 
ager Todd Chapman said there 


are many unanswered questions 
about the logistics of building a 
natural gas plant and if it would 
cover the load currently being 
produced. 

Instead of only trying to 
replace the Presque Isle power 
plant, he said the state should 
also consider connecting the U.P. 
with the Lower Peninsula through 
more transmission lines to share 
electricity across the Straits of 
Mackinac. 

Valerie Brader, Deputy Legal 
Counsel and Senior Policy 
Advisor to Snyder, said the plan 
for a replacement for the Presque 
Isle power plant addresses their 
biggest concerns and won’t leave 
Michigan “on the end of a very 
long extension cord,” while also 
protecting the U.P. in both the 
short and long term from System 
Support Resource charges. 


All-In-One Fitness Center receives new equipment 


By Brenda Austin 

If you have stopped by the 
All-In-One Fitness Center inside 
the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center in the Sault 
recently, you might have noticed 
the fitness center has replaced 
some of their old exercise equip- 
ment with new ones and added 
a few more weight machines to 
their offerings. 

Assistant Events Manager and 
Pro-Tern Fitness Center Manager 
Rex Matchinski said the new 
equipment is made by Precore, 
one of the bigger names in com- 
mercial grade gym equipment. 
The new additions include four 
treadmills, four EFX machines, 
four stationary bikes - two 
recumbent and two upright, a 
glut extension machine, pec deck, 
T-bar row, and preacher curl 
bench. 

Oversight of the Fitness Club 
was transferred from Chi Mukwa 
to the Health Center in January 
to allow the health program to 
support fitness activities. Health 
Center Manager Tony Abramson 
Sr., said, “The old equipment was 
aging and needed replaced, so 
we had funds that were directed 
to purchase the new equipment. 
We hope to increase the use of 
the fitness center by encouraging 
patients and clients of the health 
program to actively engage in 
fitness activities to improve their 
health. Our goal is to improve 


the health of our membership by 
encouraging them and providing 
options for them to exercise and 
stay active.” 

Abramson reminds Sault Tribe 
members that the All-In-One 
Fitness Club is free. “It’s one of 
the best equipped exercise facil- 
ities in the area,” he said. “We 
also hope to expand soon on the 
activities we provide there.” 

For those who are not Sault 
Tribe members, the monthly 
membership fee is very com- 
petitive and employees have a 
reduced rate of $25 a month. 

“Our goal is to really improve 
the health status of tribal mem- 
bers and patients of our facility, 
and physical activity is one of the 
most important aspects of living 
a healthy lifestyle,” Abramson 
said. 

Matchinski said the new 
equipment was delivered in 
mid-February and people have 
been excited to try it out. “The 
equipment is user friendly and 
fitness center employees can help 
you get started,” he said. 

Fitness center hours are 
Monday through Friday from 6 
a.m. to 9 p.m. and Saturday and 
Sunday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Chi Mukwa is closed Saturdays 
during the summer months. 

The tribe also has arrange- 
ments with clubs and groups 
throughout the seven-county ser- 
vice area where tribal members 


can go and work out or swim for 
free. Those include the pool at 
Lake Superior State University 
(http ://www. lssu.edu/norris/hours . 
php), the Manistique High School 
pool, the YMCA in Escanaba, 
the Newberry Hospital weight 
and aerobic room and Northern 
Michigan University (NMU). 

As part of the Sault Tribe 
Recreation Partnership with 
NMU, members are able to: 
Utilize the PEIF Recreation 
Center, which includes an eight 
route indoor climbing wall, 
complete sets of free and circuit 
weight equipment along with 67 
cardio machines; access racquet- 
ball, volleyball and basketball 
courts; swim in the eight lane, 

2 5 -yard lap pool or dive in the 
diving well; and participate in up 
to 30 different types of drop-in 
fitness classes. All they have to 
do is provide their Sault Tribe 
identification for each person 
wishing to access the facility, sign 
in on the sign in sheet and get a 
hand stamp. Hours for the facility 
depend on the time of year (they 
differ during the school year and 
summer). For a complete listing 
of NMUs programs, check out 
their website at www.nmu.edu/ 
recreation. 

Chi Mukwa Arena is located 
on the Sault Tribe reservation in 
Sault Ste. Marie adjacent to the 
powwow grounds and ceremonial 
building. 



Rex Matchinski with some of the new equipment at the Chi Mukwa 
All-In-One Fitness Center. The new gear and all of the other amenities 
of the fitness center are free for the use of Sault Tribe members. Tribal 
employees are entitled to a discounted rate of $25 a month for a fit- 
ness center membership, and competitive rates apply to all others. 


Board resolutions passed at the March 24 meeting 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors met for a regularly 
scheduled meeting on March 24 
in Manistique, all board members 
were present. 

Nine resolutions were passed 
during the meeting, with two 
passing by unanimous vote. 

Resolution 2015-57: FY 2014 
Year End Reconciliation - The 
reallocation of tribal support in 
the amount of $243,779.46 to cost 
centers for the Child Care Center, 
Northern Travel and Indirect was 
approved. 

A reduction in total tribal 
support of $576,973.52 was also 
approved. 

Res. 2015-58: Education 
- Child Care Center FY 2015 
Budget Modification - An FY 
2015 budget modification to the 
Child Care Center was approved 


to decrease state revenue by 
$34,005.62 and other revenue by 
$38,680.77. 

This modification reflects 
changes to the personnel sheet. 

Res. 2015-59: Youth 
Development Fund FY 2015 
Budget Modification - A budget 
modification to the FY 2015 
Youth Development Fund for 
an increase in other revenue of 
$8,436 was approved. 

The funds are a carryover from 
2014. 

Res. 2015-60: Michigan Public 
Health Institute Community 
Research Grant FY 2015 Budget 
Modification - A FY 2015 budget 
modification was approved to 
increase other revenue $748.18, 
change the personnel sheets and 
reallocate expenses. 

Res. 2015-61: IHS Special 


Diabetes FY 2015 Budget 
Modification National Indian 
Health Board (NIHB) Tribal 
Accreditation Support Initiative 
Acceptance of Grant and 
Establishment of FY 2016 
Budget - The board accepted 
the NIHB Tribal Accreditation 
Support initiative and also 
approved the FY 2015 budget 
modification for IHS Special 
Diabetes, to change the personnel 
sheet and reallocate expenses, 
and established a FY 2016 budget 
for the NIHB Support Initiative 
with monies received from NIHB 
of $10,500. 

Res. 2015-62: Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Great Lakes Restorative 
Initiative (GLRI) Wildlife and 
Coastal Program Establishment 
of FY 2015 Budgets - FY 2015 
budgets were established for 


the GLRI Wildlife and for the 
US Fish and Wildlife Services 
Coastal Program in the amounts 
of $86,008.81 (BIA revenue) and 
$61,973.55 respectively. 

Res. 2015-63: FY 2015 
Governmental Capital Purchases 
Budget - The board appropri- 
ated a total of $171,398 for the 
FY 2015 Governmental Capital 
Purchases Budget, of which 
$9,500 will come from other rev- 
enue/fund balance and $161,898 
from tribal support. 

Res. 2015-64: FY 2016 Budget 
Document 00 1 - The board 
approved FY 2016 budget docu- 
ment 001 totaling $4,805,556, of 
which $4,210 comes from tribal 
support. 

Res. 2015-65: Modifying 
Health Center Service Delivery 
Model and Benefit Eligibility 


Policy - The board adopted and 
directed the implementation of 
the Service Delivery Model and 
Benefit Eligibility Policy super- 
seding previous policies effective 
Jan. 1, 2015. 

The board authorized contin- 
ued delivery of health services 
to individuals who are not other- 
wise eligible for health services 
in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act, and that such 
services will not result in denial 
or diminishment of health ser- 
vices to those otherwise entitled 
to health services under the Sault 
Tribe’s Compact and Funding 
Agreement with the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

To see these and previous 
resolutions in their entirety, visit 
www. saulttribe. com. 
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Advocacy Resource Center assists victims of crime 


By Brenda Austin 

Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services is the social ser- 
vices branch of the Sault Tribe 
and has three components: Direct 
Services, Child Placement and the 
Advocacy Resource Center. 

The Advocacy Resource 
Center (ARC) component pro- 
vides comprehensive voluntary 
assistance and support to victims 
of crime and survivors of abusive 
relationships. A wide variety of 
services are available to all vic- 
tims and survivors regardless of 
law enforcement involvement, or 
length of time since the assault, 
abuse or crime. 

Those services include advo- 
cacy, legal aid, community educa- 
tion, outpatient behavioral health 
for sexual assault survivors, and 
the Lodge of Bravery. 

The ARC employs three case 
managers who provide advocacy 
assistance to victims to manage 
their trauma and assist with the 
resolution of victimization. The 
case managers can assist with 
the completion of community 
resource and Crime Victims 
Compensation applications and 
assist with the filing of Personal 
Protection Service orders. Case 
managers can also provide trans- 
portation and attend court hear- 
ings in tribal, state and federal 
courts to provide support for the 
victim throughout a criminal case. 

Legal aid is available in the 
form of civil legal representation 
for victims of intimate partner 
violence. Services include repre- 
sentation for divorce, child custo- 
dy and child support issues. 

The Lodge of Bravery is for 
women and child victims of 
violence in need of immediate 
safety. The shelter provides a 
safe environment while provid- 
ing assistance with locating and 
applying for community services 
to support the location of safe 
alternative living arrangements. 

Community Educator Amy 
McCoy creates and implements 
non-violence education involving 
Anishinaabe language and cul- 
ture and says it’s an educational 
process that is healing in and of 
itself. She meets with people one 
on one, participates in community 
outreach events, does women’s 
Full Moon ceremonies every 
month for survivors, and works 
with groups at the shelter. 

To be eligible for ARC ser- 
vices you must be a victim or sur- 
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vivor; a family member or friend 
needing information about how to 
support a victim or survivor; and 
live within the seven county ser- 
vice area (Chippewa, Mackinac, 
Luce, Alger, Schoolcraft, Delta 
and Marquette). 

If you do not meet eligibility 
criteria, ARC staff will assist you 
with referrals to other agencies. 
There are no fees associated with 
services provided by the ARC. 

ARC Program Manager Jami 
Moran, said, “If there is a vic- 
tim that calls from within the 
seven-county service area that is 
seeking immediate safety, we will 
go pick them up and bring them 
to the Lodge of Bravery. If they 
want advocacy support services, 
we will go to them.” 

“We will assist anyone who 
is outside of the seven-county 
service area with locating victim 
support services where they are at 
or assisting with the development 
of a plan for them to come to the 
service area,” Moran said. 

Case Manager and Victim 
Advocate Jenna McKerchie, said, 
“The ARC assists victims with 
gaining their independence by 
helping them gain employment 
and offering shelter. We offer 
educational and behavioral health 
services to help them understand 


they can live a healthy normal 
life and get away from an abusive 
relationship that many victims 
don’t know isn’t normal. Our job 
is not to push them into doing 
something, but to give them 
options of what services are 
available and what their life could 
be like.” 

The length of stay at the 
Lodge of Bravery is based on 
each individual resident’s circum- 
stances. “Finding and getting into 
housing can take a long time, or 
they may have bad credit or a 
myriad of other issues that detour 
them from getting housing or a 
job. We want them to feel com- 
fortable and safe and do things as 
they can,” McKerchie said. 

Case Manager Nicole Bye said 
they never pass judgment on vic- 
tims. “The door is always open 
and we are always here. Don’t 
be embarrassed to come see us if 
you need any of the services ARC 
offers,” she said. 

Moran said the services they 
offer their clients are life saving 
and life altering. “Creating aware- 
ness, educating and supporting 
the victim is what we are here 
for. We have victims who come 
in seeking services with a goal 
of remaining or returning to their 
partner. It’s not our role to tell 


them they are doing something 
wrong — it’s to offer uncondi- 
tional support and safety planning 
for what they can do to keep 
themselves as safe as possible.” 

On average a woman will 
leave her abusive partner seven 
to 12 times before she leaves for 
good. 

McKerchie and Moran agree 
there is a misconception in soci- 
ety about the reasons a person 
stays with an abusive partner. If 
a victim leaves, this may mean 
the loss of access to a vehicle or 
the loss of their only means of 
income. Other reasons victims 
may remain in the relationship is 
to avoid potential custody issues 
and having nowhere else to go. 

“They don’t know where they 
are going to live or how they will 
get food. How are they going to 
supply their family with what 
they need without a job? Many 
women stay until they can find 
those resources,” McKerchie 
said. 

Moran said all of the ARC’S 
current employees are Sault Tribe 
members and understand the gen- 
erational trauma that is specific 
to Native American survivors. 

“Our people have experienced 
the assimilation of the boarding 
school era and forced reloca- 


tion onto reservations — we 
understand that trauma, while a 
non-Native provider may not,” 
said Moran. “This historical 
victimization is unique specifi- 
cally to Native American people. 
Survivors and victims are not 
going to have immediate access 
to their culture and traditions at 
non-tribal facilities.” 

According to Moran, last year 
there were three shelters in the 
state of Michigan run by tribes, 
but one of those had to close. 

“So, right now, there are only 
two remaining tribally operated 
shelters within the entire state of 
Michigan which has been identi- 
fied as one of the top 10 Native 
American populated states in the 
nation,” said Moran. 

She added, “With emergency 
shelter being the number one 
request made by victims to the 
National Domestic Violence 
Hotline, it is critical that we 
maintain our shelter and advoca- 
cy support services that are spe- 
cific to Native American victims. 
It’s all about making a healthier 
seven generations and it starts 
here.” 

To contact the ARC, call (906) 
632-1808, or (877) 639-7820. 
Their 24-hour crisis pager num- 
ber is (906) 278-0033. 


2 Rivers Agency 


2681 Ashmun St. (M-129) 

Sautl Ste. Marie MI 49783 

906 - 253-1904 

QJi l/CA 6 
fRBS I'hAA+A&hC* 
Quek! 


NuStar 

MMEzmsMSMsanm 


Auto 

Commercial 

Speciality 

Home 

Ask about 
our Life 
Insurance 
Program 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 


Home Improvement Program's 


The Sault Tribe Housing Authority will 
have staff available to assist tribal 
elders in completing the application 
process, determine eligibility, and 
answer questions regarding the 
available Home Improvement Program’s 
at local elder lunches and meetings. 
Housing does not have any Emergency 
Programs & funding is not guaranteed 
for each applicant. 


Mark Your Calendars 


If you would like more information about 
th e Ho m e I mpr o ve me n t Pro gr am s pie ase 
contact: Annie Thibert 
Home Ownership Specialist 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
(906)495-5555 or (800)794-4072 


Manistique 

04/8/15 @11:30 am 
St. Ignace 
4/10/15 @11:30 am 
Escanaba 
4/16/15 @5:00 pm 
Hessel 

4/20/15 @11:30 am 
Sault Ste Marie 

05/6/15 @11:30 am 

Marquette 


5/7/ 15 @ 5: 

Munis 



5/18/15® 

Naubi 


5/27/15 € 



6/19/15 
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Bear and elk permit applications for 2015 


201 5 Sault Tribe Bear Application 


The 2014 bear application period will run from May 1st -June 1st 2015. All applications must be received by the Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department before 5:00 PM on June 1 st, 201 5. A lottery will be conducted at the June Conservation Committee Meeting. Please be sure to 
indicate which Bear Management Unit you are applying for (see map below). 


First name 



Middle name 


Last name 



Address 



City 


State 


Zip code 



File numbed red# on Tribal card) 
Date of birth 



STS number ( red # on Harvest card) 


Phone number 




Sex 


E-mail address 



Please select one of the following Bear Management Units. Please note 
that all Sault Tribe bear permits are only valid with in the 1 836 Ceded 
Territory. See map for generalized boundaries of each Bear 

Management Unit 


Upper Peninsula 

Lower Peninsula 

2 Newberry 

□ Red Oak 

2 Gwinn 

2 Baldwin 

2 Baraga 

2 Drummond 

2 Gladwin 


There is a $4 application fee. Each bear application must be 
accompanied by a check or money order for $4. Elders (60 and older) 
and youth (1 6 and under) are not required to pay application fees. 

Please send all applications to: 

IFWD Bear Application 
PO Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

For questions, please contact the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife 
Department @ 906.632.61 32 


Baraga 



Gladwin 


Foraging for edibles this spring? 

Send in your photos to jdburton@saulttribe.net. 



2015 Sault Tribe Elk Application 


The 2015 Elk application period will run from May 1st -June 1st, 2014. All applications must be received by the Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department before 5:00 PM on June 1 st, 201 5. A lottery will be conducted at the June Conservation Committee Meeting. 


First Name 



Middle Name 


Last Name 



Address 



City 


State 


Zip code 



File number (red #on Tribal ID 


Phone number 


STS number ( red # on harvest card 



Date of Birth 


Sex 



E-mail address 


There is a $4 application fee. Each elk application must be accompanied by a check or money order for $4. Elders (60 and older) and youth (1 6 and under) are not required 
to pay application fees. 

Please send all applications to: 

IFWD Elk Application 
PO Box 925 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

For questions, please contact the Sault Tribe Inland Fish & Wildlife Department @ 906.632.61 32 
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Fly a kite to celebrate Month of the Young Child 


By Tiffany Menard 

April is known throughout 
the country as the Month of the 
Young Child. 

It’s a time to focus on chil- 
dren, their families and the 
professionals who work directly 
with them and on their behalf. 
The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Education 
Division has three individual 
departments (Head Start, Early 
Head Start and Child Care) that 
collaborate together and with 
many other departments in the 
tribe and the community on 
behalf of young children. 

During the month of April, 
individuals are encouraged to 
show their support for young 
children by wearing a purple 
ribbon. The children and staff at 
the Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
programs are going to be wearing 
purple on April 22 to show their 
support. 

In addition, around the state 
various programs are encouraged 
to sponsor a Kite Day at home, 
care and development centers, 
schools and in communities. 

The Child Care Center is going 


to host a Kite Day on April 29. 
Please join us by wearing purple 
and flying a kite in support of 
young children in your communi- 
ty regardless of your location. 

Evidence supports the fact that 
children develop and learn best 
in the context of a community 
where they are safe and valued, 
their physical needs are met and 
they feel psychologically secure. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians, Early 
Childhood Education programs 
believes our children are our 
future leaders, and the survival of 
the Ojibwe way of life depends 
on the actions we undertake 
today. 

After all, children are our 
most valuable resource as we 
look towards our future and a 
better tomorrow. 

If you are interested in enroll- 
ing your child in one of these 
programs please contact us at 
(906) 632-5258 or 635-7722. 

Right, Ms. JoAnne teaches bead- 
ing at the Sault Child Care Center 
as Ms. Beth and Ms. Dana watch 
over youngsters outside. 


Free GED classes offered 


Consolidated Community 
Schools Services (CCSS) and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Education 
Department sponsors free GED 
classes in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
at JKL Bahweting Middle School, 
Mondays-Thursdays, 6-9 p.m., 
as well as at MI Works! Agency, 
Mondays- Wednesdays, 12:30-4 
p.m. 

For more information, please 
call Tanya Pages at 632-6098 or 


email tpages@eup.kl2.mi.us. 

For information on other EUP 
GED programs, call Tanya Pages 
at 632-6098, tpages@eup.kl2. 
mi.us, or CCSS at 495-7305. 

Registration is open to tribal 
and non-tribal community 
members from September through 
May - get started today! 

The 2014-15 graduation takes 
place on May 21, 2015, - there 
is still time to finish your GED 
testing! 


Tribal scholarships offered 


This year, the Sault Tribe 
Higher Education Department is 
offering a total of 58 scholarships. 
Sault Tribe member and ISHPI 
founder, Noah Leask, donated 
35 scholarships of $1,000 each, 
named the Noah Thomas Leask 
Family Scholarships. Also includ- 
ed among the 58 scholarships are 
four special needs scholarships, 
two for students under 1 8 and two 
for students over 18, who have 
documented physical or emotion- 
al disabilities. This year’s schol- 
arship applicants will be allowed 
to pick one topic from the three 
assigned essay topics chosen by 
the Sault Tribe Higher Education 
Scholarship Committee. A 
two-page essay guideline sheet 
and a provided cover letter are 
included in the Higher Education 
Application Packet. The deadline 


is June 1, 2015. 

Students living in the state of 
Michigan who are planning to 
attend full-time will want to apply 
for the grant program. This is an 
unmet need program based on 
the information provided by your 
college’s financial aid office. The 
deadline to apply is July 1, 2015. 

For complete program details 
or to print off an application 
packet, please visit the Higher 
Education section of our website 
www.saulttribe.com. The 2015- 
lb Higher Education application 
has pink highlights. Last year’s 
application packet will not be 
accepted. 

For more information, contact 
Brandi MacArthur, administra- 
tive assistant, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education at bmacarthur@ 
saulttribe.net. 


Head Start and Early Head 
Start accepting applications 


Sault Tribe Head Start and 
Early Head Start are currently 
accepting applications for the 
2015-16 school year. 

Early Head Start openings 
at the center and home-based 
options, which serves pregnant 
women and children from 
newborn to three years old. 
Services available in Chippewa 
and Mackinac counties. 

Head Start in Sault Ste. 
Marie and St. Ignace center- 
based services for children who 
will be three years old by Sept. 


1, 2015. 

Head Start and Early Head 
Start are high quality programs 
focused on comprehensive 
services and serves children 
from income eligible families 
who are members of a federally 
recognized tribe. We have a 
professional team to provide 
services for children with 
disabilities. 

For more information, please 
call 906-635-7722 or check us 
out on Facebook at Sault Tribe 
Early Childhood Program. 



It's about people 



We have policy and we follow it. But we never forget for a 
minute that it's about people not policy. That's community bank- 
ing. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 




NATIONAL 

BANK 


“We’re Right Here 
at Home " 

Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY & MORAN TOWNSHIP, ST. IGNACE 
CEOAHVILLE - MACKINAC ISLAND 
NAUBINWAY * NEWBERRY 


Member FDIC 




M^y driwgWRgSpi 

132 N. State St. • Ph (906) 643-6800 
P.G. Bo* 187 - St. Ignace, Ml 49781 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.com 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula s 
oldest community bank, 
celebrating I26vcars of 
continuous service to the area. 



Member FDIC 
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NURSE Corps 2015 scholarship applications sought 


The 2015 NURSE Corps 
Scholarship Program application 
cycle is now open and closes 
on May 21, 2015, at 7:30 p.m., 
Eastern Time. Please refer to the 
2015 Application and Program 
Guidance for all of the program 
requirements, available online at 
www.hrsa.gov/loanscholarships/ 
scholarships/nursing. 

The program assists students 
completing nursing education 
by paying tuition, fees and other 
education costs, while providing 
a monthly living stipend. The 
program is open to full-time 
or part-time nursing students 
accepted or enrolled in diploma, 
associate, baccalaureate or 
graduate nursing programs at 
accredited schools in the U.S. 
Upon graduation, scholarship 
program members fulfill a 
service commitment at an 
eligible NURSE Corps site. 

The program continues to 
be competitive and applicants 


are encouraged to begin the 
application process early as on 
average it takes approximately 
three weeks to complete the 
application. 

Applicants are encouraged to 
participant in two application 
technical assistance conference 
calls with program staff, 
information about the calls 
is also on the website. Prior 
to the calls, applicants are 
encouraged to view the 
NURSE Corps Scholarship 
Technical Assistance Webinar 
with more information on the 
application process and service 
requirements. 

The technical assistance 
conference calls are available on 
the following dates: 

1 ) April 7, 8-10 p.m. ET, 
dial-in number (800) 779-8389, 
passcode 8645774. 

2) May 16, 1-3 p.m. ET, 
dial-in number (800) 779-8389, 
passcode 8645774. 


Also, to learn more, please 
view our member story video 
featuring Kay Smullen, at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
MD. 

The NURSE Corps 
Scholarship Program enables 
students accepted or enrolled 
in a diploma, associate, 
baccalaureate or graduate 
nursing programs, including 
RN to BSN, RN to MSN-NP, 
Direct Entry MSN-NP program 
to receive funding for tuition, 
fees and other educational costs 
in exchange for working at an 
eligible NURSE Corps site upon 
graduation. 

The NURSE Corps 
Scholarship Program is a 
selective program of the U.S. 
government that helps alleviate 
the critical shortage of nurses 
currently experienced by certain 
types of health care facilities 
areas with shortages of health 
professionals. Upon graduation, 


NURSE Corps Scholarship 
recipients work at these 
facilities for at least two years, 
earning the same competitive 
salary and benefits as any new 
hire. 

As much as half of the award 
funds are reserved for students 
pursuing a master’s level nurse 
practitioner degree. 

Benefits 

The NURSE Corps 
Scholarship Program provides 
nursing students with financial 
support in exchange for a 
commitment to serve at least 
two-years in a qualifying 
NURSE Corps site. 

Participants receive tuition, 
eligible fees, other reasonable 
costs (such as books, clinical 
supplies, instruments and 
uniforms) and a monthly 
stipend ($1,316 for the 2015-16 
academic year). 

Eligible applicants 

• U.S. citizens (born or 


naturalized), nationals or lawful 
permanent residents enrolled 
or accepted for enrollment in 
a professional nursing degree 
program (baccalaureate, 
graduate, associate degree, or 
diploma) at accredited school of 
nursing in the U.S. 

• Begin classes no later than 
Sept. 30. 

• Free from any federal 
judgment liens. 

• Free from existing service 
commitments 

• Not delinquent on a federal 
debt. 

Selection criteria 

Preference is given to 
qualified applicants with the 
greatest financial need who 
are enrolled or accepted for 
enrollment in an accredited 
undergraduate nursing program 
or master’s nurse practitioner 
program as full-time students. 

We look forward to receiving 
your completed application. 


Indigenous Summer Enrichment Camp announced 


The Central Michigan 
University Office of Native 
American Programs invites 
all American Indian students 
interested in exploring life 
at college to apply for the 
week-long North American 
Indigenous Summer Enrichment 
Camp during July 12-17. 

The first 20 students who 


return completed applications 
will be accepted to the program. 
Students will be housed in a 
residence hall and involved in 
activities on the CMU campus. 
Registration fee of $25 applies. 

The camp is an opportunity 
to hone understanding and 
competency in academics, 
culture, college preparation, 


critical thinking and the learning 
community. Students will 
develop stronger academic skills 
such as how to properly take 
notes, prepare for examinations 
and using resources such as 
libraries. 

Participants also receive 
lessons on Anishinaabe 
language, history and current 


issues. In learning how to 
prepare for college, students 
will attend admission 
workshops, explore career 
services and financial aid. 
Another aspect of the camp is 
to teach students about critical 
thinking skills, students will 
be challenged to look at issues 
from multiple perspectives 


rather than one. Further, the 
group will work on learning 
community team building skills 
and understand the value of 
working together. 

For more information, 
contact CMU Native American 
Programs, 110 Bovee University 
Center, Mount Pleasant, MI 
48859, phone (989) 774-2508. 


LSSU offers mobile application 
development course in Escanaba 


A course in mobile 
applications development 
(CSCI351) starts on May 11 in 
Escanaba on the campus of Bay 
College. 

This course is an introduction 
to the development of 
applications for smart phones 
and tablets using a simulator 
and provisioning to mobile 
devices, user interfaces, touch 
events, data management and 
graphics, interaction with camera, 
accelerometer and location 


hardware. 

The class meets Mondays 
through Thursdays, 9-10:50 a.m., 
for six weeks. 

Students with at least 
one semester of computer 
programming are able to enroll 
in this class. This course applies 
towards earning a Bachelor of 
Science in computer networking 
from Lake Superior State 
University, a degree that LSSU 
offers on its main campus in Sault 
Ste. Marie and is offering on 


Bay College’s campus, based on 
demand. 

In order to sign up for the 
LSSU course, students should 
apply now at www.lssu.edu as 
registration opens April 3, 2015. 

For more information on how 
to sign up for the course or for 
degree programs available in 
Escanaba, please contact Heidi 
Baumgartner at (906) 217-4123 
or hbaumgartner@lssu.edu, run a 
web search on Bay College LSSU 
or friend us on Facebook. 


Liedei graduates from BMCC online 

I’m Stephanie Liedei and I recently received my Associate of 
Arts degree in business administration from Bay Mills Community 
College. 

I was a full time student online at Bay Mills while working full 
time as an appointment clerk for the Sault Tribe Behavioral Health 
program. A couple of my favorite classes were marketing and busi- 
ness law. I also enjoyed several of the cultural classes Bay Mills 
offers, including contemporary Native American literature and histo- 
ry and organization of Michigan Indian tribes. 

I’m thankful I was able to complete this program online while 
working full time, as I also have an almost six-year-old son I pro- 
vide for and juggling and physically going to class as well would 
have been extremely difficult. I would not have been able to accom- 
plish raising my son, working full time and being a full time student 
without the help from my parents, Dan and Janet Liedei, so I would 
like to thank both of them for their never ending love and support. 


2015 Honoring Nations program semifinalists announced 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. - The 
Harvard Project on American 
Indian Economic Development’s 
Honoring Nations program is 
pleased to announce the selection 
of 19 semifinalists for the 2015 
cycle of the prestigious Honoring 
Nations awards. Honoring 
Nations identifies, celebrates and 
shares excellence in American 
Indian tribal governance. At 
the heart of Honoring Nations 
are the principles that tribes 
themselves hold the key to 
generating social, political, and 
economic prosperity and that 
self-governance plays a crucial 
role in building and sustaining 
strong, healthy Indian nations. 

This year’s applicants included 
70 outstanding tribal programs 
representing 110 tribes and five 
tribal consortia. Nineteen of the 
most innovative and successful 
programs were selected as 
semifmalists (see below). These 
programs have demonstrated 
tremendous impact in their 


communities and evidenced great 
effectiveness, significance to 
sovereignty, transferability and 
sustainability - the criteria by 
which Honoring Nations assesses 
applicant programs. Each of 
these programs will be presented 
to the board of governors, and 
the board will select six applicant 
programs to receive site visits. In 
October, the Honoring Nations 
Board will select three programs 
as high honors and as many as 
three other programs will be 
selected as honors. Awarded 
programs provide models of 
success. By sharing their best 
practices, all governments - 
tribal and non-tribal alike - can 
benefit. 

“The Harvard Project’s 
Honoring Contributions in 
the Governance of American 
Indian Nations celebrates our 
peoples, not only as survivors, 
but as innovators and designers 
for our next generations,” said 
Chief Oren Lyons, chief and 


faithkeeper of the Onondaga 
Indian Nation and chairman 
emeritus of the Honoring Nations 
Board of Governors. 

Honoring Nations is the flagship 
program of the Harvard Project 
on American Indian Economic 
Development at the John F. 
Kennedy School of Government 
at Harvard University and 
is a member of a worldwide 
family of “governmental best 
practices” awards programs. 

As the program’s director, 

Megan Minoka Hill (Oneida 
Nation of Wisconsin) explains, 
“By recognizing success, 
Honoring Nations gives a voice 
to outstanding examples of 
innovation and excellence in 
tribal governance and serves 
to transform and inspire local 
governments across the Indian 
Country and beyond.” 
Semifmalists programs: 

• Academic Readiness Effort, 
Santa Ynez Band of Chumash 
Indians, California 


• Comanche Nation Funeral 
Home, Comanche Nation, 
Oklahoma 

• First to Implement HEARTH 
Act-Residential Leasing, 

Pokagon Band of Potawatomi, 
Michigan. 

• Flathead Finance Program, 
Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes, Montana 

• GeoSpatial Information, 
Chickasaw Nation, Oklahoma 

• Healthy and Whole, 
Suquamish Tribe, Washington 

• Ho-Chunk Village, 
Winnebago Tribe, Nebraska 

• Kenai Peninsula CASA, 
Kenaitze Indian Tribe, Alaska 

• Khapo Kidz Initiative, 

Pueblo of Santa Clara, New 
Mexico 

• Menominee Model of Long- 
Term Care, Menominee Indian 
Tribe, Wisconsin 

• Meskwaki Food Sovereignty 
Initiative, Sac and Fox Tribe of 
the Mississippi in Iowa 

• Native American Drug and 


Gang Initiative, Bad River, 
Ho-Chunk, Lac Court Oreilles, 
Lac du Flambeau, Menominee, 
Oneida, Red Cliff, St. Croix, 
and Stockbridge-Munsee Tribal 
Communities, Wisconsin 

• New Home Construction 
Program, Cherokee Nation, 
Oklahoma 

• Nez Perce Tribe Fisheries 
Department, Nez Perce Tribe, 
Idaho 

• Ohero:kon “Under the 
Husk” Rites of Passage, Mohawk 
Nation/ Akwesasne, New York 

• School Based Health 
Centers, Fort Peck Assiniboine 
and Sioux Tribes, Montana 

• Tiny Turtles Preschool 
Program, Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewa Indians, North 
Dakota 

• Witaya Care, Shakopee 
Mdewakanton Sioux Community, 
Minnesota 

• Yurok Tribe Sustainable 
Forest Project, Yurok Tribe, 
California. 
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Walking on 


WILLIAM CARPENTIER 

William “Bill” Carpentier Jr., 
68, passed away on March 31, 
2015, at his home in Indian River, 
Mich. He was born on Aug. 2, 
1946, in Flint, Mich., to William 
and Mary (nee Smith) Carpentier 
Sr. 

He grew up in Indian River 
and graduated from Inland Lakes 
Public Schools in 1966. On June 
22, 1968, he married the former 
Vickie Badge in Carson City, 
Mich. The couple made their 
home in Chicago before moving 
to Saginaw. In 1975, Bill and 
Vickie moved to Indian River 
where they have lived since. 

In his earlier years, Bill was 
employed as a mechanic, and 
later worked with his brothers, 
Steve and Gerry, as a painter and 
decorator. For the past 20-plus 
years, Bill worked on the main- 
tenance crew for Tuscarora 
Township. He enjoyed the out- 
of-doors, especially hunting 
and fishing. He enjoyed playing 
softball, bowling and NASCAR. 
He was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of the Chippewa 
Indians. 

Bill is survived by his wife, 
Vickie; siblings, Chuck (Sue) 
Rhodes of Clio, Mich., Gerry 
(Jan) Carpentier of Alanson, 
Donovan (Judith) Rhodes of 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jimmy (Maria) 
Rhodes of Toms River, N.J., 
and Glenn Rhodes of Clewiston, 
Fla.; several nieces, nephews, 
great-nieces and -nephews; god- 
son, great godson, and many 
other family members and 
friends. 

Besides his parents, Bill was 
preceded in death by his step-fa- 
ther, Donovan Rhodes Sr., and 
siblings, Mary Carpentier and 
Steve Carpentier. 

A graveside service will take 
place at Ohioville Cemetery, 
in Indian River, and will be 
announced at a later date. 

Memorial contributions are 
suggested to Hospice of the 
Straits or the family. Lintz 
Funeral Home in Indian River 
served the Carpentier family. 
Online condolences may be made 
at www.stonefuneralhomeinc. 
com. 


PAULA M. KARPOWICZ 

Paula M. Karpowicz of Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich., passed 
away on Jan. 

16, 2015, at 
McKinley 
Manor. She 
was born on 
Feb. 13, 1921, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, the 
daughter of Percy and Dorothy 
Scott. 

She was a member of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 
Throughout her lifetime she had 
many needlework projects, cro- 
cheting, sewing and needlepoint. 
She also became an expert in 
ceramics. 

She retired as a director of the 
federal housing project. She was 
also a member of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church. Paula enjoyed 
playing bingo with her friends at 
McKinley Manor. 

She is survived by her daugh- 
ters, Linda McCutchan and 
Kellie (Karpowicz) King; six 
grandchildren, Tim McCutchan, 
Molly McCutchan, Amy 
Segelnick, Andy McCutchan, 
Michael King and Samantha 
King: six great-grandchildren, 
Alex Segelnick, Layla Segelnick, 
Talia Segelnick, Ashley 
McCutchan, Maggie McCutchan 
and Gracie McCutchan; dear 
friends, Don and Arlyce 
Ausdemore; and residents, staff 
of McKinley Manor. 

She is predeceased by her 
husband, Leonard Karpowicz, 
whom she married on May 1 , 
1965; a sister, Roberta Goetz 
King; and a brother, Deo Thomas 
Scott. 

Services took place on April 
8 at Oaklawn Chapel Gardens 
with Deacon Bill Piche officiat- 
ing. Memorials to St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church would be appre- 
ciated. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home assisted the fam- 
ily. Condolences may be left at 
w w w.clarkbaileyne whouse .com . 


RAYMOND N. KROL 

Raymond N. Krol, 78, of 
Goetz ville, Mich., died on Friday, 
March 27, 2015 at home. He was 
born May 
20, 1936, in 
Warren, Mich., 
to Stanley P. 
and Jane (nee 
Surage) Krol. 

Ray grew 
up in Warren 
where he 
attended St. 

Clements Catholic School in 
Centerline, Mich., through the 
eighth grade and then transferred 
to Lincoln School in Warren, 
graduating in 1955. While at 
Lincoln, he met Sally P. Forsythe 
and they married on July 28, 
1956, in Warren. Ray attended 
DeVry Institute of Technology 
and then worked as an electri- 
cian for Hydra-Matic (General 
Motors), retiring in 1999. After 
retiring, he and Sally moved to 
Goetzville, the area where his 
parents grew up. 

Ray was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and United 
Auto Workers, Local 909, in 
Warren. He enjoyed going to the 
Detroit Tiger’s baseball games 
with his family and going to Las 
Vegas with his son, Dan. He also 
enjoyed fishing, hunting, and 
playing card and board games 
with his grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 

Ray is survived by his wife, 
Sally; children, Daniel R. Krol of 
Center Line, Mich., Thomasine 
A. Taormina (Ed) of Royal Oak, 
Mich., and Matthew D. Krol Sr. 
of Goetzville; grandchildren, 
Roseann P. Krol, Raymond D. 
Krol, William D. Hunter, Luke 
J. Hunter, Marie A. Demeuse, 
Janice L. Krol and Matthew D. 
Krol Jr.; great-grandchildren, 
Arianna, Emmerson, Camren, 
Liam and Desmond; sister, Ruth 
Jacqualine O’ Lear of Goetzville; 
and many nieces and nephews. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents and one son, Joseph 
N. Krol. 

Visitation and services with 
Father Janusz Romanek as 


celebrant took place on April 1 at 
St. Stanislaus Catholic Church in 
Goetzville. 

In lieu of flowers, please 
consider memorial contributions 
to Hospice of the EUP, 308 W. 
12th Avenue, Sault Ste. Marie, 

MI 49783; hospiceoftheeup.com 

R. Galer Funeral Home of 
Pickford, Mich, served the 
family. Condolences may be 
sent to the family at www. 
rgalerfuneralhome .com . 

EUGENE P. MUSCOE 

Eugene Phillip Muscoe, 80, 
of Cedarville and Lansing, 

Mich., died on March 17, 2015, 
in Lansing. He was born May 
31, 1934, in Detroit, Mich., to 
Mitchell and Marguerite (nee 
Hutchinson) Muscoe. 

Eugene grew up in Cedarville 
and graduated 
from Cedarville 
High school. 

He attended 
the University 
of Iowa with 
a football 
scholarship. He 
transferred to 
Michigan State 
University to 
complete his bachelor’s degree in 
education and was granted two 
national scholarships to complete 
his master’s degree at Michigan 
State. Eugene married Shirley 
Jane Todd on Jan. 3, 1957, in 
Angola, Ind., while they were 
both students at Michigan State. 
They both became educators. 
Eugene taught math at Lake 
Orion Middle School for 13 years 
before teaching elementary school 
for 25 years at Mason County 
Central Schools in Scottville, 
Mich. After they retired, Eugene 
and Shirley lived in Arizona 
during the winter for many years. 

Eugene was a member of 
Our Lady of the Snows Catholic 
Church in Hessel, Mich., and the 
Downtown Lansing Coaching 
Club. He enjoyed biking, 
cross country skiing, golfing 
and traveling. He was an avid 
Michigan State University fan 
of all athletics but especially 
enjoyed football and basketball. 
He and Shirley attended countless 


events, both athletic and cultural, 
on the Michigan State Campus. 
Go Green! 

Eugene is survived by his wife, 
Shirley; son, Michael (Tracy) 
Muscoe of Howell, Mich.; 
daughter, Sally (Ross) Williams 
of Toronto, Ont., Canada; and 
granddaughters, Aimee Muscoe, 
Taylor Williams and Tessa 
Williams; and one sister-in-law, 
Carol Muscoe. 

He was preceded in death by 
one daughter, Joanne Muscoe; 
and brothers, Mitchell, Kenneth, 
Donald and Robert Muscoe. 

Visitation took place March 
22 and services following on 
March 23 at Our Lady of the 
Snows Catholic Church in Hessel 
with Father Janusz Romanek as 
celebrant. His remains will be 
laid to rest in Cedar Cemetery in 
Cedarville at a later date. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to the family in care 
of R. Galer Funeral Home. 
Contributions will be given to 
Jamie Spore, a former student 
of both Eugene and Shirley, 
who needs ongoing treatment of 
spinal bifida. Read about Jamie 
at http://www.shorelinemedia. 
net/ludington_daily_news/news/ 
entertainment/article_2b5 97 aaa- 
2a7d- 1 1 e4-9 1 8a-00 1 9bb2963f4 . 
html ?mode=j qm . 

Condolences may be 
sent to the family at www. 
rgalerfuneralhome .com . 

JUNE C. PORCARO 

June Curran Porcaro, a lifelong 
resident of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., lost 
her battle 
with cancer 
on March 12 
at the age of 
87 when the 
lord took her 
home. She was 
the daughter 
of Antoine 
and Mable 
(nee Fisher) LaJoice of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

She is survived by her loving 
husband, Frank Porcaro; sister, 
Louise Benson of Cedar Springs, 
Mich.; sister-in-law, Orzelie 

See “ Walking On ” page 14 






Tribal member writes about mining on ceded lands 


The tribes should be involved in 
mining ceded lands 

Descriptions of my posi- 
tions on the State of Michigan’s 
transfer of land agreement with 
Graymont Incorporated for the 
purpose of developing a lime- 
stone mine in the Rexton area. 

Overview 

I support the activist group 
that asked for an injunction to 
stop the transfer of land from 
the state to Graymont. I don’t 
want to see the state involved 
in developing that land into a 
limestone mine. I want to see 
the tribes of Michigan involved 
in it. I feel that the tribes should 
step away from the 2007 Consent 
Decree. That they should let the 
state resume its ceded lands case 
against them in federal court. 

I support the tribes developing 
that land as a natural resource 
into a limestone mine, either 
on their own or in cooperation 
with Graymont. I want to see 
the tribes get the tonnage fee of 
$0.30 per ton, and not the State 


of Michigan. The state’s transfer 
agreement with Graymont goes 
into the 22nd century. The state 
will receive millions of dollars 
from Graymont in tonnage fees 
until then. 

The Niagara cuesta runs from 
Wisconsin through the Upper 
Peninsula and northern Lake 
Huron and down across southern 
Ontario to the Niagara Falls. It is 
the escarpment under the Niagara 
Falls. We’re fortunate to have it 
pass through a couple hundred 
miles of our ceded lands. It is 
made up of billions of tons of 
limestone worth billions of dol- 
lars in the market place. 

The Treaty of 1836 and Fox’s 
ruling in the fishing rights case 

The Treaty of 1836 says that 
the tribes shall enjoy the usual 
rights of occupancy upon their 
ceded of lands. 

1 . Fox ruled in the fishing 
rights case that the usual rights of 
occupancy was what the Indians 
understood them to be at the time 
of the treaty. 


2. He also ruled that any 
vagueness in the interpretation of 
them would favor the Indians. 

3 . He also ruled that anything 
that was not given away to the 
state in the treaty would remain 
with the Indians. 

The usual rights of occupan- 
cy on ceded lands 

1 . Fox ruled that fishing and 
hunting and gathering were the 
usual rights of occupancy for 
the Indians, something that the 
Indians would not give away 
because of their absolute depen- 
dency on them. 

2. The treaty of 1836 provided 
blacksmiths for the Indians, it 
indicates their strong dependency 
on metals. Blacksmiths melt met- 
als and shape them into tools. The 
Indians mined and they shaped 
copper for household purpos- 
es and they traded with it. The 
Indians used sharpen rocks as 
arrowheads and spearheads. They 
ground their food with stones. 
They used rocks to surround their 
fires and to aid them with build- 


ing fish pens and for dwelling 
purposes, such as thresholds into 
their shelters and kettle holders 
around their fires. All of these are 
mining related activities. 

3 . Neither the treaty nor the 
tribe’s agreement with the state 
on the use of natural resources 
mentioned anything about min- 
ing. The Indians did not give 
away that right away to the state 
and thus, it remains with them. 

4. Before the coming of the 
white people, the Indians enjoyed 
all of the rights of occupancy on 
their lands. They never thought 
for a minute that the miner- 
als under the surface of them 
belonged to someone else. That 
was their understanding at the 
time of the treaty signing, and 
thus the minerals below the sur- 
face of their lands were never 
given away to the state and they 
remain with them. 

The federal court injunction 

I agree with the group’s filing 
of the court injunction. I’m glad 
that someone has the blaze to 


do it. Our elected tribal officials 
sure don’t. What I don’t agree 
with however is them going any 
further with it unless they abso- 
lutely have to. I would like to 
see the tribes join them in their 
suit or at least fund it for them 
and aid them with legal counsel. 
The group members have a lot of 
education but they are lay people 
when it comes to practicing treaty 
law in a federal court. I hope the 
group goes forward with their 
suit and that it forces your elected 
tribal officials to step up and to 
do the right thing by you, either 
join them in their suit or provide 
them with the legal counsel to 
ensure that they win it. After all, 
you deserve the best possible 
prosecution of this case that the 
tribe can afford you. 

Please visit this Facebook site 
to learn more: Sault Tribe/Bay 
Mills/In support of mining ceded 
lands. 

Thank you, 

Charles Forgrave, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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LaJoice of Trout Lake, Mich.; 
daughters, Renee (Herman) 
Calkins of Kincheloe, Mich., 
Rainella (Arty) LaPonsie, 

Raella (Ron) Green and Patti 
(Scott) Curran of Sault Ste. 

Marie, Bobby Jo (James) Mann 
of Washington state; special 
daughter, Toyo Eggert of Sault 
Ste. Marie; sons, Randy (Denise) 
Gordon, Frank Gordon and 
Robert Gordon of Sault Ste. 
Marie; step-children, Lisa (Mike) 
Phillips and Gina (Erni) Roberts 
of Maine and Frank Porcaro Jr. of 
Massachusetts; 33 grandchildren; 
36 great-grandchildren; seven 
great- great-grandchildren; many 
nieces and nephews; and her 
precious dog, Lady. 

June was preceded in death by 
her two sons, Ronald Gordon and 
Michael Gordon; brothers, Virgil 
LaJoice and Ronald LaJoice; and 
sister, Bernice Mitchell. 

June was a member of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
On Nov. 6, 2007, the tribe 
honored her for her foster home 
and runaway shelter she ran for 
three decades helping over 2,000 
tribal and non-tribal youth. Many 
of the kids who went through the 
house still refer to her as mom 
and even after retirement the 
kids still come to visit, say hi, 
ask for her advice and reminisce. 
The tribe named Nov. 6 as June 
Curran Porcaro Day. Many 


called her Mom or Grandma 
June. Mom’s doors, arms and 
heart were always open. If you 
asked her what her name was she 
would tell you June Teresa Mary 
LaJoice Gordon Curran Porcaro. 

Visitation was on March 17 at 
Clark Bailey Newhouse Funeral 
Home and mass was at St. Mary’s 
ProCathedral in Sault Ste. Marie 
with Father Sebastian Kavumkal 
officiating. 

SHERRYL L. PURDY 

Sherryl 
Lynn Purdy, 
aged 69, 
of Kinross, 

Mich., died 
on March 12 
at McLaren 
Northern 
Michigan 
hospital in 
Petoskey, 

Mich. She 
was born on Dec. 6, 1945, to 
Mitchell J. and Margaret Ann 
(nee Strandholm) Muscoe in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

As a child, Sherry lived in 
Hessel, Mich., until her family 
moved to Detroit. She attended 
Lincoln Park High School and 
graduated when she was only 
16 years old. After finishing 
high school, she married Kurt S. 
Yacuone and they started their 
family. They moved to a farm in 
Barbeau, Mich., in 1970. Sherry 


worked as a teacher’s aide at 
Bruce Township schools. Kurt 
worked for the Chippewa County 
Health Department as health 
inspector until he died in 1980. 

In 1978, Sherry went to work 
for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians as a dental 
assistant at their health center. 

In 1983, she married Kenneth 
Purdy and they made their home 
in Kinross. She retired from the 
tribal health center in 2008 . 

Sherry and Ken belonged to a 
bowling league, a pool league and 
a horseshoe league. She liked to 
cook, bake and had a passion for 
animals, especially strays. She 
was a member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Sherry is survived by her 
husband, Kenneth; son, Kurt Eric 
(Yvonne) Yacuone of Brimley, 
Mich.; daughter, Julie Margret 
(Todd) Salo of Sault Ste. Marie; 
grandchildren, Ryan Yacuone and 
D.J. (Kelsey) Kuczewski; great- 
grandchildren, Benjamin Yacuone 
and Emma Kuczewski; brother- 
in-law, Gary Kingston; nephews, 
David (Suzanne) and Mark 
(Brenda) Kingston; niece, Stacie 
(Keith) Clark; and close friends, 
Betty Smith and Diane Moore. 

Visitation and services took 
place on March 18 at R. Galer 
Funeral Home with Brother John 
Hascall officiating. Burial will 
take place at Oaklawn Chapel 
Gardens in the spring. 


Condolences may be sent to the 
family at www.rgalerfuneralhome. 
com. 

NOAH L. YOST 

Noah Lee Yost, infant son 
of Benjamin and Jennifer (nee 
Barnhart) Yost of Kingsley, 
passed 
peacefully to 
Heaven on 
March 23, 

2015, in the 
arms of his 
loving parents. 

Noah was 
born on Feb. 

25, 2015, and 
graced his 
family with his presence for 27 
precious days. 

He touched many lives during 
the short time he had with us 
here on earth. Noah was born 
in Ann Arbor at the University 
of Michigan Hospital 10 and a 
half weeks early. He was able 
to lovingly hold hands with his 
parents and gaze into their eyes. 
Noah had a profound impact on 
many who were taking care of 
him and praying for him. His 
family and friends find great 
peace in knowing that he is in his 
eternal home in the precious arms 
of Jesus. 

Noah will be greatly missed by 
his parents; siblings, Claire and 
Jacob Yost; paternal grandparents, 
Jim and Amy Yost of Harrison; 


maternal grandparents , Ray 
and Deb Barnhart of Kingsley; 
paternal great-grandparents, Jim 
and Arlene Yost of Harrison 
and Kathy Jones of Harrison; 
maternal great-grandparents, 
Peter and Margaret Haddix of 
Traverse City; aunts and uncles, 
Jim and Erica Yost, Jeremy and 
Jamie Carrier, Chuck and Cassie 
Barnhart, Josh Barnhart, and 
Ryan Barnhart; and cousins, 
Logan, Alex, Isaac, Caleb, 

Elisha, Hannah, Lilly, Sam, and 
Gideon. 

Noah was preceded in death 
by his great-grandparents Dot 
Yost, Billy Jones, and Charles 
and Margaret Barnhart. 

Visitation took place on 
March 27 at the Covell Funeral 
Home in Kingsley. Services were 
conducted on March 28 at the 
Tabernacle in Buckley. Burial 
will take place in the spring at 
Evergreen Cemetery. 

Memorial contributions in 
Noah’s name may be directed 
to TAB Kids Ministry at the 
Tabernacle or the Rock of 
Kingsley. 

Arrangements were entrusted 
to Coveil Funeral Home of 
Kingsley. 

Let the little children come to 
me and do not hinder them, for 
the kingdom of God belongs to 
such as these. Mark 10:14. 




Advocacy Resource Center hires legal aid attorney 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member, Jesse 
Viau, was hired recently as the 
Advocacy Resource Center’s 
legal aid attorney. 

Viau graduated with his law 


degree from Michigan State 
University on a full scholarship 
and in the top 15 percent of his 
class. He also holds a master’s 
degree in public administra- 
tion from Northern Michigan 


University. 

After graduation, the Escanaba 
native accepted a clerkship in the 
Idaho Supreme Court and resid- 
ed in Boise for a year. He later 
accepted a clerkship position with 



Flags are available for sale 
in the following sizes: 



3x5 foot $50 


18- x 24-inch 
wood dowel 
gold fringe 
$30 


] 3- x 5-inch stick flag $3 



DISPLAY YOUR 
TRIBAL FLAG! 


Get Your Own Official Flag of Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians! 

THREE WAYS TO ORDER — 

Email: slucas@saulttribe.net 

Call Local: 906-632-6398 
Call Toll-Free: 800-793-0660 

Mail: 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Attn: Sherrie Lucas 
531 Ashmun St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

THREE WAYS TO PAY— 

Pay by Check, Money Order or Credit 
Card! 


Please add 6% sales tax and shipping: $4.50 for 
the first item and $1 for each additional item. 


District Court Judge Sean Cox of 
the Eastern District of Michigan 
in Detroit. Following that, he 
worked for the second biggest 
law firm in Michigan, Jaffe, Raitt, 
Heuer and Weiss doing corpo- 
rate, family and contract law 
in Michigan circuit and district 
courts. 

Viau married in September 
to Jamie, an elementary school 
teacher from Escanaba, but after 
living in downstate Michigan, 
they both decided a move back 
to the U.R to be closer to family 
was what they really wanted. 

Viau said that he had been look- 
ing at job opportunities with the 
tribe for a while because he want- 
ed to work in tribal law. “This 
ties in everything and brings it a 
full circle - helping people, work- 
ing in a profession that is very 
rewarding, and doing something 
that has a noble purpose,” he said. 

His mother, Ann Viau, works 
for the Hannahville Indian 
Community as a FACE (Family 
and Child Education Program) 



parent educator. “She has been 
there for 20 years and has been 
involved in almost every child’s 
life there,” he said. “I got into 
law to help people, that is what I 
have always wanted to do. I am 
following in my mother’s foot- 
steps.” 

His father, Charles Viau, is a 
paper maker with Verso Paper. 
Viau has one sibling, Ashley 
Samuelson, an educator and resi- 
dent of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Ashland Shields bom 


Ashland Juliet Shields was 
born to Sault Tribe member 
Samantha Hudak and Dustin 
Shields of Cheboygan on 
Feb. 18 at McLaren Northern 
Michigan in Petoskey. 

Ashland weighed 7 pounds, 5 
ounces and measured 19 inches 
in length at birth. She joins her 
big brother Acea Bruce. 

Her grandparents are Russell 
and Kathy Hudak, Gary Shields 
and Michelle Armstrong, all of 
Cheboygan. Great-grandparents 
are Russell and Dorothy Hudak, 
Alice Shields and Gertrude 
Newman, all of Cheboygan. 
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Agencies teach teens on tobacco and prevention 


By Rick Smith 

Health advocates from the 
Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan 
and the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians joined with 
representatives of the American 
Legacy Foundation to present the 
Youth Leadership and Advocacy 
Training for Tobacco Prevention 
program to teenagers and tribal 
youth program coordinators 
at the Lake Superior State 
University Cisler Center in Sault 
Ste. Marie on March 19-20. 

Students and coordinators 
attending the training represented 
the Little Traverse Bay Bands 
of Odawa Indians, Saginaw 
Chippewa Indian Tribe and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

The program contrasted 
differences in the cultivation 
and uses of commercial tobacco 
products with generally accepted 
American Indian spiritual 
practices and applications. 
Further, students heard talks 
about the tobacco industry’s 
marketing tactics to attract young 
customers as replacements for 
older clients who die off early in 
life. In addition to learning why 
they should avoid using tobacco 
themselves, the students received 
guidance on taking leadership 
roles in advocating for tobacco 
prevention among their peers 
and prevention measures among 
tribal and congressional leaders. 

In the first morning session, 
the youngsters heard from 
representatives of the Inter- 
Tribal Council of Michigan 
Inc., Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, American 
Legacy Foundation and the 
National Native Network. 

Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
Representative Cathy Abramson 
welcomed the students to the 
program before an introductory 



Photos by Rick Smith 

Participants prepare some cedar sprigs for ceremonial kinnikinnick 
bags, one of several activities the students took part in to develop an 
understanding of the differences between commerical tobacco and 
tobacco used for offerings. 


activity facilitated by Heather 
Hemming of Sault Tribe 
Community Health and Deanna 
Knauf of the Inter-Tribal 
Council. Keith Smith of the 
Sault Tribe Traditional Medicine 
Program spoke on sacred plants 
and guided them in preparing 
kinnickkinic, a mixture of bits 
from plants used for ceremonial 
purposes. Afterwards, Hemming 
and Knauf spoke on semaa 
(tobacco, as referred to in 
Ojibwe) and medicine gardens 
as practiced by American Indian 
tribes in Michigan. 

After a break for lunch, 
students watched a slide show 
presentation on mobilizing 
communities to reduce the use 
of commercial tobacco, which 
was followed by a focus on how 
the tobacco targets youngsters 
as their next replacements for 
their dying crop of clients. It 
served to reinforce the program’s 
suggestion, “Be an original, 
don’t be a replacement.” Laura 


Hmasaka and Ritney Castine of 
the American Legacy Foundation 
facilitated the slide presentation. 


The non-profit American 
Legacy Foundation was 
established and funded in 1999 
as part of the Master Settlement 
Agreement between major 
tobacco companies, 46 states, 
District of Columbia and five 
U.S. territories. The organization 
is dedicated to studying and 
providing public education about 
tobacco in efforts to reduce 
death and disease caused by its 
use. It is perhaps best known 
for its truth public service 
announcements against smoking 
seen in print and broadcast on 
television. 

Derek Bailey of the National 
Native Network spoke with the 
youngsters on the following 
morning about educating 
tribal and state leaders about 
tobacco and provided tips on 
working with them. The students 
heard about other aspects to 
incorporate into advocacy and 
education campaigns such as 


helpful agency resources such as 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and others, and planning a 
statewide activity that invites all 
tribal communities to participate. 

The National Native Network 
was established in 2008 to create 
collaboration in American Indian 
communities to decreasing 
tobacco use. The organization 
is currently housed at the Inter- 
Tribal Council of Michigan 
and has partnerships with tribal 
organizations and involved in 
projects across the country to 
promote culturally sound control 
of tobacco. 

Sponsors of the presentation 
would like to see the program 
become an annual opportunity 
in the Sault and other locales in 
the region, but it is too early to 
determine the feasibility. 

More on the program is online 
at www.keepitsacred.com, www. 
facebook.com/semaaproject and 
www.up4health.org. 




A seminar on Youth Leadership and Advocacy Training for Tobacco Prevention was conducted on March 
19-20 at Lake Superior State University in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Students attending the sessions learned 
about the ill effects of commercial tobacco use and how to campaign against its use in a variety of ways. 
The training was sponosored by the Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan Inc., Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and the American Legacy Foundation. Facilitators for the event were (back row, from left) Josh Mayo 
and RaeAnne Madison of the Inter-Tribal Council, Tyler LaPlaunt, Kyle Greene and Colin Welker of Sault Tribe 
Community Health, (front row, from left) Robin Clark and Deanna Knauf ot the Inter-Tribal Council, Heather 
Hemming of Sault Tribe Community Health, and Laura Hamaska and Ritney Castine of the American Legacy 
Foundation. The seminar provided leadership guidance to the young participants on discouraging the use 
of all forms of commerical tobacco when and where they may. Further, the students learned how tobacco is 
cultivated and prepared for ceremonial rituals and offerings. 


W* 


Weatherization Program 




The Sault Tribe Housing Authority will be accepting 
applications for its Weatherization Program as of 

April 15th, 2015. 


The purpose of the Went her Ration Program is 
to provide energy conservation improvements 
targeting features of owner occupied homes that 
require repair/ replacement to moke the home more 
energy efficient. 

Description of services to include: 


Repair /Replace merit of Roofs, windows, and 
exterior doors 


i4ir-seaFing measures such as weather stripping 
and calking 


Must Own Home 
& Land *No 
Rented lets 
Must be a Sault 
Tribe Household 
Must reside in 
the seven county 
service area 
Must meet income 
guidelines 


Advisory posted at the entrance of the Youth Leadership and Advocacy 
training for tobacco use prevention program on March 19-20 at Lake 
Superior State University in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Insulation of pipes, skirting, roof 

area/attic 


Please contact the 
Home Ownership Program 
Annie Thibert @ 906-495-1450 
or 1-800-794-4072 
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Sault Tribe members hold sugarbushes across northern Michigan Aiumsirng 


A few Sault Tribe members from northern Michigan sent in photos of their own sugarbush operations. More and more members 
are running personal sugarbushes. Sugarbush permits for state and federal sugarbushes are also available through the Inland 
Fish and Wildlife Department. Next month, we will feature spring foraging photos if any members would like to share their pho- 
tos, please send them to jdburton@saulttribe.net by May 1. Miigwech! 





Photos by Tony Grondin 

PERRY NEUMAN’S SUGARBUSH — Perry is a member living on the Anishinaabe Trail in Cheboygan. Perry loves his sugarbush and usually ends up giving much of his hard work away as 
gifts. He loves the look on friends faces when he says, “Here, it really tastes good on ice cream too!” Above, Perry uses bags to collect his sap and has plenty of hardwood on hand to 
boil down his sap. He keeps the sap on the boil while he adds more sap. 


ugar tsland 

Photos by Nikki Dowd-McKechnie 

McKECHNIE FAMILY SUGAR ISLAND SUGARBUSH — The McKechnie family’s “Bluejay Maple Syrup” is on Sugar Island (in the St. Mary’s River outside of Sault Ste. Marie and home to 
many members) where they all make syrup every year. They try to keep the younger generation involved. Gene McKechnie, who has been making syrup his whole life, used the dozer to 
blaze trails to the trees. Below left, left to right, Nikki Dowd-McKechnie’s daughter, Adeleigh Dowd, taps a tree with her uncle, Charlie McKechnie. Below middle, the McKechnie syrup 
vat pan where they boil the syrup is on its first boil in this picture. Below right, a few of the McKechnie clan at the sugarbush on photo day, left to right, Nikki Dowd-McKechnie with 
children, Sawyer Dowd and Adeleigh Dowd; Isaac McKechnie, Charlie McKechnie and Cheri McKechnie. Below far right, the shack, which houses the boiler that turns sap into syrup. 




Photos by Tom Derwin 

TOM DERWIN — This elder from Munising participates in a 200-tree sugarbush with about eight other people for the fun, maple syrup and education. Derwin built a wigwam about eight 
years ago with the landowner’s help and brings elementary students to show them the traditional Native to the modern method of making maple syrup. They collect some sap and take home 
a small bottle of syrup. Derwin opens the demonstration with an honor song while playing a hand drum. They gather the kids around the fire and he gives them some Native American teach- 
ings. Next the kids move to the frontier part of the program. From there, they move into the shack for the modern demonstration. 
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ACFS celebrates Parenting Awareness Month 


Anishinaabek Community 
and Family Services’ annual 
Family Celebration hosted over 
500 community members at 
the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center on March 15. 
Now in its 17th year, the event 
is organized by the Family 
Celebration Planning Committee 
for every March in celebration 
of Parenting Awareness Month. 

“Spending time with your 
family is the most important 
time you can spend,” said com- 
mittee member Jessica Gillotte. 


“Celebrate your family every 
day and make each moment 
count. March was Parenting 
Awareness month; try to find 
an activity to do together each 
night as a family! On behalf of 
our committee, thank you.” 

Community partners with 
tables at the event were Sault 
Tribe Youth Edcuation and 
Activities, Sault Tribe Early 
Childhood Education Programs, 
Sault Tribe Housing Authority, 
Sault Tribe ACFS, Sault Tribe 
Advocacy Resource Center, 


Sault Tribe USD A, Sault 
Tribe Community Health and 
Nutrition programs, Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement, Sault 
Tribe Cultural Division, Sault 
Tribal Court, Chippewa-Luce- 
Mackinac Community Action 
Agency, UP Kids Post Adoption 
Resources, Chippewa County 
Department of Human Services, 
Chippewa County Families 
Against Narcotics (FAN), 
Chippewa County Girl Scouts, 
Diane Peppier Resource Center, 
Michigan Great Start to Quality 


Collaborative, Eastern Upper 
Peninsula Intermediate School 
District, Hiawatha Behavioral 
Health, Community Health 
Access Coalition, Dafter Lions 
Club, Chippewa County Council 
for Youth and Families, Animal 
Kingdom Vetrenary Clinic, 

Care Net Pregnancy Center and 
Hiawatha National Forest. 

In addition to those listed 
above, the committee would like 
to thank the following donors: 
Star Line Mackinac Island 
Ferry, Mackinac Island Carriage 


Tours, Soo Locks Boat Tours, 
Garlyn Zoo, Kewadin Casinos, 
Antler’s Restaurant, Taco Bell, 
Pizza Hut, Domino’s, Maple 
Creek Restaurant, Indo-China 
Garden, Cup of the Day, Palace 
Saloon, Family Fare, Family 
Video and Caffeine Cafe. 

And, special thanks to vol- 
unteers Jenny Gillotte, Jennifer 
Gillotte, Josiah P. Ward, 
Genevieve Gillotte- Ward, Todd 
Olmstead, Les Neubert, Davie 
Pace and Drew Kagarise. 



Avery Calder, 10, gets her face painted by ACFS staff member, Lisa 
Bumstead, who volunteered to help during the Family Celebration. 



Above, parents registering their kids for the bike giveaway, sponsored 
by individual board members and community members. 


L 




BUY HERE 

PAY 

HERE!! 


Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 

Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 

100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers ! 

FREE GAS! 

Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 


Juanita Bye watches as Jack King, 8, spins the prize wheel. 
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EPA honors tribe's environmental manager 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Environmental 
Program Manager Kathie 
Brosemer was recently informed 
she has been selected as this 
year’s Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) Region 5 recipient 
of the Taimi Lynne Hoag Award 
for Environmental Stewardship. 
The award recognizes someone 
making significant contributions 
in environmental management in 
Indian Country. 

The award was established 
in 2003 by the Region 5 Tribal 
Operation Committee (R5TOC) 
in the name of Taimi Hoag who 
served as the environmental 
director for the Little Traverse 
Bay Bands of Odawa Indians and 
represented the tribes in Michigan 
on the R5TOC, and all tribes in 
Region 5 on the National Tribal 
Operations Committee. 

EPA Region 5 headquarters 
are in Chicago where Brosemer 
will be presented with the 
award in April during the annu- 



Kathleen Brosemer 


al R5TOC meeting being held 
in conjunction with the EPA 
Tribal Environmental Program 
Managers meeting. “It is very 
gratifying to be recognized by 
R5TOC for the work I have 
been doing for the Sault Tribe,” 
Brosemer said. “I have been at 
the tribe for five years and in 
that time I have expanded the 


Environmental Program from two 
people to nine, and will soon be 
hiring an air quality specialist to 
join our team.” 

She said she appreciates 
the affirmation from Sault 
Tribe Representative Catherine 
Hollowed and Chairman Aaron 
Payment, who nominated her for 
the award. 

As listed in her award nomina- 
tion letter, the following are some 
of the accomplishments she is 
being recognized for. Among her 
most notable accomplishments 
is the tribe’s recent designation 
by the White House as a Climate 
Action Champion. It was her 
report on the tribe’s diverse activ- 
ities on mitigation and adapta- 
tion toward climate change that 
gained the tribe its new status. 

Over the past four years she 
has worked to equip the tribe’s 
Environmental Department with 
a water lab, a seed and soil lab, 
a GIS lab, and an environmental 
library. Staff also uses the build- 


ing grounds for outdoor environ- 
mental education. 

Environmental Department 
programs she has established 
include plant ecology, brown- 
fields, pesticides, energy, and air. 
The Chippewa-Luce-Mackinac 
Conservation District awarded 
the Earth Steward Award to the 
Environmental Department in 
early 2014 for their work with 
invasive and native species, tree 
planting, and seed banking. 

She also established an ener- 
gy audit capacity in the tribe’s 
environmental and housing pro- 
grams and has obtained training 
and certification for a number 
of staff members. She has led 
the training, obtained Building 
Performance Institute certifica- 
tions for herself, and has prepared 
study guides and checklists for 
the rest of the participants. 

Brosemer serves on the 
National Tribal Water Council 
and is an advocate for the closure 
of mining loopholes to the Clean 


Water Act. She successfully advo- 
cated for change to the funding 
formula for clean water and safe 
drinking water tribal set-asides, 
while establishing the funding 
floor for the first time. 

She is also working to unite 
tribes, first nations, and envi- 
ronmental groups to oppose 
pipelines in the Great Lakes and 
tar sands exploitation, across 
U.S. and Canadian borders. She 
presents talks on the Kalamazoo 
tar sands oil spill experience to 
Canadian groups, and about the 
TransCanada Pipelines tar sands 
proposal to groups in the U.S. 

She has worked to advance tribal 
interests at EPA Region 5 as well 
as on the national level, and was 
recently selected to serve on the 
R5TOC. 

The Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department is located at 206 
Greenough Street in the Sault. 

For information about environ- 
mental programs, projects or ini- 
tiatives, call (906) 632-5575. 


Wequayoc Cemetery planning project update 


By Alan Barr 

We completed the grant 
work portion of the Wequayoc 
Cemetery Project in March. A 
group of volunteers known as 
the Wequayoc Work Group met 
every Friday for three months at 
the McCann Center in St. Ignace. 
All tribal member input gathered 
was thoughtfully reviewed and 
considered in the creation of 
recommendations for an overall 
cemetery ordinance and specific 
Wequayoc Cemetery policies. 
The group worked with tribal 
attorneys to ensure the recom- 
mendations met all of the specif- 
ics required by law. 

The work group then present- 
ed the recommendations to the 
Wequayoc Committee and the 
board of directors. Further guid- 
ance was provided to the work 
group at these meetings, which 
will now polish the recommen- 
dations. A second presentation 
to the board will be made with 
a request to approve the recom- 
mendations as an official tribal 
ordinance. 

Thank you to everyone who 
helped make this project suc- 


cessful: Angeline Boulley for 
her project oversight, Laura 
Porterfield for her administra- 
tive support, the 330-plus Sault 
Tribe members who provided 
their input and thinking, the 190 
members who took the pre- sur- 
vey, members Bill Brown and 
Larry Jacques for assisting with 
the data gathering sessions, all 
of the elder sub-committees for 
allowing us to gather data during 
their meetings, the Wequayoc 
Committee for providing guid- 
ance during the project, the board 
of directors for allowing us to 
engage the broader tribal com- 
munity as part of this project and 
the Grand Tribal Youth Council 
and the Cultural Committee for 
reviewing the information and 
supporting our efforts. 

It has truly been an honor to 
work on this project. The many 
members who gave of their time 
to participate in our process 
made my work easy. I met rel- 
atives at every single meeting, 
which has been a blessing. The 
outcomes of this project will 
protect and care for our ancestors 
and our families for generations. 



Wequayoc Cemetery sits on the Grimes property. Above is the home 
where Lawrence and Anna lived, which overlooked the cemetery. 



Wequayoc Cemetery is on the north side of M-134, four miles east of the 1-75 and M-134 intersection. 
Lawrence Grimes, his wife, Anna, and her mother, Agnes Paquin, managed to preserve the cemetery and 
pass it on to the tribe before walking on. 


Watch for Safer Choice label 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) 
recently announced that “Safer 
Choice” labels begin appearing 
on containers of EPA approved 
cleaning products this spring or 
summer. 

According to the EPA, Safer 
Choice labels indicate all of the 
ingredients in the products have 
been reviewed and approved 
by EPA scientists using a 
stringent set of human health and 
environmental safety standards. 
Hence, the products are safer for 
families, their pets and Mother 
Earth than products that don’t 
bear the labels. 

The agency asserts hundreds 
of major producers and 
distributors of cleaning products 
have volunteered to meet EPA 
scientific standards and acquire 
Safer Choice labels on their 


cleaners because it conveys 
credibility in their commitment to 
the health of their clients and the 



SAFER 

CHOICE 


Meets U.S. EPA 
Safer Product 
Standards 


epa.gov/saferchoice 


environment, which is good for 
business. Look for the labels on 
products such as Clorox bleach 
on the shelves of retailers such as 
Walmart stores. 

The labels are also destined 
to appear on a wide range of 
containers for industrial cleaning 
products. 

“We all want the cleaning 
products we use in our home 
to be safe for our kids, our pets 
and the environment,” said Gina 
McCarthy, EPA administrator, “so 
starting this spring or summer 
you’ll see the Safer Choice labels 
appearing on kitchen and bath 
cleaners, carpet cleaners, laundry 
detergents and more, and that’s 
good news for all of us.” 

Those interested may learn 
more about Safer Choice labeling 
and other environmental issues at 
www2 . epa. go v/saferchoice . 
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Shakopee Sioux partnership launches national 
nutrition campaign, "Seeds of Native Health" 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. - The 
Shakopee Mdewakanton Sioux 
Community (SMSC) and three 
nationally significant partners 
today announced Seeds of Native 
Health, a major philanthropic 
campaign to improve the nutri- 
tion of American Indians across 
the country. The community is 
committing $5 million to launch 
the campaign and plans to recruit 
other funding and strategic part- 
ners. 

“Nutrition is very poor among 
many of our fellow American 
Indians, which leads to major 
health problems,” said SMSC 
Chairman Charlie Vig. “Our com- 
munity has a tradition of helping 
other tribes and American Indian 
people. The SMSC is committed 
to making a major contribution 
and bringing others together to 
help develop permanent solutions 
to this serious problem.” 

Generations of extreme pover- 
ty and the loss of traditional foods 
have resulted in poor and inad- 
equate diets for many American 
Indians, leading to increased obe- 


By Kristy Hill 

Looking to add more fiber to 
your diet? Look at in season fruit 
and veggies to help you increase 
your fiber intake today without 
breaking the bank! Even in north- 
ern Michigan, we have spring 
fruits and veggies you can enjoy. 
And, remember, you can enjoy 
the taste of any fruit and veggie 
year round by using frozen, dried, 
canned or 100 percent juice. 

Here are some inexpensive 
ideas on how you can add nutri- 


< 


sity, diabetes and other profound 
health problems. “Many tribes, 
nonprofits, public health experts, 
researchers and advocates have 
already been working on solu- 
tions,” said SMSC Vice-Chairman 
Keith Anderson. “We hope this 
campaign will bring more atten- 
tion to their work, build on it, 
bring more resources to the table, 
and ultimately put Indian Country 
on the path to develop a compre- 
hensive strategy, which does not 
exist today.” 

The Seeds of Native Health 
campaign will include efforts to 
improve awareness of American 
Indian nutrition problems, 
promote the wider application 
of proven best practices, and 
encourage additional work relat- 
ed to food access, education and 
research. 

“Native health problems have 
many causes, but we know that 
many of these problems can be 
traced to poor nutrition,” said 
SMSC Secretary/Treasurer Lori 
Watso, who has spent much of 
her career in community public 


tion and value to your meals or 
snacks: 

• Add broccoli or asparagus to 
pasta dishes or side salads. 

• Add strawberries to lettuce 
salads or try them on greens you 
never tried, such as red leaf let- 
tuce. 

• Have pineapple over low-fat 
cottage cheese or yogurt for quick 
snacks. 

• Add your favorite fruits to 
breakfast — add sliced bananas, 
peanut butter and whole wheat 
toast, apricots in oatmeal or top 
your pancakes with applesauce 
and cinnamon. 

• Add extra veggies to your 
favorite recipes. 

• Have fruit on the counter for 
a quick “fruit-to-go” snack. 

• Keep ready-to-eat veggies in 
the refrigerator to add to meals or 
snacks. 

• Top half of whole grain 
English muffin with low-fat 
yogurt and your favorite spring 
fruit for a quick fruit pizza. 

• Stuff your next sandwich 
with extra veggies or add grapes, 


health. She provided the original 
idea for the SMSC’s nutrition 
campaign. 

“Traditional American Indian 
foods have a much higher nutri- 
tional value than what is most 
easily accessible today,” Watso 
continued. “By promoting best 
practices, evidence-based meth- 
ods and the re-introduction of 
healthy cultural practices, we 
believe that tribal governments, 
nonprofits and grassroots prac- 
titioners can collectively make 
lasting strides towards a better 
future.” 

Having donated more than 
$325 million since opening its 
gaming enterprise in the 1990s, as 
well as providing more than $500 
million in economic development 
loans to other tribes, the SMSC is 
the largest philanthropic benefac- 
tor for Indian Country nationally 
and one of the largest charitable 
givers in Minnesota. 

Seeds of Native Health partners 

The SMSC has enlisted three 
nationally significant strategic 
partners in the campaign: first 


raisins, celery or onions to low- 
fat tuna or chicken salad and 
serve on a lettuce leaf. 

Recipe for a 30 minute meal: 
Pasta with Swiss chard 

4 oz. dried whole grain bow 
tie pasta 

6 oz. fresh Swiss chard or 
spinach 

11/2 tsp. olive oil 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
1/3 c. light ricotta cheese 
2 tbsp. skim milk 
2 tbsp. fresh basil or 1 tsp. 
dried basil, crushed 
1/8 tsp. black pepper 

1 medium tomato, seeded and 
chopped 

2 tbsp. shredded Parmesan 
cheese 

Dash ground nutmeg 
Directions: 

Cook pasta as directed on 
package. Drain well and return to 
saucepan. Cover and keep warm. 

Discard center ribs of Swiss 
chard or stems from spinach. 
Coarsely chop greens and set 
aside. In a large skillet, heat oil 
over medium heat. Add gar- 


Nations Development Institute, 
headquartered in Colorado; the 
Notah Begay III foundation, 
based in New Mexico; and the 
University of Minnesota. 

First Nations Development 
Institute has longstanding 
expertise in efforts to eliminate 
food insecurity, build the health 
of communities, and support 
entrepreneurship and econom- 
ic development. It is receiving 
$1.4 million from the SMSC for 
re-granting to projects relating 
to food access, food sovereignty, 
and capacity building. 

“First Nations has spent 35 
years working to build healthy 
economies in Indian Country, and 
we are thrilled for the opportu- 
nity to be a strategic partner in 
an initiative that will coordinate 
so many of the crucial efforts 
happening today,” said Michael 
Roberts, president of the First 
Nations Development Institute. 

The Notah Begay III 
Foundation is dedicated to pro- 
moting wellness among Indian 
children. It is receiving $1.1 mil- 

and fruits 


lie, cook for 15 seconds. Add 
greens. Cook over medium-low 
heat about three minutes or until 
greens are wilted and tender, 
stirring frequently. Stir in ricotta 
cheese, milk, basil, pepper and 
nutmeg. Cook and stir for three 
to five minutes or until heated 
through. 

Add ricotta mixture and tomato 
to cooked pasta, toss gently to 
combine. Sprinkle with Parmesan 
cheese. Nutrition facts per serving 
(one-half recipe): 

Calories: 307; Total fat: 8g; 
Protein: 14g; Carbohydrate: 5 lg 


lion from the SMSC for re-grant- 
ing to projects relating to child- 
hood nutrition. 

“The problems facing many 
young American Indians are 
great, but none is more funda- 
mental than health problems 
which have their root cause in 
poor nutrition,” said Notah Begay 
III, creator of his namesake 
foundation. “This philanthropic 
effort led by the SMSC will be a 
game-changer.” 

Chairman Vig said that select- 
ing the University of Minnesota 
as a strategic partner in this initia- 
tive was natural. 

The University’s campaign role 
will include serving as the con- 
vening partner for a new series of 
annual conferences on American 
Indian nutrition, developing 
appropriate cultural interfaces 
between academic research and 
its application by Native commu- 
nities and creating a repository 
of best practices and national 
expertise. 

Learn more online at www. 
seedsofnativehealth.org. 

to meals 


— Recipe adapted from Better 
Homes and Gardens cookbook, 
Eat Healthy, Lose Weight, Vol. 1 
For more information on the 
Sault Tribe’s nutrition programs, 
please contact Tribal Health and 
Human Services and Mackinac 
Straits Health System at 643-8689 
or (877) 256-0135, Manistique 
Tribal Health Center at 341-8469 
or (800) 401-0043, Grand Island 
Chippewa Community Center in 
Munising at 387-4614 or (800) 
236-4705 or the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribal Health Center at 632-5210 
or (877) 256-0009. 


Add some spring vegetables 




Free mobile app helps providers with suicide risk 


A mobile app, Suicide Safe, 
created by the Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration (SAMHSA) 
to help health care providers 
treating patients at risk of sui- 
cidal thoughts and behaviors 
is available at no cost through 
SAMHSA’s website. 

Suicide is the tenth leading 
cause of death in the United 
States, and it is the second lead- 
ing cause of death among people 
from age 10 to 44. For American 
Indians and Alaska Natives, sui- 
cide is 1.6 times higher than all 
other U.S. races. 

“The prevention work we 
are doing to address the rising 
number of suicides in tribal 
communities, especially among 
our young people, will have a 
positive and lasting impact. We 
are looking forward to the con- 



! SAMHSA 


Download this free mobile app to 
help assess suicide risk. 

tributions this mobile app will 
provide to IHS, tribal, and urban 
Indian health programs,” said 
Robert McSwain, acting Indian 
Health Service director. 

One of the downloadable 
tribal publications accessible 
from the app is To Live to See 


the Great Day That Dawns: 
Preventing Suicide by American 
Indian and Alaska Native Youth 
and Young Adults. This guide 
lays the groundwork for com- 
prehensive prevention planning, 
with prevention broadly defined 
to include programs that a com- 
munity can use to promote the 
mental health of its youth. The 
guide also covers actions com- 
munities can take in response 
to a suicide to help heal and 
thereby prevent related suicidal 
behaviors. SAMHSA launched 
the app in March during the 
1 0-year anniversary event cele- 
brating the SAMHSA-sponsored 
National Suicide Prevention 
Lifeline that has answered nearly 
seven million calls since 2005. 
Leaders in suicide prevention 
came together in Washington, 
D.C., to commemorate a decade 


of progress in the field and to 
support SAMHSA’s pioneering 
effort. 

“Suicide devastates lives 
throughout all parts of our 
nation, but it is a public health 
issue that is preventable. 
SAMHSA is working to pro- 
vide people on the front lines 
with resources they need to 
save lives,” said SAMHSA 
Administrator Pamela S. Hyde. 

“ Suicide Safe is a major step for- 
ward in suicide prevention. The 
app gives behavioral and primary 
health care providers an essential 
and modern prevention tool at 
their fingertips to help address 
suicide risk with their patients.” 

Almost half of people who die 
by suicide have visited a primary 
care provider in the month prior 
to their death, and 20 percent 
have had contact with mental 


health services. Behavioral 
health and primary care settings 
provide unique opportunities 
for people at risk of suicide to 
access effective treatment. Yet, 
many behavioral and prima- 
ry health care providers have 
never received training on how 
to assess and manage suicidal 
patients. 

Suicide Safe can help bridge 
this gap by furnishing behavioral 
and primary health care pro- 
viders tips on how to assess for 
suicidal risk, communicate effec- 
tively with patients and their 
families, determine appropriate 
next steps, and make referrals 
when needed. 

SAMHSA’s Suicide Safe app is 
available for download on Apple 
and Android mobile devices 
through http://store.samhsa.gov/ 
apps/suicidesafe. 
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Sharon Brunner publishes two new books 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Sharon 
Brunner published her first book 
in 2011 titled Remnants of a 
Shattered Past, A Journey of 
Discovery and Hope. She now 
offers two more titles to her col- 
lection - Beyond the Shadows 
and Shadow Travelers. 

Shadow Travelers is an 
expansion and partial reprinting 
of her first book, but with the 
addition of six new chapters. 
This creative non-fiction journey 
begins in the 1500s to present 
day and discusses such things as 
bartering to today’s tribal court 
system. This historical glimpse 
into Michigan’s past helps 
address questions still asked 
today about boarding school 
trauma and other challenges 
Native Americans have faced 
through the history of this coun- 
try, and how that continues to 
impact today’s generations. 

Brunner developed two 



characters in her first book that 
continue their journey in Shadow 
Travelers. The Eagle and Coyote 
guide readers on a journey to a 
clearer understanding of various 
historical events by visiting dif- 
ferent time periods to investigate 
such things as the signing of 
the 1836 Treaty of Washington. 
She endows her characters with 


many gifts - from being shape 
shifters to being able to spirit 
travel as they explore Michigan’s 
Anishanaabeg history. 

Brunner said there are ances- 
tral legends about eagles and 
coyotes traveling together, 
which reflects her life journey 
through her Native name - Eagle 
Woman, while a practicing sha- 
man gave her husband the name 
Coyote. 

Her other new offering, 
Beyond the Shadows , is a self- 
help book that offers practical 
techniques to help eliminate 
defeating habits and lead the 
reader down a path of self heal- 
ing. Brunner said that within 
the books pages she shares how 
people can rid themselves of 
the harmful effects of historical 
trauma, and traumas faced in this 
lifetime. She also addresses the 
psychological and physical con- 
sequences of historical trauma, 
in addition to self-discovery and 


spirituality. 

She said that although the 
book is written for Native 
Americans it could be of help to 
anyone. 

Brunner’s own mother, aunts 
and uncles attended the Holy 
Childhood Boarding School in 
Harbor Springs, Michigan, as 
children. Brunner said that led 
her to ask the question: “What 
does that mean to me in my 
life and how does it affect me 
today? What did that do to my 
mom?” As she asked those ques- 
tions, she began working on her 
master’s of social work thesis 
in 200 1 doing research into the 
boarding school experience for 
Native Americans in Michigan 
and continuing her own personal 
journey into the past. 

Today Brunner teaches at Bay 
Mills Community College and 
has over 25 years of experience 
with providing services to Native 
Americans in Michigan and 


throughout the U.S. 

Brunner’s trade paperback 
books can be ordered by mail- 
ing a check or money order for 
$10 plus $3 for shipping to: 
Freedom Eagles Press, 4599 East 
5 Mile Road, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI 49783, or order online from 
Amazon.com. Her first book, 
Remnants of a Shattered Past , is 
also now available as an e-book 
for $4.99 fromAmazon.com or 
Abbott Press and can be pur- 
chased in paperback form for 
various prices from Amazon and 
from Freedom Eagles Press for 
$10, plus $3 shipping and han- 
dling. Brunner can be contacted 
by calling (906) 632-9500 or by 
email at: sbrunner4599@gmail. 
com. 

She is currently writing a 
fourth book, a fantasy tentatively 
titled Hidden Agendas , that she 
says is tied into the beginnings 
of time and the development of 
Earth and rest of the universe. 


Share Pinnochio's transformation from puppet to boy 



The Academy of Performing Arts will perform “Pinocchio,” on May 2-3, 
directed and produced by Luanna Luxton Armstrong (left). With her are 
some of her students who will be performing in the play. 


SAULT STE. MARIE - 
On May 2-3, the Academy of 
Performing Arts will celebrate 
its 14th annual children’s theatre 
performance with the production 
of “Pinocchio,” directed and 
produced by Luanna Luxton 
Armstrong. 

This year’s production of 
Pinocchio, to be performed at 
DreamMaker’s Theatre in Sault 
Kewadin, brings to life the story 
of creation and growth. We 
invite you to join Pinocchio on 
his journey to humanity. On that 
journey, he faces temptation, 
cruelty and evil. He must make 
the choice between right and 
wrong, between responsibility 
and selfishness, and the inevi- 
table consequences of his - and 
our - actions. On the way he 
must learn to accept his con- 
science as his guide. And Jiminy 
Cricket is a great conscience. 

The dancers, actors, dazzling 
costumes and props along with 
classical and top of the charts 
contemporary music and dance 
styles create a unique, one of a 
kind theatre experience. 

The talented dancers ranging 


from age three to adult perform 
ballet, pointe, lyrical, jazz, tap, 
hip hop, acrobatics and cabaret, 
are woven into the fabric of the 
show and enrich the story. 

Ryeleigh Orr plays Pinocchio, 
in her first performance with the 
Academy. Casey Engle brings 
the character of young Jiminy 
Cricket to life. Frank Handziak 
is the kindly toy maker 
Geppetto. Veteran actor 10-year- 
old Riley Wilson plays the 


rascally Lampwick and Kendra 
Kehring and Peter Merchand 
play the Cat and the Fox, the 
villainous con artists, respec- 
tively. Kayla Price, instructor 
and longtime participant in 
the Academy, is the stunning 
Blue Fairy. David Drockton, 
well known to theater-goers in 
the Sault, is the elderly Jiminy 
Cricket, the narrator, reminisc- 
ing about his adventures with 
Pinocchio when he was young. 


Pinocchio and the characters 
he meets along the way, remind 
us that the decisions we make 
affect our lives and the lives of 
those around us. Pinocchio ’s 
experiences changed him from a 
puppet into a real human being. 
And they can do the same for 
us. 

The Academy is proud to 
acknowledge the enthusiasm and 
support of the community, and 
the contributors not only to this 
presentation but also to those of 


the past 14 years. 

Dates: Saturday, May 2 at 
6 p.m. and Sunday, May 3 at 2 
p.m. 

Place: DreamMaker’s 
Theatre, Kewadin Sault 

Tickets: Adults $15, Children 
(12 and under) $8. Available 
at Kewadin Box Office, 

1 -800-KEWADIN or 635-4917 
and at the door. 

For further information, call 
Luanna Luxton Armstrong at 
(906) 253-2180. 



Practicing for the play at DreamMaker’s Theatre at Kewadin Sault May 
2-3. Tickets are $15 for adults, $8 for children 12 and under. 


A Taste ofMardi Gras wins soup-er United Way throwdown 



This year’s judges for the fifth annual United Way Soup-er Throwdown, a twist on its yearly chili cooking 
contest. This year’s event took place March 12 in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Hiawatha Behavioral Health 
staged its fifth annual United Way 
Soup-er Throwdown, a twist on 
its yearly chili cooking contest. 
The cook-off took place in Sault 
Ste. Marie on March 12, 2015. 

The competition raised $230 
for the United Way organization. 
So far this year, Hiawatha 
Behavioral Health (HBH) raised 
a total of $1,298, including the 
donations from the throwdown. 

Each department entered a 
recipe of either soup or chili to be 
tasted by a group of guest judges. 
Judges included community 
members, law enforcement, HBH 
board members and medical 
personnel from War Memorial 
Hospital’s Behavioral Health 
Center. 

The judges’ taste buds were 
tantalized by five different soups. 
The winning soup was Mexican 
Fiesta cooked by the Children’s/ 
Outpatient and St. Ignace team. 
Following close behind in judges’ 


votes was the DD/Connections 
team, Bacon Your Day Better , 
with a bacon cheeseburger soup. 

The Soup-er stars, which 
consisted of SMI/ ACT 
departments, presented a beef 
barley soup. Crisis, Nursing and 
Behavioral Supports departments 
made up team Unlucky Turkey 
Soup. Mardi Gras Tortellini 
was presented by A Taste of 
Mardi Gras , which was a team 
comprised of IT, admin, clerical 
and business departments. 

Other awards included 
People’s Choice and Best of 
Show for decorated booth. Both 
awards were won by A Taste of 
Mardi Gras. 

Hiawatha Behavioral Health 
thanks the judges for donating 
their time and taste buds to the 
event. Judges included HBH 
Board Members Jim Moore, 

Dr. John Shoberg and Ron 
Meister; representatives from the 
Michigan State Police, Cammi 


Yeck and Trooper Ailene Bitnar; 
Bob Marchand, Sault Tribal 
police chief; Mike Whitney, Sault 
Ste. Marie city police captain; Dr. 
Paul Sorgi and Jessica Jannetta 
of War Memorial Hospital 


Behavioral Health Center; Tracey 
Laitenen of the United Way; 
and community member Jenny 
Killips. 

Hiawatha Behavioral Health 
also thanks the teams for 


donating their time, financial 
contributions and creativity 
toward making the throwdown 
a success. Judges and teams are 
already looking forward to next 
year’s competition! 
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First Lady delivers remarks 


On April 8, First Lady 
Michelle Obama delivered 
remarks at a White House 
convening on Creating 
Opportunity for Native Youth 
in the Eisenhower Executive 
Office Building. This event 
brought together philanthropic 
organizations, tribal leaders, 
Native youth and Administration 
officials to build on the 
President’s launch of Generation 
Indigenous, a Native youth 
initiative that takes a compre- 
hensive, culturally appropriate 
approach to help improve the 
lives of Native youth. 

“Good morning everyone, and 
welcome to the White House. 

We are so thrilled to have you 
here today for our Generation 
Indigenous convening. 

I want to start by thanking 
Walter Isaacson and Senator 
Dorgan for their outstanding 
leadership and for the terrific 
work that they’re doing at the 
Aspen Institute. 

And as for T.C - there really 
are no words to express how 
proud I am of this young man 
and how impressed I am by 
his courage, determination and 
maturity. Barack and I were 
blown away by T.C. and by 
the other young people we met 
when we visited T.C.’s tribe, the 
Standing Rock Sioux Nation, 
last June. And I want to start off 
today by telling you a little bit 
about that visit. 

It began when we arrived in 
North Dakota, and as we left the 
airport where we’d landed, we 
looked around, and all we could 
see was flat, empty land. There 
were almost no signs of typical 
community life, no police sta- 
tions, no community or business 
centers, no malls, no doctor’s 
offices, no churches, just flat, 
empty land. 

Eventually, we pulled up to a 
little community with a cluster 
of houses, a few buildings and 
a tiny school - and that was the 
town of Cannon Ball, North 
Dakota, which is part of the 



Standing Rock Sioux Nation. 
And at that school, a small 
group of young people gathered 
in a classroom, anxiously but 
quietly waiting to meet with the 
president and the first lady. 

These teens were the best and 
brightest - hand-selected for this 
meeting - and after we all intro- 
duced ourselves, they shared 
their stories. 

One young woman was in 
foster care because of substance 
abuse in her household. She 
talked about how hard it was 
to be separated from her five 
siblings. One young man had 
spent his high school years 
homeless, crashing on the sofa 
of his friends, even for a period 
living in the local community 
center. Another young man had 
gotten himself into college, but 
when he got there, he had trou- 
ble choosing the right classes; 
he realized that he’d never been 
taught how to properly write an 
essay; and when family prob- 
lems arose back home, he strug- 
gled to balance all the stress and 
eventually had to drop out. 

And just about every kid in 
that room had lost at least one 
friend or family member to drug 
or alcohol-related problems, 
or to preventable illnesses like 
heart disease, or to suicide. In 
fact, two of the girls went back 
and forth for several minutes 


trying to remember how many 
students in their freshman class 
had committed suicide - the 
number was either four or five, 
this is out of a class of 70. 

Just sit with that for a minute: 
four or five kids out of a class of 
70 taking their own lives. 

So these are the challenges 
these kids are facing. This is the 
landscape of their lives. 

But somehow - and this 
is what truly blew us away - 
somehow, in the face of all this 
hardship and all these tragedies, 
these kids haven’t given up. 

They are still fighting to find a 
way forward, for themselves and 
for their community. 

After losing her classmates 
to suicide, one young woman 
started volunteering at a youth 
program to help other kids who 
were struggling. One young man 
told us that when his family was 
struggling, he fended for himself 
for years, sleeping on friends’ 
couches until he was old enough 
to become a firefighter. 

And that young man who had 
to leave college? Well, when he 
got back home, he discovered 
that his family problems were 
worse than he had thought. He 
found that his stepmother was 
on drugs and his four younger 
brothers were wandering the 
streets alone in the middle of 
the night. So at the age of 19, he 
stepped in and took over - and 
now, he’s back in college while 
raising four children all by him- 
self. 

And then there’s T.C. He was 
the last young person to speak 
that day, and after telling us his 
story - how he was raised by a 
single father, how he’s lost so 
many people he loves, how his 
family struggles to get by - he 
then said to my husband “I know 
you face a lot as president of the 
United States, and I want to sing 
an encouragement song for all of 
us to keep going.” 

After everything these young 
people had endured, T.C. wanted 
to sing a song for us. 


on youth 

So if you have any doubt 
about the urgency or the value 
of investing in this community, 

I want you to just think about 
T.C. and all those other young 
people I met in Standing Rock. I 
want you to think about both the 
magnitude of their struggles and 
the deep reservoirs of strength 
and resilience that they draw on 
every day to face those strug- 
gles. 

And most of all, I want you 
to remember that supporting 
these young people isn’t just 
a nice thing to do, and it isn’t 
just a smart investment in their 
future, it is a solemn obliga- 
tion that we as a nation have 
incurred. 

You see, we need to be very 
clear about where the challenges 
in this community first started. 

Folks in Indian Country 
didn’t just wake up one day with 
addiction problems. Poverty and 
violence didn’t just random- 
ly happen to this community. 
These issues are the result of a 
long history of systematic dis- 
crimination and abuse. 

Let me offer just a few exam- 
ples from our past, starting with 
how, back in 1830, we passed a 
law removing Native Americans 
from their homes and forcibly 
re-locating them to barren lands 
out west. The Trail of Tears was 
part of this process. Then we 
began separating children from 
their families and sending them 
to boarding schools designed to 
strip them of all traces of their 
culture, language and history. 
And then our government start- 
ed issuing what were known 
as “Civilization Regulations” - 
regulations that outlawed Indian 
religions, ceremonies and prac- 
tices - so we literally made their 
culture illegal. 

And these are just a few 
examples. I could continue on 
like this for hours. 

So given this history, we 
shouldn’t be surprised at the 
challenges that kids in Indian 
Country are facing today. And 
we should never forget that we 
played a role in this. Make no 
mistake about it - we own this. 

And we can’t just invest a 
million here and a million there, 
or come up with some five-year 
or ten-year plan and think we’re 
going to make a real impact. 

This is truly about nation-build- 
ing, and it will require fresh 
thinking and a massive infusion 
of resources over generations. 
That’s right, not just years, but 
generations. 

But remember, we are talking 
about a small group of young 
people, so while the investment 


initiative 

needs to be deep, this challenge 
is not overwhelming, especially 
given everything we have to 
work with. I mean, given what 
these folks have endured, the 
fact that their culture has sur- 
vived at all is nothing short of a 
miracle. 

And like many of you, I have 
witnessed the power of that 
culture. I saw it at the powwow 
that my husband and I attend- 
ed during our visit to Standing 
Rock. And with each stomping 
foot - with each song, each 
dance - I could feel the heart- 
beat that is still pounding away 
in Indian Country. And I could 
feel it in the energy and ambi- 
tion of those young people who 
are so hungry for any chance 
to learn, any chance to broaden 
their horizons. 

Even the smallest opportunity 
can make such a huge difference 
for these kids. I saw that first- 
hand when Barack and I invited 
the kids we met in Standing 
Rock to come visit us at the 
White House. 

They arrived one morning 
last November, and we showed 
them around, and took them out 
for pizza and burgers, and spent 
some time talking and laughing 
and hanging out. Altogether, 
their visit to the White House 
was just one day long, but as 
we hugged each of those kids 
goodbye, one young woman said 
to Barack, “This visit saved my 
life.” 

And given the odds these kids 
face, I don’t think she was exag- 
gerating. So if we take a chance 
on these young people, I guaran- 
tee you that we will save lives. 

I guarantee it. 

So we all need to work 
together to invest deeply - and 
for the long-term - in these 
young people, both those who 
are living in their tribal commu- 
nities like T.C. and those living 
in urban areas across this coun- 
try. 

These kids have so much 
promise - and we need to ensure 
that they have every tool, every 
opportunity they need to fulfill 
that promise. 

So I want to thank you 
for your commitment to their 
futures and for everything you 
have already done for their com- 
munities. I want to thank you for 
coming here today to learn more 
about Generation Indigenous 
and how you can help. And 
I look forward to seeing the 
extraordinary impact that you all 
will have in the years ahead. 

Thank you so much, and God 
bless.” 


Junior Rotarians help 
Rotary Club with auction 



Junior Rotarians from Chippewa County finished a productive six weeks with the Sault Ste. Marie Rotary 
Club. The youngsters helped gather items for the Rotary Graver Auction, took video footage of some Rotary 
sponsored sites and interviewed Diane Harrington about her view of how Rotary helps local young people, 
especially through Business Professionals of America. Left to right, Kimmi Jodoin, group instructor Tracey 
Laitinen, program director Charlie Dunton, Anna Harrington, Shoshie Gardiner, Sydney Langendorf, program 
director Jennifer Dunton, Marielle Ball, Matthew Sirk and Chase Meehan. Missing from photo are Josh Eilola 
and Ann Diepenhorst. 


Anishinaabe Bimaadiziiwin 
Waawiyeyaa cultural circle 

This month’s activity for the Anishinaabe Bimaadiziiwin 
Waawiyeyaa committee is a cultural circle on Monday, April 27 
at the Hessel Community Health Center, 3355 N. 3-Mile Road. 

The circle forms at 4 p.m. with guest, Sault Tribe elder, Henry J. 
Boulley Sr., speaking on the topic of ceremonial fires at 5 p.m. 
Potluck meal to follow. All are welcome to attend. 

For more information, call Lisa Burnside at 440-7666 or John 
Causley, Jr. at 430-0759. 

Anishinaabe Bimaadiziiwin Waawiyeyaa is an appointed 
committee of individuals working together to strengthen, pre- 
serve, protect and promote the rich ancestral ways of Bahweting 
Anishinaabe. All are welcome to attend, share and learn. 

Miigwech! 
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Kewadin Casinos recognizes radio presonality 
Bill Thome for career spanning 68 years 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— Bill Thome, local radio per- 
sonality and Anishinaabe man, 
was honored at Kewadin Sault 
Casino on March 22. 

He received the first Kewadin 
Casinos Recognition Award 2015, 
“awarded to Bill Thorne for over 
60 years in radio broadcasting 
and outstanding service Native 
American communities.” 

Thorne’s career spanned 68 
years. The 83-year-old started out 
at WSOO in Sault Ste. Marie as 
a junior broadcaster in 1949. But 
he was on the radio before that. 
He was there for WSOO’s first 
event on the air, broadcasting 
from church. Kids used to get 
half a day off to go to the church 
of their choice, and WSOO was 
at the Baptist Church. First thing, 


the announcer said, “We are 
going to start things off with little 
Billy Thome.” Bill went up and 
said in a loud childish voice, “In 
the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. Genesis 
1 : 1 .” 

Since then he has interviewed 
over 26,000 people, including 
Elvis Presley, President Nixon, 
Johnny Cash and Patsy Cline. 

Throughout the years, he 
has been the recipient of many 
awards, beginning with Mr. 
Deejay USA while broadcasting 
coast to coast from Nashville 
in 1959, and culminating in 
the Northern Ontario Music 
Association Living Legend Award 
in 2008. 

Locally, Thorne hosted local 
radio shows Morning Hymn 


Time and the Four Horsemen for 
decades. He was honored many 
times in his community, receiv- 
ing the American Legion Fourth 
Estate Award more than once for 
his exceptional attentiveness to 
American veterans, and readers’ 
choice favorite broadcaster. A 
banquet was held in his honor 
in 1998 to celebrate 50 years in 
radio. 

While broadcasting, Thome 
worked in public relations, as a 
juvenile officer and probation 
officer. He owned a music store 
and even a flower shop. 

He said two of his greatest 
thrills in life were graduating 
college with his granddaughter 
in 1996, and his first baby being 
bom. Thorne said you have to 
leave a legacy, and this is his. 








Bill Thorne shows off his award, posing with his son, Ed Thorne, Dave Kucharczyk and Amanda Peters (L-R). 


Yesterday comes to DreamMakers 


Yesterday, one of the top 
Beatles tribute bands in the 
world, will be performing live 
at Kewadin Sault Casino’s 
DreamMakers Theater on Sunday, 
May 3 1 . Tickets are on sale for 
$12.50. 

Yesterday performs all eras 
of Beatles music in their origi- 
nal key while playing authentic 
instmments. From Las Vegas to 
Japan, their critically acclaimed 


productions have performed on 
five continents to outstanding 
reviews. 

Lead vocals and rhythm guitar 
are performed by Yesterday’s 
founder, Don Bellezzo, whose 
tuneful expertise and brilliant 
vocals creates an undeniably 
striking stage presence. Backed 
by a full band with years of 
experience and enhanced by near 
perfect mannerisms of each mem- 


ber of the Beatles, Yesterday puts 
on a production that makes you 
believe you’re seeing the Beatles 
themselves. 

For more information on 
Yesterday, the Beatles tribute 
band, visit their website at www. 
yesterdaybeatlestribute.com. 

To get your tickets for 
Yesterday show on Sunday, May 
31, visit tickets.kewadin.com or 
call (800) Kewadin. 




Michael Burton poses with Bill Thorne at his reception. 



Thorne hugs a friend during his reception. 


Munro is Hessel Team 
Member of the Month 



Hessel Team Member of the Month Patrice Munro 
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FOR KIDS AGES 5 to 10! 



June 8th - August 14th, 

2015 

FULL DAY PROGRAM 
Monday thru Friday 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

AGES 5-10 

(Must be 5 years old by 7/1/15) 

1/2 day Programming 
also available 

A.M. Session (8 a.m. to 12 p.m.) 



Must have birth certificate & immunization 
record when registering for the programl 


Activities Include: 
Organized Sports & Games, 
Arts ft Crafts, Field Trips, 
Ice Skating, Water Activities, 
Healthy Lifestyle Information 
and Playground Days! 


Pricing Information 

10% due at time of registration 
**10% discount if paying balance in 

full** 

Full Day Pricing, 

$1,050 per child 
$850 per Tribal Member 

1/2 Day Prising, 

$525 per child 
$425 per Tribal Member 

Payment Plans and 

Family Discounts Available 
Pro-rated weeks for approved 
educational programs! 


Registration Deadline is May 15th 



For questions or to schedule an appointment 
to register call 906-635-7465 or 
Email: cjodoin@saulttribe.net 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
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BUILDING A TRIBAL MEMBER DRIVEN UNIFIED FUTURE 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 


Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen , Boozo, Negee: 

For the last several 
months, I have provided up- 
dates of how I have been 
working hard to represent our 
interests as a tribe at the high- 
est level in the U.S. govern- 
ment by meeting with the 
President, his cabinet mem- 
bers, and members of Con- 
gress. As a fellow voting 
Sault Tribe member, I ask, 
“What do some board mem- 
bers have to show for them- 
selves? What new initiatives 
have they introduced? What 
long awaited reforms have 
they propelled forward? 
While some board members 
are excellent representatives 
as evidenced by their meet- 
ings with the members and 
advocating policy level im- 
provements, others appear 
content to gripe, protest vote 
and stymie any progress we 
would otherwise make as a 
tribe. In January, I outlined a 
series of reforms that I be- 
lieve the members want and 
expect to move forward. 
These are as follows: 

Tribal Legislation : 

• Tribal Referendum to include a Tribal 
Promise to Raise Elder Dividend to 
10% of Net Revenue of all Gaming 
Expansion Projects; 

• Negotiate to extend the State Tax 
Agreement to all Members in Michigan; 

• Establish a Mackinac Island Elder Sub- 
committee; 

• Re-Open Enrollment; 

• Immediately commit a level of services 
expansion for the Western End of our 
Service Area. 

Constitutional Amendments to : 

• Establish a Unit 6 “At Large” Election 
Unit ~ necessaiy to Consolidate and 
Enhance; 

• Add the Mackinac Band to our Histori- 
cal Bands; 

• Establish a Separation Powers into an 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
Branches; 

• Set Term Limits for the Chairperson 
and Board of Directors 


Most of these items are those 
whereby I intend the Mem- 
bers will get to decide via ref- 
erenda or Constitutional 
amendment. It is no longer 
sufficient to make excuses but 
time to act. Thus, I have 
drafted tribal legislation with 
timetables to initiate some 
effort that you can measure 
and decide if your elected 
officials are — in fact — 
representing your interests. 

RE-OPEN 

SAULT TRIBE ROLLS 

WHEREAS, according to our An- 
ishinabe Biimaadziwiin, we recog- 
nize our blood relatives as an ex- 
tension of ourselves; and 

WHEREAS, the Tribal Board of 
Directors previously voted to 
close the rolls temporarily, re- 
opening the rolls over 10 years 
ago for a brief period of time and 
then reclosed the rolls; 

WHEREAS, it was never intended 
to permanently close the rolls 
such that the 10-year roll closure 
is outside of the bounds of what 
the Board intended and has creat- 
ed a hardship for those who have 
brothers, sisters, mothers, father, 
children, grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, and other immediate fami- 
ly members, who are enrolled 
while they wait to enroll; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the Soult Tribe 
Board of Directors hereby refers 
to the Special Needs and Enroll- 
ment Committee the question of 
re-opening the rolls and directs 
that they come back to the Board 
of Directors within 30 days with a 
recommendation of any legal rea- 
son^) why the rolls should remain 
closed; . 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
after the expiration of the 30 days 
and upon report of the Special 
Need and Enrollment Committee 
to the Board of Director and Sault 
Tribe Membership, if there is no 
legal reason to maintain a roll 
closure, the rolls shall re-open for 
those who are otherwise eligible. 

ESTABLISH A 
UNIT 6 ~AT LARGE 
ELECTION UNIT 

WHEREAS, the creation of a Unit 
6 ~ At Large Election Unit necessi- 
tates an Constitutional Amend- 
ment; and 


WHEREAS, the Tribal Board of 
Directors has contemplated the 
creation of a Unit 6 ~ At Large 
Election Unit — in one form or 
another — for well over a decade 
such that it is time to have some- 
thing to show for this effort; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors hereby directs 
that the creation of a unit 6 ~ At 
Large Election Unit Constitutional 
Amendment shall be prepared for 
Board consideration by no later 
than the May 5, 2015, meeting of 
the Sault Tribe Board of Directors. 

ADD THE 
MACKINAC BAND 
AS ONE OF THE SEVEN 
HISTORICAL BANDS 

WHEREAS, the addition of the 
name the Mackinac Band as an 
historical band to the Sault Tribe 
Constitution bringing the current 
"six historical bands" to "seven 
historical bands" necessitates an 
Constitutional Amendment; and 

WHEREAS, the Tribal Board of 
Directors has contemplated the 
addition of the name the Macki- 
nac Band as an historical band to 
the Sault Tribe Constitution — in 
one form or another — for well 
over a decade such that it is time 
to have something to show for 
this effort; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors hereby directs 
that the creation of an Amend- 
ment to add the name of the 
Mackinac Band to the Sault Tribe 
Constitution as one of the "seven 
historical bands" shall be pre- 
pared for Board consideration by 
no later than the June 9, 2015, 
meeting of the Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors. 

TRIBAL CITIZENS' 
EQUAL PROTECTIONS 
VOTER REGISTRATION 
REFERENDUM 

WHEREAS, Article VIII - the Bill of 
Rights, section of the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians reads: 

"All members of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
shall be accorded equal protec- 
tions of the law under this consti- 
tution. No member shall be de- 
nied any of the rights or guaran- 
tees enjoyed by citizens under the 
Constitution of the United 
States...”; and 

WHEREAS, Article VI I - the Pow- 
ers of the Board of Directors sec- 
tion of the Constitution and By- 
laws of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians reads: 

"The board of directors shall exer- 
cise the following powers, subject 
to any limitations imposed by the 
laws of the United States..."; and 

WHEREAS, the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion provides equal protections 
under the law and prohibits the 
enactment of separatist laws or 
dual standard laws that treat sub- 
classes of citizens differently with 
respect to exercising our rights 
and liberties as U.S. Citizens such 
as voting.; and 


WHEREAS, the Article V- the 
Nominations and Elections section 
of the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chip- 
pewa Indians reads: 

Sec. (1): A four year intervals be- 
ginning four years from the year 
of adoption of this constitution, 
the board of directors shall cause 
to be made a census and voter 
registration of the membership 
within each unit and shall publish 
no less than three (3) months in 
advance of the next general elec- 
tion the results thereof; and 

Sec. (5): In any general election 
called pursuant to this constitu- 
tion, each eligible voter shall vote 
within the unit of residence. Vot- 
ers residing outside of any unit 
shall register not less than three 
months prior to any election and 
vote in the unit of their choice; 
and 

WHEREAS, the current Chapter 
10: Election Code does not com- 
port with the above Sault Tribe 
Constitutional requirements with 
respect to voter registration by 
creating a separate and unequal 
apartied-like voter registration 
system and therefore violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution. The current 
code reads: 

10.109 Registration of Voters : 

(1) Any Member, eighteen (18) 
years of age or older on the date 
of the election as determined in 
section 10.105 shall be eligible to 
register to participate as a voter 
in tribal elections 

(4) Resident Members shall auto- 
matically be registered within the 
election unit in which they main- 
tain residency. Non-resident 
members shall select the election 
unit in which they will participate 
for election purposes...; 

(5) Once a Member has Regis- 
tered, the Member's registration 
status is permanent and shall not 
change...; 

(6) A resident member who loses 
their resident members status by 
moving out of an election unit 
must register...; 

(7) In order to be eligible to par- 
ticipate as a voter in an upcoming 
election, the Member must be 
Registered at least ninety (90) 
days prior to the election. 

Only Registered voters shall 
receive ballots; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors hereby estab- 
lishes equal protections of voter 
registration for Tribal Citizens 
under U.S. Constitution, the Con- 
stitution of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and all 
subordinate laws; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the Sault Tribe Board of Directors, 
amends Chapter 10 - Election 
Code, to read: 

10.109 Registration of Voters : 

(1) Any Member, eighteen (18) 
years of age or older on the date 
of the election as determined in 
section 10.105 shall be eligible to 
vote in tribal elections; 

(4) Resident Members shall auto- 
matically be registered within the 
election unit in which they main- 
tain residency. Non-resident 
members shall be deemed auto- 
matically registered to vote in 
Tribal Chairperson and Referenda 


votes and may choose to register 
to vote in the election unit in 
which they will participate for 
Unit election purposes...; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
election code numbering and re- 
sequencing shall be adjust to ac- 
commodate the above changes; 
and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, that the 
aforementioned changes shall be 
scheduled for a Referenda vote of 
the Tribal Members within 60 
days upon approval of this refer- 
endum and shall pose the follow- 
ing question: 

"DO YOU APPROVE OR DISAP- 
PROVE OF SAULT TRIBE CITIZENS' 
EQUAL PROTECTIONS OF VOTER 
REGISRATION? 

APPROVE 

DISAPPROVE 

ESTABLISH A THREE 
BRANCH SEPARATION 
OF POWERS 

WHEREAS, the creation of a Three 
Branch Separation of Powers ne- 
cessitates an Constitutional 
Amendment; and 

WHEREAS, the Tribal Board of 
Directors has contemplated the 
creation of a Three Branch Sepa- 
ration of Powers - in one form or 
another - for well over a decade 
such that it is time to have some- 
thing to show for this effort; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors hereby directs 
that the creation of a Three 
Branch Separation of Powers Con- 
stitutional Amendment shall be 
prepared for Board consideration 
by no later than the July 7, 2015, 
meeting of the Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors. 

We have a lot of work to 
do. The petty bickering and 
use of board reports to make 
excuses has gotten old and 
transparent. A few board 
members will undoubtedly 
take issue with this up front 
approach. Still others do an 
excellent job representing 
you. Watch closely to see 
who makes excuses and who 
follows though. 

Happy Spring! I look 
forward to outdoor running 
and the many activities our 
beautiful summer will bring. 

Chi MeGwitch , Negee! 



Secretary of Health and Human Services Sylvia 
Burwell and Chairperson Payment who serves 
on the HHS Secretary Tribal Advisory Council 


Call: 800*793*0660 Cell: 906*440*5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 

Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/russinckerchie 
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Morrow discusses board resolutions and votes 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


Amending Tribal Code 
Chapter 16: Removal from Office 
Constituency Requirement 

WHEREAS, the Constitution at 
Article VI authorizes the removal 
of elected officials and Tribal 
Code Chapter 16: Removal from 
Office was promulgated to gov- 
ern the initiation and conduct 
of removal proceedings for that 
purpose; and 

WHEREAS, Chapter 16 cur- 
rently allows any registered voter 
to sign any removal petition for a 
member of the Board of Directors 
without regard to whether the 
signatory is a registered voter 
of election unit from which the 
Director was elected; and 
WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors find this to be inequi- 
table to an election unit’s constit- 
uency, and to that constituency’s 
Director, because members 
having little or no contact with 
the tribal communities within an 
election unit can seek removal of 
that election unit’s Director with 
little or no regard for the position 
of the member ’s living in or hav- 
ing ties to the election unit; and 
WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors believes it is in the best 
interest of the Tribe to eliminate 
this inequity be decreeing that 
only a Director ’s constituency 
may seek their removal; and 
WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors believes it is equitable 
that all registered voters, regard- 
less of what election unit affilia- 
tion, continue to be able to seek 


removal of the Chairperson. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that Tribal Code 
Chapter 16: Removal from Office 
is amended as attached so that 
only registered voters of an elec- 
tion unit may remove that election 
unit’s Director. 

Above is a resolution I have 
sponsored: Amending Tribal 
Code Chapter 16: Removal From 
Office Constituency Requirement. 
I would like the members to 
know why I worked on amend- 
ing this part; I want to bring the 
removal of a board member back 
to their own unit that voted them 
in. 

To be honest with all mem- 
bers, before I was on the board I 
wasn’t aware that any registered 
voter from any unit could sign a 
removal for any board member, 
no matter what unit the members 
were voting from. This was one 
change I wanted to make before 
the last election, after I found this 
out, and all I heard was we can’t 
do anything so close to election. I 
wanted all the members in every 
unit to know it is up to you to put 
us in as your representative, but 
a removal can come from 100 
signatures from any unit to start 
the removal process if they have 
a legitimate reason to do one. We 
have had a few removals turned 
in while I have been on the board 
and I believe in one removal only 
two members from that unit actu- 
ally signed the removal. This is 
an amendment all board members 
should support. I have had some 
weak reasons why some don’t 
support it. I encourage you to call 
all the board members in every 
unit and tell them you should be 
the ones to do a removal on who 
you voted in, not someone who 
isn’t affiliated with our communi- 
ties. I will be bringing this resolu- 
tion to the table, watch who votes 
for it and who votes against it. 
Maybe then members will see we 
need changes this next election 
to move this tribe forward, not 
backward or stay the same stag- 
nant way I have watched for over 
two-and-a-half years. 

The second part of my article 


is pretty grim after you see the 
way people voted Aug. 20, 2013, 
compared to the way they voted 
April 7, 2015, at the Kincheloe 
meeting. 

Aug. 20, 2013, resolution 
RE- ADJUST/REDUCE “OVER 
THE MAX” LIST: 

Resolution No: 2013-188: 
Adjust/Reduce “Over the Max ” 
List 

To authorize management to 
re- adjust/reduce those on the 
Over the Max listing to 
the maximum percent allowed, 
per year, for raises, where no 
wage refactoring or justification 
occurred. This action will super- 
sede the Budget Modification 
Policy and the Key Employee 
Resolutions, with respect to wage 
and salaries, pending Legal 
review. 

The “yes” votes for the above 
resolution were Keith Massaway, 
Catherine Hollo well, Joanie Carr- 
Anderson, DJ Malloy, Denise 
Chase, Bridgett Sorenson, Denny 
McKelvie and myself. The “no” 
votes came from Lana Causley, 
Cathy Abramson and Deb Pine. 
Jennifer McLeod was absent from 
this meeting. 

This resolution gave the 
authority to a primary group of 
individuals who were tasked by 
the chairman to go through a list 
of employees who were over the 
max. They were to go through 
each individual’s file to see if 
they were given the same raises 
as everyone else. Example: some 
years the board would vote for 
team members’ raises. Some 
received a 1 percent, 2 percent, 
up to a 3 percent raise, but some 
people were given 10 percent 
raises with no justification. This 
is not fair from any way you 
look at it. And when they went 
through these files, this resolu- 
tion authorized them to re- adjust/ 
reduce those on the over the 
max list. I would also like to 
clarify one thing — throughout 
this whole over the max issue, I 
have voiced my concern for the 
lower paid staff. That night of 
the meeting, I motioned to hold 
harmless anyone making $50,000 


and below because I know a lot 
of single mothers out there try- 
ing to raise two to three children 
and money doesn’t go as far as 
it used to, but, unfortunately, it 
failed. But the motion did pass 
eight for it three against. 

The team was finally able to 
present us with their findings and 
there were people who received 
higher raises when the board 
had even put a cap on what 
team members should receive. 
The amount of savings annually 
would have been approximately 
$439,963. Since this didn’t take 
effect Jan. 1, 2015, if implement- 
ed, this year’s savings would 
have been $304,589.82. Director 
Chase also questioned an almost 
three-year-old wage study. And, 
as we were talking about working 
on an updated study, one board 
member went to John Wernet and 
had him work on a resolution, 
Rescinding Resolution 2013-188. 
See resolution below, sponsored 
by directors Hoffman, Gravelle, 
McLeod, Abramson and Causley. 

Resolution No. 2015-72 

Rescinding Resolution 2013- 
1 88 and Establishing a Wage 
Freeze for Team Members 
Whose Wages Exceed the Range 
Established for Their Pay Grade 

WHEREAS, on August 20, 
2013, the Board of Directors 
adopted Resolution 2013-188; 
and 

WHEREAS, the Board has 
now concluded that a more 
prudent approach to this issue 
would be to impose a freeze on 
the wages of any team member 
whose current wages exceed the 
maximum wage for their posi- 
tion, as determined by the mar- 
ket based compensation system 
adopted by the Tribe, to remain 
in effect until the team mem- 
ber ’s wage falls within the range 
established for their pay grade. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, that Resolution 
2013-188, is hereby rescinded in 
its entirety. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a freeze is hereby imposed 
on the wages of any team mem- 
ber whose wages exceed the max- 


Economic development postion to be 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

The tribe has many obstacles 
facing it in the near future and we 
need to make sure that we address 
our deficiencies and ignore our 
personal disagreements to move 
our tribe forward. 

CASINOS 

We are at a crossroads with 
our casinos. I have been clear 
from the very beginning that we 
need to post the chief executive 
officer position for our casinos 
and bring in a competent leader 
who develops a detailed written 


plan and roadmap for current and 
future operations. 

Currently, we have a tempo- 
rary CEO, selected to aid the tribe 
in its transition from the former 
COO and help to facilitate the 
selection of a permanent chief 
executive officer. Our policies 
dictate that temporary positions 
shall not be for more than six 
months. We are closing in upon 
that time frame. 

In addition to the position, it 
is no secret that the casinos are 
currently headed in a direction; 
unfortunately, that direction is 
not UR We need to address this 
immediately. I would provide 
more detail as to our casinos’ 
financial performance; however, 
we have not received any finan- 
cials in nearly a month. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 

“Most of the Fortune 500’s top 
20 companies now do business in 
Indian Country, including Wal- 
Mart, Exxon, GM, Ford, Verizon, 
AT&T, Home Depot, Target and 


Bank of America.” 

The above quote, derived from 
Business Weekly, illustrates the 
economic potential that lies out 
there for tribes. These potential 
opportunities have been over- 
looked, unfortunately, by our 
tribe. However, we have finally 
taken a step towards economic 
development and diversification 
by funding an economic devel- 
opment director position that will 
be posted in the near future. I am 
extremely pleased we have finally 
taken positive steps to do some- 
thing to move forward, instead of 
the talking about what could be 
done. 

Part of the position summary 
is that: “The economic develop- 
ment director performs advanced 
professional work leading and 
promoting the business and 
economic development interest 
for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. This will 
include supervision of all enter- 
prises with the exception of the 
casino operations. This position 


will be responsible to develop 
strategies to enhance, create 
and build the tribe’s economic 
development and revenue diver- 
sification activities, including the 
complex analysis of data related 
to planning, financing, tax incen- 
tive packaging, marketing and 
business assistance programming. 
This position would be respon- 
sible to develop long and short 
term economic and community 
development goals.” 

It is my hope that the econom- 
ic development director will be 
able to move our businesses in a 
more profitable manner, as well 
as lead the charge toward new 
business development and diver- 
sification. 

I am also hopeful that our 
Corporate Charter, approved by 
the BIA, will one day be utilized. 
This would afford our tribe with 
the opportunity to develop, and 
maintain businesses free from the 
meddling of politics, thus ensur- 
ing that they have a chance to be 
successful and provide revenues 


imum wage for their position, as 
determined by the market based 
compensation system adopted by 
the Tribe, to remain in effect until 
the team member ’s wage falls 
within the range established for 
their pay grade. 

(April 7, 2015) 

The votes on “yes” to rescind 
were Lana Causley, Cathy 
Abramson, DJ Hoffman, Keith 
Massaway, Kim Gravelle, 

Jennifer McLeod and Bridgett 
Sorenson. The “no” votes 
were Denny McKelvie, Denise 
Chase, Rita Glyptis and myself. 
Catherine Hollowell wasn’t pres- 
ent at this meeting. 

As you will see, some board 
members have actually changed 
their vote all together. Makes 
you wonder why, doesn’t it? 
During our discussion the other 
day, Lana Causley stated a team 
member’s name from an over the 
max list she was looking at. We 
asked for her to email it to us or 
Joanne Carr, the board secretary, 
so we could see this. Lana stated, 
“it wouldn’t go through.” The 
list given out before only showed 
how grossly overpaid some peo- 
ple are, but never names. This 
resolution was written to protect 
family and friends because obvi- 
ously some board members had 
the list with names. As I said last 
month, more to come next issue. 

As a member of this com- 
munity my whole life and then 
having worked for the tribe for 
almost 20 years, I have come to 
meet some of the greatest tribal 
members throughout, with many 
stories and many good belly 
laughs. It seems we should have 
been listening back then a little 
more. Think back to one of those 
stories, I bet there was a lesson 
in it. 

I would like take a moment of 
silence for another angel who is 
no longer with us in Unit IV, and 
that is Helen Denkins. Her smile 
will sure be missed this year at 
the powwow. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
(906) 298-1888 

dmorro w @ saultribe .net 

posted 

to tribal services. 

A tribe may incorporate under 
Section 17 of the IRA, 25 U.S.C. 

§ 477, by which the Secretary of 
Interior issues the tribe a federal 
charter. 

Through Section 17 incorpo- 
ration, the tribe creates a separate 
legal entity to divide its govern- 
mental and business activities. 

The Section 17 Corporation has 
articles of incorporation and 
bylaws that identify its purpose, 
much like a state-chartered corpo- 
ration. However, a federal charter 
assures the corporation the same 
benefits as the tribe, including 
enjoying the tax exemptions and 
sovereign immunity. The Sault 
Tribe has an approved corporate 
charter. 

The most successful tribes 
in America run their businesses 
through their corporate charters. 
Examples include Seminoles Inc., 
Ho Chunk Inc., and hopefully one 
day Sault Tribe will share in this 
success. 

See “Hoffman,” Page 27 
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Unit II youth councils meet with tribal elders 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


It’s official. Spring has 
arrived! Time to break out the 
flip flops (even though we know 
one more snow fall may visit us 
before April passes by). 

I would like to start by giving 
recognition to staff and com- 
munity members who keep our 
communities strong and ground- 
ed in traditional teachings and 
support — too many to mention 
by name as I don’t want to over- 
look anyone, but you know who 
you are and we are so grateful 
for your dedication to our peo- 
ple. 

Most recently, as part of the 
Preserving Our Past Legacy 
Project being created by our 
grand tribal youth council, the 
Nbiish-be-Mwi-jwaang (Hessel 
youth council) and the Rudyard 
tribal youth council gathered 
on Thursday evening with a 
group of caring elders in Hessel 
to share a dinner and stories of 
their personal histories. 

The Women’s Health Fair in 
Newberry was held last week 
with a great turn out. This event, 
like others, gives us an opportu- 
nity to come together and share 
information and impart some of 
the cultural and traditional teach- 
ings that help us lead healthy 
lives. Plus, it’s just a great way 
to come together and socialize. 

The third annual Hessel 
Women’s Health Fair is on May 
21 at the Hessel Tribal Center 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Lunch provided. 
This is for young ladies, moth- 
ers, grandmothers, sisters, aun- 
ties and grandmothers. Last year 
was a blast as we rocked out to 
aerobic Native hip hop!! Limited 
room so please call to RSVP: 
(906) 484-2298 or 484-2727. 

And not to forget our commu- 
nity men: Newberry is having a 
Men’s Health Fair on June 19. 
Please consider attending. It is 
a good opportunity for resource 

JKL School 

From “Hoffman” page 26 
JKL BAHWETING SCHOOL 

I placed this in my previous 
report, and I am restating it so 
that we can move this project for- 
ward: The JKL Bahweting School 
is an excellent school in need of 
expansion. 

Currently, the school has over 
490 students K-8. With this many 
students it is shocking to find the 
current capacity of the school’s 
sole gymnasium is 5 1 . This dis- 
parity is startling. 

Imagine the Sault community 
and its frigid temperatures in 
the winter, or rainy days in the 
spring. Now imagine how 490- 
plus students spend recess, athlet- 
ic practices, Christmas concerts, 



Nbiish-be-Mwi-jwaang (Hessel youth council) and the Rudyard tribal youth council (back row) at the Hessel 
Tribal Community Center with elders (front row from left) Great Wolf, Phil Andrews, Tony Grondin, Leona 
Litzner, Calvin Burnside and John Causley. 


information and fellowship. 
RSVP at (906) 293-8181. 

Along those same lines, an 
interest has been expressed in 
starting a tribal veterans support 
group. If you are a veteran and 
desire meeting regularly with 
other fellow veterans, please feel 
free to give me a call or email. If 
there is enough interest we can 
start to move forward on secur- 
ing a meeting place and time. 

Education 

Applications are now avail- 
able for the 2015-2016 Higher 
Education scholarships. They 
must be submitted and received 
no later than June 1 . These are 
competitive scholarships that 
require an essay (choice of three 
topics). All tribal members are 
eligible to apply regardless of 
where they reside. Grandparents, 
please get the word out to your 
grandchildren. Visit our tribal 
website for application infor- 
mation and further information 
on the three essay topics, www. 
saulttribe.com or BMac Arthur @ 
saulttribe.net. 

There is also the Higher 
Education Grant Program. 
Application is from April 1 to 
July 1 . This is for Sault Tribe 
members attending a Michigan 
state- supported two or four- 
year college or university full- 
time (12 credit hours or more). 
Students must be an undergrad 
and have a completed FAFSA on 
file with their college. Grants are 
based on unmet financial need 
as determined by the individual 
college in which the student is 
enrolled. Visit our website for 
further information. 

In order for students to take 
full advantage of these oppor- 
tunities, including the Self 
Sufficency Incentive Award 
Program and the Pay It Forward: 
Career Mentoring Program stu- 
dents should apply for these pro- 
grams starting NOW! 

National Tribal Operations 
Committee with EPA 

I would like to share some- 
thing about the work involved in 
my appointment to the National 
Tribal Operations Committee 
with the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) . As 
you know, tribal governments 
have a trust relationship with the 
federal government. Defining 
that relationship has been a long 
and sad story since the treaty 
era. The federal government may 
have originally thought signing 
over our territories was the end 
of it all. But that was never the 

needs new 

awards ceremonies, etc. 

Currently, the children are 
bussed back and forth to Big Bear 
for gym classes and athletics. It 
rents space at outside venues for 
its concerts and events. 

In this case, the demand for 
space for these children is high, 
and the supply is inadequate. 

The school needs a new, larger 
gymnasium to accommodate the 
children. 

This is not merely the opinion 
of elected officials; it has been 
discussed and debated continually 
with members of the tribal board 
and school board as well as direct 
input from parents and staff. 

The window of opportunity for 
completing a new gym by next 


deal and although Indians across 
the country have suffered greatly 
from these forced land conces- 
sions, our grandparents under 
duress fought to hold the federal 
government accountable to their 
end of the bargain. 

There have been a few 
hard won victories such as the 
Michigan Indian Lands Claim 
Settlement (a 60-year battle, 
arriving too little and too late 
for those who originally fought 
so hard to hold the federal gov- 
ernment accountable). And the 
Judge Fox decision was another 
high water mark for recognition 
of our reserved rights within the 
ceded territories. Federal Indian 
policy has been at the whim of 
presidential policy and congres- 
sional lawmakers. But, for the 
moment, policy makers have 
acknowledged they do indeed 
have a continued trust responsi- 
bility to Indian people. Not only 
the Department of Interior and 
the BIA and IHS but ALL feder- 
al agencies. 

When it comes to regulatory 
frameworks (and delegation 
of authorities to the states) we 
bump into difficulties in Indian 
country because that trust 
responsibility was not taken into 
account. 

The National Tribal 
Operations Committee works in 
collaboration with tribal gov- 
ernments at the regional level to 
make sure our voices are heard 

gymnasium 

fall is closing. Please contact your 
board members and give it the 
support it so desperately needs. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board who 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services 
and stepping out of the non-pro- 
gressive box we appear to be 
confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Email : djhoffman@ saulttribe . 
net or djwhoffman@hotmail.com. 


when it comes to rule making, 
compliance, enforcement as well 
as capacity development, fund- 
ing and guidance documents that 
impact our tribal lands. And not 
just land held in trust by tribal 
nations but also in protecting our 
treaty protected activities and 
rights on ceded territories. 

There are some emerging 
developments, memorandums 
and court decisions that have 
favorable implications for our 
tribe, especially as it relates to 
the Great Lakes and our Great 
Lakes fisheries. 

Many of these efforts began 
as dialog and pressure originat- 
ing from the Tribal Operations 
Committee level. For instance 
a recent EPA decision favorable 
to the Penobscott tribe that the 
state of Maine’s water quality 


standards under the Clean Water 
Act failed to take into account 
the need for higher standards 
to protect Penobscott subsistent 
fishing and way of life. That 
story is not complete yet as it 
moves through the court system 
but “pushing the envelope” at 
the Tribal Operation Committee 
level played an instrumental role. 

There is so much work to be 
done to protect our homeland. I 
just returned from annual region- 
al conference. There is much 
information to digest and I hope 
to report more in my next unit 
report. 

Until then, enjoy this time of 
rebirth. Hope everyone young 
and old can get out and enjoy the 
fine spring weather. 

We are all stewards of the 
Creator’s blessings. 


WE’VE Bfce N 
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text WeCanHelpUs to 30364 or go to reachout.com 
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Important information on employee health plan 



Denise Chase, 


Director, Unit IV 

I want to make sure all 
employees are aware of the fol- 
lowing changes to your health 
insurance plan, which became 
effective Jan. 1, 2015. 1 have 
noticed in talking to employees 
that some are not even aware that 
now they are required to call in 
for precertification for MRIs, CT 
scans, home health care, occu- 
pational therapy, speech therapy, 
physical therapy and inpatient 
hospital services (excludes emer- 
gency and maternity). So please 
take the time to read this import- 
ant list of changes and if you 
have any questions call the tribe’s 
insurance department at (906) 
635-6050 or the NGS telephone 
number on the back of your card. 
Important information regarding 
the employee health plan. 

The changes listed below 
became effective Jan. 1, 2015: 

• In network deductible — 

$250 for single coverage and 
$500 for two-person and family 
coverage. 

• Out of network deductible 
— $500 for single coverage and 
$1,000 for two-person and family 
coverage. 

• $20 co-pay for office visits 
after deductible. 

• The tribe pays 80 percent of 
services received in-network after 
deductible.* 

• The tribe pays 50 percent of 
services received out-of-network 
after deductible.* 

• Prescription coverage $15 
co-pay for generic, $30 co-pay 
for brand formulary, $60 for 
brand non-formulary and 20 
percent up to $100 maximum 
for prescription specialty medica- 
tions.** 

• Eyeglasses covered for up to 
$250. No coverage for high defi- 
nition lenses. 

• Twenty- six chiropractic 
visits per year. Precertification 
required for MRI, CT scan, home 
health care, occupational therapy, 
speech therapy, physical therapy 
and inpatient hospital services 
(excludes emergency and mater- 
nity). 

• Ten percent premium 
increase. 

• “In-network” refers to ser- 
vices received by a participating 
provider who accepts the plan’s 
payment, in full less any deduct- 
ibles, co-pays or co-insurance; 
“out-of-network” refers to ser- 
vices offered by a provider who 
is not willing to accept the plan’s 
payment in full. The participant 
will pay a higher cost for using 
an out-of-network provider. 

** Prescriptions do not apply 
toward deductible and out-of- 
pocket maximum. 

Services required under 
Affordable Care Act will be cov- 


ered 100 percent. 

Once the deductible and out- 
of-pocket maximum are met, the 
plan will pay the services in full. 
This does not include prescription 
coverage. 

Spring 2 percent allocation 

At this time there, is no new 
update on the spring 2 percent 
dollar amount available to dis- 
tribute or which projects will 
receive funding. Two percent 
funding applications were still 
being accepted through March 3 1 . 
Myself and Director Morrow have 
not yet received the requests of 
applications to review prior to this 
unit report deadline. I will update 
you in the next report. 

Manistique clinic update 

Rural Health Clinic Director 
Marlene Glaesmann announced 
a tentative start date the week of 
April 20 to 24, 2015, for a tempo- 
rary physician, Dr. Barbara Saul. 
Dr. Saul will assist with patient 
care until the vacant physician 
position is filled. 

Congratulations to Shelli Gould 
and Sue Snyder, Elder Division 
team members of the month. They 
volunteered to prepare Indian 
tacos, chili and frybread for a 
fundraiser for the Manistique 
powwow on March 24. 

Manistique parenting 
awareness activity 

I was able to attend the March 
28 parenting awareness activity 
at the Manistique Tribal Center. 
The activity was held to promote 
awareness, education and provide 
resources about parenting and 
families. The activity also pro- 
moted the importance of effective 
parenting in nurturing your chil- 
dren. 

It was a well-attended, fun 
event. Children got to play games 
and do crafts, have a turn at 
winning a cake, get their face 
painted, participate in finger print 
identification and enter a coloring 
contest. 


Parents and children were also 
entered into door prize drawings. I 
was told ACFS is putting pictures, 
a write-up and thank you in the 
tribal paper, so I won’t mention 
the individuals’ names so I don’t 
miss anyone. 

I would like to say a big “miig- 
wech” to all the volunteers and 
organizers who put on this com- 
munity event for the children and 
parents. 

Cemetery clean-up May 9 

The Escanaba elders have 
planned a clean-up of the Indian 
Pointe Cemetery in Nahma 
Township on May 9 at 10 a. m. In 
case of rain or bad weather, they 
picked May 16 as an alternative 
date. If you can come help, bring 
your rake, gloves and bug spray. 
Gathering of the Clans Powwow 

On behalf of the Gathering of 
the Clans Powwow Committee, 

I would like to invite you to 
the June 13 and 14, 2015, pow- 
wow in Manistique. The pow- 
wow is behind the Manistique 
Tribal Center; free entrance, 
rough camping is available. On 
Saturday, grand entry is at 12 
p.m. and 7 p.m. Feast meal is 
on Saturday at 5 p.m., with the 
auction right after the feast meal. 
If you would like to donate any 
items for the auction, please drop 
them off to Viola Neadow at the 
ACFS window at the Manistique 
Tribal Center. Please put your 
name on the item you donate so 
we can add you to the “Friends of 
the Powwow” list. Thank you in 
advance for your donations and I 
look forward to seeing you there. 
Also, I wanted to mention we 
haven’t heard back from a couple 
of people who wanted to purchase 
Gathering of the Clans Powwow 
T-shirts. If you’re still interested, 
call myself or Viola at (906) 341- 
6993. 

Over the max list 

Back in August 2013, the board 
of directors approved Resolution 


No. 2013-188 to readjust/reduce 
the “Over the Max” list. What 
this resolution did was authorize 
management to readjust/reduce 
those employees on the over the 
max list where no wage refactor- 
ing or justification occurred. It 
was put in the hands of the man- 
agement team for its review and 
to compile reports. A couple of 
weeks ago, the management team 
brought forward its final recom- 
mendations and informed us on 
what they were going to imple- 
ment. I had asked at the work- 
shop if they could do an updat- 
ed wage compensation study, 
because the one they were using 
was three years old, which may 
affect the list. But we didn’t get 


time to even receive that infor- 
mation because a resolution was 
prepared to rescind Resolution 
2013-188 for the next meeting 
and establish a wage freeze for 
the individuals on the over the 
max list. Back in 2013, some 
board members tried to exclude 
those individuals on the list who 
were at $50,000 and under; that 
didn’t pass. So, moving forward, 
now the issue is laid to rest and 
it was reported to us the savings 
would have been about $439,000 
a year. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, Vice 
Chairperson, 

(906) 203-2471 
dchase @ saulttribe .net 





Spring Women's 
Health Enrichment Gathering 

Wednesday April 29, 2015 4- 7 pm 
Manistique T ribal Community Center 

Native America n communities recognize the important role that women 
play as providers caring for the basic needs of our children and families. 
Healthy women create healthy communities- 

JOIN US for an opportunity to share and learn about some of the more 
Traditional Anishinabe ways of life. This gathering will be a casual 
experience lor women interested in (earning about Incorporating more 
Native culture Into their every day lives. 

Sacred and Current Uses of Tobacco 
Jaime Paradise and Patty Teeples 

The Sacred ness of Water, It's Feminine Spirit and the Water Ceremony 
Mary Beth LaVeque 

Anishinabe Language - A Simple Lesson with Song 
Alice Carley 

How to Locate, Purchase and Use Local and Traditional Foods 
Gail Su lander 

Tribal Services Information Table 
Kellie Lakes ky 

A Potluck Feast will follow activities 
Beverages will be provided 
Call Gail or Jaime at 341-8469 to sign up 
We welcome all women in the community to join us 


Congratulations to JKL School Students of the Month for March 2015! Back row, left to right, Elena Masters, Madyson Clark, Mackenzie Aikens, 
Miriam Clark, Riley Beaudoin, Gavin Harries, Trey Forgrave. Middle row, left to right, Aiden Harries, Kiera Brown, Dewey Frye, Calvin Aldrich, Emma 
Kitzmiller, Sierra Snider. Front row, left to right, Tiffany Quinn, Lily Powell, Trevor Christensen, Parker Rath and Annabelle Peake. Missing from 
photo: Ava Shreve, Joslyn Krull and Ashten Jewell. 
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Dealing with nonsense while trying to do job 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


I would like to apologize to 
the parents who have children 
attending the JKL School. It is 
unfortunate that someone would 
make public statements saying 
the school would be closing 
if the board did not renew the 
lease. This was so far-fetched. 
There were going to be chang- 
es to the lease. Why would the 
board close the school when 
we have purchased property to 
expand the school in the future? 

The chairman sent out an 
email on March 19 claiming 
he was resigning from the JKL 
Fiduciary Committee because 
meetings where being scheduled 
that didn’t fit his schedule. The 
tribe doesn’t stop for one person. 

The next bit of hype was 
that there have never been any 
appointments to the committee 
besides Director Abramson. 

Since I have been on the board 
it has always been Unit I board 
members only who served on 
the JKL. There were no appoint- 
ments following the last two 
elections; it was just automatic 
that the Unit I board members 
were on the committee. It was 
said that Director McLeod was 
not even appointed as the chair 
of the committee. I remember 
Aaron suggesting Jen become 
the chair of the JKL because 
of her background in education 
when we got elected, but that is 
when he liked her. 


At the April 7 meeting, 
there was a resolution titled 
Membership on the JKL Fiduc- 
iary Committee. This stated that 
the chairperson and all Unit I 
board members would serve 
on the committee unless they 
declined in writing. It also stated 
that all other unit directors could 
serve as long as they request- 
ed an appointment in writing. 
Director Abramson requested 
to strike the other units from 
serving on the committee. This 
resolution passed with the 
amendment restricting only Unit 
I representatives. I voted “no” 
for two reasons. First, I am not 
going to appoint the chairman 
who resigns because meetings do 
not revolve around his schedule 
and, second, if the board is ulti- 
mately responsible for the funds, 
then all units should be eligible. 
We also voted on whether to 
accept the chairman’s resignation 
from JKL. Myself and two other 
directors voted “yes” so it failed. 

The Cultural Committee 
sponsored a resolution to rename 
the committee and amend its 
bylaws. The committee will 
now be named the Anishinabe 
Bimaadiziiwin Waawiyeyaa 
Circle. The group has been 
working very hard for the past 
year or so to create their mis- 
sion, vision statement and guid- 
ing principles, which focus on 
the seven grandfather teachings. 
The chairman was appointed to 
this committee when it was first 
organized and resigned because 
he didn’t like the direction it was 
going and he bashed this com- 
mittee since that time. Lo and 
behold he wanted to be appoint- 
ed again since this resolution 
was on for a vote. I was the only 
one who voted ‘no.’ I cannot for 
the life of me understand why 
you would appoint someone to a 
committee focused on the seven 
grandfathers when the person 
does not live by them. Just two 
examples are truth and respect. 
There was just recent lies spread 
about JKL closing and there 


hasn’t been any respect for the 
women on the board, elders in 
our communities nor our team 
members. I sit and wonder if I 
am the crazy one since I was the 
only one to vote ‘no.’ 

Another contentious resolu- 
tion that was voted on was the 
one to rescind resolution 2013- 
188 and establish a wage freeze 
for team members whose wages 
exceed the range established for 
their pay grade. This has been 
a political football since the 
2012 election (over the max). 

We were told there was a list of 
team members who were being 
over paid to the tune of over a 
million dollars. Some of these 
team members have been there 
for 10, 20, 30 years. The list has 
also changed since 2012 and 
the potential savings currently 
would be about $400,000. The 
board voted in 20 1 3 to have 
administration check into those 
team member’s employment 
files who were considered being 
paid over the max. They were to 
look for wage adjustments that 
were not documented and raises 
that did not meet the tribe’s raise 
percentages of that year and 
report back to the board with the 
findings. 

It has been about one-and-a- 
half years since voting on that 
resolution and that action was 
going to be taken. I have a few 
issues with it because the wage 
study was done a few years ago 
and these people may no longer 
be over the maximum for the 
position, the list has changed 
and may have been manipulated, 
and I do not believe there would 
be so many people that received 
improper wage increases, which 
I believe was around 100. I 
realize we have not been able to 
give raises to our team members 
in far too long but pitting these 
groups of team members against 
each other is not the answer. It 
was said that the savings from 
cutting the “over the max” team 
members could be used for pay 
compression and raises. The 


resolution passed to rescind 
2013-188 because the chairman 
was going to reduce the team 
members’ wages in May. There 
are people out there thinking 
board members were protecting 
their family by voting to stop the 
wages from being cut. None of 
my family members were on the 
list and do not hold “big” posi- 
tions in the tribe. 

The board had asked the 
executive director to develop an 
economic development position 
so that was voted on at the April 
7 meeting also. I had a hard time 
deciding how to vote because 
the position will cost the tribe 
over a $120, 000 with wages, 
fringe, etc. We continue to make 
the government side larger when 
casino revenues are decreasing 
but we do need to diversify and 
look at other business opportu- 
nities so in the end I voted for it. 
I hope we get a highly qualified 
individual with a business back- 
ground. 

At the March 24 meeting 
there were many resolutions 
about feasibility studies to build 
Midjims in other units and to 
re-locate the St. Ignace Midjim. 
The staff member who worked 
on funding for the study drove 
to Manistique to present and 
was not even given the time to 
present. The study for the St. 
Ignace Midjim was going to be 
covered by the MEDC. I agree 
with researching the possibilities 
for other stores in other units, 
but why would you not support 
feasibility in St. Ignace since it 
already exists and needs over 
$600,000 in work currently and 
it costs the tribe nothing? 

At one of our meetings last 
month, Director Causley asked 
that the board vote to include 
board concerns on board meet- 
ing agendas. There was not 
enough support for this. Since 
I have been on the board we 
have always had board concerns 
and many times the meetings 
remained open so if things 
needed to be taken care of the 


board could vote on it. Lately, 
the meetings are adjourned 
before we can discuss them and 
the chair even moved them to 
Wednesdays following our meet- 
ings, when we were meeting 
on Wednesdays. I actually had 
requested that the tribe donate 
or give a reduced rate to the 
St. Ignace Schools for taking a 
group of students to Detroit to 
catch a plane to Europe. The 
board voted to adjourn the meet- 
ing before I got to even bring 
my issue forward. Luckily there 
was consensus to support this. 

As a board member it is our job 
to bring our concerns and the 
concerns of our people forward. 
We should be able to ask them 
while membership is present so 
they can hear the questions and 
answers. 

The chairman has also been 
directing staff to not show up 
for certain meetings because he 
doesn’t agree with the meeting. 
He has directed staff to not write 
resolutions when the board has 
asked staff to write them. As you 
can see, these are more games 
with his authority. He doesn’t 
have to agree with the board but 
he does have to comply with 
board decisions. 

We currently have seven 
vacancies on the election com- 
mittee. If you are interested, 
please contact Joanne Carr or 
Tara McKelvie at 635-6050 for 
more information. 

I would like to thank Shirley 
Goudreau, her family and the 
many volunteers and agencies 
that made the Family Fun Day 
another great success. 

It is that time of year again 
when students will be preparing 
for graduation. I will be distrib- 
uting my yearly $1,000 schol- 
arship to a student in Unit III. 
Please email me for an applica- 
tion at bsorenson@saulttribe.net 
The deadline to apply is May 15. 

Any issues or concerns, please 
contact me at bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net, bridgett9 1 @yahoo. 
com or (906) 430-0536. 


Massaway attends National Indian Gaming 
Conference as a delegate for the Sault Tribe 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


I had the honor of repre- 
senting the tribe as a delegate 
to the National Indian Gaming 
Association at the annu- 
al National Indian Gaming 
Conference last month. At this 


conference, we work on national 
regulatory policies and gaming 
regulations that are in effect and 
those that are proposed to go into 
effect in the near future. We have 
guest speakers and notable lead- 
ers who give insights into how 
gaming is progressing and chang- 
ing in Indian Country. 

A keynote speaker this year 
was the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior Mr. Kevin Washburn. 
He is a very strong advocate of 
Indian Country and helps us in 
so many ways with the red tape 
we run into nearly every single 
time we work with the federal 
government. He gave a very 
poignant speech that touched 
on everything from Native child 
adoption to land into trust and 
how he is working with the tribes 
to better streamline and clarify all 
processes for the tribes’ benefit. 
He mentioned the visit the pres- 


ident of the United States made 
to a reservation and how he was 
moved by the hardships and 
lack of infrastructure available 
to the indigenous people there. 
He stated the president was 
especially moved by the young 
adults and children as they told 
their stories of living on the 
reservations. The president then 
made an edict that he gave to all 
his cabinet members that they 
all must visit a tribal reservation 
in the next year. For the tribes 
to get that message and respect, 
meant a lot to all the leaders 
who were there. 

I attended a lot of breakout 
sessions that included titles like 
working in today’s casinos and 
customer service. A truly inspir- 
ing session was the fantasy 
sports betting conversation. We 
have all heard of Draft Kings 
and similar sites on the Internet. 


We are currently exploring 
opportunities this might present 
to our casinos, to expand our 
offerings of fun new games for 
a totally new crowd of custom- 
ers. There was also a trade floor 
where all the vendors are from 
every facet of the gaming indus- 
try. New slot machines and table 
games are prevalent, but over 
half the booths deal with new 
technology in customer service, 
food items, construction, fix- 
tures and infrastructure for casi- 
nos. There are also many ven- 
dors who have groundbreaking 
ideas in every category, some 
of which are not applicable to 
our customers, but some are, 
bringing back those to the tribe 
and letting the management vet 
the pros and cons of the ideas is 
another reason we go. 

This month, I will be 
attending the Tribal Technical 


Advisory Committee to the 
Secretary of Health and Human 
Services on behalf of all the 
tribes of the Midwest. This is a 
federally appointed position and 
all costs are paid for by the fed- 
eral government. We basically 
work with consultation from the 
tribal perspective on addictions, 
suicide and mental health — 
three things that are huge prob- 
lems in our Native society. The 
federal government works with 
us to better apply the standards 
of care and new ways to facili- 
tate better budgeting to be more 
effective and help more people. 

I want to thank everyone for 
the cards and e-mails. 

Keith Massaway 
702 Hazelton St., 

St. Ignace, MI 49781 
Kmassaway@msn.com 
(906) 643-6981 
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DeTour 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 

I received many calls last 
month about not having a unit 
report (glad people noticed, espe- 
cially Captain Bloch; the email 
was a blessing), but I can say the 
content of my last report struck 
a few nerves, and did have an 
impact on my comments. There 
really can’t be anything worse 
than advocating for communities 
in great need of solutions and 
access to services, just to be faced 
with politics or games due to my 
support or non- support on items. 

It is frustrating but solutions to 
each fire can be addressed as I 
am faced with them. 

My first update is the Tribal 
Action Plan (TAP). We held 
our monthly meeting in March 
and the attendance was much 
better — we had almost all of 
our departments included (board 
members, directors Sorenson, 
Chase and myself) with most 
of the information analyzed. As 
stated in the past, we held com- 
munity forums, focus groups (477 
individuals included) and mailed 
a survey to about 6,700 tribal 
homes. Through the data collect- 
ed and the outcome of the public 
forums, we identified that the best 
practice for this process was the 
face-to-face input. Only 588 of 
the 6,700 mailed surveys were 
returned. In total, 1,065 tribal 
members and employees partici- 
pated in this process. During this 
collection of data and information 
for a plan we asked what sub- 
stances people are addicted to, the 
ways in which people are affected 
and input and ideas for solving 
the identified problems. 

Once all this information and 
input is reviewed and discussed 
by the group of professionals, 
board members and tribal depart- 
ments, we are to begin creating a 


TRIBAL ACTION PLAN based 
on their information. We will be 
holding our regular group meet- 
ing this month to comment on the 
results and a technical assistance 


representative from Fox Valley 
will be assisting us once again. 
Although I’m disappointed in the 
lack of responses by mail and 
the time it had taken to get to 
this point, I’m confident that we 
may have enough information 
(we have to make it work) to at 
least identify the gaps and begin 
making a plan. All of you know 
that this has been my priority 
and continuing to speak about it, 
educate and constantly keep this 
on the forefront will prevail for 
better services and outcomes for 
our families. 

We had some frustrating, 
unexpected news this past month 
for our clinic in DeTour. We 
had seen that the DeTour Clinic 
would be closing at the end of 
this month. Once this was con- 
firmed, I inquired to our health 
director about the situation and 
it was confirmed that the lease- 
holder was canceling the lease. 

We had no role in this nor had we 
been told. We did speak to War 
Memorial Hospital and together 
we will seek out alternatives for 
members to pick up prescriptions 
and get labs drawn. We will have 
to identify another location and 
this will be a priority with both 
Director Hollowed and myself. 
The services on Drummond 
Island (took some time to secure 
but it happened) will remain the 
same and we are informed there 
will be no change in service at 
that location. 

The need for transportation for 
services is truly the biggest chal- 
lenge we have for our members, 
we have discussed this at our 
adhoc meetings and both Director 
Hollowed and I are at the meet- 
ings each and every month with 
the health staff to try and coor- 
dinate, identify and determine 
how we can better service mem- 
bers. A few outcomes of these 
meeting have been the expanded 
service on Drummond Island and 
DeTour, increased clinics and 
activities in Hessel and Newberry, 
and the health director meeting 
with ad hospitals in the sev- 
en-county service area to negoti- 
ate after hours and weekend care. 
One item that I can speak about 
now is the possibility of a once- 
a-month clinic being offered in 
the Naubinway area. We had been 
informed this may be a possibility 
and I’m hoping ad the negotiating 
gets worked out soon to see that 
result once a location is secured. I 
will say it’s sometimes frustrating 
for the wait periods, securing any 
funding available, getting through 
the politics of any suggestion, 
and, as Unit II is so geographical- 


ly large, the needs are very great 
and the results become challeng- 
ing in every step. 

Our temporary casino exec- 
utive made some very crucial 
changes in our operations and 
ways of reducing costs (no mass 
layoffs) and seeing better revenue 
for our bottom line. I had the 
opportunity to sit in on a full staff 
meeting he held with our casino 
workers in the Hessel area. The 
message was positive, factual and 
straightforward about the need 
for change and the results if we 
can get there together. I spoke to 
many team members after that 
meeting and had a response that 
sure was needed. Our staff in ad 
casinos work very hard and take 
so many hits being in the front 
line, that encouragement, better 
business practices as wed as 
communication seems to energize 
our staff — they ad want success 
in their casinos where they are 
employed and that was evident 
to see. 

I have constantly spoken 
about pride for our tribe and our 
businesses so being part of this 
change is exciting. We empower 
people, we will see them step 
up and take charge. I have many 
members ask me how things are 
going with the new direction 
and plans and, simply put, if the 
board takes critical, educated 
recommendations and lets the 
experts do the job, we will see 
results for better business, so far 
so good and I’m staying out of 
the micromanaging, letting the 
changes work and expecting pos- 
itive outcomes (challenges and 
hiccups will come as wed). I’m 
at the table each week to listen 
and offer feedback but in no way 
do I want to hinder results for our 
casino operations to improve. It’s 
been a little over three months 
since our new direction and our 
numbers have already shown an 
improvement, so that is simply 
the best direction we can go. 

One item I have spoken about 
in the past is diversity for profit. 
Director Hoffman initiated and 
brought forward a resolution to 
once again expand this opportuni- 
ty. During the last few months the 
board discussed and was in the 
process of creating a job descrip- 
tion for a qualified, educated 
economic development director. 

In the past, we had a committee 
as well as a director, but it’s been 
more than a decade since a posi- 
tion or attention has been given to 
this. Our businesses that we have 
are all under utilized and some- 
times clear constant direction is 
lacking. This past meeting, the 


clinic closing due 


to canceled lease 


board of directors committed to 
making that a priority once again 
and we will be advertising and 
posting for a director position. 
There are truly high expectations 
from me on moving forward with 
this step and I wanted to place it 
in my unit report so that mem- 
bers can pass the word that we 
are seeking a qualified, educated 
expert to assist our other busi- 
nesses in the tribe. I was hesitant 
for a very long time due to the 
fear of our past hiring practices 
and experiences but once again 
I’m expecting that we will take 
steps for due diligence and the 
hiring of a qualified person that 
can and must make expert chang- 
es for our “other” revenue gen- 
erating operations we own and 
to also seek out funding, create 
diversity, accountability and bet- 
ter practices for growth in those 
operations. Again, I supported 
this as a step in moving forward 
and will expect outcomes that 
benefit our businesses. 

One last item I am so excited 
to report, for the last two-and-a- 
half years, interested tribal mem- 
bers and a few board members 
(myself, directors Massaway 
and McLeod) have committed 
and been working on creating 
new bylaws (guiding principles) 
for a committee known as our 
tribe’s “Cultural Committee.” 

We have finally been approved 
by the full board of directors 
with a new name and new guid- 
ing principles! After meeting in 
all areas, gathering interested 
tribal members to the commit- 
tee and working toward steps 
to move forward, it’s finalized 
and completed. We actually had 
to present to the board a couple 
different times to get approved 
for this endeavor, but it’s once 
again an active committee. Our 
new name for this committee 
is “Anishinaabe Bimaadiziiwin 
Waawiyeyaa Circle,” our mis- 
sion for this committee is “to 
strengthen, preserve, protect and 
promote the rich ancestral life 
ways of Anishinaabe.” Our guid- 
ing principles are based on the 
Seven Grandfathers and all tribal 
members and communities are 
encouraged and invited to come 
to all meetings. When we first 
began the process of recreating 
this committee we discussed 
meeting once per month on a 
specific date and traveling to 
areas to be inclusive of all our 
communities that we could host 
at. Throughout this we gathered 
a committee and went through all 


the painstaking tasks to move for- 
ward in a good way. At this point, 
we have an almost full committee 
but are still in need of three male 
participants (I have written about 
this before and our vacancies are 
posted in the paper). I encourage 
any interested members to call 
Joanne Carr, (906) 635-6050, and 
place your request to be part of 
the committee. 

Moving forward, our goal 
is to meet in all areas to offer 
teaching, circles, feasts and 
discussions with members on 
what they would like to see and 
expectations from our tribe on the 
needs to uphold traditions, values 
and encouragement of our way 
of life. Our Cultural Department 
has been involved and attends 
the meetings as well, when avail- 
able. You can also always contact 
any of our staff in the Cultural 
Department as well as Traditional 
Medicine for your needs and 
input. They are committed and 
assist many with what’s need- 
ed for our people and I’m very 
thankful for them. Please look for 
notices and communications on 
our meeting dates on the tribe’s 
website and in the paper and 
always feel free to participate. 
Keeping our traditions is a tribe’s 
work so I’m very happy that this 
has finally been promoted once 
again. 

In closing, it has been a very 
tough month for many families 
in our communities. In my life, 

I meet many people who impact 
my path and mean so much to 
me either from a personal or 
professional level. During the 
last three weeks, I attended four 
services to pay my respects to 
tribal members who have had 
an effect on me one way or 
another. Each and every time I 
thought of how quickly life can 
change; it’s always so hard to 
say “Baamaapii” to someone you 
love, no matter what your beliefs 
are for the other side, so the sim- 
ple act it takes to show people 
that you are there for them and 
care can mean so much. Please 
say special prayers for the people 
who are grieving for loved ones 
because the loss I’ve seen this 
past month was difficult for many 
tribal families. 

Please contact me for any dis- 
cussions or to meet with me. 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley 

(906) 484-2954 
(906) 322-3818 

lcausley@saulttribe.net 


Gravelle participating in building re-entry program 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Hello, I would like to thank 
the board members who have 
been going to Washington, D.C., 
to help gain support for fund- 
ing of some of the programs 
we offer the tribal membership 
such as the Special Diabetes 
Program, CDC grants and full 
payment of contract support 
costs. 

I have also been accepted 
to participate in an intergov- 
ernmental reentry program. 

The program will work on 
guidelines, principles and tools 
to assist in the development 
of reentry strategies for tribal 


members returning to their com- 
munities after a period of secure 
confinement in federal, state or 
tribal facilities. 

It will help us understand 
the risks and needs of tribal 
reentrants as they return to the 
community and identify criti- 
cal services and interventions 
needed to reduce recidivism. We 
will be working on relationships 
between tribes and their federal 
and state partners in the imple- 
mentation of reentry strategies 
that respond to specific commu- 
nity needs. I will be attending a 
workshop the end of May and 


will keep you updated as this 
program progresses. 

We are finally on the path 
to diversifying our economic 
growth. 

The board of directors passed 
a resolution for the establish- 
ment of an economic develop- 
ment director. The director will 
have oversight over all of our 
businesses and be able to work 
on making sure our businesses 
are profitable and will also look 
at investing in other lucrative 
business enterprises. 

If you have any questions or 
comments you can contact me at 


(906) 203-6083 or at 
kgravelle@saulttribe.net. 
Thank You, 

Kim Gravelle 


PHONE NUMBERS — 

For general information or 
to be transferred to a tribal 
department, call (906) 635- 
6050 or (800) 793-0660. 

To change your address, 
call the tribe’s Enrollment 
Department at 635-3396 or 
(800) 251-6597. 

To advertise in the tribe’s 
newspaper or for news tips, 
call 632-6398. 
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Rose bases art series on Anishinaabe clans 


By Rick Smith 

Kaitlyn Rose is an 18-year- 
old Sault Tribe member who 
anticipates taking up studies 
in biochemistry and molecular 
biology this coming autumn at 
the University of South Carolina 
Honors College. 

Beginning in her junior year 
of high school, Rose studied in 
a two-year art course where she 
developed a series of paintings 
of clan animals over modem 
photographs of women. 

“For two years, I’ve been 
working on this series to com- 
plete all of the animals present 
on our [tribe’s] flag designed by 
Karen Lee,” Rose noted. “Each 
piece is an original photograph 
transferred onto a six-by-six 
inch piece of Masonite to give 
it a woodsy, natural feel. Then 
I painted with acrylics. I drew 
inspiration from the French 
artist, Charlotte Caron, and my 
own experiences and personal 
growth with my tribal identity 
and characteristics as a woman.” 
She added, “All of my pieces 
from this time were cohesive to 
this central theme of ‘self-im- 
age,’ which I began to expand to 
spirituality and personal experi- 
ences.” 

Her first piece was Crane , in 
which she indicated she wanted 
to portray an image of leadership 
and direction. “My own moth- 
er is the subject and I featured 
handmade armor of her own 
design with a pole that has a 
wolf skull, beadwork and collec- 
tions of horse hair adorning it,” 
she noted. 

Next came Turtle , in which 
she expresses the creation of 
life and ease of communication 
between a mother and an infant. 
“Their foreheads are touching to 
show an almost physical chan- 
nel for thoughts to travel,” Rose 
said. 

Rose describes Rabbit as a 
celebration of spring, sunrise, 
the color yellow, the east direc- 
tion, infancy and the freshness 
of creation. The work features a 
toddler playing with a daffodil 
in bright, early morning light. 

She said, “Something akin to 
innocence in curiosity and child- 
like naivety is what comes to 
mind when I see how she holds 
the flower and discovers it for 
herself.” 

She indicated Eagle is a 
self-portrait in which she con- 
veys young adulthood, confi- 
dence and courage, summer, 
mid-day, the color red and the 
southern direction. “I actually 
feel these characteristics contrast 
with who I am,” she noted, “but 
being the representative of these 
things has opened my mind to 
many facets of being that we 
don’t immediately assume of 
ourselves at many points in life.” 

Feeling most connected to 
Rabbit and Deer , Rose said 
her next piece, Deer , describes 
“autumn and sunset, middle age, 
the transition from life to death 
and new to old, blackness and 
the west direction. Bear is the 
last work she finished in the 
series. “ Bear talks of the time of 
elders, midnight, the color white, 
spirituality, winter, the north 
direction and wisdom.” She indi- 
cated the human subject in the 
work is her boyfriend’s mother, 
who has long, white-gray hair, 


“She and her husband have 
experienced the trials of spiritual 
journeys together and I feel she 
was the best fit for the piece.” 

For now, Rose wants to focus 
on her college studies and con- 
centrate on forensics. “But I 
definitely want to include art and 
language studies as well,” she 
said. 

Rose was born and raised in 
Columbia, S.C., and has mater- 
nal relatives in Michigan, mostly 
around the Drummond Island 
area. 




Bear 



Crane 



Eagle 



Kaitlyn Rose, above left, superimposes clan animal symbolism over 
images of women as an expression of the facets of the feminine spirit. 
Above right, is Deer. 



Rabbit 



Turtle 


Moving? 


TRIBAL MEMBERS! 



When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where 
you are headed! 


(800) 251-6597 

enrol lment@saulttr ibe . net 
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Family chosen as March of Dimes ambassadors 


By Brenda Austin 

A Sault Tribe member house- 
hold from West Bloomfield, 
Mich., was chosen to be the 
March of Dimes Ambassador 
Family for Oakland County. Terri 
and Sean Compton have two 
young daughters, Brin, who will 
turn 5 in August, and Zoe, 3, their 
foster daughter they are in the 
process of adopting. Brin and her 
father Sean are both Sault Tribe 
members. 

The Compton’s were blessed 
with their beautiful daughter Brin 
on Aug. 24, 2010, 11 weeks pre- 
mature. She weighed one pound, 
15 ounces, and was just over 10 
inches in length. Her mom says 
they were fortunate that even as 
a preemie, Brin was very healthy 
and went home after just seven 
weeks in the NICU - four weeks 
before her due date. “We thought 
we were out of the woods with 
everything,” her mom said. 

Then when Brin was 2 years 
old they found out she has a 


sensory disorder that could be 
attributed to her not getting 
enough oxygen. “She had these 


quirks that we thought were cute 
at first because we didn’t know 
any better. She would see some- 


thing that would get her really 
excited and she would start shak- 
ing. We thought she was over- 
whelmed and excited, but it turns 
out she was over stimulated and 
didn’t know how to control it. 

She was biting, hitting the floor, 
and hitting herself. We thought 
these were things she would 
grow out of. Then we worked 
with the Oakland County Health 
Department and they said they 
thought she should be tested to 
see if there was something more 
going on. That is when she was 
diagnosed with her sensory dis- 
order. Specialists from the health 
department have been coming to 
our house every other month to 
work with her,” she said. 

The early intervention with 
occupational and speech thera- 
py has helped Brin. She is still 
in Early Childhood Special 
Education, but will be main- 
streaming in the fall to preschool, 
where there is a possibility she 
might continue to need speech 


therapy. “With our situation we 
thought there were going to be no 
long-term effects. But the thing 
is you don’t know, it could show 
up two years later because when 
a baby is born so small you don’t 
know what the whole outcome is 
going to be,” she said. 

Terri said this was their fourth 
year walking with the March of 
Dimes and they were asked last 
fall if they would be interested in 
being the ambassador family for 
Oakland County. “We said that 
was something we would be hon- 
ored to do. I got on stage in front 
of a thousand people and did a 
three-minute speech with Sean, 
Brin and Zoe on stage with me.” 

She said the family had their 
pictures taken for March of 
Dimes March for Babies posters 
that were used locally through- 
out Oakland County and at the 
beginning of the walk, which was 
held April 26, Brin got to cut the 
ribbon. 

See “Ambassadors ” page 17 


Hogue to compete at U.S. Para 
Cycling National Championships 

By Brenda Austin 


Randy Hogue has been an athlete most of his 
life, enjoying the freedom and relaxation he is able 
to find on his bicycle rides, while at the same time 
training hard, and occasionally competing against 
others as a measure of his own physical abilities and 
prowess. 

In 1996 Hogue’s life changed forever when a 
car hit him while he was riding his bike. His right 
ankle and foot were crushed, his right shoulder was 
damaged and he had broken vertebrae in his neck 
that doctors didn’t find until a number of years later 
when fragments started entering his spinal cord. 

As he was healing from spinal cord surgery he fell 
and damaged his lumbosacral joint, which caused 
him to have a spinal fluid leak. His doctors believe 
that is what caused him to have postural orthostatic 
tachycardia syndrome (POTS) and narcolepsy after 
the fall. 

He said POTS is when the brain doesn’t control 
the heart and circulatory system correctly. “If I stand 



up quickly I can black out. Because it doesn’t con- 
trol the blood flow correctly the blood will pool in 
my legs, leaving me with a brain fog that can leave 
me unable to focus visually on things because the 
pressure will change in my cornea,” he said. 

See “Hogue ” page 17 


Payment made charter member of 
Levin Center Law Advisory Board 



Aaron Payment, Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians board chairperson, 

has been selected as a charter 


member of the Levin Center at 
Wayne Law Advisory Board. 

He joins former members 
of the U.S. Senate, attorneys 
and other community leaders in 
Michigan and Washington D.C. 
— Eugene Driker (chair), N. 
Peter Antone, Dennis W. Archer, 
Louis A. Brown Jr., Senator 
Tom Coburn M.D., Senator 
Tom A. Daschle, Cynthia Ford, 
Paul C. Hillegonds, Eleanor J. 
Hill Esq., Daniel Levin, Cyril 
Moscow, James B. Nicholson, 
Senator John D. Rockefeller IV, 
Senator Olympia Snowe, Gary 
Torgow and Reginald M. Turner. 

The first meeting is June 17 
at the Damon J. Keith Center 
for Civil Rights, Wayne State 
University Law School, Detroit. 


www.saulttribe.com 
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Units IV and V 



Mary Jenerou is the new 
executive membership liaison 
for units IV and V. She will be 
working out of the Manistique 
Tribal Center three days a week 
and the Munising Tribal Center 
two days a week. Members who 
need assistance may contact her 
for help. 

“Mary has served our mem- 
bers for many years through our 
tribe and outside social service 


get new membership liaison 


agencies,” said tribal board 
Chairperson Aaron Payment. 

“She cares deeply about our 
people. I am excited that she 
has joined our membership liai- 
son team to help ensure we are 
matching members with the ser- 
vices they need and following up 
on their issues.” 

Jenerou is the daughter of 
longtime Unit V Director Martha 
Miller, now retired, and Art 
Miller. She is mother of three 
children — the oldest is a married 
cosmetologist, the second oldest 
is graduating from high school 
this year, and the youngest — a 
football and wrestling fanatic — 
is going into the eighth grade. 
Jenerou has a Bachelor’s in psy- 
chology, with a political science 
minor, from Northern Michigan 
University and is a certified pre- 
vention specialist. 


She was 12 when her family 
started getting involved in tribal 
government. She has worked with 
a number of tribal programs and 
served on the Sault Tribe Alive 
Youth (STAY) board for suicide 
prevention for her community. 
Now nearly 50, she is coming 
onboard the tribe again to work 
with members who need help 
but don’t know whom to ask or 
where to turn. 

“I’m ready to come back in 
and be an advocate for our peo- 
ple,” she said. The job won’t be 
complete until the members she is 
helping are satisifed, she added. 
“Helping one another to unite — 
that’s what a tribe is,” she said. 

Jenerou can be reached at 
the Manistique tribal center by 
calling 341-8469, the Munising 
tribal center, at 387-4721 or 
mj enerou @ saulttribe .net . 
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News 


Board resolutions passed during April 21 meeting 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
Board of Directors met for a 
regularly scheduled meeting on 
April 21 in Munising, all board 
members were present except for 
Jennifer McLeod and Catherine 
Hollo well. 

Thirteen resolutions were 
passed during the meeting, with 
10 passing by unanimous vote. 

Resolution 2015-78: Interim 
Appointment Policy - The board 
approved a Interim Appointment 
Policy to be included in the 
tribe’s Human Resource policy 
manuals for the tribe’s govern- 
mental, casinos and enterpris- 
es effective April 21. Interim 
appointments currently in effect 
will remain in effect under their 
current terms and conditions until 
they naturally terminate. 

Res. 2015-79: Healthy Start 
Grant FY 2015 Budget and 
Family Spirit Program FY 2015 


Budget Modification - A FY 
2015 budget was established for 
the Healthy Start Grant with ITC 
monies of $38,632 and a budget 
modification was approved for 
the Family Spirit Program to 
change the personnel sheet and 
reallocate expenses with no effect 
on tribal support. 

Res. 2015-80: NAR Housing 
(New Sanitation Funds) Establish 
Budget for FY 2016 - A FY 2016 
budget was approved for NAR 
Housing with Federal IHS funds 
in the amount of $300,000 with 
no effect on tribal support. 

Res. 2015-81: Nunn’s Creek 
Rehab Hatchery FY 2015 Budget 
Modification - An FY 2015 bud- 
get modification was approved 
for Nunn’s Creek Rehab Hatchery 
for an increase in Federal BIA 
funds of $37,593 with no effect 
on tribal support. 

Res. 2015-82: IRR Roads FY 


2015 Budget Modification - A 
FY 2015 budget modification was 
approved for IRR Roads for a 
decrease in Federal BIA monies 
of $880,000 with no effect on 
tribal support. 

Res. 2015-83: IRR Road 
Maintenance FY 2015 Budget 
Modification - The board 
approved an FY 2015 budget 
modification for IRR Road 
Maintenance for an increase in 
Federal BIA monies of $100,000 
with no effect on tribal support. 

Res. 2015-84: Tribal Court 
Enhancement FY 2015 Budget 
Modification - The board 
approved a FY 2015 budget 
modification to Tribal Court 
Enhancement to increase Federal 
Department of Justice revenue by 
$14,632 with no effect on tribal 
support. 

Res. 2015-85: Northern 
Hospitality FY 2015 Budget 


Modifications: The FY 2015 
budget modification to Northern 
Hospitality was approved for an 
increase to net income of $4,173 
to reflect changes to the person- 
nel sheet. 

Res. 2015-86: Wequayoc 
Cemetery Temporary Sexton - 
Russell Rickley was appointed to 
serve as an uncompensated tem- 
porary sexton with the authority 
to designate specific burial plot 
location with respect to existing 
plots and family connections but 
without authority to commit the 
tribe into any contract or agree- 
ment, until bylaws are approved 
with a permanent process for 
selecting an individual to serve as 
sexton of Wequayoc Cemetery. 

Res. 2015-87: Michigan 
Elders Association Delegate 
Appointment - Brenda Garries 
of St. Ignace was appointed for 
a two year period as MIEA dele- 


gate to represent the elders of the 
Sault Tribe. The vacancy was cre- 
ated with the earlier resignation 
of Phil Payment. 

Res. 2015-88: Michigan Indian 
Elders Association Alternate 
Delegate Appointment - Anita 
Nelson of Munising was appoint- 
ed for a two year period as the 
MIEA alternate delegate to repre- 
sent Sault Tribe elders. 

Res. 2015-89: Munising 
Culture Camp Planning - The 
board directed that a project team 
be established to develop a long 
term strategic plan for utilizing 
the Munising Tribal Center in 
a similar fashion as the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp and for 
concentrating regional social ser- 
vices including Youth Education 
and Activities, tribal social ser- 
vices, community events, and 
powwows and potlucks. The plan 
is to be presented back to the 
board at a later date. 

Res. 2015-90: Acceptance 
of the 2014 Northern Kewadin 
Casinos Audit - The board 
accepted and approved the 
2014 audit of the Northern 






Kewadin Casinos as presented 
by Anderson, Tackman, and 
Company, PLC. 

The board also re-appoint- 
ed Billy Perry to the Inland 
Committee for four more years. 

To see the above resolutions 
in their entirety, visit www.sault- 
tribe.com. 

New service 
officer in U.P. 

The American Legion 
Veterans Affairs and 
Rehabilitation is pleased to 
announce the expansion of 
veteran service officer coverage 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

With the hiring of Josh 
Brewster, an Air Force veteran, 
who previously worked as the 
Schoolcraft County veterans 
service officer, we have 
expanded our five monthly 
visits to eight. 

Working with the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, we secured spaces in 
five of the tribal clinics in the 
eastern and central U.P. This 
will allow us to better serve our 
local veterans. 

Josh’s schedule begins May 
14 as follows: 

May 14, second Thursdays 
of the months, Escanaba tribal 
clinic. 

May 15, second Fridays of 
the months, Sault tribal clinic. 

May 21, third Thursdays of 
the months, Newberry tribal 
clinic. 

May 22, third Fridays of the 
months, Sault outpatient clinic 
(Osborn Blvd). 

May 28, fourth Thursdays 
of the months, Munising tribal 
clinic. 

May 29, fourth Fridays of the 
months, St. Ignace tribal clinic. 

And starting in June, he will 
be on the above schedule plus 
the following: 

June 4, first Thursdays of the 
months, Manistique tribal clinic 

June 5 , first Fridays of the 
months, Sault outpatient clinic. 


Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building, 1 1 Ice Circle Dr. Sault Ste. Marie, MI 


5TH 
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List of Presenters 


Leonard Kimewon 
Donna Spencer 
Doris Boissoneau 


Admission Fees 

General Admission $35.00 
Sault Tribe Members Free 
Contact Theresa Lewis and Colleen Medicine 
(906) 635-6050 

Kewadin Hotel Reservations call 1-800-KEWADIN 
Booking ID #7647 


Josh Eshkawkogan 
Patricia Osawamick 


Cecil Pavlat 


Friday June 12 

Registration 3:00 pm 
Welcome Feast 5:00 pm 
Singer: Susan Askwith 
Keynote Speaker: Rose Trudeau 
Drum Social: Sturgeon Bay 
Saturday June 13 

Breakfast 7:30 am 
Language Workshops 9:00 am 
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Attention: Sault Tribe members who own businesses 


The Sault Tribe Purchasing 
Department is currently updating 
its files and requests all Sault 
Tribe members who own busi- 
nesses to contact the purchasing 
office to complete a potential 
vendor application. This appli- 
cation allows the Purchasing 
Department to solicit mem- 
ber-owned businesses for con- 
tractual work or services. It is the 
Purchasing Department’s goal 
to continually strive to improve 
customer service through innova- 
tion, education, teamwork, open 
communication and long-term 
relationships. 


The selection of the vendor 
shall be conducted with the goal 
of purchasing from responsible 
vendors who have technical and 
financial competence to perform 
in a professional manner and 
who have a satisfactory record of 
integrity. The Sault Tribe bid pol- 
icy offers Native preference from 
one percent up to five percent on 
goods and services procured from 
businesses that are at least 5 1 per- 
cent Native owned and by mem- 
bers of a federally recognized 
Indian tribe. 

The primary responsibility of 
the Purchasing Department is 


to provide for the purchase of 
materials, supplies and services, 
ensuring availability at the proper 
time at the proper place and in 
quantity, quality and price consis- 
tent with the needs of the tribe. 
The Purchasing Department was 
instrumental in saving the tribe 
over $3 .5 million in the last three 
years. Here is a short list of ser- 
vices provided or performed in 
the Purchasing Department: 

• Obtain information concern- 
ing products and service such as 
price, specification, conditions 
and select appropriate suppliers 
for purchases. 


• Perform cost analysis of cur- 
rent and potential suppliers. 

• Prepare, solicit and evaluate 
competitive bids. 

• Negotiate and manage vendor 
contract agreements. 

• Shipping and Receiving 
departments in Sault and St. 
Ignace. 

• Coordinate CO-OP buying 
with other Michigan tribes, GSA 
and MIDEAL. 

• Asset and property redistribu- 
tion or disposal. 

• In-town pickup and deliver- 
ies. 

• Warehousing/storage. 


• Daily seven-county service 
area mail run. 

• Manage the tribes recycling 
programs. 

• Record box management for 
casino and government. 

• Purchasing’s mission is 
dedicated to providing the high- 
est quality of customer service 
delivered with a sense of warmth, 
friendliness, timeliness and indi- 
vidual pride. 

For more information, call the 
Purchasing Department at (906) 
635-7035. 


Treasury unveils retirement savings starter program 


By Rick Smith 

The United States Department 
of the Treasury recently unveiled 
its new myRA (my Retirement 
Account, pronounced MY-AR- 
AY) program. The program 
is designed as a simple, safe 
and affordable option to start 
retirement savings accounts, 
especially for folks who make 
less than $129,000 a year and are 
unable to participate in retirement 
accounts through their employers. 

According to the Treasury, 
millions of workers in the 
country don’t have access to 
retirement plans through their 
employers or don’t have enough 
money saved to meet minimum 
requirements for opening 
investment accounts. The myRA 
program was conceived as an 


excellent option to address 
some of these barriers. To be 
sure, though, myRA is not a 
replacement for 401(k) accounts 
or other types retirement savings 
accounts. 

In a nutshell, myRA account 
holders can make monthly 
contributions to their accounts 
in amounts of their choosing 
with a maximum total of 
$5,500 annually. The Treasury 
Department requires no minimum 
contribution amounts for myRA 
accounts. For those aged 50 or 
older by the end of the year, the 
annual maximum is $6,500. 

Once a myRA account reaches 
$15,000 or ages 30 years, the 
account is transferred into a 
private Roth IRA account, 
allowing for continued growth on 


the accumulated savings after the 
myRA starter savings account has 
reached maturity. 

Program participants can 
withdraw money from their 
myRA accounts at any time 
without any penalties or taxes. 
Five years after making their 
first contributions, if participants 
are aged 59 years or older and 
meet certain conditions, such as 
using the money to buy their first 
home, they also may withdraw 
interest earned on their accounts 
without tax or penalty. In other 


cases, participants may withdraw 
interest earnings but withdrawals 
would be taxable and may also be 
subject to a 10 percent additional 
tax unless certain conditions are 
met. 

The myRA accounts must 
be facilitated by employers 
through payroll deductions 
from participating employees’ 
paychecks. Once deductions are 
established, employers need not 
be concerned with any further 
matters regarding employee 
myRA accounts. 


According to the Department 
of the Treasury, an individual 
can open a myRA account at no 
cost and in a matter of minutes 
simply by going to the website 
www.myra.treasury.gov to open 
and set up online management 
of the account, then submit a 
direct deposit authorization to 
the employer to start funding the 
account. 

More information about myRA 
is available at the previously 
mentioned website, www.myra. 
treasury.gov. 


VA expands Choice Program eligibility 


Native American festival 
being held May 23 


The Ojibwa Museum sched- 
uled its fourth annual Native 
American Festival for May 23 
at the museum grounds in St. 
Ignace beginning at 8 a.m. with a 
sunrise ceremony. 

Demonstrations and work- 
shops start at 10 a.m., ending 
around 12:30 p.m., with black 


ash basketry, dream catchers , 
brain tanning, porcupine quill- 
work and kids’ crafts. 

A powwow takes place from 
1 to 6 p.m. with a grand entry at 
1 p.m. 

For more information, contact 
Shirley Sorrels at (906) 430- 
0446. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - In 
order to expand eligibility for the 
Veterans Choice Program, the 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
(VA) announced eligibility for 
the Veterans Choice Program 
based on the distance between 
a veteran’s place of residence 
and the nearest VA medical 
facility is now using the driving 
distance rather than straight-line 
distance. This change is effective 
immediately. 

“VA is pleased to announce 
the distance calculation change 
from straight-line to driving 


distance for the Veterans Choice 
Program,” said Secretary Robert 
McDonald. “This update to the 
program will allow more veterans 
to access care when and where 
they want it.” 

The change from straight- 
line to driving distance roughly 
doubles the number of eligible 
veterans. Fetters are being sent to 
the newly eligible veterans to let 
them know they are now eligible 
for the Veterans Choice Program 
under this expansion. If a veteran 
does not remember receiving 
a Veterans Choice card or has 


other questions about the Choice 
Program, they can call (866) 606- 
8198. 

Effective immediately, VA 
is also changing the mileage 
calculation for beneficiary 
travel. The change will ensure 
consistency in VA’s mileage 
calculations across the two 
programs. The beneficiary travel 
calculation will now be made 
using the fastest route instead of 
the shortest route. 

For more details, see 
w w w. va .go v/opa/choiceact/ 
factsheets_and_details .asp . 


Sault Community Awareness 
Walk set for May 20 


Celebrate National 
Prevention Week by joining 
us in a Community Awareness 
Walk - The Voice of One, the 
Power of All on Wednesday, 
May 20. 

The walk begins at 5:30 p.m. 
at Avery Square in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

A short route will take walk- 
ers through the downtown area. 
Refreshments and “mocktails” 
will be served, along with activ- 
ities for kids and information 
on community resources will be 


available after the walk. 

There are a limited number 
of adult and child t-shirts avail- 
able. There is no charge for this 
event. So come make a differ- 
ence! You have the power to 
help others lead healthy lives ! 

For more information, please 
call Tonya Joss at 635-3647. 

Sponsored by Chippewa 
County Health Department and 
Families Against Narcotics. Visit 
http://www.samhsa.gov/pre- 
vention-week for details about 
National Prevention Week. 


Delta adding second Saturday flight 
from Chippewa County International 


Responding to a steadily grow- 
ing demand for flights over the 
past several years, Delta Airlines 
will now offer 14 non-stop 
jet flights per week to Detroit 
Metropolitan Airport. Delta 
announced, starting in May, they 
will be offering a second flight on 
Saturdays from Chippewa County 
International Airport. 

Passenger counts have 
climbed on available flights from 
Chippewa County International 
for years, especially since the 
advent of jet service in 2011. The 
airport saw its second busiest 
month ever in March and is ahead 


of last year’s pace for the first 
quarter. More than 40,000 passen- 
gers a year pass through the pas- 
senger terminal at Kincheloe. 

According to a study con- 
ducted by Fake Superior State 
University’s marketing research 
class last fall, 63 percent of the 
passengers are U.S. residents and 
36 percent are Canadian. Two- 
thirds of the travelers are on busi- 
ness trips and one-third travel for 
personal reasons. 

Managed by the Chippewa 
County Economic Development 
Corporation, Chippewa County 
International has obtained mil- 


lions of dollars in federal and 
state grant funds for improve- 
ments and maintenance over the 
years. Following last year’s $3.5 
million repaving project, the main 
runway will be improved again 
this summer with a $ 1 .5 million 
lighting project. Focal contractors 
and subcontractors have benefit- 
ted from more than $22 million 
in airport improvement project 
grants since 2003 , all designed to 
improve the safety and comfort of 
air travelers into and out of north- 
ern Michigan and Ontario. 
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USGS report 
links fracking 
to "induced" 
earthquakes 

By Rick Smith 

The United States Geological 
Survey (USGS) released a 
69-page report on April 23 with 
details linking unusual minor 
earthquakes with “fracking,” 
a practice of injecting water 
with other substances under 
high pressure to create cracks 
in deep rock beds to stimulate 
the flow of natural gas and 
petroleum for commercial 
extraction and production. The 
report indicates fracking creates 
“induced” earthquakes, or those 
earthquakes either hastened or 
resulting from the practice of 
fracking. 

Also called hydraulic 
fracturing, fracking was first 
used in the United States 
for commercial purposes in 
1949 near Duncan, Okla., and 
simultaneously near Holliday, 
Texas, by the Halliburton 
and Stanolind companies, 
according to the American Oil 
and Gas Historical Society. 

The technology had been used 
nearly one million times by 
1988 and, about 60 years later, 
companies have done well 
over two million fracking jobs 
throughout the country, mostly 
in inland northeast and central 
states. 

The USGS indicates it 
reviewed 17 areas in eight 
states reporting significant 
increased seismic activity 
since 2009. Those states were 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Between 
1973 and 2008, an average of 
21 magnitude three earthquakes 
were reported in the central 
and eastern U.S. From 2009 to 
2013, the number of reported 
magnitude three and stronger 
earthquakes spiked to an 
average of 99 and, last year, the 
number leaped to 659. 

Usually, earthquakes of 
magnitude three are strong 
enough to be detected by folks 
in the surrounding area, but 
won’t cause much, if any, 
damage. The USGS reported 
some larger earthquakes of over 
magnitude five occurred in in 
Prague, Okla., and Trinidad, 
Colo., which caused some 
damage. 

While the increase is 
alarming, USGS scientists 
claim only a relatively few 
of the growing number of 
earthquakes can be attributed to 
fracking. They say the analysis 
is “very difficult, since we 
do not understand some of 
the fundamental differences 
between natural and induced 
earthquakes and because the 
seismic activity can change 
based on changes in human 
activity.” 

The USGS continues studies 
to learn more about earthquakes 
and aims to develop the ability 
to predict when and where 
induced seismic activity will 
occur as well as predicting 
magnitudes. The report can 
be viewed or downloaded in 
its entirety at http://pubs.usgs. 
gov/of/20 1 5/ 1070/pdf/ofr20 15- 
1070.pdf. 


Hospice of the EUP can always use helping hands 



By Rick Smith 

Hospice of the EUP based in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is the 
organization that operates the 
Robert and Helen Ball Hospice 
House at the corner of Ryan 
Avenue and West 12^ Avenue. 
It’s no secret that invaluable 
services are provided to folks 
of the eastern Upper Peninsula 
through the Ball Hospice House. 

Unlike its frequent 
collaborator, the Chippewa 
County Health Department’s EUP 
Home Health and Hospice, the 


folks at Hospice of the EUP rely 
heavily on first-rate volunteers. 
“Volunteers are the heart of 
Hospice,” according to the 
organization’s website at www. 
hospiceoftheeup .com/volunteers . 
Executive Director Tracey Holt 
noted volunteers help with a 
variety of duties, “Volunteers are 
needed to assist with answering 
phones and greeting family 
and friends when they come to 
visit, cooking meals or baking, 
gardening, providing friendly 
visits and respite care, to name a 


few.” 

Holt said volunteers who have 
regular contact with patients are 
provided with background checks 
and a daylong training session in 
preparation for their service. The 
sessions are offered throughout 
the year. Some volunteers come 
with the necessary skills to do 
certain jobs, but must still take 
part in the hospice training. 

Chip MacArthur is one 
volunteer at Ball Hospice House 
who brought skills with him to 
benefit the facility’s volunteer 
maintenance staff a little over a 
year ago. MacArthur is a member 
of and acting facilities manager 
for Sault Tribe. He began 
working with the tribe about 20 
years ago. 

MacArthur indicated his 
volunteer work at Ball Hospice 
House as “doing maintenance or 
whatever is needed. Sometimes, 
just to take the time to listen 
and talk with patients or their 
families.” 

He describes his experience 
at the hospice of contributing in 
so many ways to help people in 
need as very rewarding. “Helping 
patients and families in their time 


of need, you also become friends 
with both patients and their 
families.” But this can multiply 
the general ups and downs in 
one’s life, “That makes the job 
hard sometimes as you lose 
someone who became a friend.” 

Overall, though, it appears 
MacArthur enjoys his volunteer 
work and the friendships that 
come from the experience. 
Further, while he is not one to go 
on about what he does, he speaks 
of the folks at Ball Hospice 
House with a sense of pride, 

“The staff at hospice are very 
caring and tend to every need for 
both families and friends. I’ve 
never seen such great and caring 
staff.” 

Observant readers might notice 
he said “families and friends” — 
instead of families and patients 
— could be a Freudian slip, or it 
could be a hint of bonds formed. 

Those interested in volunteer 
opportunities at the Ball Hospice 
House or would like to sign up 
for the next day-long training 
session should contact MaryJo 
Du Vail at 259-0222, or send her 
a message via email at hospice @ 
hospiceoftheeup .com. 


U.P. Veterans Services 

✓ Expanded Hours 

✓ New Veteran Service Officer 

Working with the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, the American Legion Veterans Affairs 
and Rehabilitation has secured space in 5 tribal clinics in the eastern and central Upper Peninsula. 

Josh Brewster, Air Force veteran who previously worked as the Schoolcraft County veterans service 
officer, will now be available eight days a month. 

Watch for other announcements for the western and central areas of the U.P. coming very soon. 



Effective May 1 4: 

2nd Thursday of the Month 

Starts May 1 4 

Escanaba Health Center 

1401 N. 26th St., Suite105, Escanaba 

(906) 786-2636 

2nd Friday of the Month 

Starts May 1 5 
Sault Tribal Health Center 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 
(906) 632-5200 

3rd Thursday of the Month 

Starts May 21 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 
4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane, Newberry 
(906) 293-8181 

3rd Friday of the Month 

Starts May 22 

Sault Outpatient Clinic 

509 Osborn Blvd, Sault Ste. Marie 

(906) 635-4447 


Fourth Thursday of the Month, 

Starts May 28 

Munising Tribal Health Center 
622 W Superior, Munising 
(906) 387-4721 

4th Friday of the Month 

Starts May 29 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 
1140 N State, Suite 2805, St. Ignace 
(906) 643-8689 

Effective June 4: 

1st Thursday of the Month 

Starts June 4 

Manistique Tribal Health Center 
5698 W Hwy US-2, Manistique 
(906) 341-8469 

1st Friday of the Month 

Starts June 5 

Sault Outpatient Clinic 

509 Osborn Blvd, Sault Ste. Marie 

(906) 635-4447 


To better serve our local veterans! 
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Marble takes entrepreneurial internship at CMU 


By Rick Smith 

Jessica Marble, a Sault Tribe 
member originally from Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., recently 
included a new direction in her 
academic pursuits as a sophomore 
at Central Michigan University 
when she was accepted into 
Young Entrepreneurs Across 
America. 

According to the organization’s 
website, www.yeaainternship. 
com, Young Entrepreneurs 
teaches college students how 
to run a small business through 
training and hands on experience 
running a painting business. 

Marble describes Young 
Entrepreneurs Across America 
(YEAA) as a free internship 
program where students undergo 
a training series in off-season 
months when students learn 
basics of the business from how 
to paint to managing skills. When 
summer rolls around, the students 
take on the task of managing a 
painting service. The managers 
operate their business under 
supervision of program veterans 



called executives. 


“In order to obtain this 
internship,” Marble noted, I 
had to go through a set of two 
interviews. “I thought students 
had to be business majors in 
order to receive this opportunity, 
however I was wrong. I have an 
Exercise Science focus at CMU 
and I made the cut. That is when 
I realized that YEAA looks for 
over achieving students who go 
above and beyond the average 
workload.” 


She added that, considering 
she worked at two full-time jobs 
the prior summer, the internship 
appears to offer a chance to earn 
the same amount of money or 
more while running her own 
operation under the program. 
“Now the stress of having more 
than one job is gone, but I have 
to put a large amount of effort 
into this internship,” Marble 
said. She plans to devote most of 
her summer hours to continuing 
studies at CMU and managing the 
painting business on weekends in 
the Traverse City area. 

The prospect is exciting for 
Marble, “Last year, when I came 
to CMU as a freshman, I never 
thought that in a year I would 
be running my own business as 
a sophomore. I am one of 500 
students across the United States 
with this opportunity. Now that I 
have started the training sessions 
and have been in the field, I 
decided to sign my minor, which 
is in entrepreneurship.” 

As branch manager for the 
Traverse City area, Marble’s 


team offers free, no obligation 
estimates for house painting 
services. For more information or 
to schedule an estimate, folks can 
call her at (906) 630-6691. 

Marble indicated she received 
her elementary education at 
what was then known as the JKL 
Bahweting Anishnabe Public 
School Academy in Sault Ste. 
Marie. While attending Sault 
Area Middle School, she acquired 
her first job as a student secretary 
for Contract Health at Sault Tribe 
Health and Human Services. 

During her busy years at Sault 
Area High School, she gained 
experience and certifications 
working at the Little Ceasars 
Pizza franchise, Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center 
concessions and Summer 
Recreation Program as well as 
an on-call lifeguard at Sault Area 
High. 

She was also involved with 
the Student Health Adolescent 
Care Center Advisory Council, 
Girls on the Run, College 
Horizons, Students United, CMU 


Youth Philanthropy and Service 
Camp, Business Professionals 
of America and the National 
Honor Society. Further, she was a 
member of Working on Wellness 
for three years and served another 
year as president along with 
having a membership in Health 
Occupation Students of America 
for one year before serving 
another year as president. On top 
of all that, she also participated in 
school sports on teams competing 
in swimming and diving, golf, 
track and field. 

Honors she picked up in high 
school before she graduated 
with the class of 2013 include 
the Sam Dubow Award, Pastor 
Kreml Memorial Scholarship and 
the Board of Trustees Academic 
Honors award from CMU. 

She continues to participate 
in sports on the university’s 
women’s hockey club while 
pursuing a major in exercise 
science with a focus on health 
fitness along with a minor in 
entrepreneurship . 


Navajo Nation enacts first Indian junk 


By Rick Smith 

In a move to reduce obesity 
and diabetes among over 300,000 
members of the Navajo Nation of 
the southwest U.S., Navajo Nation 
President Ben Shelly signed the 
Healthy Dine Nation Act of 2014 
last November, which enacts what 
is believed to be the first junk 
food tax in Indian Country and 
the second in the United States. 
Dine (pronounced Deh-nay) is 
the name the Navajo people call 
themselves. 

The act imposes a two-percent 
tax on foods and drinks with 
little or no nutritional value sold 
in stores or other outlets on the 
24,425 square-miles of the Navajo 
reservation. Revenue generated 
from the tax may support farming, 


greenhouses, vegetable gardens, 
farmers’ markets, clean water, 
exercise facilities and many other 
means of promoting good health. 

According to the content of the 
findings in the 15-page Healthy 
Dine Nation Act, the Navajo Area 
Indian Health Service reported 

25 .000 members of the nation 
suffer from diabetes and another 

75.000 are pre-diabetic. Further, 
31 percent of Navajo pregnancies 
were complicated in overweight 
and obese women. On average, 

it costs $13,000 per individual 
annually to treat diabetes and 
the cost for treating diabetes 
related complications can exceed 
$100,000 per person. And the rate 
of diabetes afflictions among the 
Navajo is rising. 


The main goal of the act is 
specified in one of its sections, 

“It is the intent of the Navajo 
Nation Council, by approving 
the Healthy Dine Act of 2014, to 
diminish the human and economic 
costs of obesity and diabetes on 
the Navajo Nation. The intent is 
to improve health by creating the 
environment that supports health 
and wellness with a dedicated 
revenue source for community 
wellness projects designed by 
Navajo Nation chapters to prevent 
obesity, type 2 diabetes mellitus 
and other such health conditions 
by discouraging excessive 
consumption of sweetened 
beverages and minimal to no 
nutritional value food items high 
in sugar, salt and saturated fat.” 


The act also notes public support 
from the Navajo membership for 
the tax. 

While a two percent tax on 
junk food may seem negligible 
to most folks, it may present 
an obstacle to many of the 
Navajo population. According 
to the Navajo Times , thousands 
of people on the reservation 
are unemployed and have no 
electricity. Consequently, they 
have difficulty buying healthful 
foods regularly and no way 
to store any perishable foods 
for very long. Many junk food 
items, however, are relatively 
inexpensive and require no special 
storage conditions. 

The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USD A) designated 
the rural reservation as one of 
the country’s food deserts due to 
the poor availability of healthful 
foods. According to the USD A, 
food deserts are urban and rural 
areas that lack readily available 


food tax 

fresh, healthful and affordable 
food, such places may be served 
only by fast food restaurants and 
convenience stores offering few 
healthful and affordable options, 
contributing to poor diets and 
higher levels of obesity and other 
diseases, such as diabetes and 
heart disease. 

President Shelly negotiated 
with the tribal council and 
food advocacy organizations in 
working out the final draft of 
the measure. He vetoed previous 
versions over the course of about 
two years because they didn’t 
contain provisions to ensure 
proper monitoring. 

A member of one of the 
advocacy groups was quoted in 
a Navajo Nation press release 
calling the enactment a part of 
historical movements. 

The release further noted, 

“The seed has been planted, and 
the war against diabetes on the 
Navajo Nation continues.” 


Federal web page: Indian 
Country is Open for Business 


By Rick Smith 

Members and others affiliated 
with federally recognized 
American Indian tribes interested 
in developing or boosting a 
business enterprise should 
peruse information online at 
www.commerce.gov/os/olia/ 
native-american-affairs. So 
should anyone else interested in 
conducting business in Indian 
Country. 

“Tribal governments, their 
business enterprises, their 
members and firms that want to 
do business in Indian Country 
can tap into the vast resources 
of the bureaus of the United 
States Department of Commerce 
to create jobs on and off- 
reservation,” the page states by 
way of introduction. 

For starters, the department 
indicates the bureaus can provide 
many grants for functions 
conducive to building or 
expanding businesses in Indian 
Country in order to grab on to 
opportunities presented in the 
United States or from abroad. 

Further, the department has 


a senior advisor on Native 
American affairs, Cisco C. 
Minthorn, who is responsible 
coordinating with tribes and all 
of the department’s bureaus and 
other federal agencies. He also 
serves as the primary contact for 
all tribal consultation matters 
and the facilitator of the Office 
of Native American Business 
Development. He can help Indian 
Country tribes and individuals 
in “leveraging the combined 
efforts of the federal programs, 
tribal governments, private sector 
businesses and financing in order 
to promote economic growth for 
tribes and Native Americans.” 


According to a policy statement 
on the page, the Department 
of Commerce is interested in 
helping tribes to build “vibrant 
and sustainable economies” 
as that would empower tribes 
to become independently and 
effectively self-governing. 

The page also features an 
abundance of links, search 
options and contact information 
to learn more about specific 
issues or whom to consult with 
on how the department can help 
businesses in Indian Country. 
Check out all it offers at www. 
commerce .gov/os/olia/native- 
american-affairs. 


2 Riv ers 

2681 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783 

906-253-1904 




INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


• Auto 

• Commercial 

• Speciality 

• Home 

• Ask about 
our Life 
Insurance 
Program 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAIN FI ELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


Jyefoffijft 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 


115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 
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Michigan Youth Challenge Academy seeks candidates 



The Michigan Youth 
Challenge Academy is a free, 
voluntary residential education 
program for males and females 
aged 16 to 18 who have dropped 
out, or are at risk of dropping 
out, of high school. Over a 
22- week period, program par- 
ticipants attend classes as they 
would in a traditional high 
school, but they also engage in 
a variety of activities aimed at 
development of leadership skills, 
teamwork, physical fitness, 
employment skills and civic 
responsibility. 

The program uses an inter- 
disciplinary intervention model 
which includes formal education, 
elements of social and behavior- 
al sciences and a quasi-military 
structure of organization and 
procedures. Academy graduates 
are productive, contributing and 
empowered young people fully 
prepared for the next stage of 
their lives. The program can 
accept up to 288 applicants each 
year - 144 in January and 144 
in July. 

Leading the way in reclaiming 
the lives of dropouts and at-risk 
students, the academy began 
its recruiting and admissions 
process, May 9 marks the next 
opportunity for applicants to 
apply for Class 33, which begins 
July 19. Deadling for applica- 
tions is June 15 at 5 p.m. 

Applicants must be between 
16 and 18 years of age on July 
19, have no felony convictions 
and volunteer to attend the five- 
and-a-half month residential por- 


tion of the academy. Following 
the residential phase, program 
graduates complete a 12-month 
post-residential component. 
During this period, graduates 
return to their home communities 
- or wherever their post-gradu- 
ate plans take them - to work, 
to return to high school or to 
attend college. Each graduate is 
supported by at least one mentor, 
a member of their communities 
whom cadets selected as part of 
the academy application process. 

Mentors are an invaluable 
resource to all graduates of the 
MYCA. They stay in regular 
contact with their graduate 
cadets over the course of an 
entire year, supporting his or her 
transition, providing advice and 
helping the cadet to continue 
the personal growth developed 
during the residential program. 

Currently, the academy 
has 120 cadets (students) on 
hand. Though Class 32 began 
in January with 153 candidates 
(auditioning to become cadets) , 
33 have opted out of the acad- 
emy at this point. “We make 
it very difficult, which is why 
every class experiences attri- 
tion” said Jimmie Jones, the 
public relations official for the 
academy. “We do so because 
life is very difficult, which is 
exactly what our cadets are pre- 
paring to face,” added Jones. 
“Conditions here are uncomfort- 
able by design. We do not learn 
much when we are comfortable 
because we do not desire change. 
Conversely, we learn what is 


required to become comfortable 
very quickly when that comfort 
level is missing,” said Jones. 

A stark difference applicants 
should be very aware of is the 
academy’s new target number - 
144. Prior classes enjoyed seats 
numbering over 200, not any- 
more. The academy instituted a 
more stringent selection process 
which will raise qualifications 
for all applicants . “When you 
look at it from a strategic recruit- 
ing standpoint, we used to be 
able to offer two seats per coun- 
ty, more than that for some coun- 
ties. With only 144 available 
seats, some counties may miss 
out completely,” Jones added. 
Currently, the academy does not 
issue a certain amount of seats 
per county, but it may become 


necessary to do so in the future. 

Jones said those who pro- 
crastinate during the application 
process run a very serious risk of 
missing out on Class 33. “Once 
the class is full, there is no 
excuse, reason or story that can 
get you a seat,” he explained. 
“Since we serve the entire state 
Of Michigan, we have instituted 
an application deadline of June 
15 at 5 p.m.” “Once the deadline 
passes, we will hand-select 144 
applicants from the hundreds 
of packets we receive and send 
them official invitations.” 

The academy advises all 
interested parties to visit www. 
miycp.org and complete the 
online pre-application immedi- 
ately. Upon submission of the 
pre-application, applicants can 


print and complete the entire 
application. The website also has 
an active list of recruiting and 
admissions orientation sessions. 
Applicants should aggressively 
complete the application and 
attend the earliest orientation 
possible. The time is now. Class 
33 will be full in a very short 
time. 

“If you are serious about 
transforming your life, if you are 
serious about earning a bigger 
paycheck and if you are serious 
about proving your doubters 
wrong, come see me,” Jones 
said. “If you are on track to 
graduate from high school and 
comfortable with your situation, 
you need not apply.” 

For information, call Mr. 

Jones at (989) 205-7352. 
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Native American Festival 2015 

Saturday May 23, 2015 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 


Museum of Ojibwa Culture • 500 N. State Street • St. Ignace, Michigan 
Please join us in a celebration of our rich history and culture! 

All Events are F ree & Everyone is Welcome to Attend! 


8:00 A.M.: Talking Circle with Traditional 
Pipe Carriers 

1 0:00 A.M. to 1 2:30 P.M. Workshops 

• Brain Tanning: Keith Knecht 

• Black Ash Basket Making: Marge Bekins 

• Workshop for children /Chokers and 
Sand Art: Robin La Tour, YEA Program 

• Dreamcatcher Workshop: Sue St. Onge 
and Helena St. Onge Kissinger 

• Quill Work Demonstration: Sally Paquin 
and Tracy Heath 


• Cultural Teachings: Tony Grondin 

• Storytelling: John Causley 

(Some workshops will go throughout the day) 

1 P.M. Grand Entry, followed by an after- 
noon of drumming and dancing 

• Host Drum: Mukkwa Giizhik Drum 

• Head Veteran: Butch Van Ellen 

• Head Male Dancer: Les Aiiling 

• Head Female Dancer: Francie Wyers 

• Head Youth Male Dancers: Joey Loons- 
foot and Matt Wyers 


• Head Youth Female Dancers: Helena St. 
Onge Kissinger and Olivia Wyers 

• Emcee and Arena Director: Cal Burnside 

• Spiritual Leader & Story Teller: John 
Causley 

Sunday Mass at 9 A.M. on May 24 will take 
place at St. Ignatius Loyola Catholic Church, 

1 20 Church Street in St. Ignace. Father 
Marquette’s chalice will be used at the mass. 
The Grandmother Moon Singers will be sing- 
ing and drumming. Everyone is welcome. 


SPECIAL GUESTS — 

it Grandmother Moon Singers, a women’s group of drummers and 
singers who love to share their songs, traditional teachings and 
stories. 


Join, us -for fabulous Indian Tacos, Try Bread 
and other traAitiomi foods provided by The 
Lunch Box, a Native American food vendor. 


it 


The Metis Dance Clubdom Sauit, Canada, will perform and en- 
gage participants in learningtraditional Metisjigging. Those who 
are not dancingcan tap their toes to f ddle music. 


Sponsored by the Sauit Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians 
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JKL student's documentary 
wins multiple awards 


SAULT STE. MARIE — Sault Tribe member 
Laura Innerebner, fourth grade student at Joseph K. 
Lumsden Bahweting School, took home four local 
and state awards for her Michigan History Day 
project, a documentary titled, “Joseph K. Lumsden 
and his Vision for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians.” Lumsden was the founding 
chairman of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and the namesake of Innerebner ’s school. 

At the local level, Innerebner’s documentary 
placed third overall and won the “Susan Shacher 
Award for Best Local History,” which came with a 
$100 cash prize. An archeologist and college pro- 


fessor, Susan Shacher was the founding director of 
the River of History Museum in Sault Ste. Marie. 

She is the daughter of Nick and Alison 
Innerebener. Her grandmother, “Bernie” 
Innerebener, volunteered at the museum. 

At the state level, Innerebner’s entry placed 
second overall and won the award, “Best Entry in 
Native American History.” 

The documentary is available at the River of 
History website, www.riverofhistory.org. She has 
been asked to present her documentary to the JKL 
Bahweting School board and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians Board of Directors. 



Photo by jennifer Dale-Burton 

Award winner Laura Innerebener poses with her mother Alsion Innerebener and River of History Museum 
Director Tom Robinson. Her documentary, Joseph K. Lumsden and his Vision For the Sauit Ste . 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians , won the River of History Museum Susan Schacher award and the 
state Best Entry in Native American History Award for Michigan History Day projects across the state. 


SUMMER 

POWWOWS 

9th annual Gathering of the Clans Powwow 
Saturday and Sunday, June 13-14 

Manistique Tribal Community Center on US-2 next to casi- 
no. Grand entry Saturday at 1 p.m. and 7 p.m., Sunday at 12. 
Crazy auction Saturday after the feast. 

Vendors, traders or the public can call Viola Neadow at 341- 
6993 or (800) 347-7137 

17th annual Sugar Island Traditional Powwow 
Friday-Sunday, July 17-19 

Spiritual gathering, Friday July 17. Powwow, July 18-19. 
Grand entry Saturday at 1 p.m. and 7 p.m., Sunday at 12 
p.m. 

Campers and vendors welcome. Save date and reserve your 
space. 

For more information, contact Mick Frechette (906) 440- 
8918 or Colleen St. Onge, (906) 635-6050. 

34th annual Sault Tribe Traditional Powwow and 
Summer Gathering 

Tuesday-Sunday, July 7-12. 

For more information, call Jackie Minton at (906) 203-4977. 
Grand entry Saturday at 1 p.m. and 7 p.m., Sunday at 1 p.m. 
For more information, call Jackie Minton at (906) 635-6050. 
For trader information, call Linda Grossed at (906) 635- 
6050. 

11th annual Youth Empowerment Powwow 
Saturday, Aug. 1 

Newberry Tribal Center, Newberry. 

Sponsored by the Youth Education and Activities Program. 
For more information, call Patty Teeples at (906) 341-3362, 
Dee Eggert at 635-7010 or Lisa Burnside at 484-2298. 

22nd annual Gathering of the Eagles Hessel Powwow 
Friday-Sunday, Aug. 14-16 

Friday Night, spiritual gathering and open drum. 

Grand entry Saturday at 1 and 7 p.m., and Sunday at 1 p.m. 
Saturday, potluck feast at 5 p.m. 

For more information, contact Lisa Burnside at lburnside@ 
saulttribe.net or Lana Causley at lcausley@saulttribe.net. 

Rendezvous at the Straits St. Ignace Powwow 
Friday-Sunday, Aug. 21-23 

New France Discovery Center at the Father Marquette 
National Memorial, St. Ignace. 

Open to the public. Admission $3 for adults, $2 for elders 
and students, children under 12 free. 

For more information, contact the St. Ignace Events 
Committee at (906) 643-8717 or Darryl Brown at (906) 984- 
2083. 


New Michigan Works program 
helps seniors reenter workforce 


There is good news for older 
Michiganders needing help to 
reenter the workforce. A local 
nonprofit has openings in a pro- 
gram that offers training and 
other services as a stepping-stone 
to employment. 

The Michigan state office of 
Experience Works, a national 
nonprofit organization, operates 
the Senior Community Service 
Employment Program (SCSEP) 
in 58 Michigan counties. The 
program is free and provides paid 
community service assignments 
at local and public nonprofit 
organizations, training, referral to 
needed services, and job search 
assistance. 

“The search for employment 


can be difficult or even over- 
whelming for many older work- 
ers,” says Andrea Bridgewater, 
state program manager for 
Experience Works. “This is a 
great opportunity to build con- 
fidence and gain valuable skills 
that respond to today’s job mar- 
ket.” 

The program is available to 
people ages 55 and older, who 
are unemployed and meet other 
criteria. Chippewa County resi- 
dents can find out if you qualify, 
or to schedule an appointment, 
call Experience Works toll-free 
1-888-278-9109. SCSEP is fund- 
ed through the U.S. Department 
of Labor and administered by 
Experience Works. 


Tribal Members 18 & Over 

Don’t Forget to Update Your Address When 
You Move. It’s Easy! Just email 
enrollment@saulttribe.net 
or dial 1-800-251-6597 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS JOBS 
APPLY ONLINE AT WWW.SAULTTRIBE.COM 

GOVERNMENTAL OPENINGS 
SAULT STE. MARIE & KINCHELOE 

Diabetes program manager - full time / regular - open until filled 

Family nurse practioner/physician assistant - part time / on-call - open until filled 

Staff pharmacist - full time / regular - open until filled 

Project coordinator - full time/regular - open until filled 

Director of Strategic Planning - full time/regular - open until filled 

Budget analyst - full time/regular - open until filled 

Events worker - part time/regular - open until filled 

Fitness Center supervisor - full time/regular - open until filled 

Cook (Elders Services) - part time/regular - open until filled 

Inland Fish and Wildlife Assessment biologist - full time/regular - open until filled 

Police officer - full tme/regular - open until filled 

Event coordinator - part time/regular - open until filled 

HESSEL, ST. IGNACE, ESCANABA, MANISTIQUE, MUNISING & NEWBERRY 

Community Health nurse (St. Ignace) part time/regular - open until filled 
Tutor (Escanaba) - part time/regular - open until filled 
Tutor (Munising) - part time/regular - open until filled 
Pharmacist supervisor (St. Ignace) full time/regular - open until filled 

KEWADIN CASINO OPENINGS 
SAULT STE. MARIE KEWADIN 

Electrician - full time/regular - open until filled 

Marketing director - full time/regular - open until filled 

Beverage supervisor - full time/regular - open until filled 

Director of Hotel Retail and Sales - full time/regular - open until filled 

Website administrator - full time/regular - open until filled 
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Calder: 

By Brenda Austin 

The Lake Superior State 
University (LSSU) Lakers, a 
Division 1 , Western Collegiate 
Hockey Association team, 
recently received a commitment 
from local 17-year old forward, 
Ashton Calder. 

Calder played the past two 
seasons with the major midg- 
et Soo Indians and during the 
2014-2015 season the 6-foot- 1, 
190-pound power forward had 
27 goals, 30 assists, and scored 
57 points. 

Calder, who will be a high 
school senior in the fall, is 
expected to move up to junior 
hockey for the 2015-2016 cam- 
paign. From Sault Ste. Marie, 
Calder is a member of the Sault 
Tribe. 

His first time on the ice he 
was a three-year-old toddler and 
by the time he was five he was 
skating in organized events. For 
three years during elementary 
school his father volunteered as 
his hockey coach. “I didn’t get 
him into hockey, he got himself 
into hockey,” his father Dave 
Calder said. 

“I am really happy about him 
committing to LSSU. I know he 
really wanted to play at Lake 
State because it’s his hometown 
and I know that really means a 
lot to him,” Dave said. 


from Soo Indians to LSSU Lakers 



Forward Ashton Calder on the major midget Soo Indians 



As a forward, Calder said 
his main goal each game is 
to get the puck in the net for 
and create offense for his team. 
“I love playing hockey and the 
feeling I get when I step out on 
the ice each time - I wouldn’t 
trade it for the world,” he said. 

Dave said, “It’s really hard 
to play hockey right out of high 
school as a true college fresh- 
man, because they want you to 
play junior hockey to develop 
further and play against young 
men. When you go to college 
hockey you generally start there 
when you are 19 or 20, not 
normally at 1 8 . When you start 
playing as a true freshman, you 
are young and are playing with 
men a few years older than you. 


Ashton is going to try and get 
into juniors soon, and if he were 
to do really exceptional he could 
possibly start at LSSU as a true 
freshman. Most likely he will 
have to play two more seasons 
in juniors before he gets on Lake 
State’s ice. So he is probably 
looking at the 2017 season.” 

Calder said his goal is to start 
on Lakers ice as a true freshman 
when he graduates high school 
in 2016. A good student with a 
high grade point average, Calder 
is studying for the ACT test and 
is confident he will qualify for 
one or more academic scholar- 
ships. 

“I love this community and 


everything to do with hockey,” 
he said. “I want to stay as close 
as I can to the community and I 
have always been a Lakers fan 
- 1 have always said how cool 
it would be to be on the ice and 
be one of them. I give a hundred 
percent until the buzzer goes 
off in the third period, because I 
want to win more than anybody 
on the ice.” 

Calder said that it’s hard 
to make it in hockey without 
other quality players. “I played 
with Cole Lussier, Brendan 
MacLaren, and Blake Mastaw 
and a few others - we worked 
off each other and had great 
chemistry. A big reason I did so 



A young Ashton Calder with his 
father Dave Calder. 


well last year was because of my 
line mates . I am very excited to 
stay in the community and play 
in front of my hometown. I owe 
a lot to my family and communi- 
ty for supporting me and helping 
me get where I am today. Sault 
Ste. Marie is a hockeytown - the 
coaching and development I got 
growing up was amazing and I 
am very thankful. My dream has 
become a reality,” he said. 


Health Center hires emergency coordinator 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Health Center 
staff recently welcomed a new 
team member, Emergency 
Preparedness Coordinator Jami 
Traver. 

Traver said the Health Center 
has been working on putting an 
emergency preparedness plan in 
place for a number of years and 
has been partnering with local 
agencies, tribes, governments 
and Sault Tribe departments such 
as environmental, police and 
community health to develop and 
implement it. “We work with the 
tribal police department in a lot 
of different situations and highly 


“The earliest carving 
predates Stonehenge, 
more than 4,000 years 
ago, and the most 
recent American Indian 
carving was made 
about 250 years ago.” 

This year, visitors to the 
Jeffers Petroglyphs Historic Site 
near Comfrey, Minn., will find 
thousands of newly uncovered 
rock carvings done by American 
Indian ancestors and a guid- 



value their input, they are the 
first people who would get called 


ed tour reflecting discoveries 
revealed by the new carvings. 

Until recently, the number of 
petroglyphs identified at Jeffers 
was around 2,000. 

Over the past several years, an 
extensive conservation project has 
resulted in the identification of 
an additional 3,000 petroglyphs, 
bringing the on-site total to 
around 5,000. With the new dis- 
coveries has come evidence that 
generations of American Indian 
ancestors who gathered at the red 


to respond to any kind of emer- 
gency situation,” she said. 

A Sault Tribe member, Traver 
is a four-year veteran of the 
Air Force where she worked in 
bioenvironmental engineering 
technology and some emergency 
response - including chemical, 
biological, radiological, and 
explosives. She also has some 
experience in occupational health 
and safety and public health pre- 
paredness. 

Traver left the Air Force 
in January 2014 and said it is 
exciting to know she can put 
her training and knowledge to 
use in her work with the tribe. 


rock for nearly 7 ,000 years had 
advanced understanding of math- 
ematics, geometry, astronomy and 
medicine. 

The arrival of Europeans on 
the continent eroded traditional 
American Indian cultures, includ- 
ing insight into the sacred that 
had been passed on for thousands 
of years. 

Reconstructing the meaning 
and significance of the petro- 
glyphs, and surfacing their sto- 
ries, has been a labor of patience, 
discovery and dedication led 
by a team of archaeologists and 
American Indian elders. 

“The earliest carving predates 
Stonehenge, more than 4,000 
years ago, and the most recent 
American Indian carving was 
made about 250 years ago, or 
around the 1760s,” said Thomas 
Sanders, an archaeologist and 
Jeffers’ site manager. “That 
means at least 10 generations 
have passed since this last con- 
tact. The link was lost between 
those who left their messages for 


The Health Center’s emergency 
preparedness team will have an 
impact within the community 
and could potentially save lives, 
manpower and resources during 
an emergency, she said. 

“When I was in the Air Force 
I was the person who was imple- 
menting the emergency plan,” 
Traver said. “I was the responder 
who was going in and seeing if 
there was a suspicious package 
or white powder. I was doing 
entry-level HAZMAT team 
stuff, whereas now I am now in 
the planning stages of what the 
responders would actually do.” 

Traver said she found the job 


the ages, those who carried the 
knowledge and those who would 
come later.” 

Jeffers Petroglyphs is listed on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

NEW TOUR - A new 
daily guided tour called An 
Encyclopedia of the American 
Indian launches on Memorial 
Day weekend, May 23-25. 

The tour showcases 20 recent- 
ly uncovered petroglyphs, their 
stories and the significance the 
red rock played in American 
Indian spiritual life and oral tradi- 
tion. 

It will be offered three times a 
day, at 10:30 a.m., 1 and 3 p.m., 
during regular site hours. 

NEW WEBSITE A new 
website at http://collections.mnhs. 
org/jp/ provides access to thou- 
sands of 3-D-styled scanned pho- 
tos of the petroglyphs. The imag- 
es were taken by the University 
of Minnesota’s Evolutionary 
Anthropology Lab as a way to 
document the petroglyphs and 


posting on the Sault Tribe web- 
site while looking for employ- 
ment opportunities and began her 
new position April 6. 

She is a 2009 graduate of 
Rudyard High School and said 
that as for joining the military, 
“Em a patriotic person. Everyone 
in my family is military - my 
dad, uncles, and grandfathers.” 

Traver is considering returning 
to school in the near future for a 
bachelor degree in occupational 
health and safety, or disaster pre- 
paredness. 

For more information, contact 
Jami Traver at (906) 632-5200 or 
jtraver @ saulttribe .net . 

carvings 

to provide baseline conservation 
information. The website high- 
lights the photos and provides 
additional historical background. 

AMERICAN INDIAN 
ELDERS — American Indian 
elders have participated in every 
aspect of the recent conservation 
and the ongoing interpretation 
of the petroglyphs’ meaning and 
significance. 

“Dakota elders have a saying: 
‘The sacred is like rain. It falls 
everywhere but pools in certain 
places,”’ said Sanders. “The 
elders working with us here at 
Jeffers brought the sacred intent 
to the stories of these ancient 
people. With so much knowledge 
getting lost, they have guided us 
with context, truth and meaning. 
They have helped us uncover 
and piece together narratives that 
are healing. Healing is import- 
ant.” 

The Minnesota Historical 
Society is a non-profit education- 
al and cultural institution estab- 
lished in 1849. 
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Drug courts celebrate National Drug Court Month 


By Patrick McKelvie 

This May, Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court is 
joining more than 2,900 drug 
courts nationwide in celebrating 
National Drug Court Month. 

National Drug Court Month 
arrives amid renewed interest in 
criminal justice reform. National, 
state and tribal leaders are 
looking to reform the criminal 
justice system to see how best to 
reduce our costly over-reliance on 
incarceration. 

Sentencing and prison reform 
is a start, but if we are serious 
about reducing substance abuse, 
crime and recidivism while 


saving money, we must continue 
to expand and support drug 
courts. 

In 2000, Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court opened its 
doors with a simple premise: drug 
addiction is a disease and rather 
than continue to allow individuals 
with long histories of drug abuse 
and crime to cycle through the 
criminal justice system at great 
expense to the community, use 
the leverage of the court to keep 
them engaged in drug treatment 
long enough to be successful. 

America’s 35-year war on 
drugs and the stigmatization 
of drug users has backfired, 


hindering progress in curbing 
addiction with cost estimates as 
high as a trillion dollars. There 
are 20 million addicts in America 
(including alcoholics), and more 
drugs, more kinds of drugs and 
more toxic drugs used at younger 
ages. 

Today, drug courts have 
proven that a combination of 
accountability and compassion 
can not only save lives, but save 
valuable resources and reduce 
exorbitant criminal justice costs. 
More research has been published 
on the effects of drug courts than 
virtually all other criminal justice 
programs combined. In 2012, the 


U.S. Government Accountability 
Office submitted a report to 
Congress confirming drug courts 
reduce substance abuse and crime 
and save money. 

Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court is one of many 
drug courts and criminal justice 
systems setting a national 
standard for smart-on-crime 
justice policies that reduce 
recidivism and save money. Drug 
courts represent a path ahead that 
will not only save critical money 
for the government, but, more 
importantly, save the lives of our 
neighbors ravaged with addiction 


and mental illness. 

Since January, Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court hosted 
four Drug Court graduations and 
a family reunification. Since its 
implementation, Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Drug Court 
has witnessed the birth of three 
babies, all born healthy and drug 
free, during their parent’s journey 
through the program. This victory 
cannot be measured in dollars 
alone but in sense, the sense it 
makes to offer a better life for our 
next seven generations. 

Patrick McKelvie is the Sault 
Tribe specialty court coordinator. 


Tribal Court establishes released convict reentry team 


By Dave Massey 

The Sault Tribal Court 
established a reentry team to 
assist Sault Tribe members 
released from incarceration 
from federal and state prisons 
or a county jail. According to 
the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, the incarceration rate of 
American Indians is 38 percent 
higher than the national rate and 
they tend to serve longer time 
in prison, meaning less parole 
and less good behavior time. 

The cost of incarceration is 
also troubling with the average 
annual cost of incarcerating one 


person at $31,298. 

The statistics show the 
majority of offenders do return 
to our community with over 
90 percent of individuals in 
jail or prison returning to the 
community. However, release 
from prison and returning to 
communities to try to become 
productive members of society 
is neither easy nor guaranteed. 
Currently, 68 percent of state 
prisoners are rearrested in 
three years and 50 percent are 
re-incarcerated in three years . 
Many challenges are experienced 
by American Indians when 


Senate bill approved to protect 
families of fallen first responders 


LANSING, Mich. - Surviving 
spouses and dependents of 
officers who die in the line of 
duty would be guaranteed health 
care benefits under legislation 
unanimously approved by the 
state Senate on April 29. 

“Providing health care 
coverage for spouses and 
children of officers who die 
in the line of duty is a small 
gesture of our appreciation for 
their sacrifice that will hopefully 
provide a big help during a 
difficult time,” said Sen. Wayne 
Schmidt, (R-Traverse City) who 
sponsored the bill. 

Under Senate Bill 218, the 


spouses and dependents of law 
enforcement officers, firefighters, 
rescue squad members or 
ambulance crewmembers who 
lose their lives as a result of 
their duties on the job would be 
provided health care coverage 
comparable to those of retired 
state police officers. 

The state Department of 
Technology, Management 
and Budget’s Office of 
Retirement Services would be 
responsible for determining and 
administering the health plans. 

SB 218 now goes to the state 
House of Representatives for 
consideration. 


Everyday 
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released from incarceration. 
Some examples of the challenges 
they face are housing, treatment 
and therapy, education and 
employment. 

Recently, our reentry 
team, consisting of personnel 
from tribal court, ACFS, law 
enforcement, prosecutor’s 
office, behavior health and 
a tribal board member were 
selected to participate in an 
intergovernmental reentry 
workshop delivered by the 
U.S Department of Justice in 


partnership with the executive 
office of the U.S. Attorney’s 
National Indian Country Training 
Initiative. 

The workshop will give our 
team the tools and guidelines to 
help develop reentry strategies 
for our members returning to 
our communities . A few of the 
shared goals of reentry will be 
to make the most out of limited 
time and resources , break the 
cycle of re-incarceration and 
joblessness, have oversight over 
offenders who return to our 


community and prepare people 
to be productive, successful, 
community-minded citizens . 

Participation in this workshop 
promotes collaboration among 
federal, state and tribal justice 
systems that is necessary to 
provide the proper services to 
our members when they return 
to our community. We look 
forward to this opportunity and 
to help those members of our 
community succeed. 

Dave Massey is the Sault 
Tribe justice planning specialist. 


Sault Tribe Housing Authority 

Down Payment Assistance Program Is Now 
Accepting Applications 
From 

May 01, 2015 through June 05, 2015 

Applications available at 

154 Parkside, Kincheloe, Ml 49788 

If interested, please call Dana Piippo at 906-495-1450 or 1-800-794.4072 

or dDiiPDO@saulttribe.net 

To be eligible you must: 

• Be a Sault Tribe Member 

• Be at least 18 years old 

• Make a minimum of $15,000 per year 

• The applicant must contribute five hundred dollars ($500) of their own cash 

funds toward the purchase of the home. 

• Be within the income guidelines, see chart below 
• Be a first-time homebuyer 
• Qualify for a mortgage from a lender of your choice 

• Must live in the seven county service area: Chippewa, Luce, Mackinac, Alger, 

Delta, Schoolcraft, & Marquette 

You could receive up to $9,500 for a down payment 
And/or closing costs. 


Family Size Annual Income 


1 

$ 36,848 

2 

$42,112 

3 

$ 47,376 

4 

$ 52,640 

5 

$ 56,851 

6 

$ 61,062 

7 

$ 65,274 

8 

$ 69,485 
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Manistique Health Enrichment Gathering 



A spring women’s health enrichment gathering was held in Manistique 
on April 29 by the Sault Tribe Rural Health staff. 



One of the many information booths available to answer questions. 


On April 29 , 3 1 commu- 
nity members participated in 
the Spring Women’s Health 
Enrichment Gathering offered 
by Sault Tribe Rural Health 
staff. The event provided an 
opportunity for sharing and 
lessons on the important role 
of women in Native American 
communities. 

As a member of the Tribal 
Food Sovereignty Collaborative, 
registered dietitian Gail 
Sulander collaborated with 
Manistique Community Health 
nurse Jaime Paradise and 
Community Health technician 
Kellie Lakosky to present litera- 
ture and offer a casual healthful 
learning experience which inte- 
grated Anishinaabe ways of life. 

Clinic nurse Alice Carley 
shared the story of her journey 
to learn the language and led the 
group in song. Using a down- 
load of Giishpin Jiikendaman (If 
You’re Happy and You Know 
It) from the Lyz Jaakola album 
Anishinaabemowin Nagamodaa, 
she successfully motivated the 
group to sing out loud in the 
Native tongue. 

Traditional medicine help- 
er, Maribeth Leveque of 
Munising, shared lessons she 
was taught on the celebration of 
Grandmother Moon. Her stories 
and pictures engaged the audi- 
ence for a full hour. Maribeth, 
her sister, Nita, and her grand- 
daughter, Starr, captivated the 
audience with their drum song 
Meet Me By The Swamp which 
uses lyrics adapted from the 
album Awakening by Spirit 
Wind. 

Informative literature was 
made available on Sault Tribe 
health services, the Native plate, 
sustainable eating, Anishinaabe 
and local food recipes, tradition- 
al uses of semaa, the Sault Tribe 
nicotine independence program, 
women’s health programs and 
recommendations , Anishinaabe 
language and culture, ACFS 


programs, the Traditional 
Medicine Program and much 
more. 

The event concluded with 
social time and a delicious pot 
luck feast which included a 
variety of offerings made from 
local foods along with tradition- 
al Anishinaabe ingredients. 

Plans for a fall gathering are 
in the works. Anyone interested 
in receiving notification of the 
next event are encouraged to 


email gsulander@saulttribe.net 
with their contact information. 
Those interested in the Sault 
Tribe health and education pro- 
grams are encouraged to call the 
Manistique Tribal Health Center 
at (906) 341-8469. 

The event was supported by 
the Sault Tribe Good Health 
and Wellness in Indian Country 
Grant received from the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 


One of the information booths available at the event. 



Maribeth Leveque and her sister, Nita, and granddaughter, Starr, capti- 
vated the audience with their drum song Meet Me By The Swamp 
which uses lyrics adapted from the album Awakening by Spirit Wind. 




A presenter giving a talk during the gathering. 


Let's Get Moving U.P.! Health Challenge begins 


The Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health Grant 
project is sponsoring the sixth 
annual Fet’s Get Moving 
Community Challenge, which 
encourages people of all ages 
and backgrounds to live with 
or develop healthful habits by 
being physically active and eating 
healthful foods. The program is 
funded by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. 

The eight- week challenge runs 
from June 6 to Aug. 1 . Tribal and 
mainstream community members 
from Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, 
Munising, Manistique, Marquette, 
Kinross, Cedarville, and Nahma 


will be competing to build 
healthier communities. 

On June 6, community 
members will begin tracking 
their progress using the following 
criteria: 

• Physical activity including 
minutes, miles or pedometer 
recorded steps. 

• Servings of fruits and 
vegetables. 

• Servings of water. 

• Eliminating tobacco use. 

• Shopping at a local farmers’ 
markets for fresh produce. 

• Weekly updates and team 
standings will be distributed 
through email notifications. 


Residents living in the 
participating communities can 
register at www.up4health. 
org and log their activity in a 
user-friendly system, through 
www.challengerunner.com . 
Participating communities will 
earn $2,000 in funding, which 
must be used to enhance physical 
activity or healthful eating 
opportunities in the community. 

The funding will be used 
for sustainable changes in 
the environment, such as the 
purchase of bicycles and helmets 
for community bike rental 
programs, community gardens, 
enhancements to farmers’ 


markets, fitness equipment for 
walking paths, bike route signs 
and infrastructure improvements 
for biking and walking paths or 
other modes of non-motorized 
transportation. 

In order to receive the 
funding, community teams must 
have at least 50 percent of their 
team members record wellness 
miles on at least 44 of the 56 days 
of the challenge. The community 
team from the Blue and Green 
divisions with the highest average 
wellness miles per person will 
also receive the Community 
Challenge Trophy. 

The community with the 


highest average wellness 
points per person will receive a 
community challenge plaque. 

Manistique and Nahma took 
first place in last year’s challenge. 
Together, these two communities 
walked over 191,029.37 steps and 
earned over 840 points. 

For more information on the 
Fet’s Get Moving Community 
Challenge or other events in the 
Upper Peninsula, go to www. 
UP4health.org or for any other 
questions, please 
email community health @ 
saulttribe.net. 

The Community Challenge 
will conclude on Friday Aug. 1 . 


Mayo specialist visited tribe about growing nicotine addiction 


Sault Tribe Community Health 
is taking the lead to address 
nicotine addiction that affects 
more than 33 percent of the 
tribal community. The initiative 
was launched with continuing 
education opportunities for more 
than 65 tribal medical providers, 
nursing, dental, community health 
and behavioral health staff. 


On April 8 and 9, Community 
Health hosted Jeff Poterucha, 
M.A., a tobacco treatment 
specialist with the Mayo Clinic, 
who presented information on 
nicotine addiction treatment and 
commercial tobacco dependence. 
The Mayo Clinic Nicotine 
Dependence Center has been 
treating patients with nicotine 


addiction for more than 25 years, 
focusing on behavioral change 
and pharmacological methods to 
treat tobacco dependence. 

“We continue to focus on our 
goals of decreasing tobacco use 
within our community, providing 
quality care to patients, and 
educating our community on 
how to live healthier lives,” said 


Rebecca Werner, M.D., Capt., 
USPHS medical director, Sault 
Tribe. “With this extensive 
training and education for our 
staff, we are able to provide 
high-quality, modern care and 
information to our patients so 
they can make informed health 
care decisions.” 

For additional information 


about the Sault Tribe’s Nicotine 
Dependence Program, please call 
Community Health at (906) 632- 
5210. 

Supported by the Sault 
Tribe Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health Project 
Made possible with funding from 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. 
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Five health educators hit service area streets 



Heather Hemming 

Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 
is nationally renowned for nature 
and fresh air. At the same time, 
the U.P. is also known for higher 
than average smoking rates and 
obesity. But a team of five health 
educators from the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Community Health is out to 
improve those statistics. 

These five very passionate 
health experts will start their 
mission by providing community 
outreach and education programs 
to Tribal members, schools, 
municipalities, healthcare 
providers and other critical 
outlets, to promote tobacco 
cessation, physical activity and 
access to healthy food. 

Please be on the lookout 
for these health educators in 
your community. They will 
deliver news, tools, education, 
programming and resources 
through fun, interactive 
presentations. 

Heather Hemming — Heather 
is a Sault Tribe member who 
has lived in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., for 26 years. She has 



Colin Welker 


worked for the Sault Tribe for 
eight years and is a certified 
exercise physiologist. Heather 
is excited to continue working 
with the community and tribal 
coalitions to promote access to 
local, healthy foods and active 
non-motorized transportation. 

She also plans to assist with 
developing a physical activity 
referral system for Sault Tribe 
members. Heather attended Lake 
Superior State University and 
graduated with honors, receiving 
her bachelor’s degree in exercise 
science and an associate in health 
and fitness. 

Heather enjoys running, 
playing hockey, bike riding, and 
going for walks with her 
dog Jack. 

Colin Welker — Colin is 
a certified health education 
specialist focusing on tobacco 
prevention and cessation. He 
will use social media to provide 
education to local communities. 
Colin is a graduate of Central 
Michigan University with a 
Bachelor of Science in public 
health education and health 



Katia Hughes 


promotion. He gained experience 
working with the Central 
Colorado Area Health Education 
Center in Denver, Colo., where 
he focused on health programs 
for youth. 

In his free time, Colin enjoys 
horseback riding, being outdoors 
and traveling. 

Katia Hughes — Katia is a 
Sault Tribe member who will 
work with schools and farmers’ 
markets in the tribe’s service 
area. She graduated from Lake 
Superior State University with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 
athletic training and an associate 
in health and fitness. She is a 
board certified and licensed 
athletic trainer in the state of 
Michigan. 

In her spare time, Katia enjoys 
spending time with her family 
and friends, training her dog, 
playing volleyball and horseback 
riding. 

Kyle Greene — Kyle 
will work closely with local 
communities and organizations 
to create tobacco-free outdoor 
recreation areas, tobacco-free 



Kyle Greene 

worksites, and worksite wellness. 
In addition, he will encourage 
people to increase physical 
activity by leading the Let’s 
Get Moving community health 
challenge and promoting non- 
motorized transportation. 

Kyle is a graduate of Northern 
Michigan University with a 
master’s degree in exercise 
science and a bachelor’s in 
sports science. Prior to working 
for Sault Tribe, he worked as a 
medical assistant and strength 
and conditioning specialist. He 
also has experience in physical 
therapy, cardiopulmonary 
rehabilitation, medical wellness 
and corporate wellness. 

Kyle enjoys the outdoors, 
being physically active and 
helping other people live 
physically active lives. 

Tyler LaPlaunt — Tyler is 
a Sault Tribe member and the 
community health educator 
working on the west end of the 
tribal service area, including 
Marquette, Alger, Delta and 
Schoolcraft counties. He is 
currently finishing his master’s 



Tyler LaPlaunt 

degree in exercise science at 
Northern Michigan University. 
He also has a bachelor’s degree 
in management of health and 
fitness. 

Tyler’s previous experience 
includes work at the Ojibwa 
Casino, personal training, 

YMC A programs and strength 
and conditioning coaching for 
the Marquette Royales and 
Legion hockey teams. He is also 
currently working as an adjunct 
professor at NMU. 

Tyler enjoys spending 
time with family, especially 
his daughter, jogging, weight 
training, bicycling, reading and 
nature. 

These educators are supported 
by the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
the Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health and Good 
Health and Wellness in Indian 
Country grants funded through 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. 

For more information, visit 
www.UP4health.org or email 
community health @ saulttribe .net. 


Students at Mather Elementary learn to plant three sisters gardens 



The Sault Tribe Early Childhood Education 
Programs now accepting applications for 
the 2015-2016 school year 


In celebration of Earth Day, 
Cassie Steinhoff, RD, CDE, 
from the Munsing Tribal Health 
Center, teamed up with Mather 
Elementary Native Education 
teacher Jennifer Meyer to help 
the children with a seed starting 
activity. After a brief nutrition 
lesson, the children in grades K-4 
got their hands dirty. The children 
were learning about the Three 
Sisters and got an opportunity to 
plant one to take home and grow 
over the summer. 




SAULT TRIBE HEAD START & EARLY HEAD START 
NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR THE 
201 5-201 6 SCHOOL YEAR 


EARLY HEAD START 


HEAD START 


Services are provided to children from birth 
through 5 years old. Center base services 
available in Sault Ste. Marie and St. Ignace, 
Home based services available in Chippewa 
and Mackinac Counties. 

The Early Childhood Programs offers Head 
Start, Early Head Start and regular 
Child Care. 

Applications are available by calling 
906-635-7722 or 906-632-5258 


Center Based - Full day, full year (Sault) Full day, full year - Sault 

Home based - Chippewa, Mackinac and 
Luce Counties. Available for pregnant 
women. 

Eligibility - Children from birth to 3 
years, members of federally recognized 
tribe, and meet income eligibility 
requirements. 


For more information, call 906-635-7722. 


Our Mission is to merge , inspire & support the Head Start field as a leader in 
early childhood development & education , resulting in the outcomes of healthier, 
empowered children and families, and stronger more vibrant communities . 


Part day, part year - Sault and St. Ignace 


A 

* 


Eligibility - Children need to be 3 years 
old by Sept. 1, members of federally 
recognized tribe, and meet income 
eligibility requirements. 


• St 

.iM 
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Seed saving class 

Story and photos by Jennifer Dale-Burton 


What is a seed? The answer is 
many things — life, knowledge, 
information, wealth, the Creator’s 
gift. To me, a seed means food 
security and food sovereignty. 

If I have seeds, I can choose 
what foods I grow and eat. I 
don’t have to buy vegetables bred 
for transporting and long shelf 
life rather than taste and nutrition. 
I don’t have to buy corn bred for 
super sweetness rather than pro- 
tein and nutrients. I don’t have to 
eat a genetically modified organ- 
ism (GMO); instead I can eat the 
food I grow. 

The seed is the beginning and 
the end of a cycle — the seed that 
will grow into another seed and 
provide us with so much more in 
the process. 

This is what Clayton 
Brascoupe brought to Bay Mills 
Community College (BMCC) in 
a four-day class in April, hosted 
by Waishkey Bay Farm at Migiizi 
Hall on BMCC’s west campus. 

Brascoupe is known in the 
Native world for his efforts to 
bring back tribal communities 
through indigenous agriculture. 
His program has turned gang 
members and couch potatoes into 
passionate farmers and helped 
indigenous communities weath- 
er bad times with new — or 
reclaimed — skills. 

The class was a mixture of 
22 students ranging in age from 
young to retired, from Native 
and non-Native, to gardeners and 
farmers and from a number of 
tribes across Michigan. 

Participants learned about 
where to get seeds and what the 
differences are between tradition- 
al, pen pollinated, local, heirloom 
and hybrid seed, and concerns 
about GMOs — genetically mod- 
ified organisms. 

They learned about growing 
plants for seed, methods of pro- 
ducing healthy pure seed, keeping 
genetic lines pure and managing 
cross lines. 

Hands on learning included 
seed cleaning for different sizes 
and kinds of seeds. Students 
participated in low-tech methods 
of seed testing and learned seed 
storage methods, record keeping 


and starting a collection. 

His discussion on genetic 
diversity, cultural needs, climate 
concerns and how all these issues 
are related seemed the same as 
Sault Tribe’s struggle — from 
an agricultural standpoint — 
to regain its treaty reserved 
right to fish and to rekindle the 
Anishinaabe language, and how 
all these things are part of the 
struggle to exercise sovereignty. 

The group watched a video, 
The Genetic Time Bomb , about 
how monoculture crops — only 
one kind of corn, one kind of 
bean and so forth — could lead 
to disaster when the wrong dis- 
ease or pest comes along. 

Brascoupe talked about local, 
regional, national and interna- 
tional efforts to maintain genetic 
diversity. The class watched anti- 
GMO activist Vandana Shiva’s 
keynote address to a conference, 
Sustainability and Food Security 
for the 21st century and Beyond. 

The workshop was a treasure 
box full of practical skills and 
knowledge mixed with a plan 
to recover our culture, and our- 
selves, through seed and commu- 
nity. It ended on a high note with 
everyone feeling the positive 
energy in which everyone felt the 
urge to keep in touch and work 
together. 

So, what is a seed? The seed 
is you; the seed has the memory 
of our ancestors and the potential 
to take care of our seventh gener- 
ation. 

Brascoupe is a Mohawk and 
Anishinaabe who was born on 
the Tuscarora reservation. He 
worked in his family’s gardens in 
upstate New York as a child and 
then began working on commer- 
cial farms when he was 13. 

He met his wife, Margaret, 
in January of 1973 in her 
home community of Pueblo of 
Tesuque. They traveled togeth- 
er to the AIM occupation of 
Wounded Knee and married in 
September. Brascoupe moved 
into the pueblo and began 
farming with Margaret’s father 
and uncles and has even been 
appointed to the tribal council a 
few times. 



Sault Tribe member Monica Cady who took the workshop stopped for a 
picture with Clayton Brascoupe. Everyone gave Brascoupe a small gift 
in appreciation for his teachings and then celebrated with a feast. 


about more than gardens 



An ancient low-tech seed saving method is to roll 
dried seeds into a ball of clay. 



Clayton Brascoupe taught a four-day seed saving 
workshop at BMCC last month. 


To start the wet method of getting seed smush the 
seeds and pulp into a jar and add a little water. 




\r 


LEECH LAKE TRIBAL COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTIAL SEARCH 
OPEN UNTIL FILLED 

President Primary Responsibility: 

Leech Lake Tribal College Board of Trustees seeks a visionary and strategic 
person who will be committed to the college’s mission that provides quality 
higher education grounded in Anishinaabe values. The President serves as the 
chief executive officer of the college and provides leadership and direction for all 
college aspects. The ideal candidate should have the demonstrated ability to lead a 
complex organization. He or she must be an innovative thinker with the ability to 
develop, communicate and implement new ideas. The President implements 
policies and procedures set forth by a seven-member Board of Trustees, the 
governing body of the institution. 

Minimum Qualifications: 

Ph.D. or Ed.D. in Education or related field preferred, and an ABD will be 
considered, with 3-5 years demonstrated leadership and effective administrative 
experience in higher education required. 

How to Apply: 

Submit the following documents: LLTC job application, letter of interest, 
curriculum vitae, three to five professional references, copy of official graduate 
transcript(s), and a personal education philosophy statement. Mail completed 
application materials to the address below or email dawn.connor@lltc.edu 

LLTC Presidential Search Committee 
(PMB 240) 215 Paul Bunyan Drive NW 
Bemidji, MN 56601 

Confidential review of applicant materials will begin on May 18, 2015, and will 
continue until the search process is completed. Visit our website at www.lltc.edu 
for more information. 
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Saving seeds, storing seeds, growing seeds is seed sovereignty 



Germination tests can tell you what percentage of 
your seed is still viable. 



Close up of a black popcorn seed sprouting. First you have to clean your seed, then dry it. The wet method is for seeds like tomatoes and melon (right), the dry, squash (left). 




Traditional samah seed pod and the seeds that came out of it. 



the pod and then gently blowing off the chaff. 


Welcome to Our 34th Annual 

Sault Tribe Maawan j Tiding 
Mnaadendaanaa Nbiish Jingtamok 


Honoring Our Mother Earth 

PO w wow 

July 10-12, 2015 

Tribal Powwow Grounds off Shunk Road in Sault Ste. Marie, MI 

THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO ATTEND. Entrance is from Baawating Drive off Sh unk Road on the Reservation. 



Head Dancers to be selected for each session on site. 

Friday Night Open Drum 

Saturday Grand Entry 1 & 7 p.m. Feast 5 p.m. 

Sunday Grand Entry 1 p.m. 

Registration Saturday 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Blessing of the Powwow Grounds on Tuesday, July 8 at 1 1 a.m. 
Summer Gathering on Thursday, July 9 - 

Sunrise Ceremony & continue throughout the day at the Wabeno Lodge 
on Powwow Grounds 

Kids’ Carnival Friday, July 10 from 4:30-6:30 p.m. 



HOST DRUM: 
Eyabay - 

Red Lake, MN 

Battle River - 

Red Lake, MN 

HEAD OGITCHIDAA: 

TBA 


CO-EMCEES: 
Josh Homminga - 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
Joe Medicine - 

Harbor Springs, MI 

ARENA DIRECTOR: 
Keith Smith - 

Red Lake, MN 

Winner Take All 
Specials with Prizes 
MEN 

18 & over - $300 
13-17 -$200 
6 - 12 -$100 
Hand Drum Contest 
1st Place - $300 
2nd Place - $200 
3rd Place - $100 

WOMEN 
18 & over - $300 
13-17 -$200 
6 - 12 -$100 

Two-Step Contest 
1st Place - $75 
2nd Place - $50 
3rd Place - $25 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Visit www.saulttribe.net or Find our Event on Facebook 

General Information, Drums, Dancers: Jackie Minton, Powwow Chairwoman 906-203-4977 
Vendor Information: Linda Grossett 906-440-1470 
Summer Gathering: Les Ailing 906-203-5521 

Native Dancers, Singers and Vendors only! Singers, Dancers and Vendors must show proof of tribal affiliation at registration, or 
upon request of the Powwow Committee. No Dogs On Powwow Grounds. No Outside Raffles. 

Electricity is limited. Vendors are encouraged to use generators if they have them. Generators must be baffled! 


Absolutely No Drugs, Alcohol or Politics. 
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Head Start celebrates end of 2014-15 academic year 

A 


Above left, Unit I Director Jennifer McLeod addresses attendees at the 2014-15 Head Start academic year-end celebration at Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center on April 30. 
Parental volunteers and a total of 39 students were recognized. Above right, JKL Bahweting School drum, Ogimaa-Minisinoo, participated in the event. 


St. Ignace Head Start held year's end drum social 



Traci Tamlyn, Parent Volunteer of the Year, (left), was pre' 
sented with her award by teacher Terri Allan. 


Teacher Terri Allan presented Parent Volunteer of the Year 
Jimmy Upchurch with an award. 


Head Start children enjoying the drum social 



Submitted by Anne Suggit 


The Sault Tribe’s Head Start in St. Ignace celebrated the year’s end with a drum social at Kewadin Shores. Traci Tamlyn (48.5 hours) and Jimmy Upchurch (33.5 hours) were the Parent 
Volunteers of the Year. Mrs. Terri Allan, teacher, presented their awards with sincere gratitude for the hours they committed to the children and staff at this center. 


From Bob Flowers' kitchen: Stromboli 


Preparation time: eight hours 
or overnight. 

Cooking time: 30 minutes. 
Ingredients: 

2 tbs. active dry yeast 
6 cups flour 
2 cups milk 
V 2 cup sugar 

2 tsp. salt 

3 medium potatoes 
Vi cup cooking oil 
Preparation: Peel and chop the 

potatoes. Place them in a pan of 
water and boil until tender. In a 
microwave safe container, heat 
milk to 1 1 5F as measured with 
a thermometer. Add sugar and 
stir. Add yeast and let sit for five 
minutes. While yeast is proofing, 
drain and mash potatoes. Add 
three tbs. milk to potatoes and 
continue to mash. Add potatoes to 
milk/yeast mixture and stir until 


smooth. 

In a large bowl, combine flour 
and salt. Add wet ingredients and 
oil. Stir wit heavy, wooden spoon 
and knead for ten minutes. Divide 
dough into equal halves and place 
in gallon freezer bags. Place bags 
in refrigerator. Let dough work 
for about three hours. Open bags 
and squish dough to collapse it 
and release built up carbon diox- 
ide. Reseal and let work for three 
more hours or overnight. 

A slow rise lets the yeast 
develop its full flavor and allows 
gluten to beome soft and mallea- 
ble. 

For toppings or filling, we 
will use shaved ham, thin slices 
of sharp Cheddar, Swiss and 
Mozzarella cheese. 

Preheat oven to 3 5 OF and 
dust work surface liberally with 


flour. Remove dough from one 
container and roll into a long 
rectangle. Dough should be no 
thicker than a pencil. Lay top- 
pings on to cover. Roll dough 
along its length into a cylinder 
and place seam- side down onto 
a parchment paper-lined cookie 
sheet. Do same with second bag 
of dough. Brush dough with milk 
and place in oven. Bake for one 
hour. Remove and let cool for 
five minutes. Slice into bread- 
slice thick rounds and serve with 
favorite soup. A good pea soup 
would go great. 

Top uncooked and rolled 
dough with anything desired, 
such as pizza toppings, ground 
beef and diced potato, turkey and 
stuffing or make cinnamon rolls 
by topping with butter, sugar, cin- 
namon, raisins and nuts. 


GED graduation coming up 


The Consolidated 
Community School Services 
(CCSS) and Sault Tribe Adult 
Education GED program 
celebrate the accomplishments 
of this year’s graduates on May 
21, 2015. Summer break also 
begins on this date. However, 
the Pearson Vue Testing Center 
is open year round. GED classes 


resume for the 2015-16 school 
year on Sept. 14, 2015. 

For more information, contact 
Tanya Pages at (906) 632-6098, 
tpages@eup.kl2.mi.us or the 
CCSS main office at (906) 495- 
7305. 

Registration is open to tribal 
members and others throughout 
the school year. 


Arthur J. Gallagher & Co. 

^ m ^ BUSINESS WITHOUT BARRIERS 


Employee Benefits Consulting 
Strategic Planning 
Regulatory Compliance 
Wellness Program Design 


Cory J. Sober 

Corey_Sober@AJG.com 

(906) 635-5238 


2956 Ashmun St. Suite C, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
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Walking 

MARLA S. CARR 

Marla Sue “Boog” Carr, 

59, of Cedarville, Mich., died 
unexpectedly 
on April 21, 

2015, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, 

Mich. She 
was born 
on Aug. 13, 

1955, in Sault 
Ste. Marie 
to Ernest 
Frances “Bud” 

Carr and Mary Ann Ignatia (nee 
McLeod) Carr. 

Marla grew up in Cedarville 
and graduated from Les Cheneaux 
Schools where she participated 
in volleyball and softball. 

She worked as a machinist at 
Mackinac Tool in Cedarville for 
a few years and then at Witson 
Carbide in East Jordan, Mich., 
for 20 years. She returned to 
Cedarville and worked at Kewadin 
Casino in St. Ignace for nine 
years. 

Marla was in a bowling league 
for many years. She loved the 
outdoors where she enjoyed caring 
for her yard and flowers. In her 
younger years, her passions were 
riding her dirt bike and, most of 
all, riding and caring for horses. 

Marla is survived by her 
mother, Mary Ann Carr of 
Cedarville; sister, Sheila Marie 
“Flip” (Mark) Tejkl of Lyons, 

Ohio; brothers, Robert Michael 
“Skin” (Patty) Carr of Hessel, 
Mich., Terrance William “Tote” 
(Lisa) Carr of Marinette, Wise., 
Eugene Patrick “Toolie” (Carrie) 
Carr of Hessel; nieces, Angie 
Skymanski, Kassandra Carr, 
Alexandra Carr and Paige Carr; 
nephew, Matthew Szymanski; and 
great nephew and niece, Karson 
Moore and Hailey Hudson. 

Marla was preceded in death by 


on ... — 

her father, Ernest “Bud” Carr; and 
nephew, Joseph Carr. 

Services took place on April 
24 at R. Galer Funeral Home, 
in Pickford, Mich. Condolences 
may be sent to the family at www. 
rgalerfuneralhome .com . 

DAVID L. MARTIN 

David L. Martin, 59, of 
Engadine, Mich., and formerly of 
Grand Marais, Mich., died at his 
home while under the loving care 
of his family and North wood’s 
Home Healthcare and Hospice. 
Born on Oct. 6, 1955, David was 
a son of the late Victor F. and 
Marion C. (nee Propst) Martin. 

David loved to hunt and do 
anything as long as he did it 
outside. He was a proud member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians and was 
known as Ogema Mikanuk Ininee 
(Leading Snapping Turtle). 

He was an over-the-road 
truck driver working for several 
employers and was also self- 
employed at one time previous to 
retiring for health reasons. He also 
lived in the Midland, Mich., area 
at one time and was a member 
of the Mills Township Fire 
Department. While residing in 
Grand Marais, he was on the Burt 
Township Fire Department. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Deborah Klotz, whom he 
married in Grand Marais on Nov. 
28, 1981; his children, Kandi 
(Andrew) Missbach of Powell, 
Tenn, and Allen (Whitney) Martin 
of Calhoun, Ga.; grandchildren, 
Nakita, Seairra, Da Kota, Dixie, 
Naveah, Lucas, Riley and D.J.; 
siblings, James (Susie) Martin 
of Cedarville. Mich., Pamela 
(Tommy) Agate of Hudson ville, 
Mich., and Francis (Shawn) 

Martin of Gould City, Mich.; 11 
nieces and nephews; and 10 great- 


nieces and nephews. 

David was preceded in death by 
his parents. 

A memorial service took place 
on May 1 at the Naubinway 
Christian Fellowship Church with 
Pastor Tim Miller officiating. 

Condolences may be 
extended to the family at www. 
beaulieufuneralhome .com . 

CLEO A. SMITH 

Cleo A. Smith, 73, a lifelong 
Mackinac County resident, 
died on Friday, May 1 , 2015, 
surrounded by her family. 

Born on Feb. 22, 1942, in 
Mackinac 
County, she Wc 
most recently 
residing in 
Engadine. She 
was born the 
daughter of 
Ernest C. and 
Clara G. (nee 
Olson) King. 

Cleo was raised in Naubinway 
and graduated in the class of 1960 
from Engadine High School. She 
owned and operated the Brandon 
Oil Company in Engadine. She 
was also very civic minded, 
being a Garfield Township trustee 
and then Garfield Township 
supervisor. Cleo was a member 
of St. Stephen’s Catholic Church 
in Naubinway and was a proud 
member of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. She 
was active in Koinonia, and 
enjoyed golfing travelling and 
antiques. 

Cleo was preceded in death by 
her parents and brothers, Ernest 
“Pete” King and John “Jack” 

King; along with sisters-in-law 
Alice King and Donna King. 

She is survived by her daughter, 
Linnea Ison (Randy Brown) of 
Tampa, Fla.; and 


grandchildren, Brandon (Summer 
Brewer) Ison of Orlando, Fla. 
Justin (Amanda Dorff) Ison of 
Penrose, Colo, and Adam (Jamie 
Jones) Ison also of Orlando; four 
great-grandchildren; a brother, 
William King of Naubinway and 
sister-in-law, Vidas King, also of 
Naubinway; and several nieces 
and nephews. 

Visitation was on May 7 at 
St. Stephens Catholic Church in 
Naubinway. Services were on 
May 8 with Frs. Marty Flynn 
and Frank Ricca co-celebrating. 
Interment will follow in the family 
lot in Naubinway Cemetery. 

For those who wish, memorials 
may be directed to the Moffitt 
Cancer Center or the American 
Cancer Society. 

Condolences may be expressed 
at www.beaulieufuneralhome.com. 

Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family with 
their arrangements. 

STEVEN J. TERRIEN 

Steven James Terrien aged 
61 , of Twin Lake, Mich., died 
on April 10, 

2015, at home 
surrounded 
by his loving 
family. Steven 
was born on 
July 1, 1953, 
in Mountain 
Home, Idaho to 
Fritz and Doris 
(nee Reid) Terrien. 

He married Susan Rae (nee 
Gillissen) Terrien on Sept. 9, 

1999, in Comstock Park, Mich. 

Steven is survived by his wife 
of 15 years, Susan of Twin Lake; 
one son, Brian (Stacy) Terrien 
of Cedar Springs; one daughter, 
Tracy (Scott) Vandenakker of 
Kentwood; six grandchildren, 

Hay lie, Caleb, Kyle, Skyler, 


Annalise and Ashley; father, 

Fritz Terrien; mother, Doris 
Terrien; two sisters, Janice 
Terrien of Whitehall and Vicki 
(Bryan) Slocum of Muskegon; 
two brothers , Dale Terrien of 
Muskegon and Mike (Cindy) 
Terrien of Florida; several nieces 
and nephews also survive. 

A gathering took place 
on April 1 8 at the Ravenna 
American Legion. Memorials 
may be directed to the family. 

ISOBEL FLIETSTRA 

Isobel Flietstra (nee Sheber), 
aged 63 , of New Port Richey, 
Fla., died on March 11, 2015. 
Surviving her are her husband, 
Kenneth Flietstra; sons, Jacob, 
Adam and Ryan; brother, Jacob 
Sheber; sisters, Aimee Penrose 
and Bertha Smith; and many 
nieces and nephews. 

Her daughter, Isobel Albert; 
her parents, Jacob and Isobel 
Sheber; brother, Edward; sister, 
Lenore Murray; sister-in-law, 
Jean Sheber; brothers- in-law, 
Gerald Smith and Murray 
Murray predeceased her. 

She was born on Nov. 8, 

1952, in St. Ignace, Mich., to 
parents Jacob and Isobel Sheber. 
She also resided in Sault Ste. 
Marie and Grand Rapids . She 
was married to Kenneth Flietstra 
on April 26, 1976, in Sault Ste. 
Marie and celebrated 38 years 
together. 

She attended St. Ignace 
schools and later beauty school 
in Sault Ste. Marie. She was a 
member of Women of the Moose 
1484, the VFW and Sault Tribe. 

In lieu of a funeral, a 
celebration of her life was 
scheduled for May 17 at the 
Moose Lodge 999. 





New budget would require deep spending 
cuts for many federal Indian programs 


Mark Trahant, 
TRAHANTREPORTS.COM 

House and Senate negotiators 
have reached a deal on a bud- 
get resolution. That agreement 
then would go to each House 
for a vote. (An outcome that is 
not certain.) But, if it passes, it 
would be the first budget enact- 
ed by Congress in six years. 

Let’s be clear about this plan: 
It would require deep spending 
cuts in federal Indian programs. 

While the budget itself is not 
law, it sets limits for each of 
the appropriations committees 
to follow. According to a report 
from The Associated Press the 
draft document adds some $40 
billion to military spending and 
calls for deep cuts to all domes- 
tic programs, including the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Indian Health Service. 

“The plan sets broad budget 
goals but by itself has little 
teeth; instead, painful follow-up 
legislation would be required 
to actually balance the budget,” 
the AP said. “It also permits 
the GOP majority to suspend 
the Senate’s filibuster rule and 
deliver a special measure known 


as a reconciliation bill to Obama 
without the threat of Democratic 
opposition. Republicans plan to 
use the special filibuster-proof 
bill to wage an assault on 
Obama’s Affordable Care Act 
rather than try to impose a vari- 
ety of painful cuts to Medicare, 
Medicaid, food stamps, student 
loans, and other so-called man- 
datory programs over Obama’s 
opposition.” 

The House budget is blunt 
about the next steps required 
to balance the budget within a 
decade, including repeal of the 
Affordable Care Act. “None of 
the reforms proposed in this 
budget will be able to solve 
the underlying challenges in 
our health care system so long 
as Obamacare remains on the 
books. Our budget fully repeals 
Obamacare,” according to the 
budget plan. 

This very notion sets up 
an debate. President Barrack 
Obama would need to sign any 
appropriation into law — so a 
veto threat has merit. But the 
Congress still must pass a bill 
to appropriate money that would 
defy their own budget rules on 


programs such as the Indian 
Health Service (because some 
of that agency’s authorizing leg- 
islation is the Affordable Care 
Act. Remember: The Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act is 
a chapter of the AC A.) 

This debate is going to be 
difficult to resolve. 

At the same moment that the 
Congress is pursuing its latest 
“repeal” of the Affordable Care 
Act more states, even states 
controlled by Republicans, are 
moving forward with an expan- 
sion of Medicaid. This may be 
the most important part of the 
Affordable Care Act, especial- 
ly for Indian Country because 
it’s adding new dollars to the 
underfunded health care system. 
Montana is the latest state to 
expand Medicaid. 

A new report by the Kaiser 
Family Foundation says hos- 
pitals in states with Medicaid 
expansion are reporting a 
significant decrease in uncom- 
pensated care and a boost from 
Medicaid revenue. “Overall,” 
the report said, “hospitals in 
Medicaid expansion states saw 
increased Medicaid discharges, 


increased Medicaid revenue, 
and decreased cost of care for 
the poor, while hospitals in 
non-expansion states saw a very 
small increase in Medicaid dis- 
charges, a decline in Medicaid 
revenue, and growth in cost of 
care to the poor.” 

In past budget years, 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native programs have been 
able to get support from the 
appropriations committees, 
but in this cycle there will be 
less flexibility because of the 
instructions in the budget. The 
ranking Democrat on the House 
Appropriations Committee, 

Rep. Nita Lowey from New 
York, said the “majority’s allo- 
cations, which are based on the 
House budget resolution that 
passed on a party-line vote, are 
insufficient and fundamentally 
flawed.” 

She said, “The Interior bill’s 
allocation paints a similar pic- 
ture with an allocation that is 
$246 million below the FY 2015 
enacted level. We will still have 
to cover the increased costs to 
combat deadly wild fires, pro- 
vide contract support costs in 


the Indian Health Services, and 
prepare for Centennial anni- 
versary of the National Park 
Service, all from an allocation 
below last year.” 

This budget resolution would 
cut deeper than even the seques- 
ter. As Lowey said in a press 
release, “I think my colleagues 
on the other side generally agree 
that sequestration was a failure, 
and a return to those seques- 
ter-level caps threatens import- 
ant defense and non-defense 
priorities alike.” 

The Republicans have yet 
to identify specific spending 
numbers based on their budget 
targets . 

No Democratic votes are 
required in either the House or 
the Senate to enact this budget 
resolution. The president does 
not need to sign the resolution, 
but he will need to sign into law 
any future appropriations based 
on the spending plan. 

Mark Trahant serves as the 
Atwood Chair at the University 
of Alaska Anchorage . He is 
an independent journalist and 
a member of The Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes. 
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Walleye population assessment at Brevoort Lake 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Assessment Biologist 
John Powell said the Sault Tribe 
is collaborating with the U.S. 
Forrest Service and the Little 
Traverse Bay Band of Odawa 
Indians to complete a spring 
walleye population assessment 
in Brevoort Lake in Mackinac 
County. 

The assessment began April 27 
and is expected to last from seven 
to 14 days. 

Powell said the three agencies 
would each have a boat on the 
water with a team of three to four 
people, including volunteers from 
the Straights Area Sportsmen’s 
Club who will be working with 
the U.S. Forest Service. The goal 
of the assessment is to try and 
characterize the adult walleye 
population in Brevoort Lake, 
which they will do by collecting 
spines, marking fish, and measur- 
ing their length. This information 
will allow them to estimate how 
many fish are in the lake and 
determine other attributes of the 
population such as growth rates. 
The 4, 23 3 -acre lake is also home 
to pike, bass, perch and a variety 
of other fish. 

Powell said that Brevoort Lake 
is consistently listed among tribal 
license holders in their annual 
harvest report as the most import- 
ant lake for their inland fishing 
activities. Brevoort is a stocked 
lake and has been stocked in 
the past by the Straights Area 
Sportsman’s Club, the Michigan 
Dept, of Natural Resources, and 
the Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program. He said the 
information they gather will be 
used to better manage the fishery 
and to set harvest levels. 

To gather fish for their assess- 
ment, the teams will be using 
impoundment nets and electro- 
fishing, both are non-lethal ways 
of trapping fish. When using 


impoundment nets, fish swim 
along the lakeshore until they 
reach a net surface and swim 
along the net surface until they 
are corralled into a pot. Once they 
are in a pot they are measured, 
tagged and a dorsal fin is clipped 
and used to age the fish, after 
which they are released back into 
the lake. 

After netting is completed 
during the first phase of the pro- 
cess, they will then electrofish 
the entire lakeshore in a single 
evening and look for the number 
of fish that were marked during 
the first phase. Powell said they 
would know how many fish were 
marked and will look at the pro- 
portion of fish recaptured in the 
electrofishing with a mark and 
will be able to extrapolate out the 
number of fish in the lake. 

During the initial netting 
process, jaw tags will be placed 
on the walleye with Sault 
Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department’s name, phone num- 
ber and a unique identification 
number for each fish. The jaw 
tags don’t affect the survival of 
the fish Powell says. If a tagged 
walleye is harvested, they would 
appreciate a call to report the tag 
number and answer a few ques- 
tions about the fish. 

To contact Sault Tribe Inland 
Fish and Wildlife Department, 
call (906) 632-6132. 

Inland Committee 
to meet June 1 

The Sault Tribe Inland 
Conservation Committee will 
hold a meeting Monday, June 1 , 
at the Kewadin Casino in Sault 
Ste. Marie, beginning at 4 p.m. 

All tribal members are wel- 
comed and encouraged to attend. 

The Inland Committee mets 
the first Monday of each month. 



Left to right, Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife Department assessment biologist John Powell and Field Tech 
Rusty Aikens net walleye in Brevoort Lake. 


Honoring Mother Earth Fair 


at Chi Mukwa June 


On the second Sunday in May, 
we celebrate our mothers across 
the United States. We thanked 
them for their tireless efforts 
in loving us, sheltering us, sus- 
taining us and so much more. 

This year on June 6, the Sault 
Tribe Environmental Department 
invites you to help us honor a 
mother often forgotten — Mother 
Earth (Aki). 

Never in our history has a need 
for honor and protection of our 
sacred mother been needed more. 
Warning signs have been abun- 
dant as the average temperature 
of the earth has risen by 1 .4 F° 
over the course of the past centu- 
ry. As temperatures rise and the 
climate changes, we see threats to 
everything: water supplies, agri- 
culture, power and transportation 
systems, the natural environment 
and even our own health and 
safety are all impacted by the 
damage we are inflicting on the 
mother of us all. 

In December 2014 our tribe 
was recognized by President 
Obama as a Climate Action 
Champion, but we cannot succeed 
in continuing to lead without the 


help of all members of our tribe. 
Annually, we host a special fair to 
honor Aki and to educate mem- 
bers of our tribe on what they can 
do to assist with our unified effort 
to support and sustain not just 
our tribal lands, but the land that 
holds and nurtures all mankind. 

For the past five years, the 
Environmental Department has 
hosted our Honoring Mother 
Earth Fair combining tribal 
departments and local organiza- 
tions to provide a Saturday of fun 
and education. Previous years 
have included giveaways, raffles 
and educational presentations on 
topics from composting to using 
rain barrels. This year will be no 
different. 

On June 6 at the Chi 
Mukwa Recreation Center, the 
Environmental Department will 
once again join forces with sev- 
eral organizations to celebrate 
Mother Earth and educate our 
community. 

This family-friendly event has 
no cost to attend and will feature 
games and activities for families. 
Educational games based on 
environmental science and con- 


6 

servation will be heavily featured 
along with simple fair games and 
face painting for children of all 
ages to enjoy. 

Staff-led nature hikes and 
geocaching will encourage 
outdoor adventure and celebra- 
tion of the beauty of our land. 
Educational booths will educate 
and assist with personal goals to 
help protect and sustain Mother 
Earth. Raffles will be drawn 
and Yooperdogs will be on site 
to sell their famous Michigan- 
made hotdogs. This is the perfect 
opportunity to not only spend a 
quality afternoon with family and 
friends, but to learn about simple 
and affordable steps community 
members can take to improve 
their lives and the life of our 
great mother. 

We hope to see you and your 
family at this entertaining and 
educational event! 

If you have any questions or 
wish to learn more about this 
event, please e-mail Jordan at 
jjohnston@saulttribe.net or call 
the Environmental Department at 
(906) 632-5575. 


Janetos graduates 
from magnet program 



Sault Tribe member Tommy Janetos graduated from the Environmental 
Science Everglades Restoration Magnet Program at South Plantation 
High School in Plantation, Fla. He will participate in the Hutton Junior 
Fisheries Biology summer internship program before entering Louisiana 
State University to pursue a Bachelor of Science degree in natural 
resource management. Janetos is the grandson of the late Isaac and 
Ann McKechnie. 
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Tribal member conquers condition, competes 


From “Hogue” page 1 
“When it first started showing up 
I would cough and instantly black 
out. It took them a few years to 
figure out what it actually was. 
There is nothing they can do to 
cure it, all they can do is treat 
some of the symptoms and try to 
keep my bad days down.” 

Today he competes against 
men in their 20s and 30s and 
wins, which tickles him pink 
because he recently celebrated his 
50th birthday. 

He has been invited to the 
U.S. Olympic Training Center 
(in Chula Vista, Calif.) twice in 
the past six months and more 
recently participated in a week 
long camp to train with the U.S. 
Paralympic Cycling Team. On 
May 23-25 he will be compet- 
ing at the Volkswagen USA 
Cycling Professional Road, Time 
Trial, & Para-cycling National 
Championships in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in both the road race and 
time trial (a race in which cyclists 
race alone against the clock) 
events. 

“I was told that I may be 
named to represent the U.S. in 
a couple of Para-Cycling World 
Cup events in June,” he said. 
“One is in Maniago, Italy, and 
the other in Yverdon les Bains, 
Switzerland. I might also be 
selected for the U.S. Team going 
to the 2015 UCI Para-cycling 
Road World Championships in 
Nottwil, Switzerland, in July.” 

He said he was initially 
approached to attend a cycling 
camp in Oklahoma for disabled 
vets last August but hadn’t been 
on his bike in a few years. “I 
started to train hard and was 
invited to attend a weeklong 
Paralympic Talent ID camp in 
October just days before I turned 
50. Each day was full of tests for 
power and bike handling skills,” 
he said. “I have been working 
one-on-one with one of the 
National Team coaches to prepare 
for the national championships. 


After the coaches observed me 
training and racing, I was told 
that I have the potential to make 
the 2016 Olympic/Paralympic 
team going to Rio. I was the only 
one from that camp that pro- 
gressed to the next level.” 

He was then invited to ride 
with the U.S. National Team so 
they could see how conditioned 
he was in comparison to the other 
team members. “It was a pleasant 
surprise on the second day when 
they had us doing a time trial 
and I actually beat the guy who 
has been the three-time national 
champion by 19 seconds,” he 
said. 

Hogue said he owns 13 bikes. 
He said para-cyclists are clas- 
sified by their disabilities, and 
because he has POTS and narco- 
lepsy, he can be unsteady on two 
wheels and would be a danger to 
himself and others. So to prevent 
injuries, he has a conversion kit 
and once he knows which of 
his 13 bikes he wants to use, he 
removes the rear wheel and axle 
and turns his bike into a trike. 
“Because you have the rear axle 
attachment on it, it adds another 
10 pounds to your bike. It also 
creates a lot more drag, which 
makes it more difficult to ride 
long distance,” he said. 

Based on results achieved at 
the U.S. Paralympics Cycling 
time trial (part of USA Cycling 
Collegiate Nationals) on May 10, 
in Asheville, NC, he may become 
the newest member of the U.S. 
National Team. 

Hogue currently trains six 
days a week for a total of about 
14 hours. Before he was injured, 
he raced 24-mile time trials and 
50-75 mile road races. Now as a 
para-cyclist, he races from 10-15 
miles for the time trials and about 
35-40 miles for road races. 

“Depending on how I do at 
the races next month, they might 
make me one of the resident 
athletes training at one of the US 
Olympic Training Centers either 



From “Ambassadors ” page 1 
Brin’s school also got involved 
in fundraising for the walk and 
raised over $800. “I contacted 
a lot of people and used social 
media a lot,” Terri said. “They 
ran an article in our paper in 
Oakland County about Brin, and 
I would go with March of Dimes 
representatives and talk to other 
companies such as K Mart, who 
is a big sponsor, and try to get 
them excited and revved up for 
the event. We also went to local 
daycares and gyms to see if they 
would be interested in building 
their own team for the March of 
Dimes March for Babies walk. 

We tried to get the community 
very involved and I was there to 


help with that.” 

Terri said people might not 
realize that one in nine babies 
are born premature in the U.S. 
“Here in Oakland Country that 
number is actually one in seven. 
We are fortunate because we have 
a county that is very involved. 

I think that no matter what area 
you live in, people need to be 
aware they can get help, even if 
it means contacting the March of 
Dimes for referrals.” 

Terri said her family hopes 
to make a difference and want 
people to know that resources are 
available. 

To learn more about the March 
of Dimes, please visit online at 
www.marchofdimes .org . 



Veteran and Sault Tribe member Randy Hogue (front) participating in a para-cycling road race. 


in California or Colorado,” he 
said. “If they consider you in the 
running for an Olympic medal at 
the Olympic Paralympic Games 
next year at Rio, then they want 
you at one of the training centers 
so they can focus your training 


more. 

He is encouraged by his wife 
Lynn and their daughter Jennifer 
to never give up. “Even through 
the pain, I still get up and get on 
the bike and try to make some- 
thing of it. I am determined to 


make the most out of what I can 
still do,” he said. 

Hogue spent six years in the 
Navy as a machinist mate and 
operations specialist and is a 
member of the Sault Tribe. 



Mortgage loans 


Community People You Know 


finding a mortgage you can live with is as important as 
finding the right home. We can help you do that, We're an 
equal housing lender. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 


NATIONAL 

BANK 


ST. IGNACE 


“We’re Right Here 

at Home” 

Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY & MORAN TOWNSHIP, ST. IGNACE 
CEDARVILLE * MACKINAC ISLAND 
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Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula s 
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Hiawatha volunteers receive regional honors 



John and Marny Weting receive award from Hiawatha National Forest Iroquois Lighthouse volunteers Ron and Karen Gilmore receive award 
Supervisor Jo Reyer and Charlie Marsh. from USFS District Ranger Robert West. 


GLADSTONE, Mich. - 
Hiawatha National Forest 
Supervisor Jo Reyer recent- 
ly announced four Hiawatha 
National Forest volunteers have 
been selected as the Eastern 
Region U.S. Forest Service 
Volunteers of the Year. 

Point Iroquois Lighthouse 
volunteers Ron and Karen 
Gilmore were chosen in the lead- 
ership category, and John and 
Marny Weting, volunteers in the 
Munising Ranger District, were 
selected as winners in the endur- 
ing service category. 

Ron “Gilly” and Karen 
Gilmore were nominated by the 
Hiawatha National Forest for 
their commitment as volunteer 
caretakers for the Point Iroquois 
Lighthouse in Brimley, Mich. 
They live on site and oversee the 
care and upkeep of the building 
and grounds, welcoming visi- 
tors from all over the world to 
this iconic site. Ron and Karen 
painstakingly clean and polish 
the museum areas, beautify the 
site by maintaining flower beds, 
decorate the lighthouse (inside 
and outside) for different seasons 
and set up displays to bring atten- 
tion to the merchandise in the 
book nook. They have developed 
programs incorporating period 
character performances based on 
local history. 

Forest Service recreation tech- 
nician Julia Slabosheski said, 
“Managing a lighthouse is a huge 
responsibility, so the work Karen 


and Ron do assists the forest tre- 
mendously.” 

Their enthusiasm for the 
lighthouse and its history really 
shows. Both Ron and Karen have 
conducted research of the site 
using the books in the lighthouse 
library and they joined the Bay 
Mills Historical Society and other 
location organizations in order to 
learn more. 

“Volunteering for the Hiawatha 
has given us the opportunity to 
learn about the area’s history, 
share it with others and, in the 
process, to connect with the local 
community and visitors,” Ron 
said. 

He noted connecting with 
people from other area organiza- 
tions such as Bay Mills-Brimley 
Historical Society and the Bay 
Mills Indian Community further 
enriched their experience as vol- 


unteers and their sense of com- 
munity inclusion. 

“Volunteering takes time,” 
Karen added, “But, I have learned 
that contributing as a volunteer 
is far more rewarding than being 
selfish with one’s time.” 

The Gilmores were presented 
their award by District Ranger 
Robert West on April 27 at the 
Point Iroquois Light Station. 

John and Marny Weting were 
nominated by the Hiawatha 
National Forest for their passion- 
ate volunteer service in the Big 
Island Lake Wilderness and Rock 
River Canyon Wilderness. For 
the past seven years, they made 
hundreds of contacts with visitors 
by answering questions, per- 
forming interviews with visitors, 
maintaining campsites and trails, 
planting trees, installing signs and 
improving visitors’ experience in 


both areas. 

Forest Service Recreation 
Technician Mark Bender said, 
“Marny and John make it their 
personal mission to improve and 
protect the wildernesses. With 
over 3 ,000 hours of service in 
the forest in the past few years, 
it would be extremely difficult to 
find two individuals more dedi- 
cated.” 

In addition to providing top- 
notch, friendly contacts with visi- 
tors, Marny and John also do out- 
standing record keeping, helping 
the Forest Service in managing 
and monitoring wilderness use. 

“We were totally surprised 
by the recognition we received 
last night for our volunteering,” 
Marny said. “We truly feel priv- 
ileged to have the opportunity 
to volunteer in the wilderness 
areas of the Hiawatha National 


Forest.” 

“While the recognition from 
the region was amazing, the fact 
that the staff of the Munising 
District Ranger Station felt 
strongly enough to recommend us 
for the recognition was perhaps 
the greatest reward,” John added. 

Forest Supervisor Jo Reyer 
presented the Wetings their award 
on April 16 at the Forest Service’s 
West Zone Volunteer Recognition 
at the Iroquois Lighthouse. 

Hiawatha National Forest is 
proud to see these dedicated vol- 
unteers recognized regionally for 
their service. 

If you are interested in vol- 
unteering for Hiawatha National 
Forest, contact your local ranger 
district office (www.fs.usda.gov/ 
detail/hiawatha/about-forest/offic- 
es) or visit Hiawatha National 
Forest webpage for information. 
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GENERATIONS INDIGEOUS: CHAIRPERSON CHALLENGE 


Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 

Earlier this year and again 
last month, I listed a legisla- 
tive agenda that I believe the 
vast majority of our Members 
support. This agenda was 
drafted based on extensive 
Member meetings both inside 
and outside of the service ar- 
ea. While some will list rea- 
sons why we cannot move 
forward with a progressive 
agenda, I say there are no le- 
gitimate reasons, only excus- 
es. The bolded items below 
are those I raised at the 5/5/15 
Tribal Board Meeting. At the 
time this report was written, 
the meeting had not occurred. 
I will provide updates in the 
next edition of this paper on 
our progress. 

Tribal Legislation : 

• Establish a Mackinac Island 
Elder Subcommittee; 

• Re-Open Enrollment; 

• Tribal Referendum to include a Tribal 
Promise to Raise Elder Dividend to 
10% of Net Revenue of all Gaming 
Expansion Projects; 

• Negotiate to extend the State Tax 
Agreement to all Members in Michi- 
gan; 

• Immediately commit a level of services 
expansion for the Western End of our 
Service Area. 

Constitutional Amendments : 

• Establish a Unit 6 “At Large” 
Election Unit ~ necessary to Con- 
solidate and Enhance; 

• Add the Mackinac Band to our 
Historical Bands; 

• Establish a Separation Powers 
into an Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial Branches; 

• Set Term Limits for the Chairperson 
and Board of Directors 

MORE DO NOTHING 
NEGATIVITY 

I am going to do my best 
to not engage in a back and 
forth useless debate with se- 
lect Board Members who 
have nothing to show for 
themselves but instead take 
pot shots in this paper to fab- 
ricate the appearance that 
they are doing something. It 
is time to put petty differ- 
ences aside. Get over it and 


get on with it. Members ex- 
pect and deserve better. What 
have the Negative Nellies ac- 
complished for the $201,000 
salary they have grossed? We 
have lots of work to do. Let’s 
keep our focus and produce 
results you can see like testi- 
fying in Congress to increase 
our federal appropriations. 

GIVING BACK IN 
APPRECIATION 

I am proud to have been 
bom in 1 965 when the feder- 
al Great Society programs 
were created. I am not 
ashamed to say I benefitted 
from programs like Head 
Start, Upward Bound, Wel- 
fare, USD A Commodity 
Foods Distribution, Title IV 
Indian Education, and vari- 
ous tribal services. I feel it 
is my duty to give back in 
every way that I can. I am 
also a high school drop-out 
but when I am done with my 
education, I will have three 
masters degrees, a doctorate, 
a bachelors and my GED. It 
is with great humility that I 
recognize the help I received 
along the way. As such, I do 
my best to give back. 

In addition to my busy 
administrative schedule, and 
duties chairing Board meet- 
ings, I take every opportuni- 
ty to responsibly represent 
our Tribe and to strive to 
provide opportunities for 
others; especially our youth. 
As I reported earlier this 
year, I was elected unani- 
mously as an officer with 
the National Congress of 
American Indians. In Feb- 
ruary, my fellow 1836 Trea- 
ty Tribal leaders voted unan- 
imously to appoint me the 
Chair of the Chippewa Otta- 
wa Resource Authority 
Board. Recently, I was re- 
cruited and appointed by 
retired Senator Carl Levin to 
serve on the Wayne State 
University Levin Center for 
Law and Policy. None of 
these additional duties come 
with pay but all afford us the 
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"Mentation 

Chalrperion Aaron A. Payment. MPA 




"It was awesome to have Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron Payment at the Up North(er) 
weekend for MPLP at Higgins Lake to discuss tribal sovereignty, issues facing tribal gov- 
ernments , and the historical/legal context of government-to-government relations with 
the State and U.S. governments. Chairperson Payment is an alum from the inaugural 
MPLP class and a big supporter of the program." ~ Dave Nyberg, MPLP Fellow. 



Newberry, Ml - Chairperson Payment donating $1,000 to the ST Youth Grand Council to facilitate the production of a viral 
video to promote signing up for the Affordable Care Act and Medicaid Expansion while trying to bring awareness to critical 
issues facing our youth like suicide, drug overdose and other serious challenges to the well-being of our Sault Tribe Youth. 


opportunity to network on 
behalf of our Tribe and iden- 
tify and access additional 
resources to benefit our peo- 
ple. I am honored and per- 
petually happy to do so. 

MIDJIM ST. IGNACE 

At the time I write this, I 
had placed on the agenda an 
action item to appropriate an 
amount of just over a quarter 
of a million dollars to do 
capital improvements on our 
Midjim in St. Ignace. While 
there was a proposal to build 
a new Midjim some 500 feet 
from the existing facility at a 
costs of $1.2 Million, after 
six months the proposal 
failed to be approved. Real- 
izing it would never be ap- 
proved, I chose to request 
the funds to do improve- 
ments. Stay tuned. 



Using my Ml Map to demonstrate our 1836 
Treaty Boundaries during a presentation to 
Ml CAPP (Michigan College Professional 
Access Programs & Personnel). Programs 
like Upward Bound and other TRiO 
programs participate in this association. 

GENERATIONS 

INDIGENOUS 

When I think back to 
when I was as a fifteen year 
old who dropped-out of high 
school, was homeless, and 
worked as a migrant worker 
picking oranges at 16 to 
where I am now, I realize 
how far I have traveled. 
Again, I am humbled to real- 
ize that my successes are not 
solely attributable to my ex- 
treme drive and determina- 
tion but also, in large part, 


due to those who helped me 
along the way. Thus, I have 
personally accepted the 
President’s challenge to 
forge opportunities for our 
Native youth. President and 
Mrs. Obama created this 
challenge after visiting the 
reservation at Standing Rock 
and seeing the poverty but 
also the great spirit of hope 
and optimism. I am grateful 
for this awakening of the 
plight of our Native youth 
and proud at the level of 
commitment of the President 
and First Lady to this re- 
newed purpose. One chal- 
lenge the President made 
was for his Cabinet Mem- 
bers to visit Indian County. 
Thus, I have extended an 
invitation to a cabinet secre- 
tary to visit during the 20th 
Anniversary celebration of 
our Tribal Youth Council. 

RECOGNIZING 

EXCELLENCE 

I am going to take a little 
privilege as your Chairper- 
son to recognize three of our 
Members who have contrib- 
uted significantly to the 
health care deliver of our 
people. In the time I have 
left in my term of office, I 
am going to give greater 
recognition to those modem 
day warriors who selflessly 
make our lives better. 

STACY BOHLEN, 
EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, NIHB 

Stacy, a Sault Tribe 
Member, works tirelessly to 
advocate for our health in- 
terests at the highest level. 
She finds a way to be in the 
right place at the right time 
to push for additional health 
funding, and is committed 
to supporting the IHS Spe- 
cial Diabetes program. The 
National Indian Health 
Board serves all tribes so 
Stacy balances her represen- 
tation, but we are the benefi- 
ciaries of her leadership. 



With Stacy, just before testifying in the U.S. 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee. Stacey, a 
proud Sault Tribe Member, is the Executive 
Director of the National Indian Health 
Board (NIHB). We are proud of you Stacy! 

BONNIE CULFA, 

ST HEALTH DIRECTOR 

A ST Member from St. 
Ignace, I hired Bonnie as 
Health Director shortly after 
I became Chair in 2004 and 
challenged Bonnie to in- 
crease our “third party” rev- 
enues from insurances. I am 
happy to report that Bonnie 
far exceeded my challenge 
by raising our third party 
revenues from $1.5 million 
in 2005 to over $8 million of 
our $26 million annual 
budget is through third party 
revenues. I am grateful for 
her leadership and our health 
division team. 

CATHY ABRAMSON, 
PAST, CHAIR - NIHB 

Finally, as the former 
NIHB Chair, Cathy tireless- 
ly pushed to facilitate Mem- 
bers of Congress and the 
Administration to under- 
stand their trust responsibil- 
ity to provide health to our 
people. I am proud to say I 
was able to quote Cathy in 
my dissertation for a phrase 
she coined called “pre-paid” 
treaty rights. 

Please Join me in recogniz- 
ing how these Ogitchda kwe 
have made our lives better. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee, 

QfAiv\ 


Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 


Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/russmckerchie 
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Taking action: Standing up 
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Jennifer McLeod 
Director, Unit I 

(Editor s note: The following 
is the April unit report of Unit 
I Director Jennifer McLeod. 

Her report, though submitted by 
deadline, was inadvertently and 
unintentionally left out of the 
newspaper ) 

Aanii, Anishinaabeg, it’s time 
to set the record straight. 

In general, I keep my articles 
focused on positive, thought 
provoking, and informational 
words, written to give our people 
hope and let them know that I 
am rising above the petty politics 
and focusing on the future of our 
tribe. 

Although I have often 
acknowledged that Chairman 
Payment does a fine job for us 
in Washington, D.C., given some 
recent events, I need to dedicate 
this space to address the words 
the chairman used against me in 
last month’s tribal newspaper, as 
well as some of his unacceptable 
behaviors at home. 

Last month, the chairman 
resorted to name calling, and 
labeled me a “hater” just because 
I do not support canceling or 
changing board meetings to 
accommodate his schedule. I 
have made it clear for three years 
now that I believe that there is 
not a single one of the 13 of us 
sitting at the board of directors 
table who is SO IMPORTANT 
that the business of the tribe 
must come to a halt, simply 
because of someone’s scheduling 
conflict. If the chairperson must 
be absent, that is why the board 
has a vice-chairperson! 

Also, we publish our meetings 
a year in advance for the benefit 
of our membership, not the con- 
venience of the board of direc- 
tors. We have members who plan 
ahead to attend, and will make 
advance arrangements for travel, 
or take time off from work, but 
then the board simply changes 
the date to accommodate the 
board (or the chairman!)? This is 
disrespectful to our people. 

We should make every effort 
to keep our workshop and meet- 
ing schedule as set. 

There are rare circumstances 
when I believe that meetings 
should be changed or cancelled, 
such as dangerous weather con- 
ditions (again, not for board con- 
venience, but to keep our tribal 
citizens, and employees SAFE!) 
and when it is known in advance 
that there will not be a quorum 
of board members present to 
conduct a meeting. Example — 

A majority of the board members 
may be attending a vital national 
training or conference that was 


not scheduled prior to the board 
calendar being set. 

For some board members, it’s 
not a big deal to change a date on 
short notice, and I support their 
right to their view. However, the 
“meeting shuffle” chaos goes 
beyond simple date change. 

There was an instance where the 
chairman changed the location 
of a board meeting while board 
members were en route! Lack of 
cell phone service in the remote 
area we were meeting in, result- 
ed in board members and tribal 
members alike showing up at the 
wrong location! The board even- 
tually found the right place, but 
there were some very unhappy 
tribal citizens who did not. Also, 
let us not forget the time when 
the chairman bullied the board 
by threatening to refuse to meet 
with PRESIDENT OBAMA, 
unless the board of directors 
changed a board meeting date! 

As our elected tribal chairman, 

I feel that when the president of 
the greatest super power in the 
world requests a meeting with 
you, you don’t play politics, you 
GO! These tactics are not traits 
that I look for and respect in 
a leader. Public name-calling, 
tantrums and coercion are unac- 
ceptable. 

Simply put, my position on 
changing board meeting dates is: 
“Not for a scheduling conflict 
for any single board member, 
including the chairman. Our 
Constitution provides a vice 
chairperson position in the event 
of a chairperson’s absence.” 

The chairman can call my posi- 
tion consistency “hate,” I call it 
“integrity.” 

Another issue upon which 
the chairman and I disagree: I 
believe that the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the tribe need to be han- 
dled by a full time employee, not 
a politician. There are many solid 
reasons why we should have a 
CEO of tribal government, and 
many reasons why this position 
should also be separate from the 
CEO of our casinos. AND, there 
are many, MANY solid reasons 
why neither one of those posi- 
tions should be held by an elect- 
ed tribal chairperson. But, of all 
the solid reasons I could list to 
support this separation, there is 
only ONE THAT MATTERS: In 
2008 OUR PEOPLE VOTED TO 
SEPARATE THEM! 

It’s true, that in 2012 I voted 
“yes” to a limited delegation of 
authority for the chairperson. I 
was one month old as a board 
member and I was led to believe 
that if I didn’t vote “yes” that 
grants wouldn’t get signed, pay- 
roll wouldn’t be authorized and 
the business of the tribe would 
quickly come to a grinding halt. 
Since we didn’t as yet have a 
CEO, I was very alarmed and 
worried for our tribe. However, I 
was reassured by language in the 
resolution (and sagely nods from 
board incumbents) that caused 
me to believe this delegation was 
temporary in nature, and that 
the board would have oversight 
UNTIL there was a CEO to take 
over. Once I learned my lesson 
and saw the harm to our tribe, 

I brought forward a resolution 
to restore the tribal structure to 
what the people voted for! This 


resolution was defeated, but I 
STILL believe the separation 
needs to occur. It’s not personal 
to Aaron Payment. This resolu- 
tion is not, as he claims, “strip- 
ping the chairman of his authori- 
ty.” It is restoring the authority of 
the people, and giving them back 
what they voted on! Again, the 
chairman calls it “hate,” I call it 
doing my job. 

Now permit me to address 
another issue that brings me 
to odds with the chairman. It 
is referred to as “over the max 
employees.” For three years, I 
have heard the chairman ref- 
erence the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars that the tribe 
could save YEARLY, if it were 
not for the actions of previous 
chairmen, who gave unearned 
raises of over $20,000 or more 
to “family members” and select 
buddies. The board listened to 
the tirades and resisted taking 
action. Despite the current chair- 
man’s pleadings to “let the Nazi 
out of the box” (a disturbing 
reference to his own ability to 
be ruthless), the board continued 
to resist until we were assured 
that the proposed “over the max” 
wage adjustment affected a low 
number of people who actually 
received some ill-gotten raise. 

As it turned out, the number was 
NOT LOW and was not limited 
to “ill-gotten raises!” The affect- 
ed employee count was over 100, 
and would strike even the lowest 
wage earners of our tribe! It also 
would have affected those who 
have worked for us the longest, 
and dedicated their working lives 
to their tribe. Here’s the final 
kicker: the actual saving of tribal 
dollars is around $25,000, not 
$400, 000-plus! The chairman 
(who is now claiming he had 
nothing to do with the proposed 
over the max cuts, and is now 
blaming the board), would have 
cut GRANT FUNDED wages, 
and called it a savings! Typically, 
if grant dollars are earmarked 
for wages, that’s how it must be 
spent! You can’t decide to spend 
it on whatever you choose, YOU 
GIVE THE MONEY BACK! 
Those dollars are regulated by 
law. 

The proposed over the max 
cuts would also once again cut 
casino wages! Cut wages on 
people who haven’t had a raise 
in years? Harm 100 families to 
save $25,000? Unacceptable, and 
I won’t do it. But watch, the alle- 
gations are already being thrown 
around that those board members 
who voted to stop this madness 
must be protecting family or 
friends or are in cahoots with 
one of the previous chairmen 
(who, incidentally, have been so 
vilified by our current chairman 
that it is embarrassing). I believe 
in raising our people up, not 
tearing them down. 

I would now like to address 
the flat out lying of Chairman 
Payment when he declared that 
the JKL School would close at 
the end of this school year due to 
an expiring tribal lease. He incit- 
ed parents to organize and “stand 
with him” against the tribe, to 
fight against something that 
didn’t exist. This twisted action 
was so harmful to our children, 
parents, school employees and 


and speaking out 


community, that the board of 
directors was forced to issue the 
following press release: 

Official board statement on 
JKL Bahweting PSA, published 
25 March 2015. 

The following was released 
by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors at its March 24, 2015, 
meeting: 

In an effort to clarify any mis- 
conceptions regarding the Joseph 
K. Lumsden Bahweting PSA, the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indian 
is providing the following state- 
ments: 

• The current lease between 
the tribe and the Joseph K. 
Lumsden Bahweting PSA is not 
expired, nor expiring in the near 
future. 

The tribal board of direc- 
tors is committed to the future 
growth of the Joseph K. Lumsden 
Bahweting PSA and all of our 
community s children. 

• The tribe is currently work- 
ing towards expanding the 
gymnasium and cafeteria areas 
within the Joseph K. Lumsden 


Bahweting PSA and has previ- 
ously taken action by resolution 
to authorize the purchase of the 
parcels adjacent to the Joseph 
K. Lumsden Bahweting PSA for 
future expansion purposes. 

• The school is not closing! 

I will never forget the crying 
grandparents. 

I dislike that I had to bring 
these issues to you, in this very 
public way. I work hard to 
maintain positive communica- 
tions with our tribal citizens and 
have consistently taken the high 
road regardless of the personal 
assaults, but I could no longer 
remain quiet; the truth needs to 
be spoken. Our people are being 
hurt. Senator Elisabeth Warren 
stated that she is paid to stand 
up for what she believes in — 
her words rang true with me. I 
believe in our people! 

Anishinaabe gagige 
(Anishinaabe for always!), 

Jen, 

JMcLeodl@saulttribe.net or 
j ennifer.mcleod.20 1 2@gmail. 
com 

(906) 440-9151 


Tribal leaders attend 
2015 self-governance 
conference 


Directors Cathy Abramson, 
Lana Causley and Bridgett 
Sorenson, and Executive Director 
Christine McPherson repre- 
sented Sault Tribe at the 2015 
Tribal Self-Governance Annual 
Consultation Conference, Tribal 
Self-Governance: A Legacy for 
Future Generations, April 26-30 
in Reno, Nev., sponsored by the 
Self-Governance Communication 


and Education Tribal Consortium, 
Department of the Interior and 
Indian Health Service. 

The national consultation con- 
ference renews and strengthens 
partnerships between tribes and 
federal government officials by 
addressing tribal policy issues, 
sharing best practices, and for- 
mulating recommendations for 
improvement. 




Left to right, Unit III Director Bridgett Sorenson, Mohegan Tribe of 
Indians of Connecticut Chairwoman Lynn Malerba, Unit I Director Cathy 
Abramson and Unit II Director Lana Causley at the conference. 


Left to right, Directors Abramson and Sorenson, Acting IHS Director 
Robert McSwain, Director Causley and Sault Tribe Executive Director 
Christine McPherson. 



Left to right, Directors Abramson and Sorenson, BIA Director Kevin 
Washburn and Director LanaCausley. 
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Statement: Time to change how we do things 



Jennifer McLeod 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin, Anishnaabek, last 
month, my unit report was not 
printed in our tribal newspaper. I 
wish to thank Editor Jennifer Dale 
Burton for her quick response and 
assistance in helping to correct the 
omission. 

I sincerely appreciate the con- 
cern expressed by many of you 
and I want to assure you that, this 
month, you will find my unit report 
for April as well as May. 

My fellow tribal members, I will 
once again be outspoken and forth- 
right in my communication to you 
this month. 

Our tribe needs to change. 

I believe we need a major shift 
in how our tribe “works,” and I 
believe it needs to start with the 
board of directors. I work with 
some very fine and dedicated 
men and women; individuals who 
stepped up and were selected by 
their communities (units) to serve 
as their representatives. I’ve wit- 
nessed board members who work 
hard and demonstrate generosity 


and commitment to the people of 
our tribe. 

My suggestions are not in refer- 
ence to how board members indi- 
vidually do their jobs. However, I 
believe what we do when we are 
together in our workshops, budget 
meetings, committee meetings and 
board meetings needs to change, 
continuing to do things “the way 
we’ve always done it” isn’t good 
enough. 

In the three years I have been 
seated at the board table, I have 
yet to see a plan that speaks to the 
future of our tribe. What are our 
priorities? Where are we weak? 
Where are we strong? What do our 
people need? How do we involve 
our people in the decisions we 
make? What do we do in the event 
of a crisis? 

Our Constitution directs us to 
perpetuate our way of life and pro- 
vide for the welfare and prosperity 
of our people. Instead, we spend 
huge amounts of time on budgets 
(many of which are grants and they 
are basically dictated by the grant- 
ing agency!), and we allow our- 
selves to get involved too deeply in 
the day-to-day operations of every 
department and enterprise. 

I mean no disrespect to my 
colleagues, but I believe it’s time 
to change from the “way we’ve 
always done it” to thinking about 
“how can we do this better?” 

We could begin by developing a 
cohesive plan for the future of our 
people that keeps the foundation of 
our being Anishnaabe STRONG. 

In my opinion, we spend too much 
time focusing on things that are 
“less about where we are going,” 
and more about “where we have 
been.” 

Please don’t misunderstand 


me, the mistakes of the past are 
important to leam from so that we 
don’t repeat them. However, I am 
weary of listening to the current 
chairman’s rants about chairmen 
of the past, instead of meaningful 
discussion over what we are doing 
NOW. I am weary of meetings 
that are allowed to disintegrate 
into chaos and lose the focus and 
purpose of the meeting. With a 
shift in our thinking, we can put a 
stop to the nonsense and focus on 
what truly matters — moving our 
tribe forward in a good way and 
making life better for our people. I 
am not criticizing individual board 
members. I believe, individually, 
board members DO work to make 
life better for our people, but we 
can do so much more as a group if 
we look at how we’ve done things 
over the years and ask ourselves, 
“How’s this working for us?” 

You have heard me say before 
in my reports that we need to pri- 
oritize. We need to have a plan. 

We don’t. Wait, let me rephrase 
those statements. There are LOTS 
of plans, but they address goals 
established by various departments. 
I am saying that the board of direc- 
tors needs to prioritize, and have a 
plan, a tribal strategic plan. As a 
board, we need to change what our 
meetings are about, put a stop to 
the chaos and make time to plan. I 
don’t have all the answers, I do not 
believe any ONE of us does. But, I 
do know that working together we 
can make a difference. I know that 
change begins by asking the right 
questions such as: 

• Has life become better or 
worse for our people? How? Why? 

• What is our tribal unemploy- 
ment rate and what are we doing 
about it? 


• How can we improve access 
to medical care for ALL of our 
members? 

• Why are we losing so many of 
our young people to drugs and sui- 
cide and how do we stop it? 

• Are the children using our lan- 
guage? 

• What are the needs of our 
elders? 

These are just examples of a 
few questions we could focus on 
and really make a change in the 
lives of our people. Perhaps there 
are questions even more important 
that should be looked at first, I am 
merely providing some examples. 
But our board time is structured to 
do the same things we have always 
done. Meeting agendas get filled 
with minor budget modifications 
and resolutions based on politics, 
instead of tribal need (as is the case 
for the May 5 board meeting). Too 
much of the board’s time together 
as a group is spent focused on 
dollars instead of people. We can 
change that. 

Let’s look at the constitutional 
goal of “perpetuation of our way 
of life.” I believe we need to be 
focused on how we are going to 
make certain our language and 
culture does not vanish. We have 
some excellent cultural and lan- 
guage events and activities, but is 
it enough? Is this board of directors 
providing enough resources to reju- 
venate the use of our language so 
that seven generations from now, 
we will have MORE language 
speakers? 

Let us look at the other con- 
stitutional goals: Are we doing 
enough to provide for the welfare 
and prosperity of our people? Are 
the basic needs of food, medicine 
and housing being met? I know the 


answer is “no.” The need of our 
people is great in these areas and I 
want to give credit to those depart- 
ments who work hard to address 
those needs. But as a tribe, can we 
do better? I know the answer is 
yes. But we have to change. We 
are a TRIBE, not a corporation. I 
believe the board of directors needs 
to focus more on PEOPLE , less 
on dollars. I heard someone say 
recently, “We had more, when we 
had less.” We had more caring, 
more connection and more hope. 
Sadly, I understood exactly what 
was meant. 

Members of our board of direc- 
tors do many good things and work 
hard, but it’s time to work better. 

I believe it is time to do what we 
demand of our staff. Plan where 
we are going, prioritize what is 
important and hold ourselves 
accountable for getting there. 

We need a tribal strategic plan. 
Moving in this direction would 
require a huge shift in thinking, 
procedures and accountability 
measures. But I believe we MUST 
do this. Continuing to do what we 
have always done will only bring 
us more of the same. 

This is only a small part of 
changes I think need to happen 
for the betterment of our tribe. I 
am interested in what YOU think. 
Please feel free to contact me via 
phone, email, “snail-mail,” texts or 
come visit me at my office (I rent 
an office in the Big Bear Arena) 
and, as always, if I can be of any 
help, please don’t hesitate to con- 
tact me! 

Anishnaabe gagige (Anishnaabe 
for always) 

Jen, (906) 440-9151, 
JmcLeodl@saulttribe.net or 
jennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com . 


Reporting on National Tribal Caucus actions 



Catherine Hollowell 
Director, Unit II 


I promised last month to give 
a more in-depth report regarding 
the work I am involved with as 
a National Tribal Caucus leader 
representing Great Lakes tribes. 

I want to begin by saying that 
tribal issues and concerns relating 
to our environment and to nat- 
ural resources is not an isolated 
departmental issue. It represents 
where the battle for strong tribal 
sovereignty will be played out over 
the next decade. It also represents 
where the opportunity for econom- 
ic, education and cultural/social 
prosperity will emerge. The devil 
is in the details and it requires 
strong partnership and unification 
with our sister tribes throughout 
the Great Lakes region. These 
issues are converging and destined 
toward constitutional deliberations 


at some point. It’s imperative we 
not find ourselves asleep at the 
wheel. 

As we come off the 30th cele- 
bration of EPA’s 1984 Indian poli- 
cy, and as a tribal representative of 
the National Tribal Caucus (NTC), 
I am thankful to former EPA 
Administrator Carol Browning 
for her memo implementing this 
Indian policy. Prior to that peri- 
od, there was no venue for tribal 
nations to influence regulation or 
funding in Indian Country. 

Two significant events occurred 
recently that brought the Indian 
policy into sharp relief as we tackle 
environmental concerns at the local 
level. One, coming out of the last 
presidential tribal leader’s summit 
in Washington, D.C., where current 
Administrator McCarthy published 
a memo recommending the incor- 
poration of “treaty rights” into the 
Indian policy and EPA. This is 
very big news, because the cur- 
rent federal regulatory framework 
delegates jurisdictional authority 
(and money) to the states. Holding 
states accountable — especially 
when it comes to quality standards 
and the permitting process — to 
the human health and cultural prac- 
tices of tribes is groundbreaking. 

The other event was the 
implementation of the new GAP 
Guidance (the base capacity 
development funding available to 
tribes— It’s woefully underfund- 
ed). As Chairman Billy Means, 
chairman of NTC states, “ . . . One 
event furthers the cooperative spirit 


between EPA and tribes, while the 
second event takes that spirit back 
to the Stone Age and goes against 
the fundamentals of the Indian 
policy and the trust responsibilities 
that the federal government has 
with the tribes across the nation.” 

This is a snapshot of the current 
work the NTC is involved with. 
The NTC recommends scrapping 
the new GAP Guidance and begin 
a consultation process with the 
tribes across the nation on how we, 
together, can answer the questions 
and concerns raised in the 2007 
inspector general’s report (DOI- 


EPA Joint Report: Protecting 
the Environment and Natural 
Resources in Indian Country). 

The NTC is also preparing 
its budget recommendations to 
the Office of Management and 
Budgets for fiscal year 2017. Tribal 
programing in many cases are tied 
to state appropriations as a per- 
centage “set aside.” For instance, 
the Great Lakes National Program 
Office proposes a funding cut to 
fiscal year 2016 budgets. 

The result will mean a belt 
tightening at the state level, but 
an evisceration of programs at 


the tribal level. It translates into 
a funding cut of as much as 77 
percent to particular tribes and 92 
percent of all funding to the Great 
Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife 
Commission. 

This is an example of the dispar- 
ity we face in Indian Country (that 
can only be viewed as a social 
injustice) and where NTC works to 
correct funding formulas as well as 
regulatory decisions that adversely 
impact tribal nations. 

Catherine Hollowell, Unit II 
chollowell@ saulttribe .net 
(906) 484-6821 


Grants help with raising children 



Kim Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 

Hello, I would like to inform 
the membership we received 
a grant through Intrer-Tribal 


Council to establish a Healthy 
Start and a Family Spirit 
Program. 

These grants will provide for 
home visits to tribal families to 
assist in developing parenting 
skills through education training. 

It will target pregnant and 
postpartum women, fathers and 
other caregivers and children 
newborn to two years of age. All 
women of childbearing age are 
an additional focus of communi- 
ty education and program-spon- 
sored events. 

The overall goal is to enhance 
maternal and infant care support 
and education to decrease infant 
morbidity. The grant will last for 
five years. 

To see if you qualify, please 
call the Sault Tribe Health 


Center at 632-5200 and ask for 
Debbie Sirk or Pamela Smith. 

A lot of my time is spent on 
the phone talking with members 
from all over the United States. 
Most of the concerns are the 
negative messages that are being 
put out on social media. I try to 
help them decide what is truth 
and what is rumor. 

In order for us to grow as a 
successful tribe we need to work 
together and not pull each other 
down. 

I also want to take the time to 
thank all the team members for 
the hard work they do every day 
for our tribe. It is appreciated. 

If you have any questions 
or comments you can contact 
me at (906) 203-6083 or at 
KKGravelle @ saulttribe .net . 
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Question: When will common sense prevail? 


CASINO 

ACTUAL LIABILITY 
04/01/14-03/31/15 

ACTUAL YEARLY 
PAID 

DIFFERENCE 

Hessel 

$ 54,133.48 

$144,229.70 

$ 90,096.22 

Christmas 

$136,115.82 

$206,239.70 

$70,124.18 

Manistique 

$180,054.47 

$190,229.70 

$ 10,175.23 

St.Ignace 

$545,572.76 

$219,129.70 

($326,443.06) 

Sault Ste. Marie 

$629,659.98 

$785,717.70 

$156,057.72 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


Unfortunately the campaigning 
has already started, so we are in for 
a long year of craziness. The chair- 
man’s last report has all kinds of 
legislation being brought forward 
and already on the meeting agenda. 
All I can say is, it is easy for one 
person to add anything to the agen- 
da and make yourself look good, 
especially when you don’t have to 
vote on it unless there is a tie. You 
can promise the moon and sit back 
and say I tried to bring all of these 
wonderful things forward but the 
big, bad board wouldn’t go for it. 
These are not actions of a good 
leader. The campaigning is so obvi- 
ous, back on committees that were 
resigned from, attending elders’ 
meetings since the last election, 
twisting of facts to create hysteria 
to then look like the hero when it 
doesn’t happen. 

There are a few things that both- 
er me, such as conflict of interest. 
We have people voting on things 
that they should not be. I actu- 
ally cannot believe how often it 
happens. I do not feel that I need 
to call a conflict; I think it is an 
individual person’s responsibility to 
abstain. 

Another problem I have is 
the hiring of people’s relatives. 
Somehow, people believe if you 
have a level of supervisory between 
the supervisor and his/her relatives, 
that is ok. How can it be? If that 


supervisor disciplines the other 
supervisor’s relative, that super- 
visor will get the backlash from 
their supervisor. I would never 
want my relatives working in the 
same department as me if I was a 
supervisor. There are enough jobs 
in different areas of the tribe where 
you shouldn’t have to work with a 
person’s family. This obviously cre- 
ates morale issues but it is the way 
we have always done it and look 
how that is working for us! 

I want to let the membership 
know about the 2 percent liability 
each casino has to pay in lieu of 
taxes to their local units of govern- 
ment. I personally believe the lia- 
bility charged to that casino should 
be the amount that stays in that 
community. That was the intent of 
the 2 percent liability but it is being 
used to gamer votes instead. I will 
give you numbers to show you: 

(PLEASE SEE TABLE , 
ABOVE .RIGHT) 

There are 2 percent long term 
agreements in each area with 
some under contracts. Some of 
these agreements were made years 
ago and others recently. When it 
comes to any long-term agreement, 
the full board needs to vote on 
whether to approve. Once all of 
the long-term liabilities are paid in 
each cycle (spring and fall), then 
the remaining amount is divided 
among the five units to split evenly. 
So each time one of our Unit III 
long term agreements have expired, 
that money is either put in another 
area or split between all five units. 
You can see that Unit III is getting 
the shaft. For the spring cycle, we 
have $205,706 in requests and 
$51,635.45 to be able to give away. 
If we actually received what our 
actual liability was, we could bene- 
fit our community a lot more. 

I just got back from a self-gov- 
ernance conference in Reno, Nev., 
with directors Abramson and 
Causley. It was a very eye opening 
conference. There are many mem- 
bers who think our tribe is so bad 
off, but after listening to the various 
other tribes, we are very fortunate. 


Some tribes have no water or 
roads. Some have to travel 200-600 
miles for medical treatment. Many 
of these tribes are located on the 
west coast. A few very disturbing 
facts discussed were the national 
suicide rate is 2.5 times higher for 
Native Americans. Suicide is the 
second leading cause of death for 
males 15-24 years old. Also, drug 
related deaths have doubled in 
Indian Country from 2000 to 2008. 
We as tribal communities have our 
work cut out for us. 

One afternoon we had a listening 
session with Robert McSwain, the 
acting director of Indian Health 
Service. Tribal leaders were invit- 
ed to sit at the table and voice 
their concerns with issues in their 
communities and then the floor 
was open to the public. Many of 
the tribes concerns were access to 
health care and being so far under- 
funded. 

After the listening session, there 
was a tribal caucus with moder- 
ators Lynn Malerba, chief of the 
Mohegan Tribe of Connecticut 
and chairwoman of IHS Tribal 
Self-Governance Advisory 
Committee, and W. Ron Allen, 
tribal chairman/CEO of Jamestown 
S’Klallam Tribe and chairman of 
the DOI Self-Governance Advisory 
Committee. The tribes and legal 
staff discussed knocking down 
doors to get support for legislation 
prior to the next election. The tribes 
want contract support costs to be a 
permanent part of the yearly bud- 
get. 

There are 566 federally recog- 
nized tribes in the U.S. and 350 of 
those are self-governance tribes. 
When self-governance started 
there were only 14 tribes with 14 
compacts and there are now 87 


compacts. 

At the April 14 workshop, there 
was more discussion on the St. 
Ignace Midjim with the manager 
recommending we start a feasibility 
study soon due to the issues of the 
current location and the uncertainty 
of a proposed move. The plan- 
ning and development department 
worked on finding this free feasi- 
bility study and located a firm that 
specializes in these types of studies 
with excellent experience in the 
industry and in Indian Country. 

The break even analysis for 
payback on a new store in St. 
Ignace would be 14 years, 47 years 
for a Hessel Midjim and 25 years 
for a Manistique Midjim. At the 
same time, the housing director 
came forward with a sketch of a 
possible mixed-use travel plaza 
(gas station, retail and residential) 
on the property of the old casino. 
This included the elders apartments 
and an elders/community center 
also on that property. The housing 
director was questioned and criti- 
cized for bringing these sketches 
forward. God forbid if someone 
thinks outside of the box or takes 
some initiative. The biggest prob- 
lem is that it is being considered for 
Unit III. We have the longest wait- 
ing list for housing, we have a dys- 
functional Midjim, and the Housing 
Authority has money for economic 
development and it makes sense. 

So now I am told that it is too 
late for the feasibility study because 
of the games at the board table and 
now, at the May 5 meeting, it is on 
the agenda to repair the old build- 
ing for $266,000 without replacing 
the tanks. Now we will waste the 
money to tear up all the concrete 
and parking lot when we do replace 
the tanks. Wow, so much for doing 


what is best for the tribe. A free 
feasibility study and due diligence 
goes out the window because we 
don’t like Unit III. Common sense 
doesn’t exist. 

At the last elders’ meeting in 
Unit III, I told the elders what 
was going on with our Midjim 
and asked for their support if this 
was still an issue when the board 
meeting was going to be held in St. 
Ignace on June 9. Later that day, 
there was an email sent out to the 
board saying a board member was 
campaigning at elder meetings. I 
guess asking them to support our 
area is campaigning. I think it was 
the fact that I told them the truth 
that we had maybe six votes and 
the chairman did not support it. He 
wanted the feasibility study money 
to be spent on business plans for 
the enterprises instead. 

I will stand up for my unit and 
what I think is right for this whole 
tribe as long as I am alive. I am 
tired of people sticking their nose 
in our unit and disrespecting our 
elders when they have no idea what 
is going on nor is it any of their 
business. We have a great com- 
munity and your actions will not 
weaken us! 

Congratulations to all those who 
are graduating this month and tak- 
ing the next step in your future! For 
those attending college — there are 
many things people can take away 
from you, but your education is not 
one of them! For those joining the 
workforce — your work ethic will 
define you and can make or break 
future promotions. 

Contact me at bsorenson@sault- 
tribe.net, bridgett91@yahoo.com or 
(906) 430-0536. Appointments can 
be made for personal face-to-face 
meeting at my office. 


Researching a culture camp for Munising area 



Rita Glyptis 


Director, Unit V 

Congratulations to Munising 

High School 2015 graduating 
seniors. On Monday, May 5, a 
special recognition ceremony was 
held at the Munising elders’ din- 
ner to honor the graduates. They 
are Garrett Blank, Karlee Decet, 
Kalvin Gauthier, Nickolas Goings, 
Matthew Johnson, Courtney 
Livermore and Amanda Marinoff. 

Good luck with all your future 
plans. 

The Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority will be attending the 


elders’ meeting in Munising on 
May 18 to assist them with appli- 
cations, determining eligibility and 
to answer questions regarding the 
Home Improvement Program. They 
also met with the Marquette elders 
at their meeting on May 7. 

The Weatherization Program 
opened in April and can assist 
homeowners with home repair or 
replacement to make the home 
more energy efficient. If you would 
like more information about these 
programs, please contact Annie 
Thibert, homeowner specialist, at 
495-1450 or (800) 794-4072. 

At the board of directors meeting 
held in Munising on April 21, the 
board approved the appointment 
of Anita Nelson, tribal elder, as 
the Michigan Indian Education 
Association alternate delegate rep- 
resenting the elders of Sault Tribe 
as outlined in the MIEA Bylaws. 
Congrats! 

The resolution below titled 
Munising Culture Camp Planning 
was also approved by a majority 
of the board at the meeting. After 
some discussion and accusations 
that I am being Unit V specific 
and not representing the tribe as a 
whole, it was approved to look for 


resources and to put together a plan 
for use of the vacant building and 
property. 

As you can see by reading 
the resolution, it is written and 
intended to research options and 
to establish a plan for use of the 
building. Nothing more. All board 
members have the ability to discuss 
and to submit a resolution for any- 
thing they feel needs to be done in 
their communities and for all tribal 
membership. The tribe owns the 
building and my only motivation is 
to find a way for our members to 
use it. 

Resolution 2015-89 
Munising Culture Camp plan- 
ning 

Whereas, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians is 
a federally recognized Indian 
Tribe organized under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934, 25 
U.S.C. 467 et seq; and 

Whereas, the building previous- 
ly known as the Munising Tribal 
Center has been vacant since 2007 
when health and tribal services 
relocated to the new location at the 
old Lincoln School property; and 
Whereas, the Tribal Board of 
Directors committed in 1998 the 


resources to establish the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp Building on 
Sugar Island to promote cultural 
practices and community social 
and educational purposes; and 

Whereas, upon closing the build- 
ing previously known the Munising 
Tribal Center, it was clearly stated 
that this building would be reded- 
icated for a similar purpose as the 
Mary Murray Culture Camp. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, 
that the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors hereby directs that a 
project team be established to 
develop a long term strategic plan 
for utilizing the Munising Tribal 
Center in a similar fashion as the 
Mary Murray Culture Camp, as 
well as, for concentrating regional 
social services including youth edu- 
cation and activities, tribal social 
services, community events, pow- 
wows and pot lucks. 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, 
that within 90 days of enactment 
this plan shall be presented to the 
Board of Directors. 

On March 16, Tom Derwin was 
nominated and voted as the new 
chairperson of the Munising Elders 
Subcommittee. Thank you to out- 
going Chairperson Anita Nelson for 


your dedicated service. The elders 
meeting in Munising is held on the 
third Monday of every month at 4 
p.m., which includes an awesome 
meal provided by the Christmas 
casino. The Marquette elders meet- 
ing and meal is held at the Holiday 
Inn in Marquette on the first 
Thursday of the month at 6 p.m. 
These meals are a great opportunity 
for our members to get together, 
socialize and to share questions and 
information. I encourage our mem- 
bers to attend. 

Miigwech to tribal elder Bill 
Perry for bringing the staff to the 
board meeting in Munising and for 
the smudging and prayer. 

Our voices on the western end 
need to be heard as we are a small, 
outnumbered part of our tribe. If 
you have any comments, questions 
or concerns please contact me 
anytime. Together we can make 
positive changes for all tribal mem- 
bers in all areas. We have a say, we 
just need to be heard and to support 
progressive change for the greater 
good of our tribe and our commu- 
nities. 

Sincerely, 

Rita Glyptis, (906) 202-3224 

rglyptis@saulttribe.net 
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We must overcome 



DJ Hoffman 
Director, Unit I 


The tribe is facing many chal- 
lenges. Currently, many of the 
obstacles facing us are self-gen- 
erated. We need to address these 
changes head on and take neces- 
sary steps to right the ship. 
CASINOS 

Last month, I mentioned the 
crossroads we are currently at 
with our casino operations and 
that we were headed in a down- 
ward direction. I did not have the 
numbers to provide last month 
regarding the casinos’ perfor- 
mances; however, I am not in 
possession of current financials. 

In an interesting twist it 
appears that I will have to ask 
permission of the Gaming 
Authority to provide these “pro- 
prietary figures” within my 
unit report. Our tribe’s Legal 
has provided the advice to treat 
this information as proprietary 
and thus confidential unless the 
Gaming Authority agrees to dis- 
close it. Therefore, I cannot pro- 
vide the exact figures at this time. 
I believe that this information 
should be published on a monthly 
basis to allow the membership to 
see the performance of our opera- 
tions on a regular basis. 

What I can state is that accord- 
ing to last year’s annual report 
and audits (public) is that first 
quarter net revenues in 2014 were 
just over $20 million. This year’s 
first quarter net revenues are at 

$ million. This blank space 

denotes a figure less than 18, but 
higher than 17. 

CEO 

For the May 5, 2015, meet- 
ing of the board of directors, I 
sponsored a resolution to post 
the position of Chief Executive 
Officer of Kewadin Casinos. The 
position is a key employment 
position, approved in the 2015 
casino budgets. Hiring of this 
“key employee” requires seven 
votes of the board of directors. 
Under the tribe’s adopted person- 
nel policies, all positions must be 
posted. 

Some members of the board 
have argued that the resolution 
would send the wrong message to 


the temporary Casino Executive 
Officer. My concern continues to 
be the message of not following 
policy, adopted by tribal resolu- 
tion, and what it conveys to the 
membership and our employees 
as a whole. In addition, policy 
also dictates that temporary posi- 
tions shall not exceed six months; 
it has been nearly six months 
since the temporary position was 
hired. 

In August (2014), an RFP 
(Request for Proposals) was dis- 
tributed externally with the fol- 
lowing as its premise: 

Temporary overall manage- 
ment of gaming/hospitality oper- 
ations with the ultimate goal of 
assisting with selection of a per- 
manent chief executive officer of 
Kewadin Casinos. 

This resolution to post the 
position not only complies with 
the policies and procedures of the 
tribe, it adheres to the intent of 
the RFP. In addition, the language 
within the resolution was derived 
from these policies. 

I have been asked where the 
non-grant revenues generated by 
our tribe are allocated. Therefore, 
I have asked for a detailed break- 
down for tribal support by area, 
you will find it at right. 

*The disparity in 2010 ’s 
Administrative expense is 
attributed to the purchase of 
Indian Energy. 

Internal Services accounts for 
30.5 percent of our tribal support 
dollars. 

Administration accounts for 
41.7 percent of our tribal support 
dollars. 

Legal accounts for 8 .8 percent 
of our tribal support dollars. 

These three areas account 
for over 8 1 percent of the tribal 
support dollars generated by our 
tribe. 

It is apparent that with 8 1 per- 
cent of our tribal support dollars 
being earmarked for these three 
areas that we have to re-look at 
how we operate and what exactly 
our focus is as a tribe. 

JKL BAHWETING SCHOOL 

I placed this in my previous 
report, and I will continue to 
place it in my report it so that we 
can move this project forward. 

The JKL Bahweting School 
is an excellent school that is in 
need of expansion. Currently 
the school has over 490 students 
K-8 . With this many students 
it is shocking to find that the 
current capacity of the schools 
sole gymnasium is 5 1 . This dis- 
parity is startling. Imagine the 
Sault Community and its frigid 
temperatures in the winter, or 
rainy days in the spring. Now 
imagine how 490-plus students 
spend recess, athletic practices, 
Christmas concerts, awards cer- 


ADVERTISE with US! 

1 -906-632-6398 or 

jdburton@saulttribe.net 

LOW Rate with MANY 
DISCOUNTS. 


our self-generated obstacles 

TRIBAL SUPPORT RECONCILIATION 


AREA 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

EDUCATION 

330,572 

398,686 

430,454 

531,019 

620,553 

ELDERLY 

554,301 

587,731 

535,084 

584,146 

534,108 

HEALTH 

547,937 

402,375 

(262,430) 

(2,495) 

0 

LAW/ENFOR 

5,223 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ACFS 

844,471 

425,132 

424,899 

395,759 

388,540 

INTERNAL 

2,326,659 

3,121,041 

3,925,428 

5,740,925 

5,259,679 

BIG BEAR 

729,724 

780,691 

775,011 

853,128 

805,116 

ADMIN 

10,077,321 

7,305,625 

7,172,914 

7,364,265 

7,181,493 

INDIRECT 

1,119,470 

503,008 

591,782 

578,255 

359,474 

CULTURAL 

555,072 

552,310 

486,460 

594,657 

536,972 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

4,649 

5,724 

4,307 

4,048 

5,310 

LEGAL 

2,497,815 

2,329,733 

1,068,315 

1,563,949 

1,525,798 

TOTAL 

19,396,214 

16,412,056 

15,152,224 

18,207,656 

17,217,043 


emonies, etc. Currently, the chil- 
dren are bussed back and forth 
to Big Bear for gym class and 
athletics. It rents space at outside 
venues for its concerts and events. 
In this case, the demand for space 
for these children is high, and the 
supply is inadequate. The school 
needs a new, larger gymnasium to 
accommodate the children. 

This is not merely the opinion 
of elected official; it has been 
discussed and debated continually 
with members of the tribal board 


and school board as well as direct 
input from parents and staff. 

The timeframe for moving 
this project forward is closing to 
accomplish this prior to the next 
school year. Please contact your 
board members and give it the 
support it so desperately needs. 

Encourage people to stop 
merely talking, and start getting 
things done 

I will continue to push for- 
ward with members of the board 
that wish to be progressive. I 


will also continue to work with 
members of the board to ensure 
that we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services, 
and stepping out of the non-pro- 
gressive box that we appear to be 
confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Tribal e-mail, djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net or personal e-mail, 
dj whoffman@hotmail .com 


BUY HERE 


PAY 


HERE 



Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5%l 


Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 
Most monthly payments under $200. 


24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 


FREE GAS! 


Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 





YESTERDAY 



SaultSte. Marie 

DREAMMAKERS THEATER 



Sunday, May 31 

Show Starts at 7 p*m+ 

(Doors open at 6:00 p»m») 

Ticket Price 

$12.50 
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Abramson to chair HHS Tribal Advisory Committee 



Unit I Director Cathy Abramson and HHS Secertary Sylvia Burell 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

On June 2, Sault Tribe Unit I 
Director Cathy Abramson was 
unanimously elected as chair of 
the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services Secretary’s 
Tribal Advisory Committee 
(STAC), in which she and other 
tribal leaders meet directly with 
Secretary Sylvia Burwell on 
Indian health issues. 

“This committee is a very hard 
working committee that strong- 
ly speaks up and gives input to 
the top administration staff and 
Secretary Burwell,” Abramson 
said. “I’m very proud and hon- 
ored to have the support of such 
great leaders from across Indian 
country.” 

Abramson is also STAC’s first 
female chair. 

In 201 1 , Abramson became 
one of 17 appointees to the inau- 
gural federal advisory committee, 
established to reform and enhance 
how the HHS works with Indian 
Country. STAC consists of rep- 
resentatives from each of the 12 
Indian Health Service adminis- 
trative regions in the country and 
five national at-large representa- 
tives. Abramson is the primary 
representative for the Bemidji 
area, which covers Michigan, 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Indiana. 

“We are honored that Cathy 
agreed to accept the nomination 


as the HHS STAC Tribal Chair 
position. She has a strong back- 
ground from her role with NIHB 
on presiding over an advisory 


committee representing the four 
corners of Indian Country. I’m 
confident she will provide strong, 
steady leadership as the tribal 
leader on the committee advo- 
cating for many interests from 
HHS,” W. Ron Allen, Jamestown 
S’Klallam Tribe Chairman and 
CEO said. 

Sault Tribe Chairperson Aaron 
Payment also serves on STAC as 
an at-large representative. “I was 
proud to advocate and entertain a 
motion for Cathy’s appointment 
as chair of the STAC,” he said. 
“When I returned to office, Cathy 
pulled me into national level 
advocacy for our people. I credit 
her leadership on Health and 
Human Services for advancing 
the lives of Indian people across 
the country.” 

Abramson is a nationally 
known and respected leader with 
regard to Indian health issues. 
Some of her extensive work 
includes the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention’s Tribal 
Advisory Board and Tribal 
Leaders Diabetes Committee- 
Bemidji Area Representative. She 
was appointed to the National 
Indian Health Board in 2009 and 
is a former chairperson of that 
board. Last year, she was honored 


with the IHS Director’s Special 
Recognition Award in Tribal 
Leadership and Partnership. 

Regionally, Abramson is 
actively involved with United 
Tribes of Michigan and the 
Midwest Alliance of Sovereign 
Tribes (MAST). Within the 
tribe, some of her past and 
present work includes Sault 
Tribe Head Start Policy Council 
- board liaison, Sault Tribe 
Healthy Traditions Advisory 
Council, Sault Tribe Community 
Transformation Grant/Strategic 
Alliance for Health Leadership 
Team and advisor for the Sault 
Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Youth 
Council. 

Abramson has a Bachelor of 
Science in business administra- 
tion from Lake Superior State 
University and was honored with 
the LSSU Distinguished Business 
Alumna award in 2011. 

She has been on the Sault 
Tirbe Board of Directors since 
1996. She and her husband, Tony 
Abramson, have three children, 
Lisa, Laura and Tony Jr., all 
with children of their own. She 
loves to hunt, fish and gather the 
indigenous foods of her area and 
enjoys camping, hiking, traveling 
and family gatherings. 


Read all about it: the truth about Line 5 under the Mackinac Straits 


By Kathie Brosemer, 

Sault Tribe Environmental 
Manager 

Enbridge Pipelines Inc. 
operates Line 5, a 645-mile, 
30-inch-diameter pipeline built in 
1953, that extends a distance of 
4.6 miles beneath the Straits of 
Mackinac and transports a variety 
of petroleum products including 
light crude oil and natural gas 
liquids. 

Line 5 runs across the north- 
ern portions of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and as it reaches the 
Straits of Mackinac, the line 
splits into two, 20-inch-diameter, 
parallel pipelines buried onshore 


and travelling deep underwater, 
crossing the Straits of Mackinac 
west of the Mackinac Bridge for 
a distance of 4.6 miles. 

This pipeline at any given 
time contains nearly one million 
gallons of crude oil beneath the 
waters of the Straits of Mackinac 
Lor four to six months of the 
year, the Straits are ice-covered, 
making spill response nearly 
impossible. 

It is difficult to observe the 
condition of the pipeline under 
the Mackinac Straits. Enbridge 
states that it observes pipeline 
integrity from aircraft every few 
weeks — this would not be a 


www.saulttribe.com 
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way to observe the line itself, 
but merely to spot a leak small 
enough to elude pressure sensors. 

In 2013, National Wildlife 
Lederation sent a team of divers 
to investigate conditions. They 
observed broken anchor supports, 
debris and fouling of the pipeline 
including encrustation with mus- 
sels, and long stretches of pipe 
suspended over the lake bottom 
without support, according to the 
investigation. 

The twin oil Enbridge pipe- 
lines rely on 1950s technology 
and use outdated protective 
coating and welds connecting 
the 40-foot segments that make 
up the pipelines that run through 
the Straits of Mackinac, where 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron 
meet. Shifting sand and gravel at 
the bottom likely causes friction 
that is accelerating pipeline wear 
after more than six decades of 
use. The presence of numerous 
broken anchor points indicates 
shifting of the lines. 

Welds from 1953 are techni- 
cally deficient and have become 
more so due to deterioration over 
time. Of the Enbridge pipeline 
spills reported from 2002 to 
2010, 16 pipeline spills were 
caused either by weld failures 
or from the failure of coal tar 
enamel coating similar to the 
coating used on Line 5 through 
the straits, according to a study 
commissioned by Lor the Love 
of Water (LLOW) out of Traverse 
City. 

According to the report, the 
pipelines were constructed prior 


to the zebra mussel invasion of 
the Great Lakes and were not 
designed to withstand the corro- 
sive impact of zebra mussels. The 
invasive species secretes an acid- 
ic waste that corrodes exposed 
steel. The steel pipes are coated 
with obsolete coal tar enamel that 
has failed elsewhere, including in 
2009 with Enbridge ’s Line 2 near 
Odessa, Saskatchewan, which 
was constructed the same year 
as Enbridge ’s Line 5 through the 
Straits. 

Lurthermore, encrustation by 
zebra and quagga mussels adds 
significant weight to infrastruc- 
ture, adding stresses to areas of 
the pipeline that are suspended, 
unsupported, over the lake bot- 
tom. 

Line 5 is vulnerable to 
material, weld and equipment 
failures, which the Pipeline and 
Hazardous Materials Safety 
Administration identifies as the 
most common causes of pipeline 
ruptures. As discovered in the 
Kalamazoo River disaster, some 
protective pipeline coatings and 
wraps that were supposed to pre- 
vent corrosion actually contribut- 
ed to the problem. 

Line 5 traverses dramatically 
uneven terrain at the bottom of 
the Straits. The pipeline suspends 
over a 250-300 foot-deep, quar- 
ter-mile-wide, underwater canyon 
with steep walls, remnant topog- 
raphy from a former preglacial 
river. The tension and stresses on 
that section of the line are likely 
to be severe but neither Enbridge 
nor the government will release 


any information about how, or 
whether, that segment of the 
pipeline is supported. 

It would take at least three 
hours for Enbridge to dispatch 
cleanup crews to the Straits in the 
event of a spill. In that amount of 
time, oil would spread for miles 
into Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron. 

In 2013, Enbridge upgrad- 
ed pumps along Line 5 and 
increased the oil flow under the 
Straits by 10 percent or 2.1 mil- 
lion gallons per day. 

Threat of a Spill 

Enbridge Line 5 was designed 
for a 50-year life, and is now 
12 years beyond its design life. 
Numerous small ruptures have 
already occurred on land portions 
of this line, including a spill in 
early December 2014 on the bank 
of the Manistique River just one 
mile from Lake Michigan. That 
spill occurred when the line was 
carrying natural gas liquids, 
which evaporated. Lortunately 
for Lake Michigan, it was not 
carrying crude oil at the time. 

A spill at the Straits would 
require the oversight of the US 
Coast Guard as the lead federal 
agency. Sector Sault has been 
planning and conducting exercis- 
es to prepare for a spill, however 
the response to an oil spill at this 
location would be terribly inade- 
quate. It is simply not possible to 
respond effectively to an oil spill 
in heavy currents, under ice, or in 
the high winds that are routinely 
experienced at the Straits of 

See “Line 5,” Page 20 
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United Way of the EUP contributes strong returns 


From EUP United Way 

United Way of the Eastern 
Upper Peninsula invests in criti- 
cal programs and initiatives that 
demonstrate effectiveness, col- 
laboration, leverage and impact 
to the community. Last year 
saw an impressive return on 
the community’s investment as 
$10.38 in services was provided 
for every single dollar donated. 

A wide range of community 
members are involved in that 
annual process from beginning 
to end. “The volunteers take 
their role very seriously and 
expect accountability,” said 
Tracey Laitinen, executive 
director of the United Way of 
the Eastern Upper Peninsula. 

This year’s Live United 
community drive was spear- 
headed by Dr. Shane and 
Betsy Woolever. “It has been 
a pleasure getting to know the 
Woolever family over the last 
two years,” said Laitinen. “I 
was very excited when they 
joined our team and they have 
been great advocates. I don’t 
know where they find the time 
to help us spread the United 
Way story.” 

A total of $153,569 will be 
invested in a variety of services 
that will have a direct impact 
on the lives of thousands of 
Chippewa, Luce and Mackinac 
County residents, $91,656 will 
support 1 7 programs of local 
organizations that submitted 
grant requests. The United Way 
board also set aside $61,911 to 
continue to operate the full-time 
volunteer center, Removing 
Barriers to Education, Project 
Fresh, MIBridges, Project 
Backpack and many other pro- 
grams and projects too numer- 
ous to list here (Please see table 
for the list of funded organiza- 
tions). 

United Way of the EUP’s 
community investments went 
up seven percent from last year. 
“We are very pleased to be in 
a position to provide so much 
funding to such a wide variety 
of local programs,” Laitinen 
said. 

The funding announcement 
marked the end of a year-long 
process involving dozens of 
people and many steps. 

Each year, non-profit agen- 
cies submit funding applications 
to the organization along with 
extensive information about 
their programs’ impacts and 
finances. The community then 
reviews the applications and 
sets funding priorities. 

According to Laitinen, vol- 
unteer panelists review applica- 
tions, attend presentations from 
every applicant and make fund- 
ing recommendations to ensure 
the highest return on investment 
of donors’ dollars in the areas of 
education, financial stability and 
health. 

The volunteer review panels 
met in February and submitted 
their recommendations to the 
United Way Board of Directors, 
which made final funding deci- 
sions on April 17. 

Review panelist Paul Olson 
said that process gives the com- 
munity a unique voice in how 
their money is spent. “Very few 


nonprofits engage the public 
or allow the public to ‘watch 
the sausage being made,’ as 
much as United Way does,” said 
Olson. “That transparency is 
unique and valuable.” 

Another panel member says 
the process is educational, 
showing “how passionate agen- 
cy leaders are and just how 
important they are to maintain- 
ing a caring, compassionate 
society.” 

That kind of public outreach 
and engagement are important 
to the organization, whose mis- 
sion is even broader than many 
people suspect. Not only do 
they fund agencies, they provide 
leadership and support for many 
other projects in the EUP. 

Last year saw an impres- 
sive return on the community’s 
investment, as $10.38 in ser- 
vices were provided for every 
single dollar donated. 

To assure results like that 
continue, the organization has 
become even more strategic 
about identifying priority needs 
and outcomes for funding. 

The return on a donors’ 
investment is mind boggling 
when you look at the 14-plus 
programs and projects the orga- 
nization funds on top of the 
17 agencies they support. Last 
year alone, the organization 
provided $657,884 in services 
and support, which includes 
dollars brought in from outside 
the EUP. 

Laitinen said none of their 
work would be possible without 
the support of the community. 
“We want to ensure our donors 
there is accountability in how 
we invest their funds to meet 


community needs,” she said. 

United Way of the EUP has 
an open-book policy. Monthly 
statements compiled by Lori 
Langendorf CPA, and its annual 
audit is conducted by Anderson 
Tackman. The audit and federal 
990 report are available online 
at UnitedWayEUP.org. 

Laitinen urges area resi- 
dents to look for their personal 
invitations to the annual event 
to thank donors coming on 
Monday, June 8, at the Kewadin 
Convention Center. 

For more information about 
how you can support your com- 
munity through United Way, 
contact Tracey Laitinen, execu- 
tive director of the United Way 
of the Eastern Upper Peninsula 
at (906) 632-3700, ext. 2, or via 
email at tracey@unitedwayeup. 
org. 

To be in the know, you can 
also become a fan of the agen- 
cy’s Facebook page — United 
Way of the EUP. 
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Community 
Partners: Susan 
James, Teresa 
Dwyer- Armstrong, 
Tracey Laitinen, 
Barb Reed, Dawn 
McKinney & Lisa 
Waskin 


GOAL 


$300 


United Way of the Eastern Upper Peninsula invests in critical pro- 
grams and initiatives that demonstrate effectiveness, collaboration, 
leverage and impact to the community. Last year saw an impressive 
return on the community’s investment as $10.38 in services was 
provided for every dollar donated. 


Orqanization 

Services 

Award 

Feeding America 

Food Assistance 

$ 8441 

Luce Co. Resource & Rec Center (LINK) 

Food Program 

$ 3663 

Hospice of the EUP 

Patient Care & Bereavement 

$ 8034 

Great Lakes Recovery Centers 

Social Detox 

$13019 

CLM Community Action Agency 

Meals on Wheels 

$12113 

Diane Peppier Resource Center 

Food, Clothing & Shelter 

$ 6860 

Sault Housing Commission/Safe Haven 

Emergency Shelter 

$ 6231 

Housing Opportunities Made Equal 

Foreclosure Assistance 

$ 4650 

Community Health Access Coalition 

Healthcare Education & Enrollment 

$ 5509 

Girl Scouts of the NW Great Lakes 

Youth Leadership Experience 

$ 5684 

Hearthside Assisted Living 

Enrichment Activities for Residents 

$ 3101 

NorthStar Habitat for Humanity 

Habitat Restore-Basic Human Needs 

$ 3423 

Boy Scouts Bay Lakes Council 

Youth Programming 

$ 2904 

Alzheimer’s Association 

Education & Outreach 

$ 4093 

EUP Community Dispute Resolution Center 

Education & Outreach 

$ 1090 

Salvation Army 

Soup Kitchen 

$ 2281 

Child & Family Services of the EUP 

Homeless Teen Proqram (SHYP) 

$ 560 

TOTAL 


$91656 


Investing in Our Community 


UNITED WAY OF THE EUP — 

• $10.38 in services provided for 
every dollar donated. 

• $657,884 in services and sup- 
port. 

• 7% Increase in Community In- 
vestments from the previous 
year. 

• $153,569 for services that have 
a direct impact on Chippewa, 
Luce and Mackinac Counties’ 
residents. 

• $91,656 to support 17 local pro- 
gram grants. 

• $61,911 to continue full-time 
volunteer center, Removing 
Barriers to Education, Project 
Fresh, MIBridges, Project Back- 
pack and many other programs. 



For more information about how you can sup- 
port your community through United Way, con- 
tact Tracey Laitinen at 906-632-3700, ext. 2, or 
tracey@unitedwayeup.org. 
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United Way oF the 
Eastern Upper Peninsula 
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Let's Get Moving Community Challenge returns 


The Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health Grant project 
is sponsoring the sixth annual 
Let’s Get Moving Community 
Challenge. The challenge 
encourages people of all ages 
and backgrounds to live healthful 
lives through physical activity 
and eating healthful foods. The 
eight- week challenge runs from 
June 6 to Aug. 1, 2015. 

All people from Sault Ste. 
Marie, St. Ignace, Munising, 
Manistique, Marquette, Kinross, 


Cedarville and Nahma are invited 
to compete to build healthier 
communities. 

On June 6, residents of those 
communities begin tracking 
progress: Physical activity 
measured in minutes, miles or 
pedometer steps, daily servings 
of fruits and vegetables, daily 
servings of water, eliminating 
tobacco use and shopping at 
local farmers’ markets for fresh 
produce. 

Weekly updates and team 


Sault area children's 
powwow set for July 5 


Submitted by Charles 
Forgrave 

The 2015 Celebrating the 
Tribal Child Powwow is sched- 
uled for 1-5 p.m. on Sunday, 

July 5, at 8 Mile Road between 
Seymour Road and M-129. 1 will 
build a fire and keep it going. If 
each of you bring a package of 
hotdogs and hotdog rolls, we will 
have something to eat. If a few 
others of you bring some mus- 
tard, Ketchup and hotdog relish, 
there something for us to put on 
them. 

The fire will be in the center 
of the dance arena with room 
to cook around it and room for 
dancing and drumming. In the 
immediate area outside of the 


dance arena, enjoy games and 
activities for all kids between the 
ages of 1 and 100. If you have 
a drumstick and would like to 
drum, please bring it. If you have 
a drum and would like to sing, 
please bring it. 

Young people will be announc- 
ing the events with an erasable 
ink board. Those 12 and under 
are invited to sell their homemade 
art, crafts and baked items, etc. 

No alcohol or drugs allowed. No 
electricity available. You, your 
friends and the general public are 
invited and welcome to attend to 
eat, dance, sing and play games 
with us or to watch under the big 
wide open beautiful sprawling 80 
acres of pure blue sky on 8 Mile. 


Antique appraiser coming to 
Sault Ste. Marie in August 


In August, two Superior 
District libraries are hosting 
antique and collectible appraisal 
hours with appraiser Mark F. 
Moran of Iola, Wise. 

Mr. Moran has been an 
appraiser for more than 20 
years, a guest expert on Public 
Broadcasting Service’s Antiques 
Roadshow , a contributing editor 
to Antique Trader Magazine and 
he is the co-author of over 25 
books on antiques and collect- 
ibles. 

He will be at Les Cheneaux 
Community Library on Friday, 
Aug. 14, from noon to 4 p.m., 
and at Bayliss Public Library in 
Sault Ste. Marie on Saturday, 
Aug. 15, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Mr. Moran will appraise most 
items, including fine art, furni- 
ture, ceramics, glassware, vin- 
tage photographs, advertising, 
folk art, assorted toys, metal 
wares, clocks and costume jew- 
elry. Each library has a more 
detailed list of categories he can 
appraise. 

The charge per item to be 
appraised is $10. You must 
register and pay in advance. He 


will appraise 40 items at each 
library. The appraisals will be 
verbal, not written. You may be 
part of the audience for his days 
of appraisals and watch him in 
action. 

“We filled our 40 time slots 
for appointments in no time at 
all, and our three-hour event 
was a gratifying success,” noted 
Bess Ameson, librarian of the 
L.E. Phillips Memorial Public 
Library in Eau Claire, Wise. 

“No matter the monetary value 
of each item, Mark made each 
person feel that the piece they 
brought in was special and 
interesting in some way. He’s 
also very entertaining, his witty 
remarks kept us smiling and his 
sense of timing kept us in sus- 
pense as we waited for him to 
state the value of each piece.” 
She commented on the website 
at mark-moran.blogspot.com. 

For more information, see 
www.markfmoran.com. Stop by 
your library to sign up, space is 
limited. 

Questions? Call Bayliss 
Library Manager Susan James 
at (906) 632-9331. 


standings are distributed through 
email notifications. 

Residents of the participating 
towns can register at www. 
up4health.org and log activities 
in a user-friendly system, through 
www.challengerunner.com . 

The communities will earn 
$2,000 in funding, which must be 
used to enhance physical activity 
or healthful eating opportunities 
in the community. The funding 
is for sustainable changes in the 
environment, such as for bicycles 


Free cooking classes 
offered in Newberry 

Celebrate your inner chef at 
free cooking classes July 24, 
Aug. 28 and Sept. 18, from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. in Newberry. 
Call 293-8181 today to reserve 
your spot, only 10 slots avail- 
able. On July 24, the class 
makes pasties. Bring an apron 
and a take-home carrier — 
everything else is provided. 

Participants will learn to use 
fresh foods like those provided 
by USD A to make delicious 
meals from scratch. 

Classes courtesy of Sault 
Tribe Nutrition and Diabetes 
along with Sault Tribe USDA. 

For more information, call 
Gail at 341-9525. 


Mercury collection 
program continues 

US Ecology Inc. partnered 
with the State of Michigan for 
the third year to facilitate the 
collection of mercury through 
the Great Lakes Mercury 
Collection Program. 

Any Michigan resident 
or business can contact US 
Ecology for a free collection 
bucket or box and instruction 
kit by calling (877) 960-2025, 
or by emailing mercurybuck- 
et@usecology.com. The con- 
tainer is delivered to residences 
or businesses with a return 
UPS label. 

Mercury devices such as 
thermostats, thermometers, 
gauges, barometers, switches, 
relays, sensors, dental amal- 
gam and much more can be 
placed in the bucket or box and 
returned to US Ecology for 
proper disposal using the UPS 
label. US Ecology will ensure 
proper recycling methods, 
which will reduce the amount 
of mercury from entering the 
earth’s environment. 

More information on the 
Mercury Collection Program 
can be found at http://great- 
lakesrestoration.us or the US 
Ecology website at www.usec- 
ology.com. 


and helmets for community bike 
rental programs, community 
gardens, enhancements to 
farmers’ markets, fitness 
equipment for walking paths, bike 
route signs, and infrastructure 
improvements for biking and 
walking paths or other modes of 
non-mo torized transportation. 

The town with the highest 
average wellness points per 
person receive bragging rights 
and a community challenge 
plaque. 

Grand Island 


Manistique and Nahma 
took first place in last year’s 
challenge. Collectively, folks 
in these two towns walked over 
191,029.37 steps and earned over 
840 points. 

For more information on the 
Lets Get Moving Community 
Challenge or other events in 
the Upper Peninsula, go to 
www.UP4health.org, for any 
other questions, please email 
community health @ saulttribe.net. 

National 


Recreation Area anniversary 


GLADSTONE, Mich. - The 
Forest Service recently invited 
the public to join in celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of the Grand 
Island National Recreation Area. 

The Forest Service has 
scheduled the special Grand 
Island Day celebration for August 
8, 2015. The day will include a 
variety of special opportunities 


and activities for those who visit 
the Island that day including 
entrance fee waiver, free ferry 
transportation, free tours, and 
a wide offering of educational 
activities around the island. 

To learn more about what 
Grand Island National Recreation 
Area offers, visit the Hiawatha 
National Forest website. 


Nic Sheff to speak at LSSU 


Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) of Chippewa County is 
hosting accomplished author and 
recovering addict, Nicolas Sheff, 
on July 15, at 6 p.m., at the Lake 
Superior State University Cisler 
Center Crows Nest. Sheff was 
drunk for the first time at age 
11 . In the years that followed, 
he smoked pot regularly, used 
cocaine and ecstasy and devel- 
oped addictions to methamphet- 
amines and heroin. Even so, he 
felt he would always be able 
to quit and put his life together 
whenever he needed. 

It took a violent relapse one 
summer in California to convince 
him otherwise. Now in his 20s, 
Sheff is a recovering drug addict 
and alcoholic who wrote two 
memoirs, Tweak and We All Fall 
Down , about his experiences. 

He was published in Newsweek , 
Nerve and the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


In a voice that is raw and hon- 
est, he spares no detail in telling 
the compelling, heartbreaking and 
true story of his relapse and the 
road to recovery. He plunges into 
the mental and physical depths 
of drug addiction, painting a pic- 
ture of a person at odds with his 
past, his family, his substances 
and with himself. It’s a harrow- 
ing portrait, but not one without 
hope. 

In an extraordinary turn of 
events, his father, David Sheff, 
simultaneously wrote a New York 
Times best-selling memoir about 
their experiences, Beautiful Boy: 
A Father ’s Journey through His 
Son’s Meth Addiction. 

Refreshments served and door 
prizes featured. 

For more information, call 
203-8959, email chippewa@fam- 
iliesagainstnarcotics.org or visit 
www.familiesagainstnarcotics.org 
or www.facebook.com/fanchipp. 


Paquin presents workshops 
in Cheboygan this summer 


Sault Tribe member and 
renowned craftsman of 
contemporary and traditional 
Anishinaabe works, Ron Paquin, 
is conducting workshops in 
Cheboygan from July 13 to Aug 
10. The workshops focus on 
making small porcupine quill 
boxes, quilled birch bark wall 
pockets and quilled birch bark 
picture frames. All materials 
provided. 

Paquin also has 12-foot birch 
bark canoes available for sale. 


Those interested should 
call (231) 268-3344 for more 
information. Those wishing to 
register for a workshop should 
send check or money order for 
full amount payable to Ron 
Paquin, 2433 Polish Line Road, 
Cheboygan, MI 49721. 

Reservations are confirmed 
upon receipt of payment. First 
come, first served. Payments 
refunded if classes are canceled. 
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Legal Notice 


To Native American Farmers or Ranchers 
or the heir of one who was denied a USDA farm loan 
or loan servicing between 1981 and late 1999 


Some funds paid in settlement of Keepseagle 
v. Vilsack remain unclaimed and will be 
distributed in accordance with a process 
established by the Court. The case claimed that 
USDA discriminated against Native Americans 
who applied for or tried to apply for farm loans 
or loan servicing. The Court seeks input from 
class members about how the remaining funds 
should be distributed. Of the $680 million paid 
to settle the case, approximately $380 million 
remains. The Settlement Agreement approved 
by the Court directs that unclaimed funds be 
given to non-profit organizations to serve 
Native American farmers and ranchers. 

The deadline to file a claim has passed. There 
is no new claims process. 

Who is included? 

The Class includes all Native American farmers 
and ranchers who: 

• Farmed or ranched or attempted to do so 
between January 1, 1981 and November 24, 
1999; 

• Tried to get a farm loan or loan servicing 
from the USDA during that period; and 

• Complained about discrimination to the 
USDA either on their own or through a 
representative during the time period. 

The class does not include individuals who: 

• Experienced discrimination only between 
January 1 and November 23 1997; or 

• Complained of discrimination only between 
July 1 and November 23, 1997. 

Proposed use of the Funds 

There are several competing options for how to 
distribute the funds. 

First, Plaintiffs propose to modify the Settlement 
Agreement, subject to Court approval, to 
distribute the funds as follows: 

• $342 million distributed by a Trust, overseen 
by Native American leaders, to non-profit 


groups to serve Native farmers & ranchers 
over a 20 year period. 

• $38 million be distributed quickly to non- 
profit organizations serving Native farmers 
& ranchers, identified by Class Counsel and 
approved by the Court. 

The Trust would make grants to organizations 
providing business assistance, agricultural 
education, technical support, or advocacy 
services to Native American farmers and 
ranchers, including those seeking to become 
farmers or ranchers, to support and promote 
their continued engagement in agriculture. The 
USDA has agreed with this proposal. 

Second, Marilyn Keepseagle proposes to 
distribute all remaining funds as additional 
damages paid to successful Track A claimants 
alone. The USDA opposes this proposal. 

Third, other class members have asked to use 
the funds to pay claims that were initially 
denied or to permit new claims to be filed. 

Fourth, the Choctaw Nation has argued that no 
changes should be made. 

How can I share my views? 

If you want to tell the Court of your support 
of or opposition to any proposal for use of 
the remaining funds, you may submit written 
comments, postmarked no later than June 15, 

2015, to: 

Chambers of the Honorable Emmet G. Sullivan 
U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
333 Constitution Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 

The Court will hold a hearing on June 29, 
2015 at 9:00 AM EDT in Courtroom 24A at 
the address above. If you want to speak to the 
Court in person, you may attend the hearing. 
Your written comments will be considered by 
the Court even if you do not attend the hearing. 


For more detailed information call 1-888-233-5506 or see 

www.lndianFarmClass.com 
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Project Jiingtamok: A call to action for youngsters and others 


Sault Tribe seeks young 
members throughout the tribe’s 
service area who have never 
danced at powwows in regalia 
of their own creation to take part 
in Project Jiingtamok. Further, 
the tribe seeks members well 
versed in making regalia and 
participating in powwows to 
mentor the young folks. 

Jingtamok is the Anishinaabe 
word for “powwow.” 

Sault Tribe was awarded a 
$2,400 grant from the state of 
Michigan Council for Arts and 
Cultural Affairs to implement the 
project. The grant was awarded 
through the council’s peer 
review process and was one of 
494 applications to compete the 
council’s 2015 funding. 

The original grant request 
was for $4,000. While the grant 
for the lesser amount helps, it is 
anticipated the project will not 
be able to serve all the children 
as was originally hoped unless 
donations are received from the 
service area communities. 

Organizations receiving the 


grant awards are required to 
match those funds with other 
public and private dollars. Local 
support of the project included 
tribal funding. Sault Tribe also 
receives significant volunteer 
support from the community, 
especially from elders and adults 
who want to share knowledge 
about powwows with younger 
generations. 

In acquiring the grant, Project 
Jiingtamok was proposed by Sault 
Tribe to engage at-risk youth with 
Anishinaabe art and culture by 
providing an opportunity for 64 
youth to dance for the first time at 
local traditional powwows while 
wearing individually-designed 
regalia. At-risk youth will be 
paired with community helpers 
who will assist them in creating 
shawls or vests. Then the youth 
will be mentored by established 
dancers who will provide dance 
instruction at one of the eight 
local powwows in different 
locations across the eastern Upper 
Peninsula during the summer and 
early fall. 


Powwows are an excellent 
opportunity to learn more 
about American Indian culture 
including drumming, dancing, 
food, art and crafts. Powwows 
take place annually in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Manistique, Sugar 
Island, St. Ignace, Hessel, 
Munising, Newberry and Rexton. 
Information about dates and 
locations of each powwow can be 
found on the Sault Tribe website, 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Children wishing to participate 
in the Project Jiingtamok and 
those wishing to mentor or 
contribute fabric, supplies or 
money should contact their local 
Sault Tribe Youth Education and 
Activities coordinators or the 
administrative assistant for the 
Education Department, Laura 
Porterfield, at (906) 635-6050 or 
email lporterfield @ s aulttribe .net . 

State Senator Wayne Schmidt, 
representing Michigan’s 
37th District, offered his 
congratulations to the tribe on 
winning the grant, “State support 
for arts and culture is important. 


It is a great opportunity for 
young people to participate in 
meaningful and enriching arts and 
cultural experiences.” 

Tribal Chairperson Aaron 
Payment echoed Senator Schm- 
idt’s assertion. “Tribal youth are 
our greatest resource and our 
culture is our greatest strength,” 
he said. “State funding for arts 
and culture, matched with tribal 
funding, will help us engage 
youth and promote our beautiful 
and resilient heritage.” 

The Michigan Council for 
Arts and Cultural Affairs peer 
review process allows for 
each grant application to be 
competitively considered by a 
panel of in- state and out-of-state 
arts and culture professionals. 

This ensures the taxpayers, who 
support this project through 
legislative appropriations, and 
all other visitors or residents in 
Michigan will have access to the 
highest quality arts and cultural 
experiences. 

A complete list of grant 
awards around the state is 


available by contacting the 
council at (517) 241-4011 or 
by visiting the council website 
at www.michiganbusiness.org/ 
community/council-arts-cultural- 
affairs/#MC AC A . 

Community 
meetings set 

By Wendy Hoffman 

The Sault Tribe Transportation 
Program working with Opus 
International Consultants Inc. 
over the coming months will 
develop a transportation safety 
plan for the tribe and the commu- 
nity is invited to get involved. 

Funded through a grant 
from the Federal Highways 
Administration Safety Program, 
the development process will pro- 
duce a series of region-wide safe- 
ty strategies designed to address 
pressing issues in our communi- 
ties throughout our seven-county 
service area. We begin with a pre- 
sentation to the tribe’s board of 
directors on Tuesday, June 16, to 
share about transportation safety 
planning, followed by communi- 
ty meetings in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Newberry, Munising, Manistique 
and St. Ignace to gather input 
and guidance from our members, 
board members and departments 
on safety concerns and issues. 

The planning process includes 
collection and review of detailed 
historic crash data and feedback 
from community members. Local 
officials will guide the devel- 
opment process to help ensure 
local concerns and issues are 
addressed. Recommended treat- 
ments won’t be limited to engi- 
neering improvements and could 
include initiatives with local law 
enforcement, public education 
campaigns and programs with 
emergency service providers. 

The tribe’s transportation plan- 
ner is conducting several public 
meetings June 16-19 to collect 
public feedback and informa- 
tion for the project. The meeting 
schedule, including locations, is 
included below and we will have 
post cards printed and available at 
various tribal offices. 

June 16, 4 p.m., Sault Kewadin 
Casino and Convention Center, 
2186 Shunk Rd., Sault Ste. Marie. 

June 17, 10 a.m., St. Ignace 
Tribal Health Clinic, board room, 
1140 N. State Street, St. Ignace. 

June 18, 10 a.m., Newberry 
Tribal Community Center, 4935 
Zee-Ba-Tic Lane, Newberry. 

June 18, 3 p.m., Munising 
Tribal Community Center, 622 W. 
Superior Street, Munising. 

June 19, 12 p.m., Manistique- 
Tribal Community Center 
activities room, 5698 W US2, 
Manistique. 

Anyone who is not able to 
attend the meetings may take a 
few moments and visit 
https ://www.surveymonkey. 
com/s/ZHV7GJ2 and complete a 
short survey. 

For more information, contact 
Wendy Hoffman, transportation 
planner, at whoffman@sault- 
tribe.net or (906) 635-6050 or 
Patrick Andridge, transportation 
engineer, at Patrick .Andridge @ 
Opusinternational.com or (248) 
539-2222. 

Wendy Hoffman is the trans- 
portation planner for Sault Tribe. 


U.P. Veterans Services 


All-IP^ 



✓ Expanded Hours 

✓ New Veteran Service Officer 




Working with the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, the American Legion Veterans Affairs 
and Rehabilitation has secured space in tribal clinics in the eastern and central Upper Peninsula. 

Josh Brewster, Air Force veteran who previously worked as the Schoolcraft County veterans service 
officer, will now be available eight days a month. 

Watch for other announcements for the western and central areas of the U.P. coming very soon. 


Effective May 14: 

2nd Thursday of the Month 

Starts May 1 4 

Escanaba Health Center 

1401 N. 26th St., Suite105, Escanaba 

(906) 786-2636 

2nd Friday of the Month 

Starts May 1 5 
Sault Tribal Health Center 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 
(906) 632-5200 

3rd Thursday of the Month 

Starts May 21 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 
4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane, Newberry 
(906)293-8181 

3rd Friday of the Month 

Starts May 22 

Sault Outpatient Clinic 

509 Osborn Blvd, Sault Ste. Marie 

(906) 635-4447 


Fourth Thursday of the Month, 

Starts May 28 

Munising Tribal Health Center 
622 W Superior, Munising 
(906) 387-4721 

4th Friday of the Month 

Starts May 29 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 
1140 N State, Suite 2805, St. Ignace 
(906) 643-8689 

Effective June 4: 

1st Thursday of the Month 

Starts June 4 

Manistique Tribal Health Center 
5698 W Hwy US-2, Manistique 
(906) 341-8469 

1st Friday of the Month 

Starts June 5 

Sault Outpatient Clinic 

509 Osborn Blvd, Sault Ste. Marie 

(906) 635-4447 


To better serve our local veterans! 
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Bridge workers against repeal of prevailing wage law 


SAINT IGNACE, Mich. - 
More than 75 workers in charge 
of repainting the Mackinac 
Bridge and local members of 
the Michigan Building and 
Construction Trades Council 
gathered May 15 to urge state 
lawmakers to stop legislation 
to repeal the state’s prevailing 
wage law, which is now in the 
Michigan House after being 
rushed through the Senate. 

“Michigan’s prevailing wage 
law has helped ensure quality 
construction of our state’s criti- 
cal infrastructure and fair wages 


for the hard-working men and 
women who build them,” said 
Mike Thibault, U.P. business 
representative for the Building 
and Construction Trades Council. 
“Doing away with prevailing 
wage will result in reduced 
income and health care coverage 
for working families. It will be a 
race to the bottom.” 

Prevailing wage laws guaran- 
tee a set wage for construction 
projects that use state taxpayer 
dollars. This creates a level play- 
ing field for contractors bidding 
on a project by ensuring contrac- 


tors are selected based on compe- 
tency and efficiency, not on the 
cheapest labor. 

“When you’re working on 
significant infrastructure projects 
like bridges and schools, you 
don’t want fly-by-night opera- 
tions that pay whoever they can 
find to do the work,” said Steve 
Vlahakis, owner of Livonia- 
based Seaway Painting, which is 
repainting the Mackinac Bridge. 
“You want contractors who are 
going to do quality work on time 
and on budget.” 

Repealing the prevailing wage 


law would also make it more 
difficult to find skilled workers, 
Vlahakis said. 

“Michigan’s building and 
construction industry is already 
struggling with a labor shortage 
that even worries Gov. Snyder, 
who talked about it in his State 
of the State speech this year. 
Driving down wages through the 
repeal of the prevailing wage 
law will only add to this problem 
and hold the industry back,” said 
Vlahakis. 

The skilled trades workers 
also took issue with a $75,000 


appropriation that was added to 
the bill to ensure the legislation 
could never be subject to a voter 
referendum. 

“When they did that, it just 
added insult to injury,” said 
Shorty Gleason, legislative direc- 
tor for the Michigan Building 
and Construction Trades 
Council. “On top of reducing our 
wages and benefits, now the bill 
also takes away our right to vote 
on the issue. The only reason 
they would do that is because 
they know these bills don’t have 
the support of the people.” 


Bill would expand Agent Orange coverage for "blue water" veterans 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - U.S. 
Senator Gary Peters of Michigan 
announced on May 7 he is 
cosponsoring the Blue Water 
Navy Vietnam Veterans Act of 
2015, bipartisan legislation that 
would ensure Vietnam veterans 
who served aboard deep-water 
naval vessels, known as “blue 
water” veterans, are eligible to 
receive the disability and health 
care benefits they earned for 
diseases linked to exposure to 
Agent Orange. Under current 
law, only veterans who served 
on Vietnamese soil or aboard 
a craft in its rivers receive 
presumptive coverage of illnesses 
linked directly to Agent Orange 
exposure. 

“Agent Orange has affected 
the health of thousands of 
servicemembers who fought 
in the Vietnam War, and it is 
unacceptable that some are being 


denied health care and disability 
benefits for diseases resulting 
from their military service,” said 
Senator Peters. “My office has 
heard from Michigan veterans 
affected by this issue, and I 
am proud to cosponsor this 
bipartisan, commonsense bill 
that will ensure Navy veterans 
who have fallen victim to Agent 
Orange-related conditions receive 
the long overdue care they have 
earned through their service.” 

In 1991, Congress passed a 
law requiring the VA to provide 
presumptive coverage to 
Vietnam veterans with illnesses 
that the Institute of Medicine 
has directly linked to Agent 
Orange exposure. However, in 
2002 the VA determined that it 
would only cover veterans who 
could prove they had orders for 
“boots on the ground” during 
the Vietnam War, excluding 


thousands of sailors who may 
have been exposed to Agent 
Orange while serving aboard 
Navy ships. The Blue Water 
Navy Vietnam Veterans Act of 
2015 would clarify existing law 
so that blue water veterans would 
be fully covered by the VA if 
they served within the “territorial 
seas,” or approximately 12 miles 
offshore of Vietnam. The bill 
would make it easier for VA to 
process Vietnam War veterans’ 
claims for service-connected 
conditions and alleviate a 
portion of the VA’s backlog by 
extending presumptive coverage 
of Agent Orange benefits to these 
veterans. 

A May 2011 report by the 
Institute of Medicine established 
several “plausible routes” 
for Agent Orange exposure 
through the water distillation 
process aboard Navy ships 



It is the mission of Michigan American Legion Wilwin Lodge, Inc. to provide a 
premiere facility that can care for our disabled and handicapped Veterans in a 
relaxed atmosphere and to provide the necessary therapeutic care needed, 
administered by licensed professionals; to utilize the property as a reconnect center 
for returning war veterans and their families after long deployments; to provide a 
visitation place for all veterans to utilize on special occasions, events, or retreats; to 
provide a place for our youth to go to enjoy the outdoors, including scouting 
groups, community groups and/or other youth organizations. 


July 25, 2015 - Michigan American Legion Riders Event and 
country music concert. A full weekend event featuring an official 
ride-in, food, lodging, great music and all to benefit the great work 
of The WilWin Lodge. A terrific event with festivities at The 
Kewadin Casino in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Richard Lynch Band 

with opening act Melanie Rose Roell 


For tickets, 
reservations and 
information... 


lovetattoofoundation.org 

Donna Lynch - 513-377-3203 


Concert tickets on sale at the Kewadin Box Office: 906-635-4917 
Tickets.kewadin.com AND 800-KEWADIN 

This Ad was proudly sponsored by Catherine Hollowell, Unit 2 Tribal Board 


and through the air. In 2010, 
a study by the Institute of 
Medicine cited exposure to 
Agent Orange resulted in an 
increased chance of developing 
serious heart problems and 
Parkinson’s disease. A 1990 
study by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention showed 
Vietnam veterans had a rate of 
non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma 50 
percent higher than the general 
population. Agent Orange 
is linked to a range of other 
diseases, including several blood 
and respiratory cancers, type 
II diabetes, prostate cancer and 
more. 

In 2005, the VA’s former 
Director of Environmental 
Agents Service Dr. Mark Brown 
publicly acknowledged that 
there was no scientific basis 
for the exclusion of blue water 
Vietnam veterans, but the VA 


has continued to refuse these 
veterans presumptive benefits 
Congress initially intended. In 
his article in the Journal of Law 
and Policy , Dr. Brown wrote, 
“Science does not back up the 
VA’s policy on the Navy.” 

Peters, a former lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Navy 
Reserve, previously co-sponsored 
similar legislation in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and 
has been a strong voice for 
Michigan service members and 
veterans in Congress. 

Earlier this year, Peters 
cosponsored the Clay Hunt 
Suicide Prevention for American 
Veterans Act, bipartisan 
legislation that was signed 
into law by the President 
earlier this year to provide 
additional resources to improve 
mental health care and suicide 
prevention programs for veterans. 


ACFS hires Mary Gilray 


Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services (ACFS) recent- 
ly hired new caseworker Mary 
Gilray, based out of the Kinross 
office. Gilray came aboard on 
May 12. She works on preven- 
tion, child protective services 
and foster care. Her job is to 
work with families to resolve 
issues to help keep families 
intact. 

Gilray, 46 and a Sault Tribe 
member, brings a plethora of 
experience from local agencies 
to her new position, includ- 
ing case manager, runaway 
homeless youth specialist and 
court-mandated youth surveil- 
lance. 

At 36, she went back to 
LSSU for her bachelor’s. It 
took five years going full time 
to earn her Bachelor of Science 
in human services in May of 
2010, majoring in sociology and 
minoring in corrections. Gilray 
is grateful for the support of her 



two boys, Christopher, 18, and 
Joseph, 20, she said. 

Born and raised in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Gilray ’s parents are John 
and Mary Noel Gilray and her 
great-grandmother was Mary 
Murray, the tribe’s first registrar. 
She enjoys golfing and is substi- 
tuting on a team at Tangelwood 
this summer. She also does 
cross-stitch and walks with her 
Australian shepard, Teagan. 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS a DRAINFIELD 
WATER a SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


T>e/bfuji r 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 
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St. Ignace clinic welcomes 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe health services in 
St. Ignace recently welcomed 
Dr. Amy Postma as the newest 
member of the medical staff. 

Dr. Postma is an osteopathic 
physician who originally hails 
from Ida, Mich., and specializes 
in family medicine and primary 
care. She comes to Sault Tribe 
after practicing at War Memorial 
Hospital while affiliated with 
Riverside Medical Associates. 

“I became a physician as a 
result of many life experiences,” 
said Postma. “As a child, I 
knew that I wanted to help 
people and felt a calling to 
health care.” She described her 
experience as a 10-year-old 
girl who helped her mother 
care for her father who slowly 
died from cancer over two and 
a half years.” Accompanying 
him to doctors’ appointments, 
and seeing the compassion and 
caring he received helped me to 
realize that was what I wanted 
to do, to help people in a caring, 
empathetic, understanding way. 
Being a family physician is 
where my heart truly is.” 



Dr. Amy Postma 

Postma noted she began 
her journey into the medical 
profession at Adrian College 
in Adrian, Mich., where she 
majored in biology and minored 
in chemistry and music. 

She moved on to receive a 
master’s degree in physiology 
- endocrinology through the 
Medical College of Ohio in 
Toledo. She transitioned to 
the Michigan State University 
College of Osteopathic Medicine 
in East Lansing, Mich., and 


completed her internship and 
residency at Munson Medical 
Center in Traverse City, Mich., 
graduating from the residency 
program in 2008. 

At this point, she joined 
Riverside Medical Associates 
and also worked at War 
Memorial Hospital in Sault 
Ste. Marie. She also gained 
experience in nursing home 
care as well as inpatient and 
outpatient care for folks from 
newborn to elderly. 

“I am board certified in family 
medicine,” Postma pointed out. 

“I am also a member of many 
associations.” She mentioned 
a few such as the American 
Osteopathic Association, 
American Medical Association, 
Michigan Osteopathic 
Association, American Academy 
of Family Physicians. 

She added that she performs 
many procedures including joint 
injections, lesion removals, 
colposcopies, trigger point 
injections, carpal tunnel 
injections, acne surgery, 
nail removals among others 
in addition to osteopathic 


Dr. Amy Postma 


manipulation of all joints of the 
body and head. “I have special 
training in cranial manipulation 
in infants with misshaping of 
their head,” she said. “I have 
much experience and very much 
enjoy working with pediatrics 
from infants to teenagers. I am 
excited to have the opportunity 
to bring pediatric care back 
to the community. I am very 
excited to be a part of the Sault 
Tribe health care team. Having 
roots here definitely brings with 
it care and commitment to the 
community and families as a 
whole.” 

Owing to years of research 
in the area, she also has an 
advanced understanding of 
endocrinology. 

As a mother, Postma said 
she appreciates, understands 
and relates to details shared by 
parents and their children. “I 
feel it is very important to take 
time and truly listen to what is 
being shared by patients and 
families of all ages,” she said. 
“This ties in with my approach 
to medical care. The person 
is a whole — mind, body and 


spirit are all connected and all 
impact a patients health and well 
being.” I also have advanced 
understanding of endocrinology 
thanks to my years of research in 
this area. 

When she is not practicing 
medicine, Dr. Postma is 
an active participant in the 
melodious arts. “I enjoy singing, 
playing the piano and flute and 
composing music,” she said. 

“In addition, I feel family is 
extremely important and I spend 
as much time as possible sharing 
in family activities such as four- 
wheeling, music and our maple 
syrup business.” 

She refers to Postma Brothers 
Maple Syrup of Rudyard, Mich., 
online at www.postmabrosmaple. 
com, whose products are 
available at eight outlets from 
Sault Ste. Marie to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Her husband, whom she 
met in 1996, is from Rudyard. 
Once she was finished with her 
education, she came to the area 
to join him. “That is how I began 
living in Rudyard and practicing 
in the eastern U.P.,” she noted. 


Scientific panel to examine Great Lakes net-pen aquaculture 


State natural resource, agri- 
culture and environment leaders 
have announced the appointment 
of a scientific advisory panel to 
evaluate proposals to allow com- 
mercial net-pen aquaculture in 
Michigan’s Great Lakes waters. 

Net-pen aquaculture is named 
for the offshore floating enclo- 
sures capable of raising large 
numbers of fish. These operations 
take small fish from a hatchery 
and raise them to a harvestable 
size for the consumer food mar- 
ket. 

The only commercial aquacul- 
ture net pens in the Great Lakes 
are in the Ontario waters of Lake 
Huron in the North Channel 
and in Georgian Bay. The state 
departments of Environmental 
Quality, Natural Resources 
and Agriculture and Rural 
Development are working jointly 
to review the concept and make 
policy recommendation to Gov. 
Rick Snyder. In addition to the 
work of this scientific advisory 
panel, the state will analyze the 
economic and legal implica- 
tions of net-pen aquaculture in 
Michigan. 

“The proposal to allow this 
activity in Michigan waters raises 
many questions about protecting 
the Great Lakes’ ecology and our 
fisheries,” said DEQ Director 
Dan Wyant. “We take seriously 
our charge to protect Michigan’s 
natural resources. These panelists 
were selected on the basis of their 
expertise in many key areas, and 
we look forward to their help 
considering some critical issues.” 
Panelists include: 

• Dr. Eric Anderson, NOAA, 
Great Lakes Ecological 
Laboratory, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• Dr. John Dettmers, Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

• Dr. Jim Diana, Michigan Sea 
Grant director and University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

• Keith McCormack, P.E., vice 
president, Hubbell, Roth and 


Clark, Detroit. 

• Dr. James Morris, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA), Coastal 
Aquaculture Planning and 
Environmental Sustainability, 
Beaufort, N.C. 

• Dr. David Scarfe, OVA- 
CAP Veterinary and Consulting 
Services/Aquatic Veterinary 
Associates, Bartlett, 111. 

• Dr. Roy Stein, profes- 
sor emeritus, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

• Dr. Craig Stow, NOAA, 

Great Lakes Ecological 
Laboratory, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The volunteer panelists have 
agreed to objectively assess the 
scientific information surrounding 
the issue of commercial aquacul- 
ture net pens in the Great Lakes. 
Dr. Stein will serve as chair of 
the panel, which expects to deliv- 
er a findings report in October 
of 2015 to the DNR, DEQ and 
MDARD directors. 

The panel will work inde- 
pendently and seek information 
and input from other scientists as 
needed. 

“It’s important that Michigan 
looks at the issue of commercial 
net pens with a critical, deliber- 
ate eye, given the wide range of 
issues and interests affected,” said 
DNR Director Keith Creagh. “We 
want to have a firm understand- 
ing about the impact of aquacul- 
ture net pens on water quality, 
health of fish populations and the 
Great Lakes ecosystem - things 
that greatly influence quality of 
life for residents in the Great 
Lakes region.” 

MDARD Director Jamie 
Clover Adams described aqua- 
culture as an “important indus- 
try” in Michigan, but agreed it’s 
one to be thoughtfully studied 
and evaluated 

“While closed or recirculat- 
ing systems or flow-through 
facilities are well supported, 
this new approach to raising fish 
in the U.S. waters of the Great 


Lakes will need to be carefully 
considered.” 

In late June, there will be 
an opportunity for the public 
to provide input to the panel 


regarding commercial net-pen 
aquaculture issues and infor- 
mation. The three agencies will 
host a stakeholder workshop 
this fall for the purposes of 


reviewing the information and 
providing comment and input 
toward the development of any 
future policies to govern this 
activity in the Great Lakes . 


Lifeline service from 
AT&T Mobility. 



FREE 


with Lifeline activations, 
while supplies last. 

PANTECH BREEZE III™ 


Qualified low-income residents 
of Michigan may receive 
discounted service from AT&T 
under the Lifeline program. 
Customers must meet certain 
eligibility criteria based 
on income level or current 
participation in financial 
assistance programs. 



MOBILIZING 

YOUR 

WORLD” 




FREESHIPPING | FOR QUESTIONS OR TO APPLY FOR LIFELINE SERVICE, 

CALL A LIFELINE CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE ATI-800-377-9450 
ORVISITWWW.ATT.COM/MOBILITY-LIFELINE. 

SERVICE AVAI LABLE AT $15.74 after Lifeline discounts are applied. 

Discounts starting at $9.25 per month. 

Includes 600 Anytime minutes, nationwide long distance, and 1,000 night and weekend minutes. 

If you live on Tribal lands and qualify, you could get Enhanced Lifeline support, 
which can reduce your wireless bill to as little as $1. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE PLANS AVAILABLE STARTING AT 
MINIMUM RATE PLAN INCLUDES: 


$ 40 


plus 

additional 

charges 


■ Unlimited minutes per month 

■ Unlimited texts per month 

■ No roaming or long distance charges 

■ No additional charge to call 9-1-1 


> Directory assistance available by 
dialing 4-1-1, $1.79 per call 

> No additional charge todial "0"for 
operator assistance to complete a call 


Lifeline is a government assistance program, the service is nontransferable, only eligible consumers may enroll in the program, and the program is 
limited to one discount per household consisting of either wireline or wireless service. Consumers who willfully make false statements in order to obtain 
the benefit can be punished by fine or imprisonment or can be barred from the program. Forms of documentation necessary for enrollment: All subscribers will be 
required to demonstrate eligibility based at least on (1) household income at or below 150% of Federal Poverty Level guidelines for a household of that size; OR (2) 
the household's participation in one of the federal assistance programs. 1: Current or prior year's statement of benefits from a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal 
program. 2: A notice letter of participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. 3: Program participation documents (e.g, consumer SNAP card, Medicaid 
card, or copy thereof). 4: Other official document evidencing the consumer's participation in a qualifying state, federal, or Tribal program. Income eligibility: Prior 
year's state, federal, or Tribal tax return, current income statement from an employer or paycheck. Social Security statement of benefits. Veterans Administration 
statement of benefits. Retirement/pension statement of benefits. Unemployment/Workers' Compensation statement of benefits. Federal or Tribal notice letter of 
participation in General Assistance. Divorce decree, child support award, or other official document containing income information for at least three (3) months' time. 
AT&T Mobility will NOT retain a copy of this documentation. Pricing is for a basic or message on AT&T Mobile Share ® Value 300 MB plan. Additional monthly 
charges for extra devices and data. Other charges and restrictions apply. Visit a store or att.com/mobileshare for details. Gen. Wireless Svc. Terms: Subject to 
Wireless Customer Agmt or applicable Business Agmt. Activation fee $40/line & add! deposits may apply. Credit approval req'd. Coverage & svc. not avail 
everywhere. Other restr's apply & may result in svc. termination. Visit a store or att.com/mobilesharevalue for more info. Screen images simulated. ©2015 
AT&T Intellectual Property. All rights reserved. All other marks used herein are the property of their respective owners. 
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_ ' ^j|^ 2015 Junior Police Academy 
registration due by July 10 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Law 
Enforcement Department is now 
accepting applications for their 
2015 Junior Police Academy. 

Law enforcement training 
activities include physical fitness 
training, felony traffic stops, 
evidence collection, simunitions, 
taser training presentation, build- 
ing entry, MILO simulator, report 


writing, first aid training, water 
safety, swat team techniques, 
fingerprinting, K-9 unit presen- 
tation, fire safety and outdoor 
emergency preparedness. 

Recreational activities include 
swimming and games. 

Eligibility: Sault Tribe mem- 
bers aged 11 to 15 years. Where: 
Camp is at Boedne Bay near 
Moran, Mich. Dates: Monday- 


Friday, Aug. 3-7, 2015. Cost: 

None. 

Transportation may be provid- 
ed if needed. 

Contact: Robert Marchand, 
chief of police, (906) 635-6065. 

Submit registration forms to 
the Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
Department, P.0. Box 925, 2175 
Shunk Road, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 
49783. 


PLEASE RETURN THIS BOTTOM PORTION 

REGISTRATION FORM: 

CADETS NAME: 

PARENT/LEGAL GUARDIAN: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY/STATE/ZIP: 

DAYTIME PHONE: NIGHT TIME PHONE: 

DATE OF BIRTH: AGE: GRADE: 

TRIBAL MEMBERSHIP: 

T-Shirt Size: Small Medium Large Extra Large 

(Specify child or adult sizel 

Transportation Needed? If yes, St. Ignace, Manistique or Sault Ste. Marie? 

REGISTRATION FORM MUST BE SUBMITTED ON OR BEFORE JULY 10, 2015 

UPON RECIEPT OF REGISTRATION FORM AN APPLICATION PACKAGE WILL BE 
MAILED WITH RULES & REGULATIONS TO BE SIGNED AND PHYSICAL & CONSENT 
FORMS TO BE COMPLETED AND RETURNED PRIOR TO CAMP. 

SPACE IS LIMITED SO PLEASE RETURN FORMS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 


JETA Corporation supports 
kids at American Horse School 



President and CEO of the Wisconsin-based JETA Corporation Linda 
Grow (third from left) and employees of her company, supported fund- 
raising efforts of students at the American Horse School on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation by purchasing T-shirts in support of school 
activities. Grow also wrote the students a letter encouraging them to 
stand strong together in the face of racism. 


By Rick Smith 

After reading a report 
in Win Awenen Nisototung 
about the Jan. 24 incident at 
a minor league hockey game 
in South Dakota where 57 
children from the American 
Horse School of the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation 
were callously accosted by 
one or more adults from the 
mainstream population, Linda 
Grow of Neenah, Wise., a Sault 
Tribe member, president and 
CEO of the Wisconsin-based 
JETA Corporation, said the 
story brought back memories 
of harshness she endured in 
her early years and she felt 
compelled to stand in support 
of the children of the American 
Horse School. 

She wrote to them 
expressing encouragement to 


not let those types of attitudes 
hamper their progress in 
educating themselves and the 
public and to stand strong 
together. 

In addition, Grow and 
most of her employees rallied 
around the school in one of 
the school’s fundraising efforts 
by buying T-shirts in support 
of school activities. Each shirt 
has the American Horse School 
logo framed by the words, “I 
support AMERICAN HORSE 
students and staff — Together 
we stand against RACISM. 

Grow, appearing in the front 
row, third from left, with some 
of her employees, founded 
JETA Corporation in 2004 and, 
these days, her $20 million 
company supplies over 50,000 
specialty hardware items to 
energy companies. 


DOJ proposes improvements to American Indian voting access 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
Department of Justice recently 
proposed legislation that would 
require states or localities whose 
territory includes part or all 
of Indian reservations, Alaska 
Native villages or other tribal 
lands to put at least one polling 
place on a site selected by the 
tribal government. 

“The Department of Justice is 
deeply committed to ensuring that 
every eligible individual is able 
to exercise his or her fundamental 
right to vote,” said Attorney 
General Loretta E. Lynch. “That’s 
why I am calling on Congress to 
help remove the significant and 
unnecessary barriers that for too 
long have confronted American 
Indians and Alaska Natives 
attempting to cast their ballots. 
The legislation we recommend 
today will make this nation 
stronger by extending meaningful 
voting opportunities to native 
populations, by encouraging full 
participation in our democratic 
institutions, and by bringing us 
closer to our most cherished 
ideals.” 

“As citizens of a nation 
founded upon the principles 
of liberty and equality, 

Native Americans have faced 
unacceptable barriers to 
participating in the franchise, 
a situation aggravated by a 
history of discrimination, poverty 
and — significantly — great 
distances from polling places,” 
said Acting Associate Attorney 
General Stuart Delery. “In spite 
of many reforms made possible 
by the Voting Rights Act and 


other measures, voting rates 
among Native Americans remain 
disproportionately low. The 
legislation proposed today would 
address this unacceptable gap and 
we look forward to working with 
Congress to see it enacted.” 

American Indians and Alaska 
Natives have faced significant 
obstacles that have prevented 
them from enjoying equal access 
to polling places and equal 
opportunities to cast a ballot. 

In addition to suffering from a 
long history of discrimination, 
the distance many American 
Indian and Alaska Native citizens 
must travel to reach a polling 
place presents a substantial and 
ongoing barrier to full voter 
participation. Following formal 
consultations with Indian tribes, 
the Department of Justice 
believes there is a pressing need 
for federal legislation to ensure 
equal access to voting by Native 
American voters. 

The Department of Justice 
recently sent a letter to Congress 
with a legislative proposal, which 
would ensure American Indian 
and Alaska Natives have access 
to at least one polling place in 
their communities to cast their 
ballots and require a number of 
additional obligations to ensure 
parity with other polling places. 

This legislative proposal, a 
stand-alone bill, would: 

• Enable Native Americans 
to vote on or near tribal lands 
by requiring any state or local 
election administrator whose 
territory includes part or all of 
an Indian reservation, an Alaska 


Native village or other tribal 
lands to locate at least one polling 
place in a venue selected, and 
made available for the purpose of 
conducting elections, by the tribal 
government. 

• Require states to make voting 
machines, ballots and other 
voting materials and equipment 
available at these tribally located 
polling places to the same extent 
that they are available at other 
polling places in the state. 

• Require states to provide 
compensation and other benefits 
to election officials and poll 
workers at these polling places 
to the same extent as at other 
polling places in the state. 

• Require states to use the 
same voting procedures at these 
polling places as at other polling 
places in the state — potentially 
including election-day voting, 
early voting, the hours during 
which polling places are open, the 
operation of voting mechanisms 
or systems, and same-day 
registration. 

• Allow states to meet their 
obligations by either creating 
new polling places or relocating 
existing ones. 

• Allow tribes with larger 
populations or land bases to 
request more than one polling 
place. 

• Make the states’ obligations 
contingent on the tribe filing a 
timely request and certifying 
that it has arranged for access to, 
and appropriate staffing for, the 
polling facility. 

• Require the tribe to ensure 
the staffers for the polling place 


are properly trained. 

• Require the tribe to ensure 
the polling place will be open and 
accessible to all eligible citizens 
who reside in the precinct, 
regardless of whether they are 
Indians or others. 

The Department of Justice 
is committed to ensuring equal 
access to voting for Native 
American voters. This proposal 
would address serious voting 
obstacles faced by citizens who 
are members of Indian tribes 
and Alaska Native villages; 
provide equal access to polling 
places for all eligible citizens, 
including members of tribes and 
villages; reinforce our nation’s 
commitment to the fundamental 
right to vote; and strengthen 
the government-to-government 
relationship between the United 
States and tribal nations. 

In 1975, recognizing the 
barriers to full participation 
Native Americans continued to 
confront, Congress expressly 
included American Indians and 
Alaska Natives as protected 
groups under the special 
provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act. Sections 4 and 5 of the 
Voting Rights Act prohibited 
many jurisdictions with large 
American Indian or Alaska 
Native populations from changing 
their voting laws until they could 
prove that the change would not 
create new barriers to effective 
participation. A number of 
jurisdictions with large Native 
American populations that have 
limited English proficiency — 
in six states, including Alaska 


— are also covered by Section 
203 of the Voting Rights Act, 
which requires bilingual election 
materials and assistance. 

Despite these reforms, 
participation rates among 
American Indians and Alaska 
Natives continue to lag behind 
turnout rates among other 
voters. For example, in Alaska, 
turnout among Alaska Natives 
often falls 15 to 20 or more 
percentage points below the 
turnout rate for other voters. The 
causes of these disparities are 
complex, but the reality is that 
political participation by Native 
Americans consistently trails that 
of others and unequal access to 
polling places is a significant 
contributing factor. 

Review the legislation at www. 
justice .gov/tribal/department- 
justice-proposes-legislation- 
improve-access-voting-american- 
indians-and-alaska. 


Moving ? 



-r aXI 


TRIBAL MEMBERS! 

When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where you 
are headed! 

(800) 251-6597 
enrol lment@saulttr ibe . net 
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Walking 

MARCELLA CAPRICCIOSO 

The road is long, there are 
mountains in our way, 

But we climb them a step 
every day 

Love lift us up where we belong 

Where the eagles cry on a 
mountain high 

Love lift us up where we belong 
Far from the worlds we know 
Up where the clear winds blow 

— Buffy Sainte-Marie, Will 
Jennings, Jack Nitzsche 

Marcella “Marcy” Jane 
Capriccioso, 62, passed away 
at Mary 
Washington 
Hospital in 
Fredericksburg, 

Va., on May 
12,2015, 
after a valiant 
15 -month 
battle against 
pancreatic 
cancer. A 
long-time resident of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., she was 
receiving intensive treatments 
at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, Md., and 
at Hematology-Oncology 
Associates of Fredericksburg. 
During her journey, she was 
proud to participate in studies 
aimed at improving the mortality 
rate of this particularly difficult 
cancer. In an effort to increase 
pancreatic cancer science 
focused on eradicating this 
disease, she encouraged support 
for the Sol Goldman Pancreatic 
Cancer Research Center at Johns 
Hopkins. 

“Sweet” is a word people 
often used to describe Marcy, 
but it does not do her justice. 

She was a strong, loving, funny 
and compassionate mother, wife, 
partner, daughter, sister, aunt, 
friend and grandmother. She 
was a fighter and her doctors 
in her final months and weeks 
often expressed amazement at 
her determination and progress 
in combating her disease. 
Throughout her life, she touched 
the lives of so many in a myriad 
of positive ways. The loved 
ones she left behind were truly 
blessed to know her, although 
for much too short a time. 

Marcy was born on May 25 , 
1952, in Detroit, Mich., to Toivo 
Rautanen and Evelyn Sooks (nee 
LaPointe) , who both preceded 
her in death, as did her brother, 
Melvin Rautanen. She graduated 
from Sault Area High School in 
1970 after moving as a teenager 
to the Sault from Chicago, 111., 
with her mother, whose family 
was from Drummond Island, 
Mich. She later attended Lake 
Superior State University in the 
Sault, taking classes in business 
administration. 

Marcy formerly worked 
for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians as an 
administrative assistant in the 
substance abuse department 
and as a pharmacy technician, 
a position she retired from 
in 2012. She was previously 
a licensed cosmetologist; an 
administrative assistant for Sault 
alternative education; a fill-in 
assistant at her late husband’s 
law firm; and a dedicated 
homemaker for much of the 
1980s and 1990s. Her earnings 


on 

as a nurse technician at South 
Chicago Community Hospital 
in the 1970s helped put her late 
husband through law school. 
While raising her family, she 
belonged to the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Christopher Columbus 
Hall in the Sault, and she 
took part in various quilting, 
knitting, crafting, genealogy 
and gardening clubs over the 
years. She was a citizen of 
the Sault Tribe and took much 
pride in her Native American 
heritage. Her Anishinaabe name 
was Awangkwe, which means 
“Woman of the Fog.” It was a 
name that delighted her, partly 
for its mysterious conotations. 

She is survived by her 
long-time partner, Daniel 
Harwood, sister, Melva 
Payment, both of the Sault 
as well as several nieces and 
nephews. Her husband, the 
late Robert Capriccioso of 
the Sault, whom she met at a 
Sherman Park dance in 1968 
and married in 1973, passed 
away in 1992. With Robert, 
she had three children who 
survive her: Robert Capriccioso 
II, married to Katrina Morgan 
in Fredericksburg, Va.; David 
Capriccioso, married to 
Samantha Sawruk in Bowie, 

Md.; and Jena Capriccioso of 
Traverse City, Mich. At the 
time of her passing, she had 
four grandchildren: Robert and 
Katrina’s children, Bella Grace 
and Loretto Arthur; and David 
and Samantha’s children, Olesia 
Mae and Audrey June. 

She alternated between her 
sons’ homes during the early 
stages of her treatment, and she 
resided with her son Robert 
and his family during her final 
months . One of her greatest 
sources of joy was spending 
time with her grandchildren. 

Visitation took place at 
Clark Bailey Newhouse Funeral 
Home in the Sault on May 22. 
Services were conducted at St. 
Joseph’s Church, where she 
was a long-time parishioner, 
on May 23 . Burial followed at 
Riverside Cemetery where she 
was laid to rest next to her late 
husband, in fulfillment of her 
wishes. The observances were 
followed by a luncheon at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in celebration of her 
life, graciously hosted by the 
Payment family as well as Kris 
Harwood-Causley, daughter of 
Daniel Harwood, and her family. 

Condolences may be 
shared with the family by 
contacting the funeral home at 
clarkbaileynewhouse .com . 

JOSEPH S. JONES 

Joseph Semion “Casey” 

Jones, 65, died on May 12, 

2015, at 
McLaren 
Northern 
Michigan 
in Petoskey, 

Mich. He was 
born on Sept. 

13, 1949, in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
to Joseph 
Semion Jones II and Violet 
Kelly Jones. 

As an infant on Lime Island, 
Casey became very ill and his 


doctor recommended he be 
taken to live on the mainland so 
Marion and Doris Houston cared 
for him in Stalwart. He later 
attended school in Pickford, 
Raber and Sault Ste. Marie. 
Casey joined the United States 
Army and proudly served his 
country in Vietnam. He was 
awarded numerous medals 
for his service, including the 
Bronze Star. Upon returning to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Casey tackled 
life head on, both in his work 
and having fun. He worked at 
Soo Building Supply, Three 
Mile Auto Salvage and Hillock 
Farms. Casey loved operating 
heavy equipment and worked 
for various contractors including 
Les Cheneaux Contracting and 
Norris Contracting where he 
made many good friends. He 
also enjoyed working with his 
trucking friends, Artie Lavigne, 
Bill Dowd, Ron Stubelton, 
and Gene McKechnie. With 
the catastrophic storm Katrina, 
Casey formed his own business, 
Goetzville Auto, and headed 
to the Gulf to work disaster 
relief in Louisiana, Texas and 
Mississippi. He truly enjoyed 
the South. Casey was a hard 
worker and a good friend to 
all. His final conscious minutes 
were at the wheel of his quad 
doing what he loved to do. 

Casey leaves behind his wife, 
Rose Anna (nee Weston) Jones, 
whom he married on Oct. 4, 
2002; children, Robert (Brenda) 
McKerchie, Joseph S. (Tammy 
Renard) McKerchie, Amy 
(Richard) Drilling and Jason 
(Amanda) Jones; adoptive son, 
Jonathon Kott; grandchildren, 
Mathew Smith, Andrew 
Smith, Krista McKerchie, 
Jocelyn (Cam) Hoy, Brandon 
(Emily Smith) McKerchie, Tia 
Drilling, Sequoya Drilling, 
Richie Drilling, Caden Jones 
and Carlee Jo Jones; great- 
grandson, Holden Hoy; step- 
children, Donald R. Crawford 
II, Jeremy (Jean) Crawford, 
Joseph E. Smith, Melissa M. 
Smith and Rose J. Smith; step- 
grandchildren, Donna Crawford 
Adams (fiance Robert Stronge), 
Tessa Crawford, Samantha 
Crawford, Heidi Crawford, 
Christopher Crawford, Eathon 
Crawford, Ebey Crawford, 

Reid Crawford, Jerry Crawford, 
Madeline Crawford, Kota Kott, 
Cory Smith, Cheyene Schuetter, 
Charles Schuetter and Michelle 
Smith; and siblings, Roberta 
(Michael) Paquette, Mary Jones 
Douglas, David (Marion) Jones, 
Marie (Brian) McConkey and 
Maureen (Doug) Egland. 

Casey was preceded in death 
by his parents, Joseph and Violet 
Jones and Marion and Doris 
Houston; brothers, Juan Paul 
“J.P.” Jones, Daniel Jones and 
George “Skip” Hudson; and 
sister and brother-in-law, Joanne 
and James Parr. 

A gathering to honor Casey’s 
life took place on May 20 at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building, in Sault Ste. Marie 
followed by services conducted 
by Brother John Hascall. 
Interment will be in Fairview 
Cemetery in Pickford Township 
at a later date. 

R. Galer Funeral Home, 

24549 S. M-129 in Pickford, 


Mich., served the family. 
Condolences may be sent 
to the family at www. 
rgalerfuneralhome .com . 

THOMAS J. SHAMPINE 

Thomas J. Shampine, 79, of 
Manistique, Mich., died on May 
10, 2015, at the Schoolcraft 
Medical Care 
Facility in 
Manistique. 

He was born 
on May 1 1 , 

1935, in 
Manistique, 
the son of 
Thomas F. 
and Margaret 
L. (nee 

Stone) Shampine and attended 
Manistique area schools. He was 
a graduate of Manistique High 
School and later served in the 
Michigan National Guard. 

On Sept. 3, 1955, he married 
the former Shirley M. DesJarden 
in Manistique, where they made 
their home and raised their 
children. 

Tom was formerly employed 
at Manistique Tool and Die, 
the Fisher Body Company in 
Pontiac, Mich., and lastly at 
Manistique Papers, Inc. until his 
retirement. 

He was a member of the First 
Baptist Church in Manistique, 
an elders committee of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians , the Stump Jumpers 
Club and formerly served 
on the Manistique Housing 
Commission Board. He enjoyed 
the outdoors, hunting, fishing, 
snowmobiling, cribbage and 
wood working. 

Tom is survived by his 
wife, Shirley M. Shampine 
of Manistique; son, Thomas 
R. Shampine of Manistique; 
grandchildren, Jake Shampine 
of Marquette and Kelly Knoll 
of Rochester Hills, Mich.; step- 
granddaughters, Julie Popour 
Olso of Lapeer, Mich., and Jill 
Popour Tracy of Clarkston; 
three great-grandchildren; sister, 
Colleen Cody of Manistique; 
nieces and nephews. 

In addition to his parents , he 
was preceded in death by his 
daughter, Laurie A. Shampine in 
1999. 

Visitation and services took 
place on May 15 at the First 
Baptist Church in Manistique 
with Reverend Jay Martin 
officiating. Burial will be in the 
Inwood Township Cemetery at 
Cooks. 

The Messier-Broullire Funeral 
Home of Manistique assisted the 
family with the arrangements. 
Online condolences may be 
expressed at www.mbfuneral. 
com. 

GRACE M. WISNISKI 

Grace Marie (nee 
McCormick) Wisniski, aged 91, 
of Manistee, 

Mich., died 
on April 
24,2015, 
at Munson 
Medical 
Center in 
Traverse City, 

Mich. She 
was born on 
Sept. 9, 1923, 

in Northport, Mich., daughter 






of the late James and Mary (nee 
Wachter) McCormick. 

Grace married James “Slug” 
Wisniski on Dec. 12, 1942, at 
Saint Joseph Catholic Church 
in Manistee. He preceded her in 
death on Dec. 21, 1957. 

Grace was an artistic person 
and as a young lady took singing 
lesson and loved to sing all of 
her life, she was also talented 
at playing the piano by ear. 

She had a green thumb when it 
came to growing flowers and 
enjoyed tending to her flower 
gardens. In her younger years, 
one of her favorite pastimes was 
bowling, having been active 
in the Manistee area bowling 
leagues. She was a member 
of the Catholic community of 
Manistee (Saint Mary of Mount 
Carmel Shrine Church), a Gold 
Star Wife and a past member of 
the Sweet Adelines. 

Grace is survived by her 
son and daughter in-law; 

James “Nipper” and Yolanda 
Wisniski of Onekama, Mich.; 
two daughters and a son in-law, 
Kathe and David Cabot and Rita 
Ballard all of Manistee, Mich.; 
nine grandchildren, Jami and 
Susie Wisniski, Jeff and Heidi 
Wisniski, Kirsten Wisniski, 

Stacy and Leah Peterson, Tiffany 
and John Schneider, Heather and 
Mike Chmielewski, Randi and 
Justin Dickerson, Ryan Ballard 
and Brodie Ballard; 17 great- 
grandchildren; and numerous 
nieces and nephews. 

She was preceded in death 
by five sisters, Violet, Justine, 
Janet, Margaret and Bette; and 
six brothers, Joseph at birth, 
Willie at the age of one, James, 
Donald, Douglas and Leon. 

According to Grace’s wishes, 
she was cremated and and a 
celebration of her life took 
place on May 1 at the Herbert 
Funeral Home in Manistee with 
Reverend John McCracken 
officiating. Private family 
services and interment will 
take place at Mount Carmel 
Cemetery also in Manistee at a 
later date. 

A memorial in Grace’s name 
will be established for the Grand 
Traverse Lighthouse Museum. 
Envelopes are available at the 
funeral home. Grace was a child 
of the lake. She was raised in 
the Grand Traverse Lighthouse. 
Grace’s father was a lighthouse 
keeper there. Since the closure 
of the lighthouse, it has been 
turned into a museum in honor 
of the McCormick family. 

Grace was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. She was the 
youngest of her 12 siblings and 
loved all animals, always trying 
to save them or nurse them back 
to health. Being raised on the 
lake all of her life, she enjoyed 
walking on the beach, swimming 
and collecting colored glass. 

She married her one true love, 
Aloizie James Wisniski. Grace 
was widowed when she was 
only 34 and never remarried. 

She is now wrapped in God’s 
arms along with her husband, 
brothers, sisters and her 
parents . 
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Sault Tribe members' birth announcements 


TUCKER D. BACHORSKI 

Tucker Daniel Bachorski 
was born on May 17, 2015, to 
Lindsay Shawano Cadreau and 


Matthew Bachorski of Yale, 



Mich. He weighed 8 pounds, 10 
ounces. 

Tucker was born in Petoskey, 
Mich., and has two half-brothers, 
Brody and Mason Bachorski of 
lower Michigan. He is also the 
nephew of Cheyenne Cadreau of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Tucker is the grandson of 
Kathy and George Alexander 
of Yale and the grandson of 
Clarence “Bouncer” and Christine 
Cadreau of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The new boy is also named 
Gii’waadenung Nodin by his 
Miishoo Cadreau. 


BRENNA R. STOREY 

Matt and Stacy Storey of 
Stalwart, Mich., are the par- 
ents of a daughter, Brenna Rae 
Storey, born on May 12, 2015, at 
McLaren Northern Michigan hos- 
pital in Petoskey. She weighed 7 



pounds, 7 ounces, and measured 
20.5 inches in length. 

She joins sisters Aubrey and 
Meredith Storey at home. 

Grandparents are Richard and 
Mary Storey of Pickford, Ron 
and Kathy Maleport of Sault Ste. 
Marie and Marty and Sharon 
LaJoie of Pickford. 

ADELAIDE M. WHITE 

Adelaide Marie White was 
born to proud parents Kevin and 
Shannon White of Milford, Ohio, 
on April 13, 2015. She weighed 8 
pounds, one ounce and measured 


20 inches in length. 
Grandparents are Mark and 


Fran White of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and Nick and Shirley 
Chemey of Milford, Ohio. 



NCAI on Tribal Equal Access to Voting Act of 2015 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
The U.S. Department of Justice 
recently proposed legislation 
(www.justice .gov/opa/pr/ 
department-justice-proposes- 
legislation-improve-access- 
voting-american-indians-and- 
alaska) to Congress designed to 


guarantee equal voting rights 
for Native Americans. Many 
Indian reservations and Alaska 
Native villages are located great 
distances from polling locations, 
which contributes to low voter 
participation rates among 
American Indians and Alaska 


Natives. 

DOJ Assistant Attorney 
General Peter Kadzik stated in a 
letter transmitting the proposed 
bill, “The Department of Justice 
is committed to ensuring equal 
access to voting for Native 
American voters. We believe 
the enclosed proposal would 
address serious voting obstacles 
faced by citizens who are 
members of Indian tribes .” 

The following are a few 
examples of the tremendous 
distances that Native voters 
encounter when attempting to 
vote: 

• Duck Valley Reservation 
— 104 miles from the nearest 
polling place in Elko, Nev., a 
two-hour, seven-minute drive). 

• Goshute Reservation — 163 
miles from the nearest polling 


place in Erda, Utah, a two-hour, 
47 -minute drive). 

• Hopi Tribe — 90 miles 
from the nearest polling place 
in Joseph City, Ariz., one-hour, 
43 -minute drive. 

• Navajo Nation (New 
Mexico) — Newcomb is 34 
miles from Tohatchi polling 
place and 58 miles from the 
nearest early voting location in 
Gallup. 

• Navajo Nation (Arizona) — 
The nearest polling place is in 
Kayenta, 44 miles (50 minutes) 
from Shonto. 

The legislation would require 
states whose territory contains 
Indian reservations or Alaska 
Native villages to provide a 
minimum of one polling place 
for each Indian tribe in a 
location of its own choosing. 


States also must make voting 
materials available and provide 
the same hours of operation 
and payment to poll workers 
at those locations as it does 
with all of its other locations. 
The obligation to provide 
polling places is contingent on 
an Indian tribe filing a timely 
formal request. 

“The right to vote is the 
bedrock of our democracy 
and must be ensured for 
Native people living on Indian 
reservations or in Alaska Native 
villages,” said Brian Cladoosby, 
President of the National 
Congress of American Indians. 
“We are very supportive of this 
legislation because it comes 
directly from discussions with 
tribal leadership.” 
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Kewadin Manistique 

21st Anniversary 

Saturday, June 20 

We’re Giving Away up to 
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Kewadin Christmas 

21st Anniversary 
Saturday, June 27 
We’re Giving Away up to 
HO, 000 in Cash & Credits! 

Kewadin Hessel 

21st Anniversary 
Saturday, July 18 
We ’re Giving Away up to 
s 8,000 in Cash & Credits! 
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Community Health's "Chopped Challenge" a big hit 



Chopped Challenge participants display their winning meal after the 
event. Taking first place were tribal board members Catherine Hollowed 
and Darcey Morrow and YEA members Morgan McQuiston, James 
Emrich, Savannah Hyde, Brittany Rzanca, Sara Weber and Aurora Kelly. 


The Sault Tribe Youth 
Education Activities (YEA) 
members and tribal board of 
directors had a blast recent- 
ly competing in a Chopped 
Challenge, the purpose of which 
was for all to interact in the 
preparation of healthful meals 
while creating awareness for 
more healthful and tasty school 
lunches. 

Teams were challenged to 
create meals in one hour and 15 
minutes, using four mystery box 
ingredients and unlimited supple- 
mental pantry items. The group 
creations were judged based on 
presentation of meals, ingredients 
used, taste, nutritional quality 
and sportsmanship. Challenges 
such as this can help students 
understand how to prepare meals 
and to make positive food selec- 
tions in the future. 


“I couldn’t be happier with the 
outcome! Both the tribal board 
and YEA members really got into 


it. It made me proud to see the 
enthusiasm they had for the com- 
petition,” said Jill Lawson, YEA 


Looking for former youth council members 


Calling all current and former 
youth council members from 
Youth Education and Activities. 

The passage of 2015 marks 
20 years of the Sault Tribe youth 
council and we want you to help 
us celebrate. 

Please friend us on Facebook 
(STtribalyouthcouncil or 
Celebrating 20 Years of TYC) to 
be part of the coming events and 
memories that 20 years of youth 
leading the way has done for us. 

Save the date — on Sept. 19, 
we will be having a TYC 20-year 
celebration feast. We invite cur- 
rent, former council and com- 
munity members to join us in an 
evening of good memories, good 
stories and good times. 

For more information, please 
call Dee Eggert at the Youth 
Education and Activities main 
office at (906) 635-7010. 

Calling all current 
and former youth 
council members 
from YEA! 



Alan Rabideau led future council members in creating the council 
bylaws. 



From left, Jeremy Snider, Karen S., and Barb Gravelle. 


McLean graduates from Escanaba high school 


T he family of Mitchell 
McLean proudly 
announces his gradua- 
tion from Escanaba High 
School. Mitchell plans to 
attend college in the fall 
for his general education 
classes before decid- 
ing on his career goals. 
Congratulations, Mitchell! 



McLean as a high school grad... 


.... and as an infant. 


Patricia Walker earns EMT basic certification 


T he family of Patricia 
Walker announces 
the completion of her 
EMT basic certifica- 
tion from Bay Mills 
Community College. 
Patricia plans to pursue 
her EMT advanced cer- 
tification and continue 
into a paramedic pro- 
gram. Congratulations, 
Patty! 



Walker as a graduate of BMCC and as a young girl. 




coordinator. “We made sandwich- 
es to be on the safe side, but the 
students chose to eat the meals 
they created. This must mean the 
event was a success.” 

This Chopped Challenge was 


made possible by the Sault Tribe 
Community Health Partnerships 
to Improve Community Health 
grant. For more information, visit 
www.UP4health.org or email 
community health @ saulttribe .net. 



Killips wins award 

Hunter Killips was the outstanding 
drafting student of the third quarter at Sault 
High Career Center. He was also the 2015 
Outstanding Student in Drafting and Design 
Technology at the Career Center awards on 
May 18. 


OJIBWE LANGUAGE & 
CULTURE TEACHER 

Indian Community School 
Franklin, Wisconsin 

The Indian Community School has an opening for an Ojibwe 
Language and Culture Teacher to instruct Native American 
students in K4 through 8th grade. The position is located in 
Franklin, Wisconsin, on a 100+ acre campus including prairies, 
forest and naturally landscaped grounds. The school is a mod- 
ern and unique building designed to honor Native American 
culture and values. 

This position is responsible for: 

• Teaching Ojibwe language and culture in a classroom 
setting 

• Assisting in the development of Native Language curricu- 
lum 

• Collaborating with teachers in planning and implementing 
cultural activities 

• Providing translation of words, phrases, commands and 
other written material 

• Providing Ojibwe resources and to locate guest speakers 
for cultural instruction 

• Collaborates with students and teachers to integrate Native 
Language and Culture throughout the school environ- 
ment. 

• Participates in the school-wide student mentor program 
creating a community that embraces each one of its chil- 
dren with love, care and respect while teaching traditional 
values. 

Qualifications for this position include: 

• Knowledge of Ojibwe Language is essential to teach chil- 
dren and adults. 

• Fluency preferred but not required. 

• Experience is preferred, but not necessary for hiring. 

• Knowledge of and/or experience working with urban 
children and/or American Indian cultures, communities, 
and students preferred. 

• Evidence of current certification by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is preferred but not required 

The Indian Community School offers competitive wages and 
an excellent benefits package including an attractive 401(k). 
Relocation benefits may be available. Interested candidates 
should send a resume and cover letter to: 

Bonnie Thielecke 
HR Director 

Indian Community School 
10405 West St. Martins Road 
Franklin, WI 53132 
Thielecke_b@ics-milw.org 

ICS is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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White House honors foster care "Champions of Change" 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - On 
Tuesday, May 19, the White 
House honored 12 former foster 
youth as “Champions of Change” 
who are making a difference in 
their communities. In addition 
to honoring these young people 
for their courage, resilience and 
contributions, the event will also 
highlight their commitment to 
furthering their education. The 
event will showcase the stories 
and work of these inspirational 
leaders as a part of National 
Foster Care Month. The program 
will feature remarks by U.S. 
Secretary of Education Arne 
Duncan and Deputy Assistant to 


the President for Urban Affairs, 
Justice and Opportunity Roy L. 
Austin Jr. 

The Champions of Change 
( www. whitehouse .gov/ 
champions) program was created 
as an opportunity for the White 
House to feature individuals 
doing extraordinary things to 
empower and inspire members 
of their communities. The event 
was streamed on the White House 
website. To learn more about 
the White House Champions of 
Change program, visit www. 
whitehouse .gov/champions . 

Among the young men and 
women of all ancestries named 


Champions of Change were 
Daryle Conquering Bear Crow 
and Eriq Swiftwater of the Oglala 
Sioux from the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation. 

Crow is the Healthy Living 
Program assistant at the Denver 
Indian Family Resource Center 
and is in his senior year of 
college, on his way to receiving a 
bachelor’s in human development 
and sports. A proud member 
of the Oglala Sioux, he speaks 
nationwide about Native youth 
who experience the child welfare 
system and advocates for the 
enforcement of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act. Crow served on 


advisory boards for the National 
Council of Juvenile and Family 
Court Judges, the National 
Resource Center for Tribes and 
Casey Family Programs. He 
collaborates and has interned with 
the National Indian Child Welfare 
Association and currently sits 
on the North American Council 
on Adoptable Children board of 
directors. Daryle Conquering 
Bear Crow is a senior at Oregon 
State University. 

Swiftwater is 19 years old and 
a freshman in college studying 
business education and plays on 
his university’s football team. A 
graduate of Oelrichs High School 


in Oelrichs, South Dakota, he 
served as class president, set 
records in football, basketball 
and track, and graduated as 
class salutatorian, receiving 
three academic scholarships 
and one athletic scholarship to 
play football Black Hills State 
University. At the age of 12, 
Swiftwater and his five siblings 
were placed in foster care, and 
separated into two different 
homes. He is currently involved 
with the South Dakota Gear Up 
program as a youth guest speaker, 
sharing his story and mentoring 
students in high schools across 
the reservation. 


GED program takes summer break 


Congratulations to our 2015 
adult education graduates ! The 
GED program began summer 
break on May 22, 2015. GED 
classes will resume for the 2015- 
lb school year on Sept. 14, 2015. 

For those students continuing 
or enrolling in an adult education 
program this fall, please consider 


setting time aside this summer to 
improve your math and language 
arts skills. An excellent resource 
is the Michigan eLibrary at mel. 
org. Selecting “practice tests” 
from the home page will take you 
to the Learning Express Library 
where you can create a free 
account and access GED study 


and practice resources (inside 
the “High School Equivalency 
Center”). 

For more information, contact 
Tanya Pages at (906) 632-6098 
or tpages@eup.kl2.mi.us. You 
may also call the Consolidated 
Community School Services main 
office at (906) 495-7305. 


Sault support group meeting times 


Families Against Narcotics 
meetings —FAN meets on the 
third Wednesdays of every month 
at 5:30 p.m. at the Huntington 
Bank meeting room in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

For more information, call 
203-8959, email chippewa@fam- 
iliesagainstnarcotics.org or visit 


www.familiesagainstnarcotics . 
org. The next meeting is June 17. 

Prescription Drug Abuse 
Support Group — Have you 
experienced loss, heartbreak or 
diminished relationships due to 
someone else’s use of prescrip- 
tion drugs? The Prescription Drug 
Abuse Support Group meets 


on the first and third Mondays 
of each month at 6 p.m. at the 
Huntington Bank in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Coming meetings are on June 
15, July 6 and July 20. 

Please call Linda at (906) 440- 
7252 or Suzy at 248-3545 for 
more information. 
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CHALLENGE 

JUNE 6 - AUG 1 


EARN WELLNESS 
POINTS BY: 




Logging 

physical activity 


Eating fruits 
& vegetables 


Being/staying 

tobacco-free 


^ Shopping at v 
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LEARN MORE & REGISTER TODAY! 


iV) UP^Health UP4HEALTH.ORG 
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Supported by the Sault Tribe Partnerships to Improve Community Health Project 
Made possible with funding from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 


Medical transportation 


for elders provided 


Medical appointment trans- 
portation for elders does not 
include emergency and surgical 
transportation. Call in advance 
to reserve transportation at 635- 
4971 or (888) 711-7356. 

How does one use the 
Transportation Program? Call 
Elder Services at 635-4971 or 
toll free (888) 711-7356, ask for 
transportation and the appropri- 
ate fee schedule. Call as far in 
advance as possible to reserve 


your transportation. 

You will need to provide the 
date, time and place of your 
medical appointment as well as 
your physician’s name, address 
and phone number. 

Applicable fees: Local des- 
tinations, $5 round-trip; out of 
town, 1-hour destinations, $10 
round-trip; out of town, 1.5 -hour 
destinations, $15 round trip; out 
of town, 2-hour destinations, 

$20 round trip. 


Wood takes the wheel for 
Elder Services in west end 


Sault Tribe Elder Service wel- 
comes Mary Wood as our new 
driver for the west end. She looks 
forward to working with our 
elders. 

Ms. Wood joined the tribe’s 
team 12 years ago. She worked 
at the hotel in Manistique until 
it closed and started a 10-year 
career in food and beverage man- 
agement with Kewadin Casinos 
in Christmas, then St Ignace and 
Manistique in July of 2014. 

Ms. Wood is a lifelong resident 
of Manistique with three children 
and five grandchildren. 

She looks forward to help- 
ing elders who need assistance 
with transportation for medical 
appointments. 


Information is available 
through Sault Tribe Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 



Everyday 


making a 


Dedicated to local, friendly 
member services: 

■ FREE Checking 

■ Low Rate Loans 

■ Mortgages 

■ VISA* Credit Cards 

■ Nationwide Shared Branching 

■ Mobile & Online Banking 

Learn more at www.300c00p.G0m 
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Spring cleaning at the Wequayoc Cemetery 




Photos by Rick Smith 

In spite of a threat of rain on May 15, a crew of folks brought lawn care implements and cleaning supplies to 
the cemetery in St. Ignace Township near Pontchartrain Shores, Mich., to tidy the grounds after a long win- 
ter. Above, Ms. Phyllis Colegrove hard at work hand trimming the growth around a veteran’s grave marker. 
Pontchartrain Shores is on Saint Martin Bay, about eight miles west northwest of Hessel, Mich. The cemetery 
is on the north side of M-134, 3.7 miles east of the intersection with 1-75. The cemetery was passed from 
private ownership to Sault Tribe in 2013. It was also known as the Bishop Baraga Cemetery and the Indian 
Village Cemetery before it became the Wequayoc Cemetery. 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians Jobs 


Otto Hyslop scrubs accumulations of grime off of grave stones with the 
help of his granddaughter, Mary Jane Cadotte. 



Sault Tribe Board Unit III Director Bridgett Sorenson pauses to speak 
with Dell Powers as Sault Tribe Associate Executive Director Angeline 
Boulley and Dell’s wife, Pam Powers, continue with their tasks. 



More of the crew cleaning the Wequayoc Cemetery. 


If, interested in any of the 
positions, call toll free at (866) 
635-7032, email stemployment@ 
saulttribe.net or apply online at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Governmental openings 
in Sault Ste. Marie and 
Kincheloe: 

Diabetes program manager, 
full time/regular, open until 
filled. 


Staff pharmacist, full time/ 
regular, open until filled. 

Budget analyst, full time/regu- 
lar, open until filled. 

Cook (Elder Services), part 
time/regular, open until filled. 

Governmental openings in 
Manistique: 

Police officer, full time/regu- 
lar, open until filled. 

Community health educator, full 


time/regular, open until filled. 

Kewadin Casinos openings 
in Sault Ste. Marie: 

Electrician, full time/regular, 
open until filled. 

Marketing director, full time/ 
regular, open until filled. 

Website administrator, full 
time/regular, open until filled. 

Restaurant manager I, full 
time/regular, open until filled. 
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Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 

Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
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Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 
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Students at JKL Bahweting School display imaginative works at Evening of the Arts 



Above, colorful masks. Above right, a sculpture created from adhesive tape and other materials. 



Deer hide pouches and arrow heads. 


The labors of students in all grades at JKL Bahweting School in Sault Ste. Marie was seen, 
heard and enjoyed by all attending the 2015 Evening at the Arts at the school on May 21. 
Students produced fascinating paintings, sculptures, carvings, ceramics, mobiles and music 
and other works. From modern materials and methods displayed left and below to the tradition- 
al American Indian arts and crafts displayed above, above right and right, it is obvious a lot of 
time and effort went into making all of the pieces from deer hide suspended on a student-made 
rack to sculptures made from adhesive tape. Some of the items at the art show conveyed wim- 
sical cheer while others were more like constrution projects serving specific purposes. 



Above, display of works from the ezhichigeying classes where students learn about ways of making tra- 
ditional American Indian items such as snowsnakes, flutes and other artifacts. Below, cattail dolls. 




Manistique Area 


HOST DRUM: 
Bahweting Singers 

CO-HOST DRUM: 

Four Thunders 

INVITED DRUM: 

Mukkwa Giizhik 

HEAD VETERAN: 

Tracy Heath 

HEAD MALE DANCER: 

Donald Shelifoe Jr. 


HEAD FEMALE DANCER: 

Rita Boulley 

MASTER OF CEREMONY: 

Timothy Derwin, Sr. 

ARENA DIRECTOR: 

Timothy (TJ) Derwin 

FIREKEEPER: 

Joe Wallace 


Public Invited and Welcome 

Free Admission 


7 cuipV 

Vendors, Traders, or Public can 
call for information to: 
Viola Neadow at (906) 341-6993 or 
1-800-347-7137 


Saturday & Sunday 


Held behind Manistique Tribal 
Community Center 

5698 Highway US 2 • Manistique, MI 
NEXT TO THE KEWADIN CASINO 


Grand Entries: 

Saturday 1 p.m. & 7 p.m. 
Sunday Noon 

Feast Meal: Saturday 5 p.m. 

Please bring a dish to pass for the feast meal on Saturday 

Crazy Auction: Saturday 

Before the feast meal 


No drugs, politics or alcohol allowed. No dogs allowed. 
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Unusual plush dolls. Below, sculptures of unusual creatures. Colorful suspended paper fish and equally colorful sculptures. 





Welcome to Our 34th Annual 

Sault Tribe Maawanj i ’ id i ng 
Mnaadendaanaa Nbiish Jingtamok 


Honoring Our Mother Earth 

POW wow 

July 10-12, 2015 

Tribal Powwow Grounds off Shunk Road in Sault Ste. Marie, MI 

THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO ATTEND. Entrance is from Baawating Drive off Shunk Road on the Reservation. 



Head Dancers to be selected for each session on site. 

Friday Night Open Drum 

Saturday Grand Entry 1 & 7 p.m. Feast 5 p.m. 

Sunday Grand Entry 1 p.m. 

Registration Saturday 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Blessing of the Powwow Grounds on Tuesday, July 8 at 1 1 a.m. 
Summer Gathering on Thursday, July 9 - 

Sunrise Ceremony & continue throughout the day at the Wabeno Lodge 
on Powwow Grounds 

Kids’ Carnival Friday, July 10 from 4:30-6:30 p.m. 




iT 


HOST DRUM: 

Eyabay - 
Red Lake, MN 
Battle River - 

Red Lake, MN 

HEAD O GITCHID AA: 


CO-EMCEES: 
Josh Homminga - 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 

Joe Medicine - 

Harbor Springs, MI 

ARENA DIRECTOR: 
Keith Smith - 

Red Lake, MN 

Winner Take All 
Specials with Prizes 
MEN 

18 & over -$300 
13-17 -$200 
6 - 12 -$100 
Hand Drum Contest 
1st Place - $300 
2nd Place - $200 
3rd Place - $100 

WOMEN 
18 & over -$300 
13-17 -$200 
6 - 12 -$100 
Two-Step Contest 
1st Place - $75 
2nd Place - $50 
3rd Place- $25 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Visit www.saulttribe.net or Find our Event on Facebook 

General Information, Drums, Dancers: Jackie Minton, Powwow Chairwoman 906-203-4977 
Vendor Information: Linda Grossett 906-440-1470 
Summer Gathering: Les Ailing 906-203-5521 

Native Dancers, Singers and Vendors only! Singers, Dancers and Vendors must show proof of tribal affiliation at registration, or 
upon request of the Powwow Committee. No Dogs On Powwow Grounds. No Outside Raffles. 

Electricity is limited. Vendors are encouraged to use generators if they have them. Generators must be baffled! 


Absolutely No Drugs, Alcohol or Politics. 
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JKL students learn 


By Rick Smith 

Nope, it’s not what it sounds 
like. The kids are not snoozing 
in the sun. They are learning to 
make things much in the way of 
the ancients. 

At JKL Bahweting School in 
Sault Ste. Marie, middle school 
students can elect to take classes 
in ezhichigeying (Ojibwe for, 
roughly paraphrasing, “the way 
we do or make something”). One 
of those ways is flint knapping, 
a technique of chipping stone 
to produce tools and other 
useful items. Students in grades 
six through eight have the 
opportunity each year to learn 
and hone a craft originating from 
the Stone Age. Another of the old 
ways is tanning deer hides. 

“Flint knapping is done every 
year. Hide tanning has only 
been done a few times, but this 
is the first time students are 
actually doing a complete start 
to finish hide,” said Dr. Chris 
Gordon, who teaches Anishinaabe 
language and culture at the 
school. “In the past we have had 
students do a little work at each 
stage with a hide already prepared 
for each stage. Depending on how 
this works out, we may make this 
an every year project,” he said. 

Gordon teaches knapping 
throughout the school year and 
students have opportunities to 
make various items. “I have 
to credit Mr. Bill Morrison for 
bringing flint knapping to our 
school,” Gordon noted, “and 
being my first teacher for the 



Photo by Rick Smith 
A student knaps Keokuk flint with 
hammer fashioned from elk horn. 
Other chipping tools include cop- 
per tubing and rocks, 
ancient skill. I took over teaching 
it when Mr. Morrison retired. 

He learned the skill from Tom 
Graham, an Anishinaabe elder 
from southern Ontario.” 

Gordon indicated the hide 
tanning instruction was brought 
to the school by an invitation 
to a good friend of his by the 
name of Jim Miller (Wyandot). 
Miller has tanned hides for a 
few decades and is a traditional 
skills instructor by trade at his 
Willow Winds workshops and 
camps in Mikado, Mich. “We 
were lucky enough to have Jim 
conduct a few workshops over 
the years as I certainly wasn’t 
experienced enough to attempt 


about knapping and tanning 


tanning by myself back then,” 
Gordon explained. “I’m not 
sure if anyone before me did 
tanning workshops, but this is my 
sixteenth year and this will be 
the fourth or fifth time students 
will learn about tanning. It is 
definitely the first for the students 
doing nearly all the work from 
start to finish.” 

Many knowledgeable people 
have contributed to Gordon’s 
skills in Anishinaabe techniques 
over the years, people such as 
the renowned traditional and 
contemporary craftsman Ron 
Paquin. “There are many others 
out there with traditional skills 
and knowledge that can’t be 
replicated in a book,” Gordon 
said, “and, unfortunately, there 
is little time to include them 
in our schools.” But, he later 
added conversely, “We have a 
tremendous opportunity at our 
school for students to take part in 
traditional Anishinaabe life skills 
which they can take with them.” 

Historically, Gordon noted, 
some of the finished student 
knapping works are displayed 
in the school’s annual year- 
end art show. While winning a 
competition to top off the sense 
of accomplishment in creating 
something is nice, “The real pride 
comes when students can see a 
finished product,” said Gordon. 

Other creative projects 
students might pursue while 
studying ezhichigeying could be 
snow snakes, cattail dolls, flutes, 
leather pouches and other items. 



Photos by Rick Smith 

Above, Dr. Chris Gordon checks a student’s work as others knap stones 
with elk horns, copper tipped dowels and rocks. Below, middle school 
students help Dr. Gordon stretch a deer hide as JKL elementary stu- 
dents observe. 




Photo by Chris Gordon 

Removing hair and other matter from a deer hide is one of the first of 
many steps in the tanning process. 
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Book puts Indian mascots into historical context 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. — 
Twenty- first-century efforts 
to legitimize American Indian 
athletic team names and mascots 
miscast tribal history, argues 
the author of a book examining 
the history of American Indian 
imagery in college sports and 
exposing its ties to a crisis of 
identity among white, middle- 
class men. 

Under pressure from the 
NCAA, American Indians and 
others, many colleges have 
dropped their use of American 
Indian team names and mascots. 
The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association granted waivers to 
a few schools, including Florida 
State University, which has the 
support of the Florida Seminole 
Tribe for its use of the Seminole 
nickname. 

“There were no American 
Indian tribes involved in the 
creation of these identities, so 
why would colleges go to them 
for approval now?” said Jennifer 
Guiliano, assistant professor of 
history at Indiana University- 
Purdue University Indianapolis 
and author of Indian Spectacle: 
College Mascots and the Anxiety 
of Modem America. 

Contrary to popular thought, 
mascots do not represent the 
history of particular tribes, but 


rather they commingle Native 
identities across historical periods 
and tribal lines, the professor 
said. 

Guiliano said Indian Spectacle 
points out that “none of the 
mascots were created with 
accurate tribal representation.” 

“The Illinois mascot isn’t 
an Illinois Indian, it’s a Sioux 
Indian,” she said. “The Florida 
State mascot takes elements of 
Seminole identity but also takes 
elements of Plains Indian identity, 
same with the Fighting Sioux in 
North Dakota. They don’t really 
represent the Lakota Indians, they 
represent this generic public idea 
of what an Indian was.” 

In Indian Spectacle, Guiliano 
traces the origins of American 
Indian mascots to the creation 
of the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign’s mascot 
Chief Illiniwek. 

Representations of Indians 
became “tied to mascotry in 
the 1 920s when the University 
of Illinois — in an attempt to 
create a half-time spectacle for 
its band performance — merges 
with Indian representation,” said 
Guiliano, who teaches in the IU 
School of Liberal Arts at IUPUI. 

Looking at the history of the 
creation and spread of American 
Indian mascots and imagery, one 


Blanchard throws first 
pitch at Tigers game 



Sault Tribe member Rod Blanchard threw out the first pitch at a Detroit 
Tiger Game at Comerica Park on May 12. A native of Gould City and a 
graduate of Engadine High School and Northern Michigan University, 
Blanchard is the son of Vivian and the late Edmund Blanchard of Gould 
City and the Port Director of Customs and Border Protection at the Port 
of Detroit. A large group of family and friends including his 93-year- 
old mother and many from the Upper Peninsula attended the game. 
Blanchard lives in Allen Park, Mich, with his wife, Carol, and daughter, 
Megan. 


finds middle-class men who are 
facing identity issues, Guiliano 
said. 

In the face of challenges to 
their identity — immigration, 
urbanization and industrialization 
— white middle-class men in the 
1920s and 1930s used American 
Indian culture and imagery to 
reduce their anxiety about who 
they were and what mattered, 
according to Guiliano, who as 
a youth attended University of 
Illinois games and watched Chief 
Illiniwek perform. Competitive 
sports provided an arena in which 
men could legitimately act out 
their anxieties and celebrate 
their identity by cheering on 
misguided, narrow perceptions of 
American Indians as inherently 
violent, she said. 

“Because it was a moment 
when they couldn’t test their 
masculinity on the battlefield — 
America wasn’t fighting a war — 
the sort of battle on the football 
field became a replacement 
on how you could prove your 
masculinity,” Guiliano said. Men 
who weren’t good enough to play 
chose to be in the band or to be 
ardent fans, and they adopted the 
Indian identity to alleviate their 
anxiety over societal changes, 
according to the professor. 

Barbecued pork loin 

Ingredients: 

3 lbs. boneless pork loin 
Dry rub: 

1 cup brown sugar 
3 tbs. chili powder 

1 tbs. granulated onion powder 

2 tsp. granulated garlic powder 
Filling: 

V 2 cup apple butter 

Wood chips (maple, birch, 
cherry, apple, tag-alder, oak, 
mesquite or hickory) 

Start grill. Combine everything 
except pork, apple butter and 
wood chips in large bowl. Dry 



JENNIFER 
'! GUILIANO 


roast with paper towels. Rub 
softened butter all over pork. Rub 
meat with dry rub mixture. To 
form a pocket for apple butter, 
cut a slit almost through roast 
lengthwise, leaving ends closed. 
Spread apple butter in pocket. 

Enclose chips in packet made 
from aluminum foil. Poke holes 
in it to release smoke. Split coals 
into two piles or turn on outside 
burners of gas grill. Place chips 
on fire. 

Make drip pan from heavy- 
duty foil folding the sides upward 
and crimping in corners. Fold top 


edge downward to brace drip pan. 
Place between charcoal beds, add 
two cups water to pan. Place meat 
on grill between charcoal beds, 
cover, reduce heat or close vents 
halfway. Cook for half-hour. 
Check temperature in thickest 
part of roast, done at 145F, most 
people prefer about 15 OF. 

Slice into half-inch thick 
rounds and serve on a platter 
surrounded by salad greens or 
flowering kale. 

Enjoy. 

From the kitchen of Bob 
Flowers. 



Flags are available for sale 
in the following sizes: 



3x5 foot $50 


18- x 24-inch 
wood dowel 
gold fringe 
$30 


^ 3- x 5-inch stick flag $3 



DISPLAY YOUR 
TRIBAL FLAG! 


Get Your Own Official Flag of Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians! 

THREE WA YS TO ORDER — 

Email: slucas@saulttribe.net 

Call Local: 906-632-6398 
Call Toll-Free: 800-793-0660 

Mail: 

Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
Attn: Sherrie Lucas 
531 Ashmun St. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

THREE WAYS TO PAY— 

Pay by Check, Money Order or Credit 
Card! 


Please add 6% sales tax and shipping: $4.50 for 
the first item and $1 for each additional item. 
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New state program certifies experts 
to meet demand for wild mushrooms 


By Rick Smith 

Michigan recently started 
training and certifying approved 
wild mushroom experts so that 
grocers and restaurants can 
safely capitalize on a surge in 
the popularity of wild fungi. 

Avid life-long wild food gatherer 
and editor of the Sault Tribe 
newspaper, Jennifer Dale-Burton 
was among the first to achieve 
state certification as a wild 
mushroom expert. 

The burgeoning market for 
wild mushrooms, according to the 
state, was bypassing Michigan 
markets due to a standing state 
food code requiring buyers to buy 
the wild edibles exclusively from 
sources where the mushrooms 
have been inspected and deemed 
safe by state approved experts. 
But, just as it is difficult for the 
untrained eye to differentiate 
between a tasty wild mushroom 
and a deadly look-alike, so it 



Jennifer Dale-Burton, among the 
first to receive state certification 
as an expert in wild mushrooms, 
as seen below. 



was that mushroom experts had 
no obvious signs to distinguish 
them from anyone else. Hence 
the state’s new Wild- foraged 
Mushroom Identification 
Certification Program. 

The Michigan Department 
of Agriculture and Rural 
Development worked with 
Midwest American Mycology 
Information (mycology is the 
study of fungi), the Institute 
for Sustainable Living, Art and 
Natural Design and the Michigan 
Farmers Market Association in 
developing the program to train 
and test wild mushroom experts. 

The full-day training sessions 
focus on the biology and 
characteristics of mushrooms 
along with working hands- 
on with specimens under 
the guidance of mycologists 
(scientific specialists). Those 
wishing to become certified must 
pass a test with a minimum score 
of 80 percent or higher. Once 
certified, the credential is valid 
for five years. 

So far, certification classes 
have taken place in Traverse 
City and Marquette. The classes 
are primarily for those pursuing 
commercial ends, but anyone 
interested enough to pay the fee 
is welcome. More information is 
available through Chris Wright of 
Midwest American Mycological 
Information at chris @ 
midwestmycology.org or visit 
www.midwestmycology.org. 

“Although the requirement for 
becoming an approved mushroom 
identification expert has been part 
of the Michigan Food Law for 
several years, our state has seen 
huge growth in both the demand 
for local products, including 
wild-foraged mushrooms, and 
the number of people interested 
in getting into mushroom 
harvesting and sales,” said Kevin 


DNR map gives folks a 
hand in hunt for morels 


The Michigan Department 
of Natural Resources produced 
an interactive map highlighting 
the state’s 2014 wildfires and 
prescribed burns more than 10 
acres in size to help mushroom 
hunters of morel mushrooms. 

“Morels are often found where 
large fires occurred the previous 
year,” explained Paul Kollmeyer, 
resource protection manager for 
the DNR. “Each spring we get 
calls from people seeking details 
on those sites to hunt morels. We 
created this map to give people 
the information they seek in a 
mobile-friendly, easily accessible 
package.” 

The interactive Mi-Morels 
map provides forest cover 
type information, latitudes 
and longitudes and state land 
boundary information. 

Morels commonly sprout in 
places burned by wildfires or 
prescribed burns with a forested 
cover type, grass or sunlit open 
settings are less likely to produce 
the tasty fungi. 

“While the map provides 
details on cover type burned, 


it’s up to the user to investigate 
whether morel mushrooms are 
growing any place on the map,” 
Kollmeyer said. “Just because 
a spot is marked on the map 
doesn’t mean morels will be 
growing at the area identified. 
We’re providing a resource, but 
it’s up to the hunters to head out 
to see what’s available. Whether 
you find morels, a day spent in 
the woods enjoying the spring 
beauty is a day well spent.” 

The information in the map on 
burn locations, state forest cover 
type and state land boundaries 
are available for users to interact 
with and download via the DNR 
Open Data portal. This site 
gives the citizens and public 
land users of Michigan access to 
Michigan DNR spatial data and 
information. 

The Michigan Department 
of Natural Resources is 
not responsible for the 
incorrect identification of 
morel mushrooms. For more 
information on safe mushroom 
hunting, visit the DNR’s website. 


Besey, director of the Food and 
Dairy Division of the Michigan 
Department of Agriculture and 
Rural development in a release. 
“The new certification program 
will help provide proper training 
and approval, while assuring 
public health with regard to the 
identification, sale, purchase, 
preparation and service of wild- 
foraged mushrooms.” 

Dale-Burton, a Sault Tribe 
member, indicated wild 
mushroom experts are not 
mycologists, “This new program 
designates 20 wild fungi varieties 
as salable in Michigan,” she 
noted. “You have to know 
those species inside and out, 
any poisonous ‘look-alikes,’ 
the poisonous mushrooms of 
Michigan in general and have a 
sound operating knowledge of the 
regulations.” 

She described the marketable 


varieties as easily identifiable 
choice edibles that have no 
poisonous imitators. A list of the 
wild mushrooms allowed on the 
market in Michigan is at www. 
midwestmycology.org, under the 
Mushroom Study page. 

Dale-Burton inherited foraging 
for nutrition in the forests from 
her mother, who started taking 
Dale-Burton along on gathering 
trips even before actually giving 
birth to her. “She grew up 
picking wild berries of all kinds, 
hazelnuts and so forth, as well as 
a lot of fishing,” she said. “I have 
many happy memories of doing 
the same.” 

Dale-Burton admired wild 
mushrooms on her forays into 
the forests, but she never ate 
any until she met her husband 
about a decade ago. “His family 
gathered and ate a wide variety of 
wild mushrooms,” she explained. 


“We love to fish and hunt and to 
be in the woods, so we started 
gathering wild leeks, fiddleheads, 
hazelnuts and so forth, in addition 
to mushrooms. We are always 
interested in learning more and 
trying more. We gather in a 
sustainable, respectful way.” 

Dale-Burton indicated some 
of the main benefits of gathering 
wild fare are having free healthful 
gourmet “superfoods,” security 
in knowing grocery stores are 
not absolute necessities and 
exercising complete control over 
how your food is handled and 
produced from harvest to fork. 
Besides that, she said, “It’s also 
what you could call ‘no money 
fun. ’ I would rather be out in the 
woods than anyplace else.” 

Dale-Burton has no immediate 
commercial plans for her new 
credential, but she is open to 
possibilities. 



Home Equity Loans 


Community People You Know 


The money you've been needing might be as close as your own 
front door. You can use the equity on your home for all sorts of 
good reasons. Like consolidating bills or educational expenses. See 
us about a home equity loan. We're an equal housing lender. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 


“We’re Right Here 
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Website supports local ecological 

From getting info to getting dollars, website points the way 


By Rick Smith 

Those who have a hankering 
to restore natural surroundings 
in their locales to healthy 
states should explore the 
options available at www.epa. 
gov/communities. Billed as 
“Resources for Local Officials 
and Community Members,” it 
is a one-stop directory for the 
convenience of local government 
officials and community members 
alike who want to tackle complex 
local environmental issues. 

The site is brought to you 
by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Visitors will find three 
options on the main page, two 
for local officials and one for 
basic community residents. 

The first option for officials 
links visitors to the Local 
Government Environmental 
Assistance Network, which 
helps local governments with 
environmental management 
concerns. Another link fields 
questions for network and a third 
concerns financing opportunities. 
The second guides officials to the 
National Resource Network for 
information and technical help in 
support of economic growth and 
revitalization. Additional links are 


Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources Director 
Keith Creagh recently applauded 
a published decision from the 
Michigan Court of Appeals that 
upholds a 2011 Invasive Species 
Order issued by the department 
prohibiting Russian boar in 
Michigan. 

“This decision provides 
important protections for natu- 
ral and agricultural resources in 
Michigan,” said DNR Director 
Keith Creagh. 

He added, “The ruling pro- 
vides additional clarity around 
this issue and is a strong affirma- 
tion of DNR policies intended to 
protect the state’s forests, fields 
and farms from this invasive 
species.” 

The Court of Appeals ruling 
overturns a March 2014 deci- 
sion from the Marquette County 
Circuit Court. The 3-0 Appeals 
Court decision holds that the 
Invasive Species Order “meets 
constitutional standards in all 
respects” and remains in effect in 
Michigan. 

In Michigan almost all feral 
swine - that is, swine outside 
of captivity - are Russian boar. 
Russian boar are not native to 
Michigan. 

All Russian boar in the wild 
were either introduced inten- 
tionally into the wild or escaped 
from captivity. 

The Invasive Species Order 
that declared Russian boar illegal 


available for a “clearning house” 
for technical help. 

The average citizen, however, 
would be interested in the 
Resources for Community 
Members section — it provides 
the tools and information to help 
local folks protect public health 
and environmental conditions. 

It also has a link to funding 
opportunities. 

After entering the page, 
one finds four sections titled 
Environmental Data on Your 
Community , Methods for 
Addressing Community Health 
Concerns , Environmental Health 
Issues and Solutions as well 
as Find Grants and Technical 
Assistance. 

Environmental Data allows 
one to explore a store of 
information about one’s locality. 
Going into the Envirofacts link 
brings up multiple search systems 
allowing exploration by facilities, 
geography, tribes, industrial 
classifications and pollutants. In 
addition, an assortment of tabs 
offer an array of search options 
and services. The section also 
has links for Toxics Release 
Inventory for Communities and 
More Environmental Data on 
Your Community. 


in Michigan was prompted by 
concerns that feral swine are sig- 
nificant disease carriers that can 
jeopardize domestic livestock 
and threaten wildlife and even 
humans, and that feral swine 
cause ecological and agricultural 
damage, ranging from rooting 
up farm fields and damaging 
crops to wallowing in rivers and 
destroying aquatic habitat. 

The order was designed to 
prevent additional Russian boar 
from becoming feral. 

“Feral swine have become 
established in other states and we 
know how costly and detrimental 
those populations are for those 
states,” said Creagh. 

He further explained, “Once 
established, invasive species of 
all types pose a serious threat 
to our natural resources. It’s the 
goal of the department to prevent 
the introduction and spread of 
invasive species. This ruling is a 
significant step in achieving that 
goal.” 

More information regarding 
feral swine in Michigan can be 
found at www.michigan.gov/ 
feralswine. 

The Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources is committed 
to the conservation, protection, 
management, use and enjoyment 
of the state’s natural and cultural 
resources for current and future 
generations. For more informa- 
tion, go to www.michigan.gov/ 
dnr. 


Under Methods for Addressing 
Community Health Concerns , 
links entice visitors to examine 
guidelines and steps to renew 
and improve the environment 
and the health of communities. 

It also offers a model on solving 
problems through environmental 
justice collaboratives and offers 
ways to address community 


From the USFS 

Forestry is the science of man- 
aging trees. Not surprisingly, for- 
estry often comes to mind when 
you mention the Forest Service. 
And rightly so: Since 1891, 
when Congress passed the Forest 
Reserve Act, the United States 
has been setting aside public 
lands as forest reserves designed 
to protect and improve forests 
while providing sustainable sup- 
plies of wood and water. 

Today the Forest Service is a 
multi-faceted agency that sustains 
the health, diversity and pro- 
ductivity of 154 national forests 
and grasslands in 44 states and 
Puerto Rico and is the world’s 
largest forestry research organi- 
zation. Locally, on the Hiawatha 
National Forest, forestry practic- 
es are part of our daily, on-the- 
ground work. While trees are an 
essential part of that work, sus- 
tainable management of national 
forest vegetation involves more 
than just cutting and re-plant- 
ing trees. Forest management 
involves a set of versatile ecosys- 
tem management tools providing 
numerous benefits. What are 
these tools and how do they ben- 
efit people and the planet? 

The vegetation management 
toolbox includes a variety of 
timber sale options, fire, and 
other vegetation treatments that 
increase the presence of native 
plants and/or decrease non-native 
invasive plants. How are these 
tools selected and implemented? 
Silviculture is the art and science 
of controlling the establishment, 
growth, composition, health and 
quality of forests and wood- 
lands to meet the diverse needs 
and values of landowners and 
society on a sustainable basis. 
Forest Service silviculturists 
are specialized foresters trained 
and highly knowledgeable in 
the effects of specific treatments 


The Michigan Department 
of Natural Resources issued a 
research permit to a Saginaw Bay 
commercial fisher to explore lake 
whitefish populations in southern 
Lake Huron. Beginning in June 
2015, this fisher will be permit- 
ted to set large mesh trap nets 
on experimental fishing grounds 
located several miles south of 
Harbor Beach and north of Port 
Sanilac. 

It is anticipated this research 
fishery will continue over the 
next three years while the DNR 
monitors and evaluates fish popu- 
lations, as well as determines the 
long-term potential for a sustain- 


health concerns. 

The Envrionmental Health 
Issues and Solutions section 
has links to a resource guide, 
a list of frequently asked 
questions and answers and more 
on environmental issues and 
solutions. 

The last section allows visitors 
to Find Grants and Technical 
Assistance. Links give you a 
grant competition forecast for 


on local forests in our specific 
habitat conditions (i.e. soil, mois- 
ture regime, aspect and climate). 
Guided by the Hiawatha’s Land 
and Resource Management Plan 
(Forest Plan), these specialized 
foresters apply their knowledge 
as they develop treatment “pre- 
scriptions” for managed forest 
areas. They collaborate with 
other specialists (e.g. hydrolo- 
gists, wildlife biologists, bota- 
nists, and engineers) to develop 
interdisciplinary prescriptions 
that address multiple resource 
needs. 

Silvicultural prescriptions are 
as varied as the landscape and 
cover the range of potential man- 
agement objectives, from timber 
production to wildlife habitat 
creation or maintenance; from 
scenery management to reduc- 
tion of fire hazard. For example, 
if the objective in a particular 
area is to grow tall, straight pine 
trees for use as lumber or poles, 
a silviculturist might prescribe 
periodic light thinning of the 
trees, at 10-15 year intervals, to 
concentrate growth and quali- 
ty on the best remaining trees. 
Each successive thinning would 
supply more desirable products 
than the previous thinning, up to 
a rotation age of 80 to 160 years 
(when the stand would be regen- 
erated). 

At another, sandier site where 
tall trees would not grow as well, 
objectives might instead focus on 
providing habitat for the endan- 
gered Kirtlands warbler while 
also regenerating jack pine; the 
silviculturist might prescribe a 
short-rotation regeneration har- 
vest for that location. In this case, 
the stand would be clearcut for 
pulpwood, leaving the topwood, 
branches, twigs and cones on the 
site, where the cones would open 
the next summer in the heat and 
spill seed on the exposed soil. 


able and profitable commercial 
lake whitefish fishery. 

The Michigan waters of 
southern Lake Huron have not 
been commercially fished in five 
decades - although a substan- 
tial commercial fishery exists 
in Canadian waters of Lake 
Huron. Over the years, signif- 
icant interest has developed to 
examine the health and produc- 
tivity of lake whitefish stocks in 
Michigan waters of Lake Huron. 
The DNR’s Fisheries Division 
believes there could be an abun- 
dant stock of lake whitefish avail- 
able for harvest. 

“Southern Lake Huron presents 


activism 

the current year and how to 
apply, information on a program 
for colleges and underserved 
communities and further grant 
information. 

Searches can also be conducted 
by key words in a search bar and 
contact information for those 
who want to communicate with 
an appropriate individual with 
the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 


The seeds would then germinate 
and grow into seedlings, then 
saplings, and then mature trees, 
completing the cycle (a “rota- 
tion” in forestry terms). In this 
kind of project, the clearcut areas 
can be very large, sometimes 
exceeding 1,000 acres, because 
Kirtland’s warblers need large 
patches of young jack pine. 

When a scenic view is the 
over-riding priority in the pre- 
vious example, vegetation treat- 
ment might be modified to leave 
inclusions of uncut tree in the 
foreground, strategically placed, 
to provide a more pleasant sce- 
nic appearance for those driving 
by on an adjacent road. Or per- 
haps a trail or other recreation 
site lies in a stand of American 
beech trees dying of beech bark 
disease; a recreation specialist 
would work with the silvicultur- 
ist to ensure recreation objectives 
were addressed, and a hydrolo- 
gist might recommend measures 
to minimize impacts to a nearby 
stream. 

How do we implement the 
above integrated vegetation man- 
agement prescriptions? Forest 
Service experts such as foresters 
(who set up and oversee timber 
sales); fire management officers 
(who design and oversee pre- 
scribed burns); botanists (who 
select and oversee planting of 
native species); engineers (who 
identify and design access) and 
other resource specialists work 
together to implement manage- 
ment prescriptions. We’ll dig 
deeper into these resource spe- 
cialties in future articles. 

But first, we’ll focus on the 
“why” - Why should we use an 
integrated, multi-disciplinary 
approach to forest management? 

Our next story will summarize 
some of the key benefits of the 
Forest Service’s multiple use 
mission. 

Lake Huron 

a unique opportunity to explore 
an under-utilized commercial 
fishing opportunity in Michigan 
waters,” said the DNR’s 
Commercial Fishing Program 
administrator, Tom Goniea. 

“There are very few areas of the 
Great Lakes that can accommo- 
date new commercial fishing 
and this is one. It is an excellent 
location to evaluate lake white- 
fish stocks with the possibility 
of expanding Michigan’s natural 
resources-based economy.” 

It is expected the experimental 
commercial fishing will begin 
June 7 and continue through the 
remainder of 2015. 


i Sault Tribe member Betty Johnston Rohrlack celebrated her 
1 90th birthday on June 11 . She recently moved to Pine Crest Senior \ 
§ Living in Mackinac City after residing in New Port Richey , Fla., for \ 
I the past 34 years. \ 

I Happy birthday, Betty! \ 

DNR lauds court 
on recent ruling 

Court of Appeals ruling protects state’s natural and 
agricultural resources from an invasive species 


USFS: Managing vegetation 
is an ecosystem support tool 


DNR explores fishing in 
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State gets first case of CWD in free-ranging deer 



Photo by Kenneth Cole Schneider 

White-tailed doe running with tail flashing warning. 


The Michigan departments 
of Natural Resources (DNR) 
and Agriculture and Rural 
Development (MDARD) con- 
firmed on May 26, 2015 that a 
free-ranging deer in Meridian 
Township (Ingham County) 
has tested positive for chronic 
wasting disease (CWD), a fatal 
neurological disease that affects 
white-tailed deer, mule deer, elk 
and moose. 

This is the first time the 
disease has been found in 
Michigan’s free-ranging deer 
population. In 2008 a white- 
tailed deer from a privately 
owned cervid (POC) facility in 
Kent County tested positive for 
CWD. 

The animal was observed 
last month wandering around a 
Meridian Township residence 
and showing signs of illness. 

The homeowner contacted 
the Meridian Township Police 
Department, who then sent an 
officer to euthanize the ani- 
mal. The deer was collected 
by a DNR wildlife biologist 
and delivered for initial testing 
to the DNR Wildlife Disease 
Laboratory at the Michigan State 
University Diagnostic Center 
for Population and Animal 
Health in Lansing, Michigan. 
After initial tests were positive, 
samples were forwarded to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
National Veterinary Services 
Laboratory in Ames, Iowa, for 
final confirmation. 

To date, there is no evidence 
that chronic wasting disease 
presents any risk to non-cervids, 
including humans, either through 
contact with an infected animal 
or from handling contaminated 
venison. However, as a precau- 
tion, the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and the World Health 
Organization recommend that 
infected animals not be con- 
sumed as food by either humans 
or domestic animals. 

“This is the first case of 
chronic wasting disease to be 
confirmed in a free-ranging 
Michigan white-tailed deer,” said 
DNR Director Keith Creagh. 

“While it is a disappointing 


Mackinac. 

A July 2014 study by the 
University of Michigan called 
the Straits “the worst possible 
place for an oil spill in the Great 
Lakes.” That study simulated 
the fate and transport of oil from 
a spill at three sites along the 
pipeline under the water, and con- 
cluded that a plume of oil would 
stretch 85 miles, from Beaver 
Island in the west to Mackinac 
Island and farther down the Lake 
Huron shore. 

The Enbridge Record 

Enbridge’s pipeline system in 
North America has racked up a 
record of notoriety that should 
embarrass the company and con- 
vey no credibility to their promis- 
es of safety and response. 

Between 1999 and 2010, 
Enbridge pipes suffered more 
than 800 spills, dumping almost 
7 million gallons of oil into 
the environment. Enbridge’s 
Lakehead system has polluted the 
environment, forced evacuations 
and killed workers, according to 
accident reports (www.ntsb.gov/ 
investigations/AccidentReports/ 


day for Michigan, the good 
news is that we are armed with 
a thoughtfully crafted response 
plan,” Creagh said. “We are 
working with other wildlife 
experts at the local, regional, 
state and federal level, using 
every available resource, to 
determine the extent of this dis- 
ease, respond appropriately to 
limit further transmission, and 
ultimately eradicate the disease 
in Michigan if possible.” 

The confirmed positive find- 
ing triggers several actions in the 
state’s surveillance and response 
plan for chronic wasting disease. 
The plan was developed in 2002 
through cooperation between 
the DNR and MDARD, and was 
updated in 2012. Actions the 
DNR will take include: 

Completing a population sur- 
vey in the area where the CWD- 
positive deer was found. 

Establishing a Core CWD 
Area consisting of Alaiedon, 
Delhi, Lansing, Meridian, 
Wheatfield and Williamstown 
townships in Ingham County; 
Bath and DeWitt townships in 
Clinton County; and Woodhull 
Township in Shiawassee County. 
Unlimited antlerless deer hunt- 
ing licenses will be available. 
Mandatory checking of deer will 
be required in this area during 
hunting seasons and restrictions 
will apply to the movement of 
carcasses and parts of deer taken 
in this area. 

Creating a CWD Management 
Zone, which will include Clinton, 


Pages/PAR 1201 .aspx) . 

Several of those spills occurred 
on Line 5 , the pipeline that 
carries crude oil from northern 
Wisconsin, to Sarnia, Ontario. 
Line 5 runs along the northern 
edge of Lake Michigan before 
crossing the Straits of Mackinac; 
it also crosses some of the 
region’s best trout streams, includ- 
ing the famed Au Sable River. 

In 1999, in Crystal Falls, 

Mich., an Enbridge pipeline rup- 
ture resulted in a spill of 226,000 
gallons of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids. The gas evaporated, 
and Enbridge deliberately ignited 
the gas cloud to prevent it dispers- 
ing and igniting elsewhere. The 
resulting fire burned for 36 hours 
over 8 acres. The Enbridge expla- 
nation for this breach is alarming 
to anyone who understands the 
conditions at the Mackinac Straits 
— that the pipeline was rubbing 
on a rock, which caused it to rup- 
ture. 

The 2010 catastrophic spill at 
Marshall, Mich., is illustrative of 
Enbridge’s lax pipeline integrity 
program. Line 6B was carrying 


Ingham and Shiawassee counties. 

Implementing a deer and elk 
feeding and baiting ban, which 
will include the Core CWD Area 
and the larger three-county CWD 
Management Zone. 

Prohibiting the possession or 
salvage of deer killed by colli- 
sion with a motor vehicle within 
the Core CWD Area. Also, res- 
idents are asked to call in the 
locations of road-killed deer 
within this area so DNR staff 
can pick up for testing. Research 
shows CWD-infected deer are 
more likely to be hit by vehicles 
because of their illness. 

DNR Director Creagh will 
issue an interim order approving 
immediate implementation of 
these actions. 

“MDARD is working with the 
state’s privately owned cervid 
facilities within a 15 -mile sur- 
veillance zone to ensure compli- 
ance with CWD testing require- 
ments,” said MDARD State 
Veterinarian James Averill. “For 
POC facilities located outside of 
the surveillance zone, there will 
be no impact. We are, however, 
encouraging all POCs to con- 
tinue to be our partners in the 
state’s CWD testing program.” 

Chronic wasting disease is 
caused by the transmission of 
infectious, self-multiplying pro- 
teins (prions) contained in saliva 
and other body fluids of infected 
animals. Susceptible animals 
can acquire CWD by direct 
exposure to these fluids or from 
environments contaminated with 

record does not 

tar sands oil — diluted bitumen 
— yet Enbridge did not inform 
EPA, which was conducting the 
cleanup, of the nature of the 
product for many days after the 
spill. Enbridge’s control center in 
Edmonton ignored pressure sensor 
alarms for more than 17 hours, 
thinking they were incorrect, and 
at some points even increasing 
pressure in the lines thinking 
there was an air bubble. After 
the alarms were finally acknowl- 
edged, it took a further hour to 
locate the spill, and then only 
when a local law enforcement 
official noticed it and reported it. 

The NTSB investigation 
revealed that Enbridge had known 
of the cracks in that pipe since 
2005 , however, it had no way 
to determine the precision of 
its measurements and estimates 
of crack sizes. Furthermore, 
Enbridge made engineering 
assessments of pipeline integrity 
without knowing which cracks 
were occurring in areas of cor- 
rosion, or the depth of corrosion 
in the vicinity of cracks, accord- 
ing to accident reports (http:// 


these fluids or the carcass of a 
diseased animal. Once contam- 
inated, research shows that soil 
can remain a source of infection 
for long periods of time, making 
CWD a particularly difficult dis- 
ease to eradicate. 

Some chronically CWD- 
infected animals will display 
abnormal behaviors, progressive 
weight loss and physical debil- 
itation. There is no cure; once 
a deer is infected with CWD, it 
will die. 

Although this is the first pos- 
itive CWD finding in the state’s 
free-ranging deer population, it is 
important to note that from Jan. 

1, 1998, through Dec. 31, 2014, 
tens of thousands of free-rang- 
ing Michigan deer were tested 
and no evidence was found of 
chronic wasting disease in this 
population. In fact, that testing 
included 34,207 deer, 1,607 elk 
and 70 moose - a large sample of 
animals with no positive finding. 

In privately owned deer pop- 
ulations, approximately 21,000 
samples have to date been tested 
for CWD. All of those have been 
negative as well, with the excep- 
tion of the 2008 Kent County 
case. MDARD conducts ongoing 
surveillance of Michigan’s 365 
registered, privately owned cer- 
vid facilities. 

Public awareness, support 

“Strong public awareness 
and cooperation from residents 
and hunters are critical for a 
rapid response to evaluate any 
deer suspected of having chron- 
ic wasting disease,” said Steve 
Schmitt, veterinarian-in-charge at 
the DNR Wildlife Disease Lab. 
“We’d like to thank the resident 
who called local authorities, as 
well as the Meridian Township 
Police Department for its swift 
response.” 

The DNR asks help from the 
public and hunters in reporting 
deer that are: 

Unusually thin. 

Exhibiting unusual behavior 
(for example, acting tame around 
humans and allowing someone to 
approach) . 

To report a suspicious-look- 
ing deer, call the DNR Wildlife 


www.ntsb .gov/investigations/ 
AccidentReports/Pages/PAR 1201. 
aspx). 

The Tribe’s Interest 

The waters that would be 
impacted by any spilled petro- 
leum from Line 5 in the Straits 
of Mackinac would include the 
shoaling, spawning and nursery 
areas of Northern Lake Michigan 
and Northern Lake Huron that 
encompass the most productive 
fishing areas of the 1836 Treaty. 

It is estimated that more than half 
of the tribal fishing efforts and 
harvest occur in the waters likely 
to be impacted. 

Unlike the oceans, the Great 
Lakes are a relatively confined 
ecosystem, meaning that they 
are ill equipped to digest or flush 
away oil. Oil spills in freshwater 
ecosystems cause a myriad of 
short term and long-term effects. 
Beyond the immediate threat to 
fish and wildlife, oil spills can 
also affect the spawning success 
of trout because the eggs of trout 
and other salmon species are 
“highly sensitive to oil toxins,” 
according to the U.S. Fish and 


Disease Lab at 517-336-5030 
or fill out and submit the online 
observation report found on the 
DNR website. 

To report road-kills found 
in the Core CWD Area call the 
Wildlife Disease Hotline at 517- 
614-9602 during office hours. 
Leave a voicemail with location 
information and staff will attempt 
to pick up carcasses on the next 
open business day. 

Additionally, Schmitt said 
hunters will play a key role in 
helping the state manage this 
new wildlife challenge. 

“Michigan has a long tra- 
dition of hunter support and 
conservation ethics. Now, with 
the CWD finding, that support is 
needed more than ever,” Schmitt 
said. “Historically, areas where 
chronic wasting disease has been 
found have experienced a decline 
in hunter numbers. Because 
hunters are often familiar with 
the deer herd locally, one of the 
best things they can do to help 
manage this disease is to contin- 
ue hunting and bring their deer to 
check stations this season.” 

Once the DNR has conduct- 
ed targeted surveillance in the 
CWD Management Zone, staff 
will have a better understanding 
of needed changes in hunting 
regulations for upcoming deer 
hunting seasons. 

Despite the CWD finding, 
Schmitt said there is reason for 
optimism. 

“When it comes to chronic 
wasting disease, Michigan isn’t 
alone. A total of 23 states and 
two Canadian provinces have 
found CWD in either free-rang- 
ing or privately owned cervids, 
or both,” he said. “Michigan will 
take full advantage of the col- 
lective expertise and experience 
of those who have for years now 
dealt with chronic wasting dis- 
ease on a daily basis.” 

Get more information on 
CWD - including Michigan’s 
CWD surveillance and response 
plan, FAQs and a link to the 
CWD Alliance website where 
more photos and video are avail- 
able - at www.michigan.gov/ 
cwd. 


Wildlife Service. Small amounts 
of oil can kill fish eggs and oil 
toxicant that linger in sediment 
and aquatic vegetation long after 
a spill is “cleaned up” can harm 
aquatic ecosystems for decades 
after a spill occurs. 

A catastrophic oil spill in the 
Straits of Mackinac would dev- 
astate the tribal fishing industry 
and shut down water intakes for 
numerous communities. It would 
devastate the shoreline, the island 
ecosystems and the tourist indus- 
try. 

The tribe passed a resolution 
in February 2015, entreating any 
regulatory authority, be it federal, 
state, or other, to take all action 
toward requiring decommission- 
ing of the Enbridge Line 5 pipe- 
line at the Straits of Mackinac, 
and specifically requesting the 
Michigan Petroleum Pipelines 
Task Force to include in its rec- 
ommendations the decommission- 
ing of the Enbridge Line 5 pipe- 
line at the Straits of Mackinac. 

Time is of the essence. 

Pump and pray is not a respon- 
sible management strategy. 


From Page 1, “ Line 5” Enbridge 


bode well for Mackinac Straits 
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Anishinaabe Zaagi'idiwin, Anishinaabe love and 
early warning signs of abuse in relationships 


By Amy McCoy 

Mii azhigwa da-mikaman 
ode’iminan! Now is the time you 
can find strawberries ! Mii iw 
wenji-izhinikaazod “ode’imin- 
igiizis” noongom a’ aw giizis 
aginzod omaa Bawating. That’s 
why it’s called the “Strawberry 
Moon” now here in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

In our sacred language, the 
strawberry is the “heart” berry. 
Ode’ means heart. You also hear 
“ode”’ in the name for drum, 
although many times the initial 
“o” sound drops for some speak- 
ers, ode’we’igan, which literally 
means, the tool of the sound of 
the heart. Our first drum lives 
inside us as Anishinaabeg. When 
blessed with the gift of life, we 
were also given the sacred drum 
in rhythm of our heartbeat. Our 
heart center is known through our 
sacred teachings to be the place 
Gizhe Manidoo, the kind uncre- 


ated spirit, hid wisdom such that 
we would have to look into the 
seventh direction, that is inside 
us, to find it. Gaining connection 
through our hearts, we can learn 
to love those around us in our 
families, friendships and inti- 
mate partnerships as well. Love 
involves the Ojibwe concept of 
true loving kindness that encom- 
passes respect, gizhe waadizi win, 
within which you can see the 
gizhe- from Gizhe-manidoo, the 
kind, uncreated spirit, whom is 
also centered in true loving kind- 
ness. 

It’s important to take the time 
to teach ourselves and our chil- 
dren about love. Anishinaabe love 
involves the Seven Grandfather 
teachings of respect, honesty, 
truth, humility, love, wisdom 
and bravery in totality. It’s also 
important to build awareness of 
the warning signs of abuse in a 
relationship and get help if you 


or a loved one suspect abuse in a 
relationship. 

We are here for you at 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Advocacy 
Resource Center and want to help 
you. Call us at (906) 632-1808. 

Early warning signs of abuse 

• Excessive jealousy. Jealousy 
is a survival mechanism, but can 
easily become a relationship para- 
site. Jealousy is not love. 

• Constantly checking in with 
you or making you check in with 
him or her. 

• Attempts to isolate you from 
friends and family. 

• Insulting or putting down 
people you care about. 

• Does not take responsibility 
for own actions. 

• Blames you when he or she 
treats you badly by telling you all 
of the ways you provoked him or 
her. 

• Too serious about the rela- 


tionship too quickly. 

• Has had a lot of bad prior 
relationships and blames all of the 
problems on previous partners. 

• Very controlling. This may 
include giving you orders, telling 
you what to wear and trying to 
make all of the decisions for you. 

• “Blows up” a lot. Has an 
explosive temper. 

• Pressures you into sexual 
activity with which you are not 
comfortable. 

• Has a history of fighting, 
hurting animals or brags about 
mistreating other people. 

• Believes strongly in stereo- 
typical gender roles for males and 
females. 

• You worry about how your 
partner will react to the things you 
say. 

• You worry about “provoking” 
your partner. 

• Refuses to let you to end the 
relationship. 


What can you do if you notice 
these signs in your relationship? 

Trust your intuition! If you 
believe there may be a problem 
in your relationship, you are 
probably right. Do not ignore the 
warning signs. Research has found 
that those who have a tendency 
to engage in relationship violence 
escalate their abuse over time. In 
other words, it gets worse over 
time, not better. 

Spend time with people you 
care about other than your partner. 
Stay in touch with your friends. 
Keep up with activities you enjoy 
and that make you feel good about 
yourself. 

Consider calling us here at 
the Advocacy Resource Center 
for more information before you 
experience a crisis. 

Amy McCoy is the communi- 
ty educator with the Sault Tribe 
Advocacy Rsource Center. 


Third women's health fair a wonderful experience 


Our third annual women’s 
health fair was a huge success 
with over 30 participants. 

The day started out with a 
special welcome and opening 
song by Gennie Morgan with the 
Grandmother Moon Singers, who 
not only opened the day with a 
song of prayer and thanks, but 
taught us all about the medicine 
of music and provided materials 
to make a small rattle. 

Linda Inhelder from 
Community Health provided 
instruction on the art of wonder- 
ful eating. This was the Linda’s 
last day coming to Hessel as she 
is retiring from her position as a 
nutritionist with the Sault Tribe’s 


Community Health Program. 

Then we learned how to take 
a 10-minute recess led by Tami 
Duncan, Community Health 
nurse, using the Moving with 
Tradition instant recess, 10-min- 
ute fitness break DVDs, which 
were donated by Journey works 
Publishing. 

Participants left knowing relax- 
ation techniques by using art with 
the teachings that were presented 
by Unit II Director Catherine 
Hollowell, who also shared the 
story of the cedar tree, which led 
us into the next session of cedar 
teachings with a cedar craft proj- 
ect presented by Unit II Director 
Lana Causley-Smith. 


After learning about the pro- 
tective qualities of cedar, relax- 
ing through art, how to move 
with tradition, the wonderful art 
of eating and the medicine of 
music, I presented an exercise 
called the human barometer that 
sparked conversations on bullying 
behaviors and taught everyone 
involved with this activity that it 
is okay to agree to disagree. 

Dr. Rebecca Warner held 
everyone’s attentions while 
presenting on holistic medicine 
mind, body and spirit — this led 
us right into meditation using our 
traditional ceremonies provid- 
ed by Peggy Holappa from the 
Traditional Medicine Program. 
Holappa has agreed to come back 
in July to provide more of the 
traditional women’s and young 
lady’s teachings. 

Through out the day, partici- 
pants enjoyed a relaxing massage 
provided by Helen Quigley, who 
also volunteered her time to 
present on the health benefits of 
massage therapy. Everyone also 
enjoyed making a hand scrub 
made of salt, oil and vanilla. 

Door prizes donated by local 
businesses and journey works 
were given away throughout the 
day. 

Out of the 30-plus participants, 
15 evaluations was handed back. 
Thirteen of respondants said they 
look forward to participating in 
next year’s event, one said she 
would participate if she was in 



Anishinaabe kwe young and old enjoyed a day of pampering and relax- 
ation during the annual women’s health fair at the Hessel Tribal Center. 


Get a Sault Tribe sweatshirt or hoody 


Sault Tribe logo sweatshirts 
and hoodies are now on sale to 
benefit the Sault Ste. Marie Sault 
tribe gathering and powwow on 
July 10-12 

Crew neck style — White logo 



with fuchsia, turquoise, black, 
kiwi, orange or navy sweatshirt. 
Sizes small-3X. Sweatshirts are 
$30, plus $3 for 2X; $4 for 3X 
sizes. 

Hoodie style — White logo 
with red, navy, black, royal blue, 
purple and forest green. Sizes 
Small - 3X. Hoodies are $40, plus 
$3 for 2X; $4 for 3X sizes. 

Please add six percent sales 
tax. Add $4.50 in shipping and 
handling for the first item, and $1 
for each additional item. 

To order, please call (800) 
793-0660 or 632-6398, Monday- 
Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


You can leave a message any- 
time or email jminton@saulttribe. 
net. 


YEA back to Chi Mukwa 

The Sault Youth Education 
and Activities after school and 
homework lab services moved 
from 2428 Shunk Road to the 
the Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center at 2 Ice 
Circle Drive. 

The after- school program 
and homework lab keeps the 
same telephone number, (906) 
253-1321. 


the area and one said no. 

This event was coordinated by 
the Sault Tribe’s Youth Education 
and Activities Program, Unit 
II and the Community Health 
Program. 

I wish to say a special chi 
miigwech (big thank you) too all 
of our presenters ! Your dedication 
to the health and well being of 
the Anishinabe kwe has a rippling 


effect that will to touch others. 

I also wish extend a spe- 
cial thank you to Kewadin 
Casinos, Journey works, Judy and 
Company, Side Street Salon, The 
Hair Loft, Lakeside Hair and Spa, 
Cutting Room, Bretts Repair. 

Chi miigwech for your very 
generous donations! 

Also chi miigwech to all par- 
ticipants ! 


2 Riv ers 

2681 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783 


906 - 253-1904 




INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


• Auto 

• Commercial 

• Speciality 

• Home 

• Ask about 
our Life 
Insurance 
Program 


Radio Streaming Special Otter!!! 

Securenet Systems is the Fastest Growing Radio Streaming Provider in the world — 
And providing You with the Best Turnkey Streaming Solution in the Industry offering: 

CirrusR Radio Streaming Player • FREE iPhone App • FREE Android App 
FREE Sponsors - Earn Revenue (AdNet) 

NO CONTRACTS! • NO SET OP FEES! • NO SORPRISE FEES! 

100% CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 

Special Offer $49 per month! Mention Promo Code: SaultTribe2015 

Contact SauItTribe Member Gary Lee for Special Details 

954-481-9402, Ext. 243 * GlEE@securenetsystems.net 


dm : ' Arthur J. Gallagher & Co. 

BUSINESS WITHOUT BARRIERS 


Employee Benefits Consulting 
Strategic Planning 
Regulatory Compliance 
Wellness Program Design 


Cory J. Sober 

Corey_S ober@ A J G. com 

(906) 635-5238 


2956 Ashmun St. Suite C, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 
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HONORING OUR PAST: PREPARING FOR OUR FUTURE 


Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://new.livestream.com/TOSSABCS2 


Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 


Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 


this report. They were taken 
when I was 6 years old and 
show the generosity of spirit 
of these youth workers bring- 
ing some hope to the other- 
wise desolate community in 
which I was raised. The pho- 
to to the far left is where my 
Uncle Chester Cook lived. 
The dimension were no more 
than 12 feet by 8 feet with no 
water, toilet, etc. At that 
point, Shunk Road had no 
culverts as we had no sewage 
infrastructure. The photos 
above are of the Shunk Road 
playground being built. The 
young kids helping to unload 
the equipment are my cousin 
Maria (Lou Lou) Parr and me. 
The final black and white 
photo is of my cousin Lou 
Lou and me at the celebration 
we had at the playground next 
to Rosemary Gaskin’s home. 

No one does it alone. 
Having benefitted from the 
intervention of great people 


As I go about representing 
our Tribe by meeting with 
various State and Federal dig- 
nitaries, I have been a bit nos- 
talgic about our past. Recent- 
ly, I had the occasion to meet 
with U.S. Senator Debbie 
Stabenow to advocate our 
issues. The next day, I was 
invited to a reception by the 
Chippewa County Democrats 
where the Senator shared is- 
sues in the U.S. Senate and 
pledge her support for Indian 
Country issues. The next day, 
I did a walk though at the 
Mackinac Straits hospital 
with the Senator and our 
Health Director Bonnie Culfa 
who has raised our third party 
revenues from $1.5 million to 
and estimated $8 million this 
year. The Senator found this 
amazing given our IHS allo- 
cation in our annual funding 
agreement is $18 million. 
The Straits hospital and sub- 
sequent agreements came 
about under the leadership of 
Bonnie Culfa. The Senator 
was impressed given health 
care is a key issue for her. 

I was also asked to address 
and issue of a grant received 
by the Chippewa Luce Mack- 
inac Community Action 
Board. As you may know, I 
serve as the Vice Chair for 
the CLM Community Action 
Board. The Senator pledged 
to help resolve some bureau- 
cracy to finalize this project. 

Some may not know our 
history with the CLM Com- 
munity Action Agency. Our 
long time friendship came 


about when Rosemary Gaskin 
served as a cook for the agen- 
cy along with working as an 
Indian Education worker at 
the Sault Schools. Rose- 
mary’s work at the agency led 
to the Director, Ron Calery, 


Call: 800-793*0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment 9 


understanding the blight in 
our community. In turn, Mr. 
Calery brought our first vac- 
cinations to our community 
(before we had IHS funding) 
and orchestrated funding from 
the Sault Ste. Marie City 
Commission for a playground 
on Shunk Road. 

Rosemary created a neigh- 
borhood association to bring 
attention to the conditions in 
our community including no 
indoor toilets. (She is pictured 


* 




Department, (906) 635-6080), 
for information on how to 
apply for this scholarship. 

Bom in 1965 and raised 
in poverty, I am grateful for 
the Great Society programs 
that created a pathway to op- 
portunity for me. I credit my 
successes to the intervention 
in my life of the Upward 
Bound Program, Indian Edu- 
cation, federal programs that 
provide outreach through the 
Community Action Agency, 
and through the generous 
spirit of folks like Ron Cal- 
ery. Still, the rhetoric at the 
national level to get the dead- 
beats off welfare is so mean 
spirited that it is endangering 
funding for the continuation 
of programs that reach 
through the poverty to lift 
folks up. 


above in front of the Mar- 
Shunk Neighborhood Center.) 
Rosemary is one of my he- 
roes. This is why I created 
the Rosemary Gaskin Memo- 
rial Scholarship. Please con- 
tact the Sault Tribe Education 


It is amazing to me how 
things come back around. 
When I first became Chair, a 
woman who was a Youth 
Corp Worker in 1972 sent me 
a compact disk with the black 
and white photos including in 


Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 


and great society programs, I 
am committed to fighting to 
protect these programs for 
others. 
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Enbridge Line 5 a threat to Great Lakes 


and tribe 



D J Hoffman 
Director, Unit I 


In the pages of this paper, I 
assume the membership will find 
and continue to find, the topic of 
Enbridge “Line 5 .” This pipe- 
line, built in 1953, carries nearly 
23 million gallons of crude oil 
and natural gas on a daily basis 
along the bottom of the Straits 
of Mackinac. This pipeline is a 
severe threat to our Great Lakes, 
and our tribal community. It has 
been a threat for over 60 years, 
and recently the tribe passed 
a resolution (2015-45) in sup- 
port of decommissioning of the 
Enbridge Line 5 oil pipeline at 
the Straits of Mackinac. 

Enbridge “Line 5” is a grave 
threat that has recently domi- 
nated the headlines; however, 
it should not overshadow other 
external threats to our environ- 
ment, our treaty rights and our 
way of life. I understand that this 
is currently the most talked about 
issue and carries some serious 
political face time, which should 
be used to focus upon this issue 
as well as others that impact 
our tribal community and treaty 
rights. 

While not as media “popular” 
in recent months, the issue of 
the Graymont limestone mine 
should not be forgotten. The 
tribe adopted Resolution 2013- 
256 on Dec. 3, 2013, Opposing 
Sale of Exchange of Public lands 
to Graymont. The following is an 
excerpt from that resolution: 

WHEREAS, the proposed 
project will result in the closing 
of existing access roads and 
will otherwise restrict or elim- 
inate access to large areas of 
land that are now open to 


public use , thereby causing a 
substantial detrimental impact 
on the rights of tribal members 
to utilize these lands for treaty 
hunting, gathering, and recre- 
ation activities as provided by 
the 2007 Consent Decree in 
United States v Michigan, WD 
Mich, File No 2: 73 CV 26; and 

WHEREAS, in addition to 
the rights assured by the 2007 
Consent Decree, the Tribe has 
the right to require consultation 
with the State pursuant to the 
2002 Government to Government 
Accord signed by Governor 
Engler on December 13,2002, 
and recently affirmed by 
Governor Snyder by Executive 
Directive 2012-2 (August 23, 
2012 ); 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, the Board of 
Directors hereby declares its 
opposition to the proposed trans- 
fer of public lands near Rexton 
in the Eastern; Upper Peninsula 
to Graymont; and 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the 
Chairperson and! or appropriate 
staff are directed to seek formal 
consultation with the State with 
respect to this issue. 

While the tribe has adopted 
its opposition to the Graymont 
limestone, it has not exercised 
its rights under the 2007 Inland 
Consent Decree. As you can see 
in the above excerpt, the tribe 
cites these rights assured by the 
2007 decree and yet has not, to 
date, taken any action to exercise 
or protect these rights. It is time 
to stop talking and start acting. 
CEO 

In the days prior to the May 
19, 2015, board meeting, I was 
handed an anonymous letter 
written to Director Hoffman. 

In short, the letter stated that 
the individual did not agree 
with “your recommendations to 
remove the temporary casino 
executive from CEO.” The tem- 
porary casino executive “does 
not have a personal agenda like 
yourself, he’s here to make us 
money and he’s already success- 
ful. I’m sure a petition can be 
circulated to remove you from 
the board.” 

Since this letter was anonymous 


Director HoIIowell: " 



Catherine Hollowell, 


Director, Unit II 
Graymont 

As I write this unit report, its 
been 74 days and counting since 
Director Creagh of the DNR 
made the decision to approve 
a purchase proposal from 
Graymont mining company of 
Canada. Our tribe is opposed to 
the sale. The sale is an assault to 


our sovereignty as a tribal nation 
far beyond the actual loss of 
acreage. No public word has been 
issued by the chairman since the 
sale was approved. This is a very 
poor time for the chairman to go 
silent. He alone is empowered to 
speak “on behalf of the tribe as a 
whole” to its citizens and to other 
sovereign entities. The govern- 
ing body has given him ‘room 
to lead.’ It is his duty to inform 
the tribal membership about 
important sovereign government 
matters. 

Bellfy v Creah 

Meanwhile — this is a federal 
court case in the public domain 
(West District MI). The fol- 
lowing comments are my own: 

A handful of individuals have 
filed a “motion for a temporary 
restraining order” enjoining the 
State of Michigan from approv- 
ing the sale of state lands to 


I will answer it here: 

My attempts to post the chief 
executive officer position are 
required by policy, it is not a 
personal agenda. 

If one should create a remov- 
al petition for me for adhering 
to the tribes laws and policies 
(which are adopted by reso- 
lution) I would gladly sign 
it. Although pursuant to the 
Constitution, Article VI, Section 
3 , removal is limited to viola- 
tions of the Constitution and 
bylaws or any duly enacted tribal 
ordinance or resolution. 

I suspect that there are indi- 
viduals with a personal agenda 
spreading gossip and rumor to 
justify their actions/inactions as 
members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The board has adopted poli- 
cies, rules and regulations for the 
tribe. As I have stated in the past, 
these are not optional guidelines 
for individuals to follow at their 
respective whims. Currently, 
these policies are being violated 
on a continual basis. The his- 
torical complaints of jobs being 
filled without posting and pol- 
icies being ignored have been 
muted while history repeats 
itself. We, as a tribe, are on a 
very slippery slope which needs 
immediate corrective action. 
Those who politically champi- 
oned against such activities are 
currently their primary enablers. 

I ask that any and all interested 
tribal members please feel free 
to contact your representatives 
and let them know that adopted 
policies apply to everyone, not 
just a select few. ALL jobs must 
be posted and filled in the appro- 
priate manner. ALL policies must 
be adhered to by employees and 
the board. 

Lor the May 19, 2015, meet- 
ing of the board of directors a 
resolution to post the position 
of chief executive officer of 
Kewadin Casinos was placed 
upon the agenda. I was not the 
sponsor of the resolution (this 
time) however I did support it. 

The position is a key employ- 
ment position, approved in the 
2015 casino budgets. Hiring of 
this “key employee” requires 
seven votes of the board of 


directors. Under the tribes adopt- 
ed personnel policies, all posi- 
tions must be posted. 

Some members of the board 
have argued that the resolution 
would send the wrong mes- 
sage to the temporary casino 
executive officer. My concern 
continues to be the message of 
not following policy, adopted 
by tribal resolution, and what it 
conveys to the membership and 
our employees as a whole. In 
addition, policy also dictates that 
temporary positions shall not 
exceed six months; it has been 
nearly SEVEN months since the 
temporary position was hired. 

In August (2014) a request for 
proposals (REP) was distributed 
externally with the following as 
its premise: 

Temporary overall manage- 
ment of gaming/hospitality oper- 
ations with the ultimate goal of 
assisting with selection of a per- 
manent chief executive officer of 
Kewadin Casinos. 

This resolution to post the 
position not only complies with 
the policies and procedures of 
the tribe, it adheres to the intent 
of the RFP. The language in the 
resolution was derived from 
these policies. In addition, the 
casino FY2015 budgets for the 
temporary casino executive 
officer was for a period of three 
months. It has been nearly seven 
months. 

Economic development 

In previous articles I dis- 
cussed the taxes on patrons 
occurring in our tribal casino 
properties. For many years the 
tribe has added a tax to its hotel 
rooms of 7 percent for the local 
chambers of commerce and 
CVBs. This occurs at both our 
St. Ignace property and our Sault 
property. The collective annual 
amounts derived from this TAX 
are in excess of $500,000 annu- 
ally. While I have continued to 
ask for copies of all agreements 
to establish this tax, none can be 
found. 

I propose we redefine this 
tax to generate revenues for 
economic development. I will 
be working on the creation of a 
“development tax” in lieu of the 
existing chamber/C VB tax. This 


will enable the tribe to afford 
economic diversification while 
not spending existing revenues. 
At even half of the current 7 per- 
cent hotel tax, this creates over 
$250 ,000 annually for diversifi- 
cation. 

JKL Bahweting School 

The Tribe has approved a new 
version of the JKL Bahweting 
School lease with the PSA for 
a period of three years with an 
automatic rollover feature. The 
current lease was not expired but 
Northern Michigan University 
wanted a few items added to 
the lease to ensure the school 
reauthorization of charter. While 
many rumors were reported on 
social media regarding the lease, 
the facts are that the lease was 
approved with the same existing 
terms as dictated by the previous 
lease with the guideline recom- 
mendations from NMU incorpo- 
rated. 

I placed this in my previous 
reports, and I am continuing to 
restate it so that we can move 
this project forward. 

The JKL Bahweting School 
is an excellent school that is in 
need of expansion. Currently, 
the school has over 490 students 
K-8. With this many students, it 
is shocking to find that the cur- 
rent capacity of the schools sole 
gymnasium is 5 1 . 

The timeframe for moving 
this project forward is closing to 
accomplish this prior to the next 
school year. Please contact your 
board members and give it the 
support it so desperately needs . 

In closing, I will continue to 
push forward with members of 
the board who wish to be pro- 
gressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure that we become innova- 
tive in our approach to economic 
diversification, membership ser- 
vices and stepping out of the non 
progressive box that we appear 
to be confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 

Personal e-mail: 
dj whoffman @ hotmail .com 

Tribal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 


Sovereignty and governance" 


Graymont based on their inherent 
rights under the 1836 Treaty and 
the 2007 Consent Decree. This 
effort may be well intentioned, 
but it’s surely ill-conceived and 
has resulted in the judge allow- 
ing submittal of briefs — giving 
the State of Michigan AND 
Graymont the opportunity to 
submit their “2 cents” in matters 
of our sovereign rights ! Who 
are these self-appointed people 
who would rush to the steps of 
the courthouse willy-nilly and 
unprepared (the main plaintiff is 
not even a tribal citizen of the 
1836 treaty). How ironic is it that 
those who claim to be protecting 
Anishnaabe inherent rights would 
run first to the courts for relief 
and fail to give their own tribal 
government notice (or if they did, 
the tribal governing body was not 
informed. I first learned of the 
court case on Facebook!). These 


folks, no matter how virtuous 
their intentions, are not account- 
able to you, the citizens of this 
tribe. Nor are they accountable 
to tribal citizens of other 1836 
treaty tribes. The chairman needs 
to address this publically to lend 
assurance and clarity for the 
people. 

April issue of Win Awenen 
Nisitotung (tribal newspaper) 

A front-page article in the 
tribal newspaper talks about the 
above court case. I’ve heard from 
a number of members about the 
news article. I’m not sure who 
authored this piece or whose 
statement is cited. But I am con- 
cerned that language in the news 
article has led some readers to 
believe that our tribe signed on 
to Bellfy v Creagh. That belief 
would be incorrect. The Sault 
Tribe has NOT signed on to this 
case. 


Taking the above mentioned 
concerns in whole (silence from 
the chairman, the lawsuit and the 
easily misread article on the front 
page of the newspaper) it’s hard 
not to conclude an element of 
political orchestration and manip- 
ulation going on here. Playing 
politics with our sovereignty is 
unacceptable. 


If your private information 
is compromised, the sooner 
you find out the better off 
you’ll be. ldentityTheft.gov 
offers step-by-step checklists 
of what to do right away, and 
what to do next, depending 
on the information that’s been 
stolen or exposed. Check out 
ldentityTheft.gov, as your first 
line of defense against identity 
theft. 
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Causley attends tribal self governance conference 



Lana Causley-Smith, 
Director, Unit II 

I had the opportunity to 
attend this year’s Tribal Self- 
Governance Consultation 
Conference Communication and 
Education Tribal Consortium 
with federal partners, the 
Department of Interior-Indian 
Affairs and the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

Throughout the conference 
we had the opportunity to wit- 
ness presentations from Kevin 
Washburn, assistant secre- 
tary-Indian Affairs, Department 
of Interior; Lynn Malerba, the 
Mohegan Tribe of Connecticut, 
chief of her tribe and chairwoman 
of the IHS committee; Robert 
Me Swain, acting director, Indian 
Health Services, and many oth- 
ers. 

The theme for the conference 
began with updates with policies 
and best practices for tribes’ 
strategic plans and priorities set 
forth for 2015-2017. We spoke 
about legislative items in the 
works and also the priority of 
contract support cost and our 
need to advocate for full funding 
with the president’s 2016 budget 
proposal including language to 
make funds a mandatory appro- 
priation. Throughout the confer- 
ence we had the opportunity to 
attend trainings and presentations 
of best practices other tribes 
are using and strategic planning 
efforts. I’ve seen other tribes in 
the nation adopt comprehensive 
programs that target their most 
needy members and deliver 
services or programs that are of 
priority to the people in the com- 
munity. We also had an oppor- 
tunity to have a round table full 
discussion with Robert McSwain, 
acting director for Indian Health 
Services. Many tribes voiced 
their concerns with the director as 
I gave input and spoke about our 
tribal action plan. 

I informed the department that 
we are the first in the nation to 
plan this program and we request 
that, when he sees this plan at 
the national level, that he really 
take notice of what is needed for 
tribes and the problems we face 
with limited funding. Although 
our problems are great here at 
home we are very fortunate that 
we have a smaller community 
to work with and many leaders 
face struggles that are inconceiv- 
able. For instance, one tribe has 
approximately 900 miles to travel 
for any kind of services and hard- 
ly any funding whatsoever. The 
chief of this tribe explained the 
drug abuse, diabetes and health 
concerns in his area. We are very 
fortunate to have the systems in 
place that we do and with contin- 
ued focus and priority on them 
we can learn better ways to deliv- 
er services. 


Having attended this con- 
ference and the others always 
inspires me to do better and gives 
me vision. Seeing other commu- 
nities and leaders struggle with 
such little assistance is humbling 
and heartbreaking. It’s really 
overwhelming to see the need 
many Indian communities face 
and it’s just as overwhelming 
seeing tribal leaders planning and 
prioritizing for the people they 
represent. I’m fortunate to have 
attended and will use the things I 
learned at our own table with the 
discussions for our communities 
position here at home. 

I want to give everyone an 
update on our casinos businesses 
since we filled the position of 
temporary CEO. This last month, 
we have been informed that the 
numbers are right on track with 
the budget after all the changes 
that have been made. I know this 
was a real struggle for our front 
line workers and customers. We 
had been simply giving away so 
many free items and money that 
attempting a different way was 
tough to say the least. It has paid 
off; we now are on target with 
the expected and can build from 
this point effectively and with 
our business in mind for better 
practices. We now are discussing 
the capitol items that our business 
need to upgrade and become a 
destination for customers that is 
more inviting and planned to be 
more profitable for us. We still 
meet each week with the CEO, 
we have opportunity to give 
input, become updated and ask 
questions. I want to assure every- 
one that although I felt the strug- 
gle during the change, it is well 
worth it and I’m confident that 
the end result will be what we 
have needed. I will continue to 
support the changes and direction 
that is needed for our northern 
casino properties. I’m assuring 
you I’m not... up in the air, on the 
fence post or wishy washy about 
the need for better direction. I’m 
solid on the new direction and 
confident that the team working 
toward these changes is becom- 
ing empowered and accountable. 
If this changes, I will recognize 
and address within my role. 
Always feel free to contact me 
about your input with this; speak- 
ing with you always gives me 
an advantage that is needed for 
insight to our problems or lack 
thereof. 

The board has been discuss- 
ing and requesting information 
and factual numbers about 
increasing wages for the team 
members (this is no promise). 

We have discussed the small 
amount of team members that 
had not even been making min- 
imum wage within our casino 
operations. This is a very small 
amount and last week we made 
the change to increase those to 
the minimum wage amounts. 

The board now has asked that we 
gather all information on a fair, 
affordable amount that we can 
sustain for an increase to all team 
members. Everyone knows I’m 
frugal in our spending but with 
the proper planning and decrease 
to costs and better business prac- 
tices, maybe at this time we can 
sustain an amount. Again, all 
the numbers and factual infor- 
mation needs to be presented 
and I look forward to having an 
outcome this year in the way of 


an increase. I just want you to be 
aware that the request is made 
to have the information and the 
discussion, in order to support 
we need to have a sustainable 
plan and anyone that knows 
me, knows this is what will be 
expected. After seeing so many 
other tribes struggle, try and 
maintain, have no business profit 
or programs to speak of, it’s hum- 
bling to be able to have a discus- 
sion so we can plan effectively 
and prioritize. That’s the balance 
for me and sometimes it’s diffi- 
cult — we have so many areas 
that need upgrade, better policies 
and practices, more funding, etc. 

I just want the message sent that 
you probably already know, it’s a 
big picture, and a balance that is 
not taken lightly. 

Once again, I want to talk 
about one of my priorities. At 
the board level we have an item 
at every meeting described as 
“board concerns” as I’ve spoke 
about in previous reports. I 
brought forward a resolution 
to have those documented and 
become an official part of our 
minutes with each meeting (this 
was not supported by the major- 
ity of the board). Anyway, I use 
that avenue every single meeting 
to bring up your concerns and 
mine for representation. When 
the administration speaks, it’s not 
always my position or its some- 
times completely lacking my 
position stance. 

The last three meeting I have 
brought up Graymont under my 
board concerns, as you all know I 
was opposed to the path that was 
taken by the state and supporting 
our efforts to oppose at the full- 
est. I was at the table when we 
met with the DNR and other offi- 
cials and I voiced our position, 
since the outcome I have contin- 
ually requested at every meeting 
that we make a factual statement 
from us as a tribe as to the out- 
come, what we did to oppose 
and our position now. I’m still 
awaiting that statement and hope 
that in this edition of the paper 
you will see comments made on 
our behalf as a tribe. Although I 
feel the outcome is unacceptable 
I want the facts of the decision, 
the facts of our position and the 
plans moving forward to be made 


to our membership. A few of the 
other board concerns I’ve asked 
to be addressed the past few 
months are closed caption for the 
hearing impaired (we have no 
idea as to how many members 
have his disability but I’ve had 
the request from some), semi 
annual reviews from all programs 
and departments OPEN to mem- 
bership (we had this structure in 
place before and it’s non existent 
now), formal follow up proce- 
dure on board and memberships 
concerns (reports that it’s still 
being worked on, that concern 
has been on since 2012), Health 
Board structure and admin assis- 
tance, Indian Energy face-to-face 
presentation, committees listed 
on website, wrap around ser- 
vices progress, consistent reports 
from programs under the chair’s 
authority, disabilities committee, 
veterans programs for identifying 
veteran members and implement- 
ing a sustainable program, pow- 
wow grounds upgrades (all pow 
wow grounds), sign up mailer 
to membership for receiving the 
tribal paper, educating and pro- 
cess for tribal legal liaisons for 
court-appointed assistance, and, 
lastly, numerous individual tribal 
members’ concerns. Again, in the 
past these items had been listed 
in the board business meetings 
official minutes for accountabil- 
ity and progress. We do have 
to fill out a form for each, and, 
at this point I feel that I should 
announce the main ones each 
report, I will also update on the 
outcomes, if any. 

One of the other highlights 
since my last report was the tribal 
youth council’s challenge to the 
board of directors. We partici- 
pated in a “Chopped challenge” 
cooking with them and being 
judged by staff on the outcome. I 
won’t get into how we all placed, 
but, I will say that the time we 
spent with them in the kitchen 
was one of my favorites in a very 
long time. Our team (Director 
Gravelle and I) consisted of trib- 
al youth from all units. It was 
nice to spend time with them 
and I even overheard one kid 
say, “Wow, look at the chicken, 
aren’t you glad we picked her!” 
Cannot describe how that made 
me feel! For those youth to know 


my name, have my number and 
invite to call me is exactly what 
we need for our ways. Director 
Abramson and I have long advo- 
cated for our board to interact 
with our tribal youth councils 
on at least a quarterly basis (like 
we use to do) and having that 
day them meant so much. Chi- 
miigwech to the YEA staff who 
organized it. 

I had a very long couple of 
months and now we are gearing 
up for our unit’s powwows in the 
communities. Hessel’s powwow 
is Aug. 14-16 at the grounds 
next to the casino in Hessel, 
Newberry will host the Youth 
Empowerment Powwow on Aug. 

1 at the Newberry Tribal Center, 
and the Newberry Community 
Powwow will be on Sept. 12. 
Looking forward to seeing every- 
one. 

In closing, some true blessings 
have happened to me these past 
couple of months. (Em going to 
get a little sappy here.) I have 
three individual elder’s groups 
in my communities, some very 
close advisors, an amazing strong 
woman and friends that I made 
through my tenure as a board 
member. The support I get from 
all of you and my wonderful 
family members have seen me 
through struggles, obstacles and 
constant understanding with my 
role. I want to take a moment 
to express gratitude and let you 
know that throughout all this a 
balance has been my blessing 
in life, full circle is what we all 
strive for and in our teaching 
the support of family, elders and 
community is the most important 
. . . Steve and I finally married . 

. . I wanted to share this and say 
“miigwech” to all of you who 
helped me throughout my grow- 
ing, constant understanding and 
learning in my position. We had 
a very special, private ceremony 
with just the two of us. 

“Zaagiidiiwin” is an Ojibwa 
word for love and I wanted to 
share that with you. Please con- 
tact me if you would like to dis- 
cuss ideas, issues or meet. 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley-Smith 

(906) 484-2954 
(906) 322-3818 

lcausley@saulttribe.net. 


Thank you Arlene King for 
31 years of service to tribe 



Kimberle Gravelle 


Director, Unit I 
Hello, I hope everyone is enjoy- 
ing the spring weather. Before 
I go any further, I would like to 
congratulate Arlene King on her 
retirement and many years of 


service to our tribe. Arlene retired 
from the USD A Commodity 
Program after almost 32 years. 
Thank you. 

I attended the first round of 
the Intergovernmental Reentry 
Program at the Department of 
Justice in Columbia, S.C. We 
were tasked with listing issues 
and challenges facing tribal reen- 
trants who will be returning to 
our communities after a period 
of secure confinement in federal, 
state or tribal facilities. We ended 
up with 29 issues/challenges but 
the top priorities were lack of 
transitional housing, no shared 
data between state/tribal/federal 
enforcement programs, buy-in to 
the program from tribal leaders, 
liaison for tribe to the Department 
of Corrections and Branch of 
Prisons, access to employment, 


funding, insufficient sober/safe 
living and access to employment 
among other things. 

Remember, school is out and 
it is time to be extra careful with 
children playing outside. Forty 
percent of all injury-related 
emergency room visits happen 
between May and August. We can 
prevent the majority of these mis- 
haps by educating ourselves. The 
leading cause of summer acci- 
dents is drowning, fires, children 
being hit by cars, falls and bicy- 
cles and AT Vs. With the Fourth 
of July coming up, please practice 
fireworks safety. 

If you have any questions 
or comments, you can contact 
me at (906) 203-6083 or at 
KKGravelle @ saulttribe .net . 

Thank You, 

Kim Gravelle 
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Glyptis updates Unit V tribal membership 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


Congratulations to Cimantha 
Veale, Sault Tribe member and 
graduating senior of the Munising 
Baptist High School. She was a 
four-year volleyball player and 
received many academic honors 
during her high school career. 
Cimantha has been accepted at 
Northern Michigan University and 
has plans to become a veterinarian. 
Best of luck to her! 

On May 21 , the Mather 
Elementary School held a kid’s 
powwow in Munising for all stu- 
dents in grades K-5. Although a bit 
cold and windy, the sun was shin- 
ing and it was a beautiful event. 

All of the kids with great enthu- 
siasm and big smiles participated 
by dancing with their classmates 


and the dancers to the beat of the 
Munising Youth Drum Group. Held 
annually, this powwow is struc- 
tured to teach the children about 
Native American customs, dance 
and powwow etiquette. Thank you 
to all who volunteered and worked 
so hard to make this a big success. 
See you next year! 

Welcome to Mary Jenerou, the 
new membership liaison for Units 
IV and V. Mary will split her time 
at her offices located at both the 
Munising and Manistique tribal 
centers. She can be reached at 
(906) 450-7011 or by email mjen- 
erou@ saulttribe .net. 

The Sault Tribe and our mem- 
bers continue to face many chal- 
lenges in regards to sovereignty, 
protecting our rights, membership 
issues, employment, finances, 
diversification, cooperation and the 
list goes on and on. In the midst 
of all the chaos and struggle are 
many dedicated tribal members 
and employees who are lost in the 
shuffle. Those who continue to 
work hard and dedicate themselves 
to the improvement and evolution 
of services to our membership 
and to our communities. Those 
who in the face of negativity and 
adversity continue to hold us up 
and move our tribe forward. Those 
who are not recognized enough but 
continue to fight the good fight for 
our people. Those who continue 
each day to bring positive attitudes 



On May 21, the Mather Elementary School held a kid’s powwow in Munising for all students in grades K-5. 
Rita Glyptis (center) enjoyed the activities with the kids. 


to the work place and give great 
service. Those who will not be 
brought down but will continue to 
rise above. Those who will not give 
up on our people, our purpose, our 
rights, our progress our future. The 
people I speak of, I honor you and I 
say thank you. 

Each month in the tribal news- 
paper there are a lot of articles that 
talk about new programs, activities 
and services that are available as 
well as all the good things our 
tribe and its members are doing. 

If you know someone who is no 
longer receiving the newspaper, 


please have them contact the 
Communications Department at 
(906) 632-6398 to renew their sub- 
scription. Our website www.sault- 
tribe.com is another good resource 
for information on available ser- 
vices and contacts. 

The Munising powwow will be 
held on Aug. 8 at the Bay Furnace 
Campground in Christmas, Mich. 
If you would like to help out with 
fundraising activities or need more 
information, contact powwow 
coordinator Katy Matson at (906) 
202-0026. 

A Diabetes Support Group 


meeting will be held in Marquette 
on June 17 from 3 to 4 p.m. and 
in Munising on June 29, 11 a.m.-l 
p.m. For more information, call 
Cassie or Karen at the Munising 
Tribal Center (906) 387-4721. This 
is a great opportunity as a diabetic 
to learn, support and share, please 
attend if you can. 

Thank you to all who continue 
to support my position on the board 
and me as a person. You hold me 
up and I am grateful. As always 
feel free to call (906) 202-3224 or 
email me at rglyptis@saulttribe.net. 
Sincerely, Rita Glyptis 


Sorenson - politics are taking a front 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


As I stated in my May unit 
report that the St. Ignace Midjim 
issue was put on the May 5 agenda 
conveniently after I had asked my 
elders to support the feasibility 
study. During the workshop that 
day, I had asked who put it on the 
agenda and was told the chairman 
told budgets to place it on the agen- 
da for a vote. The chairman claims 
there were not enough votes to do 
otherwise and staff needed to move 
forward since it was construction 
season. During the meeting the 
resolution to put a Band-Aid on the 
Midjim for $266,522 was motioned 
by Director Chase (Manistique) 
and seconded by Director Morrow 
(Manistique). Normally when a 
resolution pertains to a particular 
unit the representatives from that 
unit move things forward. The 
vote ended in a tie with the chair 
breaking the tie to put the Band- 
Aid on. It is truly sad when politics 
take over common sense. The tanks 
were put in in 1991 and have a 
30-year life expectancy. So, in a 
few years we will dig up all the 
concrete to replace them. 

The chair decided to show up 


at the Unit III elder’s meeting that 
same week after a year-long hiatus 
and told our elders that he had got- 
ten papers that morning from the 
general manager of the Midjim that 
it would take 35 years to pay off a 
new building. Now why would he 
get those numbers three days after 
the vote and the number we were 
given was 14 years. The next thing 
he said was that if there was going 
to be a Midjim built it should go to 
Manistique. Now people can see 
the true colors. I have never been 
opposed to a Midjim in Manistique 
or any other area but, like I said, 
when you have a business that is 
currently making money and needs 
a lot of improvements and possibly 
a new location, what is the priority? 
Politics! 

During the May 5 meeting there 
were nine resolutions removed off 
the agenda. Once again politics is 
taking a front row seat. These items 
should not be placed on the agenda 
if there is no intent on voting on 
them. The membership continue to 
drive to these meetings and items 
are removed, they are limited to 
five minutes to address the board 
and board members are often 
told we are not going to respond 
during this time. If questions can 
be answered right then and there, 
they should be. Sometimes the 
membership issues start at 4 p.m., 
sometimes 5 p.m. It is no wonder 
the membership is frustrated. 

On May 15 there was a clean- 
up day at the Wequayoc cemetery. 
There were about 15 members of 
Unit III who attended. The ceme- 
tery was in decent shape to begin 
with and just needed a little raking 
and cleaning up rocks. The rain 
began about 1 .5 hours into the 
cleanup, but luckily we were just 
about done. Thank you to all those 
who helped! Russell Rickley has 
been approved as the temporary 



Director Sorenson and Unit III 
scholarship winner Madysin Lee 

volunteer sexton and will be seek- 
ing training in June. 

The board voted to raise the 
minimum wage to match the state 
minimum wage of $8.15 per hour 
effective June 19 at the May 19 
meeting in Naubinway. 

There was a vote for posting the 
CEO position at the May 5 meet- 
ing. The resolution did not pass. I 
do not think it is helping our busi- 
ness to continue to place this on 
the agenda. Team members wonder 
each time what is going on and 
what will happen if this passes? 
They continually ask if Fred Buro 
is being fired. This is not good for 
stability and morale. Changes have 
begun to take place mainly in our 
marketing areas and we will soon 
see how the numbers play out in 
the next few months. I know some 
people are not happy that things are 
not happening faster. I have some 
of those same thoughts, but I think 
that one person cannot change 
everything in a few months. He 
first needed to stop the financial 
bleeding, help current management 
with budgets, reorganize our mar- 
keting strategies and is trying to 
secure funding for many needed 
capital improvements. 

I cannot believe how things have 
changed in the last 13 years. When 
I began working for the Human 


Resource Department in 2002, they 
cared about our team members. If 
team members had any concerns, 
questions or issues, they could go 
to human resources and they would 
listen, answer questions and guide 
them. Thirteen years later team 
members have NOBODY to talk 
to! 

Sometimes team members are 
having a bad day and just want to 
vent. Some days they are subjected 
to vindictive supervisors and need 
support or guidance. Sorry we can’t 
help you. We can only give you the 
policy and you figure it out. We are 
not counselors. Well if this is the 
direction that human resources is 
going, then we need to hire advo- 
cates for our team members. Do 
people really believe managers and 
supervisors do not retaliate, harass 
or are vindictive to their subordi- 
nates? So I guess we are here to 
just protect certain classes of team 
members. 

We have had team members 
who have dedicated their careers 
to the tribe to only be cut because 
their job was moved into a grant 
or because of restructuring. These 
same team members cannot even 
get a letter of recommendation 
even though their job was not cut 
for work performance reasons. We 
are doing absolutely nothing to 
train our team members to grow 
within the organization. We are not 
grooming people to take over when 
others retire or leave the company. 
We need a plan for tomorrow, for 
the future. Our workforce used 
to be happy and liked coming to 
work, now it is just a job and many 
are looking for new opportunities. 

Until the board actually sits 
down and comes up with a strate- 
gic plan for the tribe and decides 
whether or not to treat our enter- 
prises and government side differ- 
ently, we will continue to spin our 


row seat 

wheels. I would have to believe the 
reason we opened up our business- 
es and casinos was for the intent of 
increased services and benefits to 
our membership. With that in mind, 
are we making decisions that allow 
our businesses to prosper? Are we 
taking every possible penny to pro- 
vide current services with no room 
for capital improvements or expan- 
sions? Can we continue to take $17 
million from the casino side to fund 
the government side when the casi- 
no revenue is declining? Nobody 
wants to take money from services 
but where do we draw the line? 

Do we take less from the casinos 
now to prevent a larger decrease 
in service funding later? If we do 
not take care of our businesses how 
long will they be able to take care 
of us? We need to quit thinking 
about today and plan for tomorrow. 

Whenever we talk about raises 
some think it needs to be the same 
across the board. All employees 
get an increase or no one does. It 
doesn’t make sense to me if certain 
areas of the tribe can afford to give 
their team members raises then 
they should be able to. Many grants 
can absorb these costs. If the casi- 
nos start increasing their revenues, 
as well as our other businesses, 
then they should be able to provide 
raises. We have different benefit 
packages for government, casino 
and enterprise, so why not wage 
increases too? 

I would like to congratulate 
Madysin Lee on receiving my Unit 
III Scholarship this year. Madysin 
has a 3.661 GPA and is attending 
Aquinas College in August to pur- 
sue a bachelor’s degree in nursing 
through Detroit Mercy. Madysin 
has worked for the past few years 
as a student worker through the 
WIA program at the St. Ignace 
Health Center. Good Luck, Mady! 
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Manistique's annual events, board business 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IV 


On behalf of the powwow 
committee, I would like to 
invite you to our ninth annu- 
al “Gathering of the Clans” 


powwow on Saturday and 
Sunday, June 13-14, behind the 
Manistique Tribal Community 
Center, 5698W highway U.S. 2, 
in Manistique. 

Host drum: Bahweting Singers 

Co-host drum: Four Thunder 

Invited drum: Mukkwa Giizhik 

Head veteran: Tracy Heath 

Head male dancer: Donald 
Shelifoe Jr. 

Head female dancer: Rita 
Boulley 

Master of ceremonies: Timothy 
Derwin Sr. 

Arena director: Timothy (T.J.) 
Derwin 

Fire keeper: Joe Wallace 

Grand entries: Saturday 1 and 
7 p.m. and Sunday at noon. 

Feast meal: Saturday at 5 p.m. 
(please bring a dish to pass). 


Crazy auction: Saturday. 

Free admission. Rough camp- 
ing is available. Vendors, traders 
or the public can call for informa- 
tion at Viola Neadow, 341-6993 
or (800) 347-7137. Hope to see 
you there! 

The Escanaba Unit IV Elders 
Committee organized their annu- 
al spring clean up of the Indian 
Pointe Cemetery in Nahma 
Township on May 9 (see photos 
on next page). 

I would like to recognize and 
say miigwech to the follow- 
ing individuals who organized 
and those who volunteered for 
the cleanup and to Manistique 
Kewadin Casino for donating 
food, pop and water for the vol- 
unteers and also sending two 
maintenance workers to assist 


with the clean up. Thanks to 
Mike Schuetter for cooking. 

Volunteers: Larry Godfrey, 

Ron Nelson, Annette Powers, 
Nancy Flynn, Mike LaJoice, 
Betty Majestic, Ernie and Pam 
Demmon, Bill Hardwick, Connie 
Hardwick, Barry Hardwick, 

John Perkins, Ed Goudeau, Mike 
Schuetter, Levi Morrow and 
Darcy Marrow. A big thank you 
to Ron and Brenda Nelson for 
bringing their huge mulching 
tractor again this year. 

Midjim St. Ignace: After much 
discussion at board workshops 
and a written opinion by the 
manager of Midjims stores that 
it would be better to maintain 
what we have rather than proceed 
with building a new facility in 
St. Ignace, the board of directors 


approved a total of $266,522 as 
the Midjim St. Ignace FY 2015 
capital purchase budget. The res- 
olution and budgeted amount will 
allow the manager of the Midjims 
to move forward with purchasing 
a new computer, replacing lines, 
dispenser sumps, tank sumps, 
concrete under the canopy, the 
parking lot and new wiring to the 
sign. This was a much easier and 
cost effective fix for the needed 
repairs. It made much more sense 
to repair and maintain the current 
Midjim that we owe nothing on 
than have to get a loan for $1.2 
million to build a new Midjim 
500 feet away from the current 
one. 

The Midjims have been sup- 
plemented in revenue by the 

See “Chase report ” pg. 27 


Protecting the future for the seventh generation 



J 


Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 

Aaniin Anishnaabek, last 
month I spoke to you about the 
need to focus on the future of our 
tribe. This month, I am reporting 
to you that the need to do this is 
greater than ever. There are three 
serious issues that pose potential 
threat to our safety in our home- 
land, the protection of our treaty 
rights and potentially even our 
existence as a tribe. These are 1) 
Enbridge oil pipeline, 2) State of 
Michigan surplus land sales (i.e. 
Graymont) and 3) congressional 
testimony regarding tribal recog- 
nition process. 

The first is the Enbridge oil 
pipeline. Known as Line 5, this 
pipeline carries nearly 23 million 
gallons of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids through it every day. 

It is 62 years old. It is owned by 
the Canadian company Enbridge 
- the same company that had a 
NEWER pipeline rupture in 2010 
spilling 1 million gallons of crude 
oil into the Kalamazoo River. It 
was the largest and most expen- 
sive onshore oil leak in U.S. his- 
tory. Five years later, the clean- 
up continues. Our tribal board 
chairperson, Aaron Payment, was 
a speaker for the “Oil and Water 
Don’t Mix” coalition. He stated 
that water is the lifeblood of our 
Mother Earth [and it] is our duty 
and responsibility as American 
Indians to protect the environ- 
ment, so we take this threat that 
the Enbridge pipeline represents 
personally, (huffingtonpost. 
com/20 1 5/05/22/michigan-en- 
bridge-pipeline_n_73087 34 .html) . 
I couldn’t agree with him more! 

This pipeline runs underwa- 
ter, parallel to the Mackinac 
Bridge. It is old. In 2013, 
Enbridge upgraded Line 5 ’s 


pumps, and increased oil flow 
by 10 percent, an additional 2.1 
MILLION GALLONS per day! 
That amounts to nearly a million 
gallons per hour. What would 
a one hour leak look like? This 
aging pipeline is a potential threat 
to ALL life that depends on the 
Great Lakes. As protectors of the 
earth, we have a sacred respon- 
sibility to do all that we can to 
prevent a disaster. 

The next serious issue is (sim- 
ply put), the State of Michigan. 
We have a long-standing history 
of struggles with this government. 
While there have been some 
successes, in my opinion dealing 
with this state continues to be 
difficult at best. The continued 
attempts of actions that would 
diminish our rights as a sover- 
eign nation, runs the gamut from 
casino gaming operations to tribal 
fishing operations. Consultations 
between the federal government 
and Indian tribes run fairly well, 
however it is a problematic issue 
in our relationship with the State 
of Michigan. What is so difficult 
about a government-to-gov- 
ernment consultation? I do not 
consider inviting our tribe LAST 
MINUTE to a public hearing on 
the wolf hunt as a “consultation” 
with our tribe. True consultation 
between our tribe and the state 
would occur PRIOR to any deci- 
sions being made and would be 
conducted in a respectful manner 
that gives proper consideration of 
tribal input, opinion and acknowl- 
edgement of our governmental 
responsibility to our people. I 
have attended federal consulta- 
tions, and the State of Michigan 
has a very long way to go to 
replicate such an effective model 
for consultations with sovereign 
Indian tribes. Currently, we have 
the State of Michigan selling 
thousands of acres of “surplus” 
land to private companies for 
their private exploitation of the 
natural resources, with negligible 
involvement/consultation with 
the tribes. In the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, the state has sold 
THOUSANDS of acres of land 
to the Graymont company so that 
it can conduct mining operations. 
It will become private land. Even 
if the Graymont company in its 
benevolence, allows tribal people 
on its newly acquired land, the 
mining operation will result in 
this land no longer being suitable 
for the exercise of tribal treaty 
rights (hunting, gathering etc). 


Short story: State wins, Graymont 
wins, Indians lose. 

The third issue is perhaps the 
worst. On April 22, 2015, at a 
federal oversight hearing on “the 
Obama administration’s Part 
83 revisions and how they may 
allow the Interior Department 
to create tribes, not recognize 
them,” disturbing testimony was 
given by attorney Don Mitchell. 
In it, he mischaracterized the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
process of recognizing tribes 
as one designed to “CREATE” 
tribes where none have previ- 
ously existed. This testimony 
has shocked Indian Country and 
could possibly affect many Indian 
tribes. Tribes are not “created” by 
the BIA, they are recognized by 
the Secretary through an arduous 
recognition process. However, 
when the nation’s congressional 
decision makers do not under- 
stand that tribal sovereignty 
existed prior to the “creation of 
the United States,” that the U.S. 
government does not GIVE tribes 
their sovereignty, but merely 
RECOGNIZES its existence, 
this lack of understanding could 


Budgets: 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


It is time again for the tribal 
administration to hand in the 
2016 tribal budgets. Work on 
budgets starts now so we can 
work through the difficulties and 
challenges we know are coming. 
Even though our tribal casinos 
are very profitable, we have 
been seeing less and less revenue 
coming over to the governments 
side because business is down. It 
is not only our tribal casinos but 
all casinos everywhere are doing 


bring in an era of great difficul- 
ty for many tribes. According 
to Chairman Payment, “if Mr. 
Mitchell has his way, we will have 
to face that battle [federal recog- 
nition as a tribe] all over again.” 
Once more, I agree with Chairman 
Payment. 

These three issues may have 
serious consequences to our tribe 
and I want you all to know that 
we are addressing them. Potential 
oil spills, land destruction and the 
worry over a possible new Indian 
termination era threaten us all. 
How can you help? Call, write or 
visit your state and federal rep- 
resentatives. Tell them this is not 
acceptable! I was told once, that 
in a congressional office, one or 
two phone calls or letters on an 
issue receives very little notice. 
HOWEVER, more than four really 
gets their attention! Your voice 
matters ! 

Help protect our water. Tell 
them “oil and water don’t mix.” 
Help protect the earth and the 
ability for your grandchildren 
and their grandchildren to go into 
the woods to hunt, fish or gather 
as our ancestors did. Tell your 

do more 

less. I believe we have started to 
slow the bleeding and will turn 
the corner soon with hard work 
and a good looking future pro- 
jection. 

With the budgets now in front 
of us, we will have to do more 
with less. Priorities need to be 
set and taken care of. This is 
the board’s biggest challenge. It 
seems each board member has a 
different list of priorities. If we 
are to move foreword, some con- 
cessions and some compromises 
need to happen or stalemate will 
encompass the process. We do 
not need to follow the United 
Sates federal government way of 
budgeting and make it a political 
mad house. We need to work 
together and come to a compro- 
mise that will benefit all of our 
people. 

The spring 2 percent cycle 
is now complete. This is one of 
my favorite parts of this job. We 
get to greatly impact our local 
units of government and help 
with projects that sometimes they 
find it impossible to be funded 
any other way. Helping schools 
with education and sports, gov- 


state and federal representatives 
to STOP selling public lands for 
private profits. Help protect all 
tribes, and tell your federal repre- 
sentatives that the United States 
does not GIVE tribes their sover- 
eignty, the United States merely 
RECOGNIZES it. Tell them that 
tribes are ancient people and new 
tribes cannot be CREATED by an 
act of government. 

All of us working together can 
make a difference. We all have 
to stand up and SPEAK OUT so 
that they will hear, so that they 
will listen and so that they will 
understand. If I can be of any help 
to you in your efforts, please let 
me know. We must not forget that 
what we do now, or fail to do, will 
affect the next seven generations. 
Let our actions today be such that 
those future generations will look 
back upon us with honor. 

Miigwetch to all of you! 

Anishnaabe gagige (Anishnaabe 
for always), 

Jen 

JMcleodl@saulttribe.net Or 

j ennifer.mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com 

(906) 440-9151 

with less 

ernmental units with roads and 
equipment, fire departments with 
training and life saving tools and 
many other items, this is how 
this money gets spent. The only 
sad part of this is that we usually 
get many more requests than we 
can possibly fulfill but we try our 
hardest. 

The board has been working 
through many of the policies of 
our Human Resource Department. 
Right now, we have scheduled 15 
policies to be reviewed and possi- 
bly amended. This can be a long 
and tedious business since every 
word is scrutinized and looked 
at from every angle to make sure 
what we are trying to say is clear 
and concise. We must also work 
hard to balance the business man- 
agement side with the team mem- 
bers’ rights and protections. 

The powwow season is upon 
us. Check out the tribes website 
to find out when and where the 
powwows will be. 

Thank you for all the e-mails 
and calls. Keith Massaway, 702 
Hazelton St., St. Ignace MI 
49781, kmassaway@msn.com, 
(906) 643-6981. 
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Annual cemetery clean up draws volunteers 



INDIAN Pdlh 
CEMETARY 

EST.l 892 


Photos submitted by Ernest Demmon 

The Escanaba Unit IV Elders Committee organized the annual spring clean up of the Indian Pointe Cemetery in Nahma Township May 9. From left, Nancy Flynn, Ed Goudreau, Pam 
Demmon, Denise Chase, Larry Godfrey, Mike Schuetter, Annette Powers, Mike LaJoice, Betty Majestic, Darcy Morrow and Ron Nelson. Not pictured, John Perkins, Brenda Nelson, Ernest 
Demmon, Barry Hardwick and Bill and Connie Hardwick. Mike LaJoice donated a new tribal flag for the cemetery. 


From “Chase Report ” pg. 26 
casino comps since opening. Now with 
new casino management, the casino is 
changing the way comps are issued to cus- 
tomers and this will definitely impact the 
Midjims profits going forward. Once we 
hire an EDC director, I would definitely be 
supportive of traffic and feasibility studies 
to be done on any proposed future expan- 
sion of Midjim store sites in high traffic 
areas on current land the tribe owns or 
future parcels the tribe might acquire for 
business purposes. 

Interviews were held with candidates 
applying for the Elder Division director. A 
recommendation to hire Sheryl Hammock 
was made and she is now working in 
that position, the interview panel con- 
sisted of assistant executive director, two 
representatives from the Elder Advisory 
Committee, one board member and one 
division director. Sheryl will be attending 
all the Elders Committee monthly meet- 
ings. 

The board approved a resolution 
that will authorize the Sault Tribe Law 
Enforcement to apply for $100,000 grant 
funding under the 2015 Rural Opioid 
Overdose Reversal Grant Program, 
through the Department of Health and 
Human Services. This grant will pro- 
vide opioid overdose reversal kits and 
medications throughout the Sault Tribe 
seven-county service area and training to 
administer this medication. STLE will be 
the lead on this grant application, but is 
working with several community partners, 
which is encouraged in the grant solicita- 
tion. Partners include Sault Tribe Health 
Center and other law enforcement agencies 
that STLE has cross-deputized agreements 
within the seven county service area. 

The current casino external debt as of 
the end of April 2015 was $16,291,666.61 
and the monthly payment to principal is 
$541,666.67. The casino debt will be paid 
off in 2.5 years. 

I would like to say congratulations to all 
of the high school and college graduates. 

Thank you for all of your calls and 
emails, you can reach me at (906) 203- 
2471 or dchase@saulttribe.net. 

Denise Chase, vice-chair 



John Perkins wields the leaf blower. 


On May 9th Unit IV Escanaba Elders with help from 
Manistique and our Board members held our annual Indian 
Point Cemetery Clean up,. The day turned into a beautiful 
sunny day and was enjoyed by all those involved with 
raking. We would like to thank all those whose help we 
so need each year, miigwech to Denise Chase and Darcy 
Morrow for seeing that we have something to eat and drink 
each year, to Ed Goudreau and Mike Schuetter for their 
help with the grill and raking, Ron and Brenda Nelson for 
the use of their yard Vac which saves us many hours of 
moving leaves. Mike LaJoice donated a new tribal flag for 
the cemetery. Chi-Miigwech. 

— Unit IV Escanaba Elders 



The Nelson’s mulching tractor came in handy. 



Front, Levi Morrow on the rake detail.John Perkins 



Taking a break. 
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Tribal elders recognized at birthday luncheon 


By Rick Smith 

Don Rose was one of the 
guests of honor at an elders’ 
luncheon in Sault Ste. Marie 
on June 22. Rose received a 


plaque and an eagle feather with 
carrying case by Louie Aikens 
and Rick Sprowl of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Post 3676 for 
his service to the United States 


during WWII. 

The honor came as Rose 
simultaneously celebrated his 91st 
birthday. More about Mr. Rose 
and his WWII service can be 



found in the March 2014 edition 
of Win Awenen Nisitotung , online 
at www.saulttribe.com. 

Observing her 95th birthday, 
Alice Huhtala was recognized 
for her many years of continued 
support for elders and the tribe. 

Cake and ice cream was served 
and enjoyed after the luncheon 



and presentations were finished. 

The ceremonies and luncheon 
were coordinated and sponsored 
by Ken and Sue Lively, who also 
donated a plaque for inscribing 
the names of all veterans, which 
is to be hung in the Sault elder’s 
facility dining hall in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


Photos by Rick Smith 


Above left, guest of honor Don Rose (seated) with family members on the observance of his 90th birthday. He was also recognized by Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 3676 for his serivce 
during World War II. Pictured in no particular order with Mr. Rose are Ruth and Vern Johnson, Virginia Delong and Clement Rose. Above right, honoree Alice Huhtala was recognized for 
continued support of elders and the tribe over many years. 


Spring 2 percent funding distribution announced 


Sault Tribe announced the 
distribution of the 2015 spring 2 
percent funding. Each unit dis- 
tributed $51,635.45. 

Unit I — Kinross Charter 
Township, Fishing Day and sum- 
mer activities, $8,500. 

Chippewa County Health 
Department, Hospice of the EUP, 
$10,000. 

City of Sault Ste. Marie, Pullar 
Community Building, $8,135.45. 

Lincoln Elementary School, 
playground equipment, $25,000. 

Unit II — Columbus 
Township, floating deck strainers, 
$600. 


Engadine Consolidated 
Schools, youth activities pro- 
grams, $4,000. 

Les Cheneaux Community 
Schools, automated external 
defibrillator, $1,195. 

Mackinac County, Top of the 
Lake Museum, $6,340.45. 

McMillian Township, recre- 
ation center, $10,000. 

City of Newberry, fire depart- 
ment bunker gear, $4,000. 

Pickford Public Schools, 
SPEAKS, $2,500. 

Raber Township, playground 
project, $10,250. 

Tahquamenon Area Schools, 
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classroom mini-grants, $2,500. 

Tahquamenon Area Schools, 
Newberry elementary playground 
fund, $10,250. 

Unit III — Mackinac County, 
spay/neuter program, $5,000. 

Moran Township School 
District, science kits, $3,500. 

City of Mackinac Island, police 
bicycle purchase, $2,307.99. 

St. Ignace Township, sewer 
project, $5,000. 

St. Ignace area schools, class- 
room technology, $2,827.46. 

City of St. Ignace, LaSalle 
High School girls softball, 

$ 2 , 000 . 

City of St. Ignace, Museum of 
Ojibwe Culture, $8,000. 

City of St. Ignace, air packs for 
new engine, $10,000. 

City of St. Ignace, city visitors 
bureau, $5,000. 

City of St. Ignace, Fort De 
Baude Museum, $8,000. 

Unit IV — North Star 
Academy, cultural programs, 
$ 2 , 000 . 

Na Tah Wahsh, Willow Creek 
meeting center, $26,000. 

Big Bay De Noe School 
District, CUP summer baseball, 
$ 2 , 000 . 

Negaunee Area Schools, 
Ishpeming Public Schools, Gwinn 
Area Public Schools, Big Bay 
De Noe School District, Rapid 
River Public Schools, Gladstone 
Area Schools, Manistique Public 
Schools and Escanaba Area 
Public Schools Title VII each 
received $2,704.43. 

Unit V — Marquette County, 
YMCA, $5,000. 


Marquette Area Schools, Title 
VII, $5,000. 

North Star Academy, Native 
American program, $1,200. 

Munising Public Schools, sum- 
mer reading program, $1,200. 

Munising Public Schools, Title 
VII, $10,000. 

City of Munising, Alger Arena, 
$9,000. 

City of Munising, Alger Food 
Pantry, $10,000. 

Mathias Township, VFD jaws 
of life, $4,995. 

County of Marquette, Meals on 
Wheels, $5,000. 

Long-term distribution 
(Figures show long-term 
agreement total/amount due 
for spring cycle); totals were: 
$858,0 1 6/$382,704: 

Alger County Sheriff’s Office, 
lodging and law enforcement, 
$16,000/$6,400. 

Au Train Township, gen- 
eral government services, 
$5,000/$l,500. 

Chippewa County, government 
services, $30,000/$ 14,000. 

Chippewa County, probate 
court-foster care, $7,500/$3,000. 

Clark Township, general gov- 
ernment services, $7,000/$2,000. 

Delta County Sheriff’s Office, 
lodging and law enforcement, 
$16,000/$8,000. 

Bay De Noe Community 
College, YMCA, $16,000/$8,000. 

City of Escanaba, law enforce- 
ment, $10,000/$4,000. 

Kinross Charter Township, law 
enforcement, $35,000/$13,500. 

Lake Superior State 
University, Gem of the North, 


$86,300/$34,025. 

Luce County Sheriff’s Office, 
lodging and law enforcement, 
$17,000/$ 17,000. 

Mackinac County Circuit 
Court, child care fund, 
$17,500/$7,000. 

Mackinac County Sheriff’s 
Office, lodging and law enforce- 
ment, $22, 500/$ 11,250. 

City of Munising, gen- 
eral government services, 
$32,000/$ 16,000. 

City of Munising, recreation 
program, $18,000/$9,000. 

Manistique Township, general 
services, $7,000/$2,000. 

City of Manistique, lodg- 
ing and law enforcement, 
$5,000/$2,500. 

City of Marquette, lodging and 
law enforcement, $10,000/$4,000. 

Munising Township, govern- 
ment services, $5, 000/$ 1,500. 

Sault area public schools, Title 
VII advocate, $50,3 16/$25, 000. 

Sault area public schools, 
payment in lieu of taxes, 
$30,000/$ 12,000. 

City of Sault Ste. Marie, 
general government services, 
$340,000/$ 148,729. 

Schoolcraft County Sheriff’s 
Office, lodging and law enforce- 
ment, $16,000/$6,400. 

St. Ignace area schools, student 
advocate, $18,900/$8,900. 

St. Ignace Township, gen- 
eral government services, 
$20,000/$7,000. 

City of St. Ignace, road 
improvements, $13,000/$6,500. 

City of St. Ignace, lodging and 
law enforcement, $7,000/$3,500. 
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Sault Tribe Child Care Currently 
has openings for Infants & Toddlers 
We offer an educational setting 
and the classrooms follow a daily 
schedule along with implementing 
the Creative Curriculum. 

Open Monday— Friday 
from T:00 a.m.— 5:10 p.m. 

We are open to the Community! 




Breakfast, Lunch & Snacks are 
provided! 

We accept CCDF and DHS Child Care 
Assistance Payments! 

We recently received a 4 star rating 
through DHS and the amount that we get 
reimbursed for the care provided will 
increase effective 0-18- 1 5. 


For more information. 




please contact our office at 
(906) 632-5258 



Tribal chairperson 
attends first Levin 
Center Advisory 
Board meeting 



Sault Tribe Board Chairperson Aaron Payment, former U.S. Senator Carl 
Levin and Dean of Wayne State Law School Jocelyn Benson (L-R) at the 
first meeting of the Levin Center Advisory Board. 


% 

BUY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 


FREE GAS! 

Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 




DETROIT — Four former 
U.S. senators, a former Detroit 
mayor, Sault Tribe Board 
Chairperson Aaron Payment and 
business, community, education 
and nonprofit leaders, will serve 
on a bipartisan, 18-member advi- 
sory board for the newly estab- 
lished Levin Center at Wayne 
State University Law School. 

The advisory board met for the 
first time on June 17. 

The Levin Center at Wayne 
Law honors Carl Levin, 
Michigan’s longest-serving U.S. 
senator, who recently retired 
after completing 36 years in the 
Senate. Levin serves as chair of 
the center and as distinguished 
legislator in residence. Through 
policy and legislative oversight 
training, academic programming, 
and scholarship, the center will 
seek to equip lawyers, legislators 
and leaders with an understand- 
ing of how effective oversight 
can lead to meaningful change 
in public policy and institutional 
behavior. 

Payment expressed his excite- 
ment in being asked by Senator 
Levin to serve on such a distin- 
guished panel. “I am humbled 
to follow Senator Levin’s lead 
in promoting good governance 
and processes over partisan poli- 
tics,” he said. “Through my work 
for 22 years with the Michigan 
Political Leadership Program, 

I have trained each fellows 
class on tribal governance and 
sovereignty. I hope to bring a 
similar contribution to the Levin 
Center.” 

Levin will co-teach his first 
class, Tax Policy Seminar: Role 
and Impact of Congressional 
Oversight on Abusive Tax 
Strategies, at the law school 
this fall. The center also will 
hold a conference in October in 
Washington, D.C., honoring the 
40th anniversary of the Church 
Committee and examining ongo- 
ing issues related to congressio- 


nal oversight of the intelligence 
community and classified infor- 
mation. This summer, the Levin 
Center also is planning an over- 
sight boot camp for congressional 
staff members in Washington, 
D.C., to promote more bipartisan, 
fact-based investigations. 

Other members of the board 
are Eugene Driker, Wayne Law 
class of 1961, a founding member 
at the Detroit law firm of B arris 
Sott Denn and Driker and a for- 
mer member of the WSU Board 
of Governors; Ismael Ahmed, 
senior advisor to the chancellor 
and associate provost for metro- 
politan impact at the University 
of Michigan-Dearborn; N. Peter 
Antone, founder and principal 
of the Antone Casagrande & 
Adwers PC immigration law 
firm; Dennis W. Archer, former 
mayor of Detroit; Louis Brown, 
an attorney and director of Christ 
Medicus Foundation CURO; 
former U.S. Sen. Dr. Tom A. 
Coburn; former U.S. Sen. Tom 
Daschle, D-S.D.; Cynthia Ford; 
Eleanor Hill, a law partner with 
King & Spaulding LLP; Paul 
Hillegonds, an attorney and 
CEO of the Michigan Health 
Endowment Fund; Daniel Levin, 
an attorney and chairman of The 
Habitat Co.; Cyril Moscow, a law 
partner with Honigman Miller 
Schwartz and Cohn LLP and a 
former attorney with the U.S. 
Department of Justice; Jim B. 
Nicholson, president and CEO 
of PVS Chemicals Inc.; former 
U.S. Sen. Jay Rockefeller, D-W. 
Va.; former U.S. Sen. Olympia J. 
Snowe, R-Maine;Gary Torgow, 
chairman and founder of Talmer 
Bancorp Inc. and founder of the 
Sterling Group; and Reginald M. 
Turner, member of the Clark Hill 
PLC law firm. 

For more information about 
the Levin Center and to read 
more about the members of the 
advisory board, visitlaw. wayne. 
edu/levincenter. 
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Notes and notices 


Minimun wage raised 

Effective June 19, Sault Tribe’s minimum wage was raised to $8.15. 
Employees whose hourly wage was less than $8.15 were raised up to 
the new minimum. No other wages were affected. 

Sault Tribe Board of Directors’ resolution 2015-111, approved May 
19, ordered the increase. The federal minimum wage is $7.25 and the 
state minimum wage is $8.15. 


Employment opportunities 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians employment 
opportunities, call (866) 635- 
7032, email stemployment@ 
saulttribe.net or visit www. 
saulttribe.com to apply online or 
sign up for email notifications. 

Governmental openings 
Sault Ste. Marie and Kincheloe 

• Diabetes program manager- 
full time/regular-open until filled. 

• Staff pharmacist- full time/ 
regular-open until filled. 

• Project coordinator- full time/ 
regular-open until filled. 

• Budget analyst- full time/reg- 
ular-open until filled. 

• Cook (Elder Services)-part 
time/regular-open until filled. 

• Event coordinator-part time/ 
regular-open until filled. 

• Data analyst-full time/regular 
-open until filled. 

• Economic development 
director-full time/regular-open 
until filled. 

Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 
Manistique, Munising, Newberry: 

• Community Health nurse (St. 


Ignace)-part time/regular-open 
until filled. 

• Police officer (Manistique)- 
full time/regular-open until filled. 

• Chief solo dentist (Manis- 
tique)-full time/regular-open until 
filled. 

• Staff dentist (St. Ignace)-full 
time/regular-open until filled. 

• Dietician (St. Ignace)-full 
time/regular-open until filled. 

Kewadin Casinos openings 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie: 

• Marketing director- full time/ 
regular-open until filled. 

• Website administrator-full 
time/regular-open until filled. 

Kewadin St. Ignace: 

• Front desk clerk-(2) full 
time/regular-open until filled. 

• Bartender-(2 graveyard 
shift)-full time/regular-open until 
filled. 

• Deli cook-(2) full time/regu- 
lar-open until filled. 

Kewadin Manistique: 

• Food and beverage manager 
Il-full time/regular-open until 
filled. 


Committee vacancies — 


The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Tara McKelvie, 
523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. Email tmckelvie@sault- 
tribe.net or call 635-6050 for any 
questions. 

Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee-Two vacancies (men, 
four-year term). 

Health Board-One vacancy 
(four-year term). 

Inland Conservation 
Committee-One vacancy (four- 
year term). 

Election Committee-Three 
vacancies (four-year term). 

Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee- Six vacancies (two- 
year term). 

Wequayoc Cemetery 


Committee-Five vacancies (two 
and four-year terms-varied; must 
have family member interred at 
Wequayoc Cemetery). 

Unit I Sault Ste. Marie Elder 
Subcommittee-One regular seat 
vacancy (four-year term). 

Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee-Two regular seat 
vacancies (four-year term). 

Unit III Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee-Two alternate seat 
vacancies (four-year term). 

Unit IV Escanaba Elders 
Subcommittee-One regular seat 
vacancy and two alternate seat 
vacancies (four-year term). 

Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee-One regular seat 
vacancy (four-year term) and 
alternate seat vacancies (four- 
year term). 

Unit 5 Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee-One alternate seat 
vacancy (four-year term). 


Correction . . . 


Great Mosquito Dash 
coming in September 


The EUP Great Start 
Collaborative and United Way 
of the EUP are thrilled to spon- 
sor the second annual Mosquito 
Dash Challenge on Saturday, 
Sept. 19 from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The Mosquito Dash is a 
physical run where participants 
encounter several obstacles, 
including road running, mud 
pits, water, climbing, crawling, 
tire jumping and more. This 
family friendly event includes 
a separate obstacle course 
for our little runners who are 
aged 5 and under. Last year’s 
event boasted 122 participants, 
despite pouring rain and high 
winds, and many participants 
indicated this race stands out 
from other races because the 


whole family can participate. 
Another benefit is the low cost 
of participation. “We are ded- 
icated to making this a family 
event by keeping the cost of 
participation as low as possi- 
ble,” said event organizer, Cara 
LaFaver. Prices for this event 
are children aged 5 years and 
under, $5; children aged 6-12 
years, $10; aged 13 and older 
before Sept. 1, $20; and aged 
13 and older after Sept. 1, $25. 

This initiative supports pro- 
grams in Chippewa, Mackinac 
and Luce counties through the 
United Way of the EUP, as 
well as the Becky Davis Early 
Learning Scholarship, pro- 
vided by the EUP Great Start 
Collaborative. This scholarship 


provides an early education 
opportunity for children who 
would otherwise go without. 

Registration and the start/ 
finish line for the event is at 
the Brevort Township play- 
ground in Moran. UP in Smoke 
on site and King’s Fish Market 
provides a lunch by donation to 
runners and spectators at their 
location in Moran. 

Registration is available 
on race day, but T-shirts are 
guaranteed to pre-registrants 
only. To pre-order, contact 
Cara LaFaver at clafaver@eup. 
kl2.mi.us or (906) 440-2410. 
Those interested can register at 
Active.com. 


Reminder: Tribal primary 
medical care providers needed 
to use tribal pharmacies 


The tribal health service staff 
remind those presently served 
by pharmacies at Sault Tribe 
medical clinics are encouraged 
to read the following policy 
clarifications so staff can give 
the best service possible. 

Effective Oct. 1, those who 
want prescriptions filled through 
the tribe’s pharmacies must 
receive their primary medical 
care at one of the tribe’s clin- 
ics with designated physicians, 
nurse practitioners or physician 
assistants, whose prescriptions 
can be filled at the one of the 
tribe’s pharmacies. Staff will 
also be able to fill prescriptions 
from specialists when referred 
by the designated physicians, 
nurse practitioners or physician 
assistants, as well as prescrip- 
tions for urgent and emergency 
care. 

Pharmacy services are offered 
at three of the four clinics. 

Those presently receiving 


prescriptions from Sault Tribe 
pharmacies, who don’t have 
medical care through the tribe’s 
clinics, can transfer to one of 
the tribe’s clinics before Oct. 

1 in order to remain eligible 
for pharmacy services. This 
involves scheduling a medi- 
cal appointment and transfer- 
ring medical records. Contact 
the appointment desk for the 
Medical Records Department 
at any of the four clinics for 
help in doing this: Sault clinic, 
632-5200; St. Ignace clinic, 
643-8689; Manistique clinic, 
341-8469; and Munising clinic, 
387-4721. 

Sault Tribe’s medical clinics 
provide high quality patient-cen- 
tered health care responsive to 
patients’ needs with an emphasis 
on disease prevention and health 
promotion for all Americans 
Indians from infancy through 
adulthood. The tribe employs a 
strong staff of talented profes- 


sionals throughout the area to 
serve the membership’s primary 
medical care needs. 

Services include medical, 
nursing, laboratory, radiology, 
dietary, community health, phar- 
macy, optical, dental, behavioral 
health and traditional healers. 

For those who want to con- 
tinue care with physicians other 
than Sault Tribe physicians after 
Oct. 1, the tribal pharmacies will 
help transfer prescriptions to the 
retail pharmacies of their choice. 
Purchased and Referred Care 
(formerly known as Contract 
Health Services) cannot pay for 
these prescriptions. 

Please contact a tribal clin- 
ic manager with any ques- 
tions or concerns: Cheryl 
LaPlaunt, 643-8689 (St. 

Ignace); Tony Abramson Sr., 
632-5282 (Sault Ste. Marie); 
Marlene Glaesmann, 341-8469 
(Manistique); and 387-4721 
(Munising). 


Sault Child Care Center openings 


On page 6 of the May 2015 
issue of Win Awenen Nisitotung , 
ACFS hires Mary Gilray should 
have read: 

“Starting out with an asso- 
ciate’s in social work, she went 
back to school in 2005 at the 
age of 36. In May of 2010, she 
earned her B .S . in human ser- 
vices with minors in sociology 


and corrections. Gilray is grateful 
for the support of her two boys, 
Christopher, 18, and Joseph, 20, 
she said. 

“Born and raised in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Gilray ’s parents are John 
and Mary Noel Gilray. Her sons 
are Sault Tribe members. Their 
great grandmother was Mary 
Murray, the tribe’s first registrar.” 


Sault Tribe Child Care has 
openings for infants and toddlers. 
We offer an educational setting 
and the classrooms follow a daily 
schedule along with implement- 
ing the Creative Curriculum. 

Open Monday-Friday, 7 a.m.- 


5:30 p.m. We are open to the 
community! Breakfast, lunch and 
snacks are provided! We accept 
CCDF and DHS child care assis- 
tance payments ! 

We recently received a four 
star rating through DHS and the 


amount we get reimbursed for the 
care provided will increase effec- 
tive June 28, 2015. 

For more information, please 
contact our office at 632-5258. 


“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

Umocesrone Tirestone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe .com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@sault- 
tribe.net. 
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Legislation introduced to foster tourism in 


Native communities 


NATIVE Act would empower Native communities 
and expand cultural tourism opportunities 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
U.S. Senators Brian Schatz 
(D-Hawaii), co-chair of the 
Senate Tourism Caucus, and 
John Thune (R-S.D.), chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation 
Committee, recently intro- 
duced the Native American 
Tourism and Improving Visitor 
Experience (NATIVE) Act, 
bipartisan legislation that would 
enhance and integrate native 
tourism, empower native com- 
munities and expand unique 
cultural tourism opportunities in 
the United States. 

U.S. senators Jon Tester 
(D-Mont.), Lisa Murkowski 
(R- Alaska), Tom Udall 
(D-N.M.), Dean Heller (R-Nev.), 
A1 Franken (D-Minn.), and 
Mike Rounds (R-S.D.) are orig- 
inal cosponsors of the NATIVE 
Act. 

“When we grow our tourism 
industry in Hawaii and across 
the country, we create jobs and 
support thousands of small busi- 
nesses,” said Senator Schatz. 
“Every state, every community 
is different. That is why our leg- 
islation aims to empower Native 
communities and give them the 
resources to share their history 
and culture with travelers from 
around the globe.” 

“This legislation empowers 
our Native American tribes and 
tribal organizations to have 
inclusion in federal tourism ini- 


tiatives,” said Senator Thune. 
“The unique and rich culture of 
the Lakota, Dakota, and Nakota 
nations are embedded within the 
state of South Dakota. It is my 
hope that this common-sense 
bill will help integrate tribally 
driven tourism plans nationally, 
and ultimately help grow local 
economies.” 

The NATIVE Act would 
require federal agencies with 
tourism assets and responsi- 
bilities to include tribes and 
Native organizations in national 
tourism efforts and strategic 
planning. It would also provide 
Native Hawaiian, Alaska Native 
and American Indian commu- 
nities with access to resources 
and technical assistance needed 
to build sustainable recreational 
and cultural travel and tourism 
infrastructure and capacity; spur 
economic development, and cre- 
ate good jobs. 

“In Montana and all through- 
out the nation, Indian Country 
offers travelers a rich cultural 
experience,” said Senator Tester. 
“This bill will ensure tribes 
have a seat at the table as the 
administration drafts a strategy 
for increasing tourism, creating 
jobs, spurring economic growth 
and supporting tribal sovereign- 
ty.” 

“Alaska Natives comprise 
over half of the number of tribes 
recognized nationwide; their 
great pride and wisdom can 


be deeply instructive to 2 1 st 
century visitors,” said Senator 
Murkowski. 

“They know best what their 
cultural contributions are to 
the world, and how best to be 
portrayed to the general public 
- and they deserve the employ- 
ment opportunities that come 
with Alaska’s ever-growing 
tourism industry.” 

“New Mexico’s Native 
communities are rich with cul- 
ture, history and breathtaking 
landscape,” said Senator Udall. 
“This bipartisan legislation will 
expand tourism opportunities for 
tribal communities — creating 
good jobs and opening up edu- 
cational opportunities for trav- 
elers in New Mexico and across 
the country.” 

“Tourism plays a tremen- 
dous role in Nevada’s economy, 
and I will continue supporting 
it. Unfortunately, the needed 
infrastructure simply does not 
exist to promote many tribal 
communities’ efforts,” said 
Senator Heller. “This legislation 
provides tribal communities in 
the Silver State with avenues to 
promote our state’s rich culture, 
heritage and history. I’d like to 
thank senators Thune and Schatz 
for their hard work on this 
bipartisan legislation.” 

“Minnesota’s tribes offer 
unique cultures, great food and 
amazing experiences,” said 
Senator Franken. “This bill will 


make sure that tribes are part 
of federal tourism activities. 
Including Native Americans in 
these efforts will help promote 
everything Indian Country has 
to offer, supporting jobs and 
economic opportunities.” 

“The history of Native 
Americans is deeply woven into 
the fabric of America, partic- 
ularly in South Dakota,” said 
Senator Rounds. “The NATIVE 
Act of 2015 seeks to expand 
cooperation between federal 
and Native American efforts to 
promote and preserve the rich 
history and culture of Native 


Americans in the United States.” 

The NATIVE Act is sup- 
ported by a broad coalition of 
stakeholders including the U.S. 
Travel Association, American 
Indian and Alaska Native 
Tourism Association, and others 
such as the Southeast Tourism 
Society, Western States Tourism 
Policy Council, National 
Congress of American Indians, 
Alaska Federation of Natives, 
Council for Native Hawaiian 
Advancement, Native American 
Contractors Association and the 
Native Enterprise Initiative of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Support groups meet in Sault Ste. Marie 

Families Against Narcotics (FAN) meets on the third Wednesdays of 
the month, 5:30 p.m., at the Huntington Bank meeting room in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

FAN hosts Nic Nicolas Sheff, on July 15, at 6 p.m., at the Lake 
Superior State University Cisler Center Crow’s Nest. Refreshments 
served and door prizes featured. For more information, call (906) 203- 
8959, email Chippewa@familiesagainstnarcotics.org or visit www. 
familiesagainstnarcotics . org . 

The next meeting takes place on Aug. 19. FAN — your connection 
for information, resources, and support. FAN’s mission is saving lives 
by empowering individuals and communities to prevent and eradicate 
addiction. We envision a nation free of narcotic addiction and our 
purpose is to raise awareness of the dangers of prescription narcotics, 
support those affected by narcotic addiction and erase the stigma of 
addiction. 

Also look into the Prescription Drug Abuse Support Group if you 
have experienced loss, heartbreak or diminished relationships due to 
someone else’s use of prescription drugs. The group meets on the first 
and third Mondays of each month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
in Sault Ste. Marie. Coming meetings take place on July 6, July 20. 
Please call Linda at (906) 440-7252 or Suzy at 248-3545 for more 
information. 
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Do our members need better access to voting polls? 


By Rick Smith 

A surprise move by the U.S. 
Department of Justice (DOJ) 
would, by law, improve access to 
state and federal polling stations 
for American Indians across the 
country. And, in the meantime, a 
Michigan House representative 
introduced legislation to allow 
optional secure absentee balloting 
for all voters, no exceptions and 
no reasons for voting absentee 
needed. 

The DOJ recently advanced 
an unusual proposal for an exec- 
utive department of the United 
States — legislation intended to 
enhance state and federal voting 
access on American Indian res- 
ervations across the country as 
well as Alaska Native villages. 
The draft version of the Tribal 
Equal Access to Voting Act of 
2015 appears to be geared to 
mainly help those Native voters 
on remote reservations or villages 
exceedingly far from official poll- 
ing stations. 

In some areas of the United 
States, Indian reservations and 
Native villages are hundreds 
of miles from voting facilities. 
Further, some Alaska villages are 
accessible only by airplanes and 
an Arizona reservation nestled in 
a deep canyon relies heavily on 
mules. 


In a letter dated May 21 con- 
veyed in mass to tribal officials, 
the DOJ explained the measures 
stipulated in the legislation would 
protect Native voting rights. 

One of the requirements is that 
state and local governments that 
include Indian reservations or 
Alaska Native villages in their 
territories shall provide at least 
one polling station put in places 
selected by tribal governments. 

Other requirements: 

• States must make voting 
machines, ballots and other 
voting material and equipment 
available at tribal polling stations 
equal to the availability at other 
polling places in the respective 
states. States must also provide 
equal compensation and other 
benefits to election officials and 
poll workers. 

• States must use all of the 
same voting procedures at tribal 
polling stations as those used at 
all other facilities in their juris- 
dictions. 

• States are allowed to meet 
polling obligations by either cre- 
ating new polling places or trans- 
ferring existing stations. 

• Tribes with larger land popu- 
lations or land bases are allowed 
to request more than one polling 
place. 

• Obligations of states under 


the proposed law would be con- 
tingent on tribes filing timely 
requests and certifications of 
appropriate arrangements for 
voter access and staffing of poll- 
ing facilities. 

• Tribes must ensure staff 
members of polling stations are 
properly trained. 

• Tribes must ensure polling 
places are open and accessible to 
all eligible citizens who reside in 
their respective precincts, regard- 
less of ancestry. 

According to American Indian 
law specialists of Sonosky, 
Chambers, Sachse, Endreson 
and Perry of Washington, D.C., 
a member of Congress intends 
to reintroduce the Native Voting 
Rights Act of 2014, which 
amends the Voting Rights Act 
to protect American Indian and 
Alaska Native voters. 

In the meantime, Michigan 
Secretary of State Ruth 
Johnson and Michigan House 
Representative Lisa Posthumus 
Lyons introduced a new bill on 
June 16 that would allow all 
Michigan voters the option of 
casting secure absentee ballots 
if so desired. House bill 4724 is 
sponsored by Lyons. 

“Thanks to our long-held 
commitment to protecting the 
security and integrity of elec- 


Volunteers build new Sault sign 
for tribal child and elders services 



New sign seen on Shunk Road features a design by LSSU intern Sam Gardner Jr. along with the artistic skills 
of others on donated material and volunteers who replaced the old sign with the new one. 


By Tammy Pinkoski 

Samuel Gardner, Jr., a Lake 
Superior State University student 
intern majoring in social work, is 
working with the Early Childhood 
Education programs this summer. 

He is the father of four daugh- 
ters, three of whom attended our 
programs. Gardner was chair- 
person for the Early Childhood 
Policy Council for three years and 
has been actively involved in the 
program for the past four years. 
He also volunteers time coaching 
soccer and is part of the Sugar 
Island Fire Department. 

He designed the artwork on the 
new sign for the elders’ and Early 
Childhood Education programs. 
He had help painting the sign 
from Volunteers In Service To 
America worker, Emily Higbee, 
along with Wayne Somes, Karla 
McLeod and Shondra Jarvis. 


“Being a part of this program 
for my internship has been an 
honor,” said Gardner. “Eve been 
volunteering with the Early 
Childhood Education Program for 
a few years now and I’m glad I 
was able to be part of something 
where I could give back to our 
tribal community.” 

The project received amazing 
support with donations of time 
and materials from people and 


organizations. Further, it was a 
wonderful opportunity to connect 
with people and tap into their 
unused materials. 

Staff members of the Early 
Childhood Education and Elder 
Service are delighted and amazed 
with Mr. Gardner’s talents. 

Tammy Pinkoski is on the staff 
of the early childhood education 
programs of Sault Tribe. 
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tions, Michigan is now ready to 
offer this option to accommodate 
Michigan’s hardworking families’ 
busy schedules,” Johnson noted 
in an announcement. “I look for- 
ward to working with lawmakers 
to see this signed into law.” 

Lyons, chair of the House 
Elections Committee, added, “We 
should give all voters a conve- 
nient way to have their voices 
heard on Election Day. My leg- 
islation offers that convenience 
while protecting the integrity of 
our elections. Too often we hear 
about friends or neighbors who 
fib about being out of town to 
cast an absentee ballot. We should 
be realistic about absentee vot- 
ing and offer the convenience to 
everyone eligible to vote.” 

If approved, according to 
the announcement, Michigan 
would join the 27 other states 
and the District of Columbia that 
offer no-reason absentee voting. 
Typically, about 20 percent of 
Michigan voters cast absentee 
ballots in elections. 

According to an analysis of the 
legislation by the House Fiscal 
Agency, current law mandates 
one or more of six requirements 


must be met by voters before they 
can cast absentee ballots. Those 
requirements include attainment 
of age 60 or older, physical dis- 
abilities requiring help when vot- 
ing at a polling station, absence 
from home on Election Day and 
other circumstances. 

The new bill would retain the 
current requirements and provide 
for a separate application form for 
eligible voters who wish to vote 
by absentee ballot. Application 
requirements would be the same 
as if voting in person. 

While the proposed state leg- 
islation, if it ever passes, could 
render the proposed federal leg- 
islation useless for Sault Tribe 
members, the question remains: 
Do any of the tribe’s members 
in the service area need better 
voting access? It wouldn’t seem 
so, but we here at Win Awenen 
Nisitotung invite comments from 
voting members in remote areas 
of the tribe’s service area who 
experience difficulty getting to 
polling stations. Call and tell your 
story to Rick Smith at (906) 632- 
6398, extension 26220, or email 
rsmith 1 @ saulttribe .net . 


Alaskan tribe boycotting 
FedEx over sponorship of 
Redskins NFL team 


By Rick Smith 

The largest tribe in Alaska 
announced it gave notice to all 
tribal employees on June 25 to 
discontinue use of FedEx ser- 
vices due to its sponsorship of a 
National Football League (NFL) 
team, the Washington Redskins. 
Further, the Central Council of 
the Tlingit and Haida Indian 
Tribes of Alaska adopted a res- 
olution formally opposing the 
team’s name and urging FedEx 
to break its ties with the team as 
long as it continues to use a name 
disparaging to American Indians. 

“FedEx is one of the foot- 
ball team’s top sponsors and 
purchased naming rights to the 
team’s stadium in 1999,” noted 
the announcement. “Central 
Council, along with other advo- 
cates, are focusing on FedEx as 
a key funding source of the NFL 
team and hopes that boycotting 
the shipping giant will encourage 
FedEx to reconsider sponsorship 
of an NFL team that remains 
obstinate and insensitive to 
Native Americans.” 

According to the Central 
Council, several tribes and tribal 
organizations have already taken 
similar action, listing the National 
Congress of American Indians 
and the Native American Rights 
Fund among them. Additionally, 
the announcement notes, “Over 
100 professional organizations 
representing civil rights, edu- 


cational, athletic and scientific 
experts have published resolu- 
tions or policies recognizing the 
use of Native American names 
and/or symbols by sports teams 
promotes misunderstanding and 
perpetuates negative stereotyping 
of Native American people.” 

Central Council President 
Richard Peterson explained pro- 
motion of the offensive name 
by the marketing partnership of 
FedEx and the NFL franchise 
perpetuates a “term used during a 
deplorable and inhumane period 
of our history suffered by the 
ancestors of our American Indian 
brothers and sisters.” He called 
the continued support of the 
team by FedEx disheartening and 
encourages other tribes “to rise 
up in solidarity to support this 
movement.” 

According to the Central 
Council website, the organization 
is a sovereign tribal government 
representing nearly 30,000 Tlingit 
and Haida Indians worldwide 
with headquarters in Junea, 
Alaska. While based in Alaska, 
the council indicates it is com- 
mitted to serving the Tlingit and 
Haida people throughout the 
United States. 

According to reports, FedEx is 
one of the top employers in the 
state of Alaska with more than 
1 ,000 employees based at its hub 
in Anchorage. 
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Jacques hired as director of strategic planning 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Larry Jacques, the new director of strategic planning for Sault Tribe. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Planning and 
Development department has 
hired a Director of Strategic 
Planning - Larry Jacques. 

Jacques, from Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., and previously of 
Paradise, Mich., has an under- 
graduate degree in agriculture 
business management and a mas- 
ter’s degree in educational tech- 
nology, both from Michigan State 
University (MSU). 

He started his formal educa- 
tion years ago at LSSU, earning 
46 credits towards a degree in 
Computer Science. That career 
path wasn’t specifically what 
he was looking for, so he took a 
break and started working in the 
field of construction. 

It wasn’t long before he real- 
ized he wanted to further his edu- 
cation, so he enrolled in the con- 
struction program at Bay Mills 
Community College (BMCC) 
and did very well, resulting in the 
decision to pursue a second asso- 
ciate’s degree in business admin- 
istration. He graduated from 
BMCC in the spring of 2010. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture then hired him to 
do agriculture statistics for the 
National Agriculture Statistics 

Clement 


Service and while working there 
he earned a Bachelor of Science 
in agriculture business manage- 
ment from MSU. 

After graduation, he moved 
back to the Upper Peninsula and 
began consulting for BMCC 
as a research specialist for 
their Research and Extension 
Department. 

During that time, he decided 
to pursue a master’s degree, so he 
signed up for the Masters of Arts 
and Educational Technology pro- 
gram through MSU’s online cam- 
pus. He completed the program in 
1 8 months and graduated this past 
December. 

As the tribe’s strategic planner, 
Jacques will help tribal depart- 
ments plan, research, analyze 
and apply strategies to help them 
attain goals they have identified. 

“That is where I want to lever- 
age my educational background 
- 1 can work with managers to 
identify analytical tools that work 
for their department’s needs, we 
will identify various data sources, 
some internal and some exter- 
nal, then together we will work 
through the strategic planning 
process to develop a direction 
and plan for implementation. It 
will be important that the plan is 


something that is meaningful and 
applicable to those who it affects, 
I want to ensure success through 
individual involvement and indi- 
vidual ownership of any plan,” 
he said. 

Each tribal department has a 
rich history, and currently Jacques 
is researching each department 


one at a time to develop a better 
understanding of their past and 
of their current activities to help 
predict data sources that will be 
advantageous during the planning 
process. 

“The better the information, 
the better the decision making,” 
Jacques said. 


Jacques, along with others 
in Planning and Development, 
wants to have an online resource 
available to help tribal grant writ- 
ers successfully progress from 
their first steps to the last steps of 
the process. He said the intention 
is to create a resource that has 
information that will aid both the 
novice and expert grant writer. 

“I would like to have a folder 
on the internal website that all 
employees have access to where 
they can easily find the informa- 
tion they wish to obtain - includ- 
ing information to aid in finding, 
writing, submitting, reporting and 
managing their grants.” 

Jacques also recently joined 
the Sault Tribe team working 
on the Your Money , Your Goals 
“train the trainer” program. 

“The Consumer Finance 
Bureau and our tribe are collab- 
orating on a financial empower- 
ment package for tribal members 
and I’m excited about getting in 
and being part of a process that 
will lead to positive financial out- 
comes for our members,” he said. 

Jacques was also recent- 
ly appointed to the American 
Indian and Alaska Native Health 
Research Advisory Council as 
the Bemidji Area Alternate. 


accepts position as 


training instructor 



Aagii Clement recently assumed a positiona as an instructor with the 
Sault Tribe Human Resource Department. 


By Brenda Austin 

Aagii Clement has recently 
been hired as the new training 
instructor II for the Sault Tribe 
Human Resource Department. 

Aagii brings to the team a 
dynamic energy that will help 
enhance future goals and objec- 
tives of the H.R. Training Center. 

Aagii said she has worked for 
the tribe off and on since she 
was 15. “I was at the original 
Greenough Street office with 
Robert and Shirley VanAlstine 
and Jack Kibble, who were my 
supervisors,” she said. “The tribe 
has come a long way since then 
and accomplished a lot of good 
things. Sometimes it’s easier for 
us to find fault in areas where 
we need improvement, or where 
we lack or have challenges, but 
we also need to look at all the 
accomplishments we have done 
for our people, and there are 
many.” 

Aagii has a very diverse back- 
ground that she will be sharing 
as a training instructor. She has 
traveled the world and is a part- 
ner in a consulting business with 
Michelle Willis, called A Place 
For Us All, doing numerous pre- 
sentations and lectures, camps for 
adults and children, and retreats 
and motivational speaking global- 

iy- 

“Our big focus,” she said, “is 
collaborating across cultures, 
sectors, departments and out into 
communities while sharing our 
similarities, and celebrating our 
differences. That is the back- 
ground that I frame things from - 
collaborative work, team cultures, 
and current trends.” 

She also has a public speaking 
background and is knowledgeable 
in grant writing and management. 

“I have gone through a lot of 
facilitator training, and motiva- 
tional interviewing, coaching and 
speaking,” she said. 

In addition to all that, Clement 
is a retired nurse with a back- 
ground in health care and was 


also a substitute teacher for 
many years. She has degrees in 
education and environmental 
science and is in the process of 
taking courses towards a bachelor 
degree in exercise science at Lake 
Superior State University. 

“I am a real people person,” 
she said. “I have spent a lot of 
time exchanging cultural ideas 
and perspectives with the Jara 
people from Australia, the Kiwi 
people of New Zealand, and the 
Druids, Bards and Gypsies in 
Europe. I have also spent time 
with a variety of people from 
Mexico, Guatemala, Spain, 
Germany, Scotland and Ireland, 
and I find that we are all very 
similar, but we have enough 
differences that it tends to keep 
the exchange and experience 
exciting and symbiotic. I find 
different cultures and people very 
beautiful, I am always happy 
to share my Native culture as I 
celebrate my background, but I 
also embrace all other cultures as 
well.” 

Aagii affirms that Sault Tribe 
Human Resource has a good solid 
training team in place already. 
Trainings available to team mem- 
bers include customer service, 
harassment, anger management, 
and communication and computer 
skills, among others. 

“The Training Department 
is looking at developing a new 
training culture (practice), and as 
part of that is looking at incorpo- 
rating newer technology features 
into the training programs. For 
example, a few ideas for future 
trainings might be the use of 
interactive online Gamification 
as a training tool. This module 
would allow participants in dif- 
ferent departments to take the 
same training at the same time 
while sitting at their desks using 
avatars in shared online situations 
and environments, as well as 
streamlining our orientation pro- 
cesses by placing courses online 
as interactive modules. We are 


also looking forward to offering 
more advanced, contemporary 
coaching and mentoring courses 
for managers and team members, 
as well as other online tools. We 
are also looking to expand our 
Training Center to offer more 
to the community in general. It 
would add a whole new dynamic 
and bring an exciting, more con- 
temporary and efficient element 
into our training department,” she 
said. 

Aagii grew up on Shunk 
Road, and later Marquette Road, 
and attended the old Finlay son 
School. Her late father is Lewis 
Clement. 

“He was a funny guy, I love 
him to pieces,” she said. “His 
attitude was very inclusive and 
he had a great joy for people and 
was very accepting of everyone. 


He was easy going and liked 
to play guitar. Mom (Peggy 
Clement) is a good honest per- 
son. She gave me my love for the 
classics in both music and litera- 
ture. Her love of poetry has been 
one of my first loves. . .and still 
is. She is solid as a rock and an 
outstanding mother. It was really 
pleasant to grow up in the home 
they created.” 

Aagii is the youngest of her 
siblings, then there is her broth- 
er, Landan, who works on the 
International bridge and is a 
fantastic artist, her sister, Sheila 
Berger, who is a wizard with 
numbers, will soon have her 
bachelor degree in business, her 
brother, Rush, who is the oldest 
and lives in Portland, Mich., is an 
artist and music teacher and now 
has built and runs his own brew- 


ery with his wife, Julie. 

Aagii has a son, Jake, who she 
said she is very proud of. “He has 
had a lot of challenges in his life, 
he has stepped up and come out 
from underneath them and I know 
he is going to end up being a very 
strong example and a good advo- 
cate for those who are facing their 
own challenges.” 

She has two granddaughters, 
Emily, 3 and Alexys, 5, whom 
she adores. 

A big advocate for healthy life- 
styles, Aagii has worked hard to 
turn her own life around. “I have 
a life coaching business where I 
help anybody who is pre or post 
bariatric surgery, who needs help 
with life skills mentoring, coach- 
ing, or positive attitude training. 
You can conquer anything as long 
as you believe in yourself and 
have a positive attitude.” 

A very adventurous person, 
she enjoys traveling, zip lines, 
hang gliding, mountain climbing, 
and trying new foods, among 
others. She also scuba dives and 
has sailed through the Caribbean 
while avoiding pirates. Aagii is 
also a published writer of a chil- 
dren’s book as well as several 
articles and poetry. 

“God helps me a lot - not 
many folks are comfortable 
talking about God anymore, but 
the Creator is the most important 
part of my life. I make mistakes, 
but I try to learn from them and I 
try not to make too many because 
I really feel like I have to answer 
to my higher power. As Native 
people the Creator gave us those 
seven grandfather teachings and I 
remember them daily,” she said. 

“I truly believe in people and 
always see the positive and poten- 
tial in them and in situations, and 
that is what I focus on. When 
people know you believe in them 
and that you are sincere about it, 
it lifts them up and they begin to 
believe in themselves, and that is 
the most important thing. That’s 
who I am, and that’s how I roll!” 
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Pine opens new Sault area fertilizer operation 



Doug Pine working with a tractor at his new business. 


By Brenda Austin 

Some might say that Sault 
resident Doug Pine has gotten 
himself into a smelly situation 
when they hear he sells compost- 
ed horse manure - he says it’s not 
strong- smelling once it has gone 
through the decomposition and 
composting process and he’d be 
happy to have you stop by and 
take a whiff. 

Welcome to DP Equine 
Manure Composting located at 
4678 South M-129, between Four 
Mile and Five Mile Roads just 
outside of the Sault city limits. 
Visit the horses while you are 
picking up 50-pound bags, or 
loading your truck with good- 
for-your-gardens 100 percent 
naturally composted manure. One 
50-pound bag sells for $12, or get 
two (that’s 100 pounds!) for $20. 
You can also bring your shovels 
and Doug will help load up the 
back of your truck. Veterans with 
the proper I.D. receive a discount. 

If you see the “Open” flag out 
by the road you will know he is 
there and ready for your business. 
He is open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on his days off from his full-time 


job as an Army Corp of Engineers 
lock and dam operator at the Soo 
Eocks. If you would like to call 
ahead first before stopping by, he 
can be contacted at: (906) 630- 
5484. “I am on a rotating shift at 
work and work one week of days 
and one week of nights. So if 
you don’t see the open sign out, 
give me a call and I will make 
arrangements to take care of your 
needs,” he said. 

DP Equine Manure 
Composting was born out of 
necessity. His family acquired 
horses two years ago and the 
manure began piling up. 

During decomposition, he said 
the 10x1 0-foot piles generate heat 
up to 160 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which kills all the weed seeds and 
any bacteria there may have been. 
“The winter can be a problem 
because of the cold temperatures 
outside. I will be purchasing a 
static aeration system so I won’t 
have to turn the manure piles 
anymore and it will keep the 
temperature up during the winter 
months. I will also be using heat 
tape in the concrete during the 
cold months,” he said. 


Once his new system is in 
place, it will reduce his produc- 
tion time from 60 to 30 days for 
the finished product to be ready. 

He said if there is a larger than 
anticipated demand, he knows a 
local veterinarian who has agreed 
to donate his horse byproducts 
to keep the community supplied 
with all the manure it needs. “If 
I can make enough money doing 
this to cover vet bills, the tractor, 
and any other needs associated 
with the business I’ll be happy,” 
he said. 

One of DP Equine Manure 
Composting ’s happy customers 
works at Lake Superior State 
University in the landscaping 
department. Pine said he had 
a good conversation with this 
person and was told they were 
unable to find good compost 
locally - so he is going to refer 
Pine’s services to the college. 

Pine is a former Sault Tribe 
employee, a tribal member and is 
also a U.S. Marine Corp disabled 
veteran. He is nationally certified 
through the Farmers Veteran’s 
Coalition and has been autho- 
rized to use their branding label 


“Homegrown by Heroes,” on his 
business cards and on Facebook. 

The two reasons his family has 
horses, he said, is his 1 1 -year-old- 
daughter, Yvonne, a sixth-grader 
who likes to help him bag the 
manure, and his wife, Dana. 


Doug Pine at DP Equine 
Manure Composting can be 
contacted by calling (906) 630- 
5484, or by email at dopine@ 
yahoo.com also visit online at the 
company website at http://www. 
dpequinemanurecomposting.com. 


Jodoin hired as summer youth program administrator 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault tribe member Cody 
Jodoin, a 2011 graduate of Sault 
Area High School and a for- 
mer student of JKL Bahweting 
School, was recently hired at Big 
Bear Arena as the youth program 
administrator of the Summer 
Recreation Program. 

Jodoin has worked for the 
Summer Recreation Program for 
the past five years, starting right 
out of high school as a youth pro- 
gram assistant/counselor. The fol- 
lowing two summers he worked 
as an assistant, then as a group 
leader who was responsible for 
two other counselors. Last sum- 
mer, he was hired as the acting 
youth program administrator. 

“I enjoy working this job — 
it’s a full time position right from 
when I get out of school in the 


beginning of May until I start 
school again in the fall,” he said. 
“It keeps me on my toes, there 
are so many different aspects to 
this position such as planning, 
budgetary issues, conflict resolu- 
tion, customer service and super- 
visory experience.” 

As the youth program admin- 
istrator, he supervises up to 14 
employees. 

He said this new position 
requires a host of organizational 
skills and that he is also learning 
about budgeting — hiring staff, 
transportation and paying the bus 
drivers when they go on field 
trips, ordering t-shirts for the 
program, art and craft supplies, 
gym equipment — within the 
program’s budget. 

“I am comfortable where I am 
in this job; the hours are great and 


I enjoy being here and helping 
the kids and seeing the smiles on 
their faces when we get to go do 
fun activities,” he said. 

He said that as a 22-year-old, 
he appreciates the opportunity he 
has had over the past five years to 
work his way up and gain super- 
visory experience. “Supervisory 
experience is one quality that 
future potential employers are 
looking for, so I am glad to have 
gained so much experience at 
such a young age.” 

Jodoin is also a familiar face 
and voice on the phone at Big 
Bear during the winter months, 
where for the past two years he 
has been employed as an events 
coordinator. 

After graduation from high 
school, Jodoin attended Bay 
Mills Community College for 


LSSU Regional Outdoor Center 
opened to the general public 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. - 
A new campus facility that helps 
Lake Superior State University 
students enjoy the great outdoors 
is now open to the public. 

LSSU’s Regional Outdoor 
Center — ROC — opened last 
summer with a variety of camp- 
ing and outdoor equipment avail- 
able to students at low rates. Now 
that same equipment is available 
to members of the public. ROC 
offers tents, backpacks, mountain 
bikes, fishing equipment, stand- 
up paddleboards, and more. Some 
of the bikes are available free as 
part of the new bike exchange 
between LSSU and the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

“At the ROC, we strive to 
get LSSU students, employees, 
community members and tourists 
alike outside and enjoying the 
beautiful scenery of the easter 
Upper Peninsula,” said Paul 
Turney, the center’s director. “So 
if you are planning a trip, looking 
to enjoy an afternoon bike ride or 


just feel like seeing what we have 
available, come on in and check 
us out.” 

All of the ROC equipment 
is available for rent by the day, 
weekend or the whole week. 
Turney said bikes have been very 
popular since the center opened, 
including a few “fat tire” bikes 
that are made for riding in snow 
and sand. 

“For someone who is thinking 
about buying their own camping 
equipment or a bike or a stand-up 
paddleboard, this is a great way 
to find out if you’ll enjoy using it 
before you make the investment,” 
Turney said. 

In addition to renting equip- 
ment, Turney has been organizing 
backpacking and camping trips 
that have been popular with stu- 
dents. Last spring, he took stu- 
dents to the Carp River for smelt 
dipping and camping and, earlier, 
he organized an ice fishing excur- 
sion on Munuscong Bay. 

In addition to running the 


ROC, Turney is responsible for 
the rock wall or climbing wall 
in the Norris Center’s Student 
Activity Center. This facility is 
also open to students and com- 
munity members. LSSU students 
and employees can climb for free; 
others pay just $3. It’s also avail- 
able at an hourly rate for birthday 
parties, Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
excursions, team-building events 
and more. Anyone over age 6 
may climb and a guide is on hand 
to help out. 

This summer, the rock wall is 
open 5-8 p.m., Monday through 
Thursday. The ROC, adjacent to 
the Kenneth Shouldice Library 
parking lot, is open this summer 
1-6 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
It is also available by appoint- 
ment. 

For more information, contact 
Turney at 635-2890 or roc@lssu. 
edu. You can also find informa- 
tion on Facebook by looking 
for “LSSU Regional Outdoor 
Center.” 


two years, earning an associate 
degree in general science. He was 
named Native American Student 
of the Year. He then enrolled at 
LSSU, where he has one more 
year of classes before earning a 
Bachelor’s degree in fisheries and 
wildlife management. 

Jodoin said he believes there 
are a lot of job opportunities in 
fisheries and wildlife manage- 
ment at the federal, state and trib- 
al levels. “A fisheries and wildlife 
management profession in the 
Great Lakes region seems like 
it would always be one of those 
jobs that will be in demand,” he 
said. “Our fisheries and wildlife 
program at Lake State is one of 
the best in the country.” 

He said his interest leans 
towards fisheries right now and 
that he enjoys learning about fish 
population studies, watersheds 
and pollution. 

“Being bom and raised here I 



Cody Jodoin 


would love to live here the rest 
of my life. I really can’t imagine 
living anywhere else, but I might 
have to go where the work is and 
someday try to come back to the 
area.” 


C^p ) Arthur J . Gal lagher & Co. 
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Hammock 

By Rick Smith 


Sheryl Hammock returns 
to head Elder Services after a 
three-year stint with FHI 360, an 
international non-profit human 
development organization, as an 
early childhood education spe- 
cialist providing training for adult 
staff of Head Start and Early Head 
Start programs. 

Hammock indicated returning 
to the post with the tribe provides 
a better situation for her family. “I 
left because I had the opportunity 
to do consulting work for Head 
Start and Early Head Start pro- 
grams through a contract in D.C.,” 
Hammock noted, “which was a 
wonderful learning experience, but 
involved way too much travel.” 

She further explained she was 
required to travel extensively 
throughout Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Mississippi. She 
was glad about meeting and learn- 
ing from many interesting people 
and tribal programs along the way 
but “the travel ended up being 
too hard for my little family that 


returns to 

expanded. My beautiful daughter 
went off to college and the foster 
son I had came up for adoption 
and I adopted him. I wanted to 
be home to raise him. I am very 
happy and honored the elders 
and the tribe have allowed me to 
come back to work for them,” said 
Hammock. “I am thankful for all 
the family support I had while 
I traveled, but home is where I 
wanted to be and my old position 
was open, so I applied.” 

Her daughter is Katie 
Thompson and her son is Riley 
Hammock. 

Hammock began her position 
with FHI 360 in September of 
2012. Before then, she worked in 
various positions with Sault Tribe 
since 1996 ranging from casino 
work to health services with the 
most recent couple of years as 
director of Elder Services. 

She holds a bachelor’s and a 
master’s from Lake Superior State 
University and has an assortment 
of experiences and skills condu- 
cive to leading Elder Services. 


direct Sault Tribe Elder Services 



Above, Sheryl Hammock, direc- 
tor of Sault Tribe Elder Services. 
She returned to her position with 
Sault Tribe in order to have more 
time with her family. Right, her 
son, Riley Hammock, and daugh- 
ter, Katie Thompson. Hammock is 
a long-time Sault Tribe employee 
with an array of knowledge and 
experience garnered from her 
education and employment with 
the tribe. 



Legacy of Seven Grandfathers put on stones for EUP elders 


By Rick Smith 

Sheryl Hammock, director of 
elders’ services, came up with 
an idea of an appropriate gift for 
the Sault and St. Ignace elders’ 
communities. She also donated 
supplies and let the talents of 
an AmeriCorps Volunteers In 
Service To America (VISTA) 
worker, Emily Higbee, take the 
project in her hands. “What she 
is painting is wonderful,” said 
Hammock. “She has some tal- 
ent.” 

Higbee is painting rectangu- 
lar paver stones with the names 
of the Seven Grandfathers in 
Anishinaabemowin and English 


accompanied by images of clans 
related to each tenet of the 
grandfathers. 

The first set of stones was 
presented to the St. Ignace 
elders’ committee on June 12 
and the stones for the Sault Ste. 
Marie committee were finished 
in time to be presented to them 
on July 1 . 

Hammock indicated the 
stones go on permanent display 
in the elders’ cafeterias. 

Higbee noted AmeriCorps 
VISTA workers are placed 
with organizations to work on 
projects that help fill needs or 
strengthen existing programs. 


Escanaba Elders Committee meeting 
rescheduled for July 25 in Gladstone 

The July membership meeting for Unit IV Escanaba Elders 
Committee is rescheduled to begin at noon on July 25 instead of July 
1 6 at the large pavilion at VanCleeve Park, across from the Michigan 
State Police post in Gladstone. 

A picnic for elders, their families and guests is set to follow the 
meeting. Please bring a dish to pass if possible. 

For more Information, call Ernie Demmon at 428-1446. 

Thank you. 


She said she was looking for 
a new project when Hammock 
introduced the idea of paint- 
ing the tenets of the Seven 
Grandfathers on stones. 

“I’ve never had any formal 
training in art, but crafting is 
something I’ve always loved 
as a hobby,” said Higbee. She 
added, “This is my first time 
as a VISTA worker, and though 
it’s definitely been a different 
experience for me, it’s been an 
enjoyable one!” 

Higbee grew up in Ovid and 
Elsie, small villages north of 
Lansing and moved to Ypsilanti 
to work and go to school at 
Eastern Michigan University 
where she graduated in 2012 
with a degree in history and 
anthropology with a minor in 
health education. “This is my 
first time living in the U.P., but 
I’m really enjoying it,” she said. 

Hammock said, “the elders 
are grateful to Emily for making 
the beautiful stones for them. 
They truly feel blessed and 
loved.” 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Artist Emily Higbee of AmeriCorps Volunteers in Service to America 
with three of the stones from one set featuring the names of the Seven 
Grandfathers along with images of clans. The paver stones were creat- 
ed to be placed in the elders’ gathering halls in Sault Ste. Marie and St. 
Ignace. 


Rattlesnake Annie visits 
Naubinway tribal elders 




RATTLESNAKE ANNIE VISITS NAUBINWAY ELDERS — The legendary country-blues singer/songwriter/gui- 
tarist played for members at a gathering and in private peformances for homebound folks in the area. She 
appeared courtesy of elder Joe Blanchard. Rattlesnake Annie (nee Rosan Gallimore of Scotch-lrish-Cherokee 
ancestry) began her career in music as a young girl and collaborated with the likes of Willie Nelson and 
many others. “We had an amazing time and the memories are priceless,” said Unit II Director Lana Causley- 
Smith. Above, some of the crowd at her performance with Annie (with guitar) and, left, Joe Blanchard with 
Annie after a basket presentation. 
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NERDS: Supporting love of culture and excellence 
in school by positive interaction between students 


By Rick Smith 

Dahkota Franklin Kicking Bear 
Brown is a member of the feder- 
ally recognized Wilton Rancheria 
Indian Tribe (Miwok) of northern 
California based about 20 miles 
southwest of Sacramento, the 
state capital. 

A few years ago, as a student 
of the eighth grade, he began 
noticing a couple of problems 
becoming widespread among 
his family and friends that gave 
him concern. Mainly, they were 
surrendering and withdrawing 
from school activities and studies, 
some drop out, some might be 
persuaded into abusing drugs or 
alcohol, some may die by their 
own hands and some mix it all 
together. He learned by studying 
reliable facts and figures that the 
situation was not just isolated to 
his band, but a fairly common sit- 
uation in much of Indian Country. 

Young Mr. Brown felt the 
need to bring changes to these 
disheartening situations. In 2012, 



Dahkota Brown 


he founded a new organization 
called Native Education Raising 
Dedicated Students (NERDS). 
These days, approximately 300 
members belong to nine NERDS 
affiliated clubs across the United 
States. 

“Nerds of Las Vegas was our 
first out-of-state club and we 
offer national networking and 
connection to other Native youth 



from all over,” said Brown. He 
said the organization has a con- 
stitution adaptable to individual 
clubs run by students as peer-to- 
peer clubs with help and guidance 
of adult advisors. 

The NERDS mission, accord- 
ing to Brown, is to provide 
positive interaction between 
American Indian students in 
grades seven through 12 focusing 
on academics, cultural awareness, 
language preservation, commu- 
nity service, athletics, unity and 
working together while promot- 
ing clean and sober living. “Each 


club can identify the problems 
they face and are most important 
to them, then work together to 
make positive changes,” he said. 

Brown also noted the orga- 
nization is pursuing growth and 
seeks as many American Indian 
students as possible. The club is 
open to any student who wishes 
to join, but only students with 
American Indian ancestry who 
are part of an Indian education 
program may run for elected 
positions in the organization. 
“Members must have a respect 
for our cultures and a desire to 
learn more while helping all our 
youth to overcome the despairing 
statistics that face our communi- 
ties,” Brown added. 

As a way to help gain public 
recognition for the organization 
and its members, NERDS shirts 
are available so that students may 
be easily recognized as part of 
a national non-profit organiza- 
tion. Clubs are also linked to the 
organization’s website at www. 


nativenerds.org. 

According to the NERDS web- 
site, the organization “has many 
students encouraging one another 
and inspiring other Native stu- 
dents to look to the future by 
doing their best academically, 
athletically, with their cultural 
traditions, and in their commu- 
nity!” NERDS also strives to be 
independent, over the past three 
years, members have worked 
to raise funds allowing them to 
host their own summer school 
where students made up credits 
and graduated on time with their 
classes, attend community events 
working to serve elders and help 
tribal officials with numerous 
tasks, cook frybread and sell 
Indian tacos for profit to help 
fund trips, organize and host the 
annual NERDS gatherings and to 
supply their own shirts. 

Those interested in learning 
more or joining should visit the 
NERDS website, just log on to 
www.nativenerds.org. 


NMU Increases Access to Indian Tuition Waiver 


MARQUETTE, Mich. - 
Native American students attend- 
ing Northern Michigan University 
will no longer need to be enrolled 
in a degree-granting program 
to receive the Michigan Indian 
Tuition Waiver. NMU President 
Fritz Erickson announced the 
change today during a meeting 
with members of the Hannahville 
Indian Community. He said it is 
meant to assist Native students 
who want to take one or more 
courses, but have not officially 
selected an academic program or 
may not need to complete a full 
degree. 

“Making this change helps to 
ensure access to a wider variety 
of learning options at Northern 
for Native American students who 
are eligible for this statewide tui- 


tion waiver,” said Erickson. 

The Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver waives tuition at the 
state’s public colleges and univer- 
sities for students who meet the 
following criteria: are one-quarter 
or more Native American blood 
quantum as certified by their 
tribal enrollment departments; 
are enrolled members of a U.S. 
federally recognized tribe as 
certified by the tribal enrollment 
department; and have been a legal 
resident of Michigan for at least 
12 consecutive months. 

The waiver is rooted in federal 
treaties with educational provi- 
sions and represents a tri-lateral 
relationship between federal, 
state and tribal governments. 

It was instituted in 1976, when 
the Michigan legislature passed 


the Waiver of Tuition for North 
American Indians Act and Gov. 
William Milliken signed it into 
law. The waiver was later amend- 
ed slightly to its current form. 

Northern’s Michigan Indian 
Tuition Waiver has evolved as 
well. Two years ago, the univer- 
sity removed “satisfactory aca- 
demic progress” from the criteria. 
Martin Reinhardt, professor in 
the NMU Center for American 
Studies, said eliminating the 
degree-seeking component fur- 
ther opens the door to higher 
education for all American Indian 
people, including the Anishinaabe 
Three Fires Confederacy, to 
which all tribes in Michigan 
belong. 

“This change will allow stu- 
dents to take a course out of inter- 



Sault Tribe members graduating from BMCC 


Congratulations to Sault Tribe members grad- 
uating from Bay Mills Community College. The 
following members graduated in May 2015, 
December 2014 and in some instances, August 
2014: 

Associate of Applied Science — Brittany 
Brown, health and fitness; Ashley Samuelson, 
office administration; Audie Petrosky, CIS - tech- 
nology; Alan Thomas, CIS - technology; Brent 
Vassar, CIS - technology 

Associate of Arts — Sara Archer (Collins), 

ECE - teacher preparation; Kara Bouchard, ECE 
- teacher preparation; Brenda Brigman, busi- 
ness administration; Tia Browning, health and 
fitness; Brandon Carr, business administration; 
Kaitlin Fortin, health and fitness; Amanda Goetz, 
business administration; Craig Gordon, criminal 
justice; Megan Hall, general studies - arts; Anna 
Hallai, business administration; Tara Kielty, social 
science; Stephanie Liedel, business administra- 
tion; Kariann Mac Arthur (Paoli), social science; 
Melissa Mills, business administration; Noelle 
Mongene, health and fitness; Joseph Nolan, 
business administration; Erin Patti, social sci- 
ence; Kristin Tadgerson, general studies - arts; 
Courtney Tyner, criminal justice; Jordan Warner, 
criminal justice. 

Associate of Science — Cassandra Wilcox, 
general studies - science; Alexandria Atkins, gen- 
eral studies - science 

Certificate of completion — Kelsey Campbell, 
corrections; Patricia Walker, EMT - basic; 


Amanda Shea, general studies - MTA. 

Diploma — Sydney LeClerc, four-year 
Nishnaabemwin Pane Immersion Program. 


Sault Tribe elder and veteran Ed Cook (front) served 
as a flagbearer at this year’s BMCC graduation. Unit II 
Director Lana Causley attended the ceremony (back). 


est without having to pursue a 
degree or otherwise comply with 
federal financial aid guidelines,” 
Reinhardt said. “It’s similar to 
what the university offers to 
seniors 62 and older. But what 
might happen is that some stu- 
dents may take a course based on 
interest, find college is a good fit 
for them and decide to continue 
their studies. The university has 
taken another step forward in 
demonstrating its commitment, 
both to the tribes and to its Center 


for Native American Studies. We 
continue to explore other ways to 
further strengthen that relation- 
ship.” 

There were 222 Native 
American students enrolled full 
or part time at NMU during the 
2014-15 academic year. Of those, 
121 qualified for the waiver, 
which NMU funded at $765,000. 
The state covers a portion of the 
waiver at all universities in their 
base budget appropriations. 
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Youth council raises tribal flag in high school gym 



Photos courtesy of Dawn Griffin 

Above, the tribal flag as it appears in the Rudyard High gymnasium. 


The Rudy ar d/Kinross 
Shkinigid Bwaadang, mean- 
ing Young Dreams , worked 
very hard to fulfill one of their 
dreams this past year. 

They mentioned to the board 
of directors during their part 
of a presentation of the Grand 
Tribal Youth Council last April 
that one of their goals was to get 
a tribal flag in their high school 
gym at Rudyard High School. 

They finally accomplished 
that goal on May 29, when the 
tribal flag was placed on the 
wall before the 2015 high school 
graduation ceremony. The tribal 
youth council needed to attend 
a school board meeting to gain 


permission and to receive per- 
mission from the administration 
to fulfill this dream. 

This was a great learning 
experience for all and the result 
was very rewarding. 


Right, students with the flag, 
from left, James Emrich, Sean 
VanDyke, Terin Tremblay, Ramido 
Staten, Sierra Lamma, Quinn 
Thibert and laying down is Josh 
Schovenwever. 
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JKL School charter with NMU renewed for five years 


Photo by Rick Smith 

The JKL Bahweting Anishinaabe Public School Academy Board of 
Directors took the final step for its part in authorizing a five-year 
renewal of the school’s charter with Northern Michigan University 
during a regular meeting on June 24. The board designated President 
Isaac McKechnie to execute terms and conditions of the charter 
contract on behalf of the school. Seen here just after the measure 
was approved, from left, JKL Bahweting PSA Superintendent Theresa 
Kallstrom, board members Ginger Stratton and Nick VanAlstine, 
President McKechnie, board members Norma Castro, Regina Rolstone 
and Brooke Rizzo. 



JKL School renews lease with tribe for next three years 


Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

On June 10, at the Joseph K. Lumsden School in Sault Ste. Marie at 
1301 Marquette Ave., left to right, Superintendent Theresa Kallstrom 
looks on as school board President Isaac McKechnie signs a 36-month 
lease with the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. The tribe 
approved the lease at its May 19 board of directors meeting. “On 
behalf of the school board, I would like to express our gratitude for 
the continued support of the school,” said McKechnie. The lease gives 
the school the ability to rent the facility from the tribe to run the K-8 
school. “For the next three years we have a home,” McKechnie said. 
“We look forward to continuing a positive relationship with the tribe 
and community.” 



Youth brave rough weather start for Bike the Sites run 



Photos by Rick Smith 

Young bicyclists depart from the DonDee Lanes parking lot in Sault Ste. Marie in heavy rain on June 18 for 
the Sault Tribe Youth Education and Activities Bike the Sites ride. Here, the group from St. Ignace lead young 
bicyclists from across the tribe’s service area as they begin the 47-mile trek. The rides are conducted to pro- 
mote good health and employing physical exercise as a part of a healthful routine to curb obesity. 



Stacy Huffman affixes a Sault Tribe flag to a truck and trailer rig in 
the DonDee Lanes parking lot in Sault Ste. Marie prior to departure for 
the Bike the Sites ride. The rig is for hauling some of the bicycles for 
youngsters riding relay legs instead of pedaling all 47 miles of the ride. 
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Know the signs - is domestic violence in your home? 


Submitted by Sheila Kibble 
Violence in the home harms 
everyone in the family. 

Children are especially vul- 
nerable. When they see violent 
behavior between family mem- 
bers or when they’re abused 
themselves, they may grow up 
to be abusive to their partners 
or children. As parents it’s our 
responsibility to prevent family 
violence and this cycle of abuse 
If you’re coping with 


violence in your home, 
remember you’re not alone. 
Abusive behavior affects 
every neighborhood, ethnic 
background and economic class. 
No family is immune. But no 
family should be victimized by 
violence. 

The five forms of domestic 
violence 

Physical — Inflicting or 
attempting to inflict physical 
injury; examples are grabbing, 



Caregivers — August is 


Kids Eat Right Month 


With childhood obesity on the 
rise, making sure kids eat right 
and get plenty of exercise is vital. 

Parents and caregivers can play 
a big role in children’s nutrition 
and health, teaching kids about 
healthy foods, being a good role 
model and making sure physical 
activity is incorporated into each 
day. 

August, which is Kids Eat 
Right Month, is a great time for 
families to focus on the impor- 
tance of healthful eating and 
active lifestyles. The Academy of 
Nutrition and Dietetics is encour- 
aging families to take the follow- 
ing steps: 

Shop smart. To encourage a 
healthy lifestyle, get your chil- 
dren involved in selecting the 
food that will appear at the break- 
fast, lunch or dinner table. 

Cook healthfully. Involve 
your child in the cutting, mixing 
and preparation of meals. They 
will learn about food and may 
even be enticed to try new foods 
they helped prepare. 

Eat right. Sit down together 
as a family to enjoy a wonderful 
meal and the opportunity to share 
the day’s experiences with one 
another. Research indicates that 
those families who eat together 
have a stronger bond, and chil- 
dren have higher self-confidence 
and perform better in school. 

Healthful habits. You can help 
kids form great, healthy habits 
by setting a good example. Fill 
half your plate with fruits and 
vegetables, choose lower-sodium 
options, and make at least half 


the grains your family eats whole 
grains. For beverages, choose 
water over sugary drinks and opt 
for fat-free or low-fat milk. 

Get moving. Aside from 
being a great way to spend time 
together, regular physical activity 
is vital to strengthen muscle and 
bones, promote a healthy body 
weight, support learning, develop 
social skills and build self-es- 
teem. Kids are encouraged to be 
active for 60 minutes per day. 

Getting kids to eat right can 
sometimes be a challenge, partic- 
ularly if they are picky eaters. But 
experts say that a conversation 
can help. 

“Talk to your children. Feam 
the foods they like. Teach them 
about the foods they need for 
their growing bodies. Find ways 
together to make sure they have 
the knowledge and ability to eat 
healthy and tasty foods at every 
meal,” says Angela Femond, 
registered dietitian nutritionist 
and Academy of Nutrition and 
Dietetics spokesperson. 

It may help to consult a reg- 
istered dietitian nutritionist in 
your area to ensure your family is 
getting the nutrients it needs with 
a meal plan tailored to your life- 
style and busy schedule. 

For more healthful eating tips, 
recipes, videos and to learn more 
about Kids Eat Right Month, visit 
www. KidsEatRight.org . 

This August, reevaluate your 
family’s eating and exercise hab- 
its, and take steps to make posi- 
tive, healthful changes. 


pinching, shoving, slapping, 
hitting, biting, arm-twisting, 
kicking, punching, hitting with 
blunt objects, stabbing and 
shooting. 

Sexual — Coercing or 
attempting to coerce any 
sexual contact without consent; 
examples are marital rape, 
acquaintance rape, forced sex 
after physical beating, attacks 
on the sexual parts of the body, 
forced prostitution, fondling, 
sodomy and sex with others, 
attempting to undermine the 
victim’ sexuality by treating him 
or her in a sexually derogatory 
manner, criticizing sexual 
performance and desirability, 
accusations of infidelity and 
withholding sex. 

Psychological — Instilling 
or attempting to instill fear; 
examples are intimidation, 
threatening physical harm 
to self, victim or others, 
threatening to harm or kidnap 


children, menacing, blackmail, 
harassment, destruction of 
pets and property, mind 
games, stalking, isolating or 
attempting to isolate victim 
from friends, family, school or 
work by withholding access 
to phone or transportation, 
undermining victim’s personal 
relationships, harassing others, 
constant “checking up,” 
constant accompaniment, use 
of unfounded accusations and 
forced imprisonment. 

Emotional — Undermining 
or attempting to undermine 
victim’s sense of worth; 
examples are constant criticism, 
belittling victim’s abilities and 
competency, name-calling, 
insults, put-downs, silent 
treatment, manipulating victim’s 
feelings and emotions to induce 
guilt, subverting a partner’s 
relationship with the children, 
repeatedly making and breaking 
promises. 


Economic — Making 
or attempting to make the 
victim financially dependent; 
examples are maintaining total 
control over financial resources 
including victim’s earned 
income or resources received 
through public assistance or 
social security, withholding 
money or access to money, 
forbidding attendance at school, 
forbidding employment, on-the- 
job harassment, requiring 
accountability and justification 
for all money spent, forced 
welfare fraud, withholding 
information about family, 
running up bills for which 
the victim is responsible for 
payment. 

For confidential help or for 
more information, please call 
the Advocacy Resource Center 
at 632-1808 or (877) 639-7820. 

Sheila Kibble assists victims 
of domestic violence at the 
Advocacy Resource Center. 


Bank With Us 



Everything seems easier when you're doing business with people 
you know. Especially banking. When you apply for a loan, it's a 
good feeling knowing who you're talking to. Bank with us, 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 




“We’re Right Here 

at Home” 


Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY & MORAN TOWNSHIP, ST. IGNACE 
CEDARVILLE * MACKINAC ISLAND 
MAUBfNWAY * NEWBERRY 


Member FDtC 






132 N State St. * Ph. (906) 643-6800 
P.O. Box 187 • St. Ignace. Ml 497B1 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.com 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula 5 
oldest community bank, 
celeb rating 127 years of 
continuous service to the area. 
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Hogue places second in 
para-cycling time trial 



By Randy Hogue 

I placed second at the 
para-cycling time trial in 
Asheville, N.C. It was a great 
way to debut in para-cycling. 
Some of the sections on the 
course were very difficult for the 
trikes. 

The weekend of the U.S. 
national championships was 
filled with a lot of drama. On the 
morning of the time trial, I was 
having some serious issues with 
my postural orthostatic tachycar- 
dia syndrome. I ended up getting 
to the start line almost four min- 
utes late. Each rider was given 
a time to start racing against the 
clock. My clock was already 
running when I started out onto 
the road. I had to calm myself as 
I got into an aerodynamic tuck 
and applied power to my pedals. 
I needed to be careful because 
the last leg of the course was a 
long hill. Even with the clock 
starting without me, I was still 
fast enough to earn the bronze 
medal and a place on the podi- 
um. However, my chance to go 
to the world championships was 
gone for this year. The team 
selection was to be based on our 


time trials. 

The next day was the road 
race. It was a 26.2-mile race 
with a lot of hills and some fast 
descents into sharp turns. It was 
a challenging course. The race 
started fast. The previous nation- 
al champions set a hard pace 
to assure only the strong could 
keep up. Soon I was alone with 
the two previous champions. 
They began to work together 
to lose me as well. Each would 
take a turn at escaping off the 
front and force me to chase. I 
knew the tactic. It would eventu- 
ally wear me down and I could 
possibly be too worn out to 
stay ahead of the pack of riders 


behind me. Together they would 
be too strong. So I allowed 
the stronger of the two to get 
away and I concentrated on the 
remaining one. I lifted the pace 
a bit more on each passing hill 
until this former national cham- 
pion could not keep up. In the 
final miles I pressed even harder 
until I came across the finish 
line, earning the U.S. National 
Road Race Championship silver 
medal. 

The team selection for the 
Olympic/Paralympic games is 
next May. I am once again train- 
ing hard with the goal of stand- 
ing on the podium in Rio as our 
national anthem is played. 


Goetzs celebrate 
60 years on July 16 



William and Elizabeth Goetz celebrate 60 years of marriage on July 16, 
2015. They have five children, 10 grandchildren and seven great-grand- 
children. Family and friends celebrated with them at Reed County Park 
on July 11. 


Sault Tribe members who recently walked on 


JAMES A. MCCOY 

U.S. veteran James Albert 
“Jim” McCoy, 75, of Brimley, 
Mich., passed 
away on 
March 6, 

2015, at his 
home. He 
was born on 
June 5, 1939, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
the son of the 
late Albert and 
Marguerite (nee Gariepy) McCoy. 

He graduated from Sault High 
School with the class of 1958. 
Later, he served his country as a 
medic in the United States Army. 
On Nov. 4, 1961, Jim married his 
first wife, Vallee (nee Cryderman) 
McCoy. Jim worked for many 
years and retired from Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement as a sergeant. 

On July 27, 1991, Jim mar- 
ried Christine (nee McKerchie) 
McCoy in Brimley, Mich. Jim 
enjoyed hunting, fishing, going 
for drives in the backwoods and 
spending time with his grand- 
children. He also loved hanging 
out with his dog and best bud, 
Cricket. Jim was a member of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and the American Legion Post 3 . 

Jim is survived by his wife, 
Christine McCoy; four chil- 
dren, Jamie (Jim) Harvey, of 
Kincheloe, Mich., Jim (Jessica) 
McCoy of Kincheloe, Tara 
(Steve) McDonald of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Christopher 
(Cindy) Gardner of Brimley; 16 
grandchildren, Erica (Keith), 

Jared (Ashley), Adam (Alecia), 
Justice, Joe Paul, Jeremy, 

Katelin, Braylyn, Coleman, Joe 
William, Elijah, Jackson, Liberty, 
Brianna, Ay den and Jacob; two 
great-grandchildren, Lilly and 
Remi; two sisters, Betty Faunt 
of Sault Ste. Marie and Linda 


Trial of Brimley; a brother, Leon 
McCoy of Sault Ste. Marie; and 
an “adopted son,” Mike Searles 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Jim was preceded in death by 
his parents, his first wife, Vallee; 
three children, Theresa Lynn 
McCoy, James Albert McCoy III 
and Ursula Kathleen McCoy; and 
a sister, Ava Shampine. 

Jim was remembered in a 
gathering on March 1 1 at the 
Niigaanaagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building. 

C.S. Mulder Funeral Home 
and Cremation Services assisted 
the family. Condolences may be 
left online at www.csmulder.com. 

JAMES (JIM) AILING 

To my dearest son, James 
(Jim) Ailing, Nov. 22, 1954 - July 
16, 2013. 

They say there is a reason, 
they say that time will heal, but 
neither time nor reason, will 
change the way I feel. 

There is no greater heartache 
in this world than the loss of a 
child, my heart hurts all the time, 
it’s never felt whole since your 
passing. 

No one knows the heartache, 
which lies behind my smile, no 
one knows how many times I 
have broken down and cried. 

I want to tell you something, 
my son, so there won’t be any 
doubt, you’re wonderful to think 
of, but so hard to be without. 

Son, I love and miss you dearly, 
each and every day. 

All my love, Jim, 

Love, mom, Vida Captain 

In memory of a special brother 
and uncle, James (Jim) Ailing 
Nov. 22, 1954 - July 16, 2013 

It’s been two years since you 
left, I miss you very much my 
brother, each and every day. 

I cried when you moved on to 


a better place, and I still cry to 
this day. 

Although I love you dearly, 

I could not make you stay. Your 
golden heart stopped beating, 
hard working hands now at rest. 
God broke my heart just to prove 
to me that he does only take the 
best. 

Sending you all my love, 
brother, miss you much, 

Robert Captain 

In memory of a special brother 
and uncle, James (Jim) Ailing 
Nov. 22, 1954 - July 16, 2013 

Today is full of wonderful 
memories of a special brother and 
uncle who is at rest, and every 
single one of them is filled with 
happiness. 

For you were someone very 
special, always a joy to be around 
and to be with, 

And there was so much pain 
when it came time to let you go 
and to say goodbye. 

That is why this special mes- 
sage is sent to Heaven above, 
for the angels to take great care 
of you and to give you all our 
love. 

We love and miss you so 
much, 

Ada and John Dagleish, 
Kristen and Tim Olsen, Traci 
Beliar and Bebe. 

LOUIS GEORGE PAYNTER 

Louis George Paynter, 78, 
was born March 23, 1937 in Ann 
Arbor, Mich, to parents Loretta 
(nee Wilkes) and Paul Edward 
Paynter. He passed away on June 
23, 2015, at Munson Medical 
Center in Traverse City. 

He enlisted in the U.S. Army 
from July 1954 to July 1958 in 
Company E, 2nd airborne BG 
502 Infantry and was an expert in 
carbine and auto rifle. Louis was 
very proud of his Native heritage 


and proud 
to serve his 
country. He 
was a mem- 
ber of the 
Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa 
Indians and 
also a member of the UAW Local 
869. 

Louis worked for Chrysler as 
a welder in Detroit from 1972- 
1997, before retiring to Kalkaska, 
Mich., in 1997. 

Surviving him is his wife of 
55 years, Lois Amelia Paynter, 
sons Louis George Paynter Jr. and 
David Wayne Paynter, and daugh- 
ters Cindy Louise Putnam and 
Denise Marie Paynter. 

He was predeceased by his 
parents Loretta and Paul Paynter, 
sisters Sandy Langley and Diane 
Sherrell, and brother Ralph 
Paynter. 

Louis enjoyed deer hunt- 
ing, was a big Detroit Tigers 
fan watching every game from 
beginning to end, loved spending 
time with family, especially his 8 
grandchildren and 4 great grand- 
children, and also had a soft spot 
for animals, especially dogs. 

The family held a private 
memorial service in his honor and 
his ashes will be buried at a later 
date in Sault Ste. Marie in a place 
that was special to him. 

He had a golden heart 

In honor of Louis Paynter 
When we first looked into your 
eyes, that was then the start. 

We happily saw within your soul, 
and found your golden heart. 

Nothing in the world prepared 
us for you, nothing in the world 
that we love more than you, 
and your golden heart. 


And every time we are thinking 
of you from a distant shore, and 
all the time we lay asleep, we will 
have a reminder that our father 
wore his golden heart for us to 
see. His gift to us - a part of him 
to keep. 

And we will send you all our 
promises across the sea, and 
while we are apart, we will carry 
the wonder that you gave to us 
and keep your golden heart, your 
beautiful golden heart, alive 
inside each of us until we are no 
longer so far apart. 

There is no one like you now, 
let creation sing songs of sorrow, 
we love you pa pa Lou, and your 
golden heart. 

Stilled now but never forgotten, 
your golden heart gave us direc- 
tion, built a foundation for us all 
to stand upon. Beating still within 
our chests, your golden heart 
lives on. 


We love and miss you 
papa Lou 
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Folks meet in Sault Ste. Marie for fifth annual 
Anishinaabemowin language conference 



Photos by Rick Smith 
The students and instructors 
came from all points of the 
compass and converged at 
the fifth annual Baawting 
Anishinaabemowin Language 


Conference on June 12-13 at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

The agenda for the conference 
called for a welcoming feast 



and opening ceremony on June 
12 followed by songs sung in 
Ojibwe by multi-talented Sault 
Tribe member Susan Askwith, 
words from keynote speaker Rose 
Trudeau and a drum social with 






the Sturgeon Bay Singers. 

A continental breakfast 
preceded an opening prayer and 
announcements on the following 
day before the language 
workshops began. Instructors 


were Doris Boissoneau, Cecil 
Pavlat, Leonard Kimewon, Donna 
Spencer, Josh Eshkawkogan and 
Patricia Osawamick teaching 
on subjects such as introductory 
Ojibwe, storytelling and others. 


NUTRITIONAL START — Attendees select from available delectables, which included 
dessert and beverages. 


Doris Boissoneau conducts a class with the aid of George Tessier inside the ceremonial 
building. 



Three ladies from the Wikwemikong Unceded Indian Reserve of Manitoulin Island, Ont., 
enjoy dinner at the language conference feast as one of the first items on the agenda. Left 
to right, Doris Peltier, Theresa Trudeau and Doreen Peltier. 



Theresa Lewis of the Sault Tribe cultural staff welcomes everyone to the conference as 
musician and singer Susan Askwith looks on. Shortly afterward, Askwith and the crowd 
returned the gesture to Lewis with a surprise celebration of her birthday. Later, Askwith 
entertained attendees as they dined with songs sung in her powerful voice using the 
Ojibwe language. 



A client examines a piece with crafters, from left, Bernadette Azevedo and Maggie Scott 
who had some beautiful works for sale at the conference. 



Patricia Osawamick gives a presentation on things Anishinaabe families should know. 
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Photos by Rick Smith 


STICKS UP! — Dan Ninham (far right) instructs children in how to play the game of lacrosse as it was known to be played by some American Indian 
nations in the eastern regions of what is now the United States and Canada. The sticks were made by one of Ninham’s associates and were provided 
by Ninham for use by the youngsters. A goal post is seen at the far left in the photo. Along with learning the basics of playing the game, participants 
also learned some of its history, social, spiritual and cultural significance. 



Above, Ninham demonstrates how to successfully manipulate game balls with the old-fashioned American Indian sticks. Below, children practice toss- 
ing and catching the ball with each other. 



introduced 
of lacrosse 


Sault youth 
to old game 

By Rick Smith 


Our ancient ancestors knew 
the game as baaga ‘adowe (bump 
hips). Other indigenous nations 
of the Great Lakes region, and 
those from Canada to the Gulf 
Coast, had their own names for 
the game. The Eastern Cherokee 
called the game da-nah-wah’uwsdi 
(little war) while the Onondaga 
gave it the descriptive dehuntshig- 
wa’es (men hit rounded object). 
According to Dan Ninham, a 
Wisconsin Oneida more recently 
from Minnesota and a long-time 
teacher and coach, French Jesuits 
saw the resemblance of the playing 
sticks to crosiers — the staffs of 
high-ranking clergy — and came 
to call the game lacrosse. 

Ninham came to Sault Ste. 

Marie on June 18-19 to conduct 
two seminars introducing children 
to lacrosse. 

He has been introducing the 
old and new forms of the game to 
youngsters in Indian communities 
in Minnesota and is now branching 
out to others in the Great Lakes 
region. Ninham came to Sault Ste. 
Marie following a similar visit 
with the Little Traverse Bay Bands 
of Odawa Indians. Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court sponsored the semi- 
nars. 

One can gain a whole new 
appreciation for American Indians 
of yore when listening to Ninham 
pass his knowledge of the history 
of the game compared to the mod- 
em version. Where the contempo- 
rary game has the usual governing 
organizations setting mles and 
regulations for every detail of the 
game, the ancients often decid- 


ed rules of each game a day in 
advance. Playing fields could be 
from 500 feet to two miles without 
side boundaries. The number of 
players on each team varied wide- 
ly and could be from 1 00 players 
to a thousand. The game was 
also steeped in spiritualism and 
was used at least once as a mse 
to capture a fort. Where modem 
lacrosse games last around a cou- 
ple of hours, the ancients played 
their games from sunrise to sunset. 
Modern lacrosse goals are six 
feet tall and six feet wide, ancient 
lacrosse players scored points by 
bringing game balls into contact 
with solitary upright goal posts. 

Either way, one thing becomes 
clear after watching the children 
learn the game: it certainly pres- 
ents a fun way to pass time and 
counter health problems plaguing 
Indian Country, such as obesity 
and diabetes. Perhaps tribes of 
the region should consider resur- 
recting an old tradition and start 
old-style lacrosse competitions. 
Old-style lacrosse tournaments 
are already gaining momentum 
in parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, according to the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune. 

Further, years from now if it 
should ever come to pass, old-fash- 
ioned lacrosse games could be 
integrated into a tribal replica of an 
Ojibwe village prior to European 
contact featuring re-enactors of 
daily life in such a village, which 
would contribute to drawing tour- 
ism revenue. 

While it is too early to tell if 
Ninham returns to the area to intro- 
duce more youngsters to the game, 
it appears all involved are agree- 
able to the possibility. 



Above, players appear to huddle in a women’s game as each tries to get 
possession of the tethered balls. Below, a closer look at the action. 




STICKS UP! — These young ladies signal their readiness for play to begin by holding their sticks in the air in anticipation of one of the players throw- 
ing the tethered balls in the air to start the action. Note the tethered ball about to be launched from the hand of the player in the red T-shirt and black 
gym shorts. The sticks differ from men’s lacrosse sticks because the players in women’s games must pick upt the tethered balls with their sticks. 


Traditionally, a wooden ball covered with leather is used for men’s games and women use tethered balls resembling miniature saddle bags. For train- 
ing purposes, tennis balls were wrapped in leather to prevent injuries. 



Above, a player hustles to the goal post with other players in hot pursuit as Ninham observes the action. Below left, traditional lacrosse sticks with a 
carrying bag and tennis balls. Below right, modern lacrosse sticks. 
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Gleaming machines shine in sun at the Sault 




The sixth annual Sault Area Auto Show returned gleaming 
rolling art from past shows and drew first-time entries by 
other shiny beauties as well on a sunny June 13 adjacent to 
the Kewadin Casino and Convention Center. 
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Aid services available 


Free Legal 

By Brenda Austin 

The Advocacy Resource 
Center’s (ARC) Legal Aid 
Program is available to Sault 
Tribe members living in the 
tribe’s seven county service area 
who are victims/survivors of 
domestic violence, sexual assault, 
stalking or dating violence and 
seeking legal assistance with 
divorce, child custody, visitation, 
child/spousal support, and domes- 
tic personal protection order 
issues arising as a direct result of 
the abusive relationship. 

ARC Legal Secretary Vanessa 
Owaski-Patzwald said, “We want 
to make sure that Sault Tribe 
members are aware that these 
services are available in every 
county in the tribe’s service area.” 

Legal Aid Attorney Jesse Viau, 
and the ARC victim advocate’s 
travel to the community where 
each survivor lives. Due to the 
rural nature of the tribe’s service 
area, transportation is often a 
common barrier that survivors 



Legal Aid Attorney Jesse Viau 

encounter. Meeting in their com- 
munity helps to reduce the cli- 
ent’s difficulties associated with 
accessing supportive services 
and increases the safety and well 
being of the survivor and their 
children. 

ARC Program Manager Jami 
Moran said it’s amazing the num- 
ber of Sault Tribe children that 
are positively impacted by the 


program. “The number of chil- 
dren involved in these cases is 
huge. We are not only providing 
the survivor direct services, but 
these services also positively ben- 
efit the children. They enhance 
safety, create stability, and help 
provide some normalcy. A lot 
of times ex partners will use 
the court system as a method of 
power and control by filing frivo- 
lous motions and constantly mak- 
ing the survivor go back to court. 
This program reduces the number 
of occurrences of that kind of 
manipulation for power and con- 
trol that goes on within the court 
system,” Moran said. “Providing 
legal assistance to survivors has 
nationally proven to increase sur- 
vivor safety and decrease further 
trauma and victimization.” 

According to Moran, post-sep- 
aration abuse involves power and 
control behaviors that reach far 
beyond the common belief that 
abuse is only physical. 

Typical abusive behaviors 


Hessel cribbage league holds potluck 



Submitted by Ray LaTour 

The Hessel Cribbage League had the end of season potluck dinner recently. The cribbage league meets every 
Wednesday evening at the Hessel Tribal Center throughout the year. It’s a great time of fun, fellowship and 
staying in touch. This year’s leading cumulative scorer was Mary Jo Payment. Special thanks to tribal elders 
Meryl Sorenson and Betty Huffman for keeping the league organized. Pictured are (front from left) Dorthy 
Paquin, Mary Lindberg, Robin LaTour, Julie Norton, Jan LaTour, Cathy Sorenson, (middle from left) Mary Jo 
Payment, Rich Hollowell, Bob Miller, Phil Payment, Jim Huffman, Stacy Huffman, Catherine Hollowell, Merle 
Sorenson; (back from left) Denver Andrews and Harold “Joe” Tolan. 


in tribe's service area 


reported by survivors in the Legal 
Aid program include: threatening 
to get full custody of minor chil- 
dren, gaining custody as a way 
to control the survivor, shutting 
off utilities to the survivor’s resi- 
dence, withholding child support, 
working “under the table” or 
remaining unemployed to lower 
child support payments, using 
the court system to manipulate 
custody, filing repeated legal 
actions against the survivor to 
keep them in court, not showing 
up for child custody exchanges, 
continued manipulation of custo- 
dy exchange dates and times to 
maintain control, inappropriate 
questioning of the minor children 
about the survivor such as if they 
are dating, talking negatively 
to the minor children about the 
survivor, blaming the survivor 
for the family not being together, 
showering the minor children 
with gifts to make the survivor 
look worse in comparison and 
undermining and criticizing the 


survivor’s parenting decisions. 

Moran said the Legal 
Assistance program is one of 
several survivor support services 
that the ARC provides. She said, 
“Advocacy support services are 
provided in coordination with 
legal aid services to assist the 
survivor and their family with 
emotional support, safety plan- 
ning, information and referral to 
available community resources, 
transportation assistance, court 
accompaniment, victim com- 
pensation assistance for pending 
criminal cases, and assistance 
accessing emergency shelter ser- 
vices at either the ARC’s Lodge 
of Bravery or another emergency 
shelter facility for survivors and 
their children that are deciding to 
seek immediate safety.” 

For more information about 
ARC’S survivor services or to 
be assessed for legal assistance 
eligibility, please call the ARC at 
906-632-1808 or toll free at 877- 
639-7820. 


Ultimate stuffed burger 

Ingredients: 

2/3 lb. ground beef (70/30 fat content) 

1 small egg 

2 tbs. chopped onion 

2 tsp. minced bell pepper 

1 large pinch shredded, aged Swiss or Havarti cheese 
1/8 tsp. granulated garlic powder 

1/8 tsp. coarse grind black pepper 

2 tsp. Sriracha sauce 

2 tbs. sauteed, chopped mushroom 
Salt 

Directions: 

Combine ground beef and egg until smooth and homogenous. 
Form two equal patties, with centers pressed firmly to form a 
depression. 

Mix bell pepper, onion, garlic, Sriracha sauce, mushrooms and 
black pepper. Saute until onion is soft but not browned. Fill depres- 
sion mixture. Place other patty on top, edges together forming one, 
filled hamburger patty. Form even thickness of burger. Salt one side 
and place burger on grill or in a lightly oiled heavy pan over medi- 
um heat. Salt top to taste. Cook until lightly browned. Flip and cook 
until lightly browned. Turn down the heat on burner and cover pan. 
Cook another four minutes per side. If on grill, flip and cover grill 
and cook another four minutes per side. 

Fillings changeable as desired but should probably be cooked 
before stuffing into meat. Enjoy. 

From the kitchen of Bob Flowers 


Retirees - don't be misled by reverse mortgage 


By Nora Dowd Eisenhower 

You might see enticing images 
of youthful retirees on the golf 
course or enjoying other leisure 
activities in a reverse mortgage 
advertisement. A reverse mort- 
gage is a special type of loan that 
allows homeowners 62 and older 
to borrow against the accrued 
equity in their homes. The loan 
must be paid back when the bor- 
rower dies, moves or no longer 
lives in the home. 

Ads for reverse mortgages are 
found on television, radio, in print 
and on the Internet, and many ads 
feature celebrity spokespeople 
discussing the benefits of reverse 
mortgages without mention- 
ing risks. We looked closely at 
many ads and found incomplete 
and inaccurate statements used 
to describe the loans. In addi- 
tion, most of the important loan 
requirements were often buried 
in fine print if they were even 
mentioned at all. These advertise- 
ments may leave older homeown- 
ers with the false impression that 
reverse mortgage loans are a risk- 
free solution to financial gaps in 
retirement. 


In conducting our study, we 
met with older homeowners in 
Washington D.C., Chicago and 
Los Angeles, to learn about 
their thoughts and impressions 
of reverse mortgage ads. After 
looking at a variety of ads, many 
homeowners we spoke to didn’t 
realize reverse mortgage loans 
need to be repaid. Instead, some 
thought they could access their 
equity interest-free or that the 
federal government provided the 
money as a benefit to seniors. 
Homeowners told us that the 
most attractive messages in the 
ads were “you can live in your 
home as long as you want,” and 
that you “still own your home.” 
Many ads, however, didn’t men- 
tion that seniors could lose their 
homes if they don’t satisfy the 
loan requirements, such as paying 
property taxes or homeowners 
insurance. 

Seniors said the ads made 
reverse mortgages look like a 
good way to travel and enjoy 
retirement while they were still 
young and active. Yet Americans 
are living longer, more active 
lives than ever before. Reverse 


mortgage borrowers can outlive 
their loan funds by borrowing 
without careful planning. 

Reverse mortgage ads don’t 
always tell the whole story, so 
consider these facts when you see 
advertisements: 

1. A reverse mortgage is a 
home loan, not a government 
benefit. 

Reverse mortgages have fees 
and compounding interest that 
must be repaid, just like other 
home loans. With most reverse 
mortgages, federal insurance 
guarantees that borrowers will 
receive their loan funds if their 
lender has financial difficulty or 
if their loan balance exceeds the 
value of their home. However, 
borrowers pay for this insurance 
and it’s not a government benefit. 

2. You can lose your home 
with a reverse mortgage. 

When a reverse mortgage ad says 
you’ll retain ownership of your 
home, or that you can live there 
as long as you want to, don’t take 
these messages at face value. 
These statements are true only if 
you continue to meet all require- 
ments of the reverse mortgage. If 


you fall behind on your property 
taxes or homeowners insurance, 
are absent from your home for 
longer than six months, or fail to 
satisfy other requirements, you 
can trigger a loan default. If you 
don’t take care of the default in 
time, the lender can foreclose 
on your home. Sometimes these 
requirements are listed in fine 
print, but not always. If you have 
a question about reverse mortgage 
requirements, contact a HUD- 
approved housing counselor near 
you. You can find one near you at 
https ://entp .hud .go v/idapp/html/ 
hecm_agency_look .cfm 

3. Without a good plan, you 
could outlive your loan money. 

After seeing a reverse mort- 
gage ad, you might think that a 
reverse mortgage guarantees your 
financial security no matter how 
long you live. Americans are liv- 
ing longer today than they were 
just a generation ago. Make sure 
you have a financial plan in place 
that accounts for a long life. That 
way if you need to tap your home 
equity, you won’t do it too early 
and risk running out of retirement 


advertising 

resources later in life. 

If you want to learn more 
about reverse mortgages, visit 
www.consumer.ftc .gov/arti- 
cles/0 1 92-reverse-mortgages 

If you have a problem with 
your reverse mortgage, visit 
www.consumerfinance .go v/askcf- 
pb/search/?selected_facets=tag_ 
exact%3Areverse+mortgage to 
learn more about reverse mort- 
gages. You can also download a 
printer-friendly version of this 
information to share with friends 
or clients. 

If you’re having a problem 
with your reverse mortgage or 
having problems getting through 
to your mortgage servicer, you 
can submit a complaint to us 
online or by calling (855) 411- 
2372 or TTY/TDD (855) 729- 
2372. We’ll forward your com- 
plaint to the company and work 
to get you a response within 15 
days. 

Nora Dowd Eisenhower is the 
assistant director for the Office 
of Older Americans at the U.S. 
Consumer Financial Protection 
Bureau. 
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LaFaver and Frazier intern with Inter-Tribal 
Fisheries and Assessment Program 


By Brenda Austin 

Chad LaFaver and Whitney 
Frazier have the perfect college 
internship for those who love 
the outdoors — working with 
Environmental Coordinator Mike 
Ripley and the staff at Inter- 
Tribal Fisheries and Assessment 
Program (ITFAP) in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

ITFAP is a biological pro- 
gram administered by the Sault 
Tribe that addresses environmen- 
tal issues related to the tribes’ 
Great Lakes fishery interests. 

That includes representing the 
Chippewa Ottawa Resource 
Authority on various interna- 
tional, inter-agency committees 
and organizations working on 
water quality, invasive species 
and other Great Lakes envi- 
ronmental issues; conducting 
fish contaminant studies and 
establishing a database on that 
research and creating educational 
materials. ITFAP operates three 
major focus areas; those are Great 
Lakes Fisheries Management, 
Great Lakes Environmental and 
Fisheries Enhancement. 

LaFaver and Frazier, both 
members of the Sault Tribe, will 
be spending hundreds of hours 
over the course of the summer 
with Ripley and fishery staff 
doing such things as fish counts 
and assessments, draining cul- 
ture ponds, stocking fingerlings, 
entering data for the fish contam- 
inant monitoring program that 
Ripley has been involved with for 
nearly two decades, setting trap 
and seine nets, working on the 
Sault Area Watershed Project and 
putting together a presentation 
to give to the program funding 
their internships — the Great 
Lakes Inter-Tribal Council’s 
Native American Research Center 
for Health (NARCH) in Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis. 

Ripley said, “The NARCH 
program has been key to allowing 
us to work with Native American 



Whitney Frazier measuring whitefish fry as part of an assessment 
program the interns are participating in. 


students who otherwise might not 
have the opportunity to work in 
tribal fisheries. The students that 
we mentor are the future tribal 
biologists and fisheries manag- 
ers.” 

This is LaFaver ’s second 
summer as an intern with the 
department. He was made aware 
of the internship opportunity 
last summer by his biology pro- 
fessor at Bay Mills Community 
College, where he graduated with 
a general studies certificate. He is 
currently attending Lake Superior 
State University for a degree in 
fisheries and wildlife manage- 


ment and has about a year left of 
classwork before he graduates. 

This is Frazier’s first summer 
as an intern with the program. 

She grew up in the Brimley area 
where her uncles, grandfather and 
father all work as commercial 
fishermen. Needless to say, she 
grew up fishing and has spent 
many hours on boats and in fish 
sheds. 

Frazier is a graduate of 
Brimley Area High School and 
is going into her third year of 
LSSUs fisheries and wildlife 
management program. She said 
she is excited to be interning 



Second-year intern Chad LaFaver recording results as Whitney reads 
out measurements of whitefish fry. 


with ITFAP. In addition to being 
a good opportunity, the intern- 
ship has helped her realize she 
would like to work in fisheries 
management, possibly one day 
for the tribe, she added. Dwight 
and Brenda Frazier are her par- 
ents and she has an older brother, 
Josh. 

Previous to his college 
journey, LaFaver worked as a 
machinist for 15 years, beginning 
his career in Minnesota before 
moving back home to the Sault 
and working for Precision Edge, 
then Superior Fabrication, where 
after three months, he was laid 
off. With limited job options in 
the area, he decided to train for a 
new career. 

“My internship here last sum- 
mer and again now has really 
helped me decide what path I 
want to pursue,” he said. “It has 
allowed me to explore the dif- 
ferences between fisheries and 
environmental management and 


I have found that I’d rather be on 
the boat working than walking 
through the woods swatting mos- 
quitos.” 

LaFaver said he would like 
to thank NARCH for funding 
his internship and Intertribal 
Fisheries for the opportunity of 
working with them. He would 
eventually like to find a fisheries 
job in the Sault area, possibly 
with the tribe. 

During the time he has left at 
LSSU, he said he hopes to work 
with the university and other 
stakeholders on the Little Rapids 
Project — a plan to return hab- 
itat and increase fish spawning 
grounds and increase fisheries by 
establishing a 600-foot wide rap- 
ids near the Sugar Island cause- 
way. 

LaFaver married his child- 
hood sweetheart Cara McGuire, 
from Dafter, Mich., in 2003, and 
together they have two children, 
Eli, 8, and Lillian, 6. 


Sault families enjoy 2015 Mother Earth Fair 


By Jordan Johnston 

On June 6, the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department host- 
ed the fifth annual Honoring 
Mother Earth Fair at the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center. It was a warm and beauti- 
ful day and attendants were treat- 
ed to entertaining and educational 
family fun. The event kicked off 
with an opening performance by 
the Healing Lodge Singers from 
Sault, Ont., and a few words 
from tribal Chairperson Aaron 
Payment. 

Information booths pep- 
pered the lot and included 
the Aquatic Research Lab 
of LSSU, Chippewa/Luce/ 
Mackinac Conservation District, 
Bayliss Public Library, LSSU’s 
Chemistry and Environmental 
Science Club, Superior 
Edventures Summer Camps and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Sector of the 
United States Coast Guard. To 
add to the fun and excitement, 
the Environmental Department 
operated several booths, which 
featured geocaching, American 
Plum tree giveaways and more. 


Between visiting booths and 
participating in family fun such 
as science themed games and 
face painting, lunch was on hand 
thanks to the participation of both 
The Lunch Box serving Indian 
tacos and fry bread creations and 
Yooperdog’s Michigan-made 
hotdogs. Fair attendees could 
enter a no cost raffle by visiting 
the booths and had opportunities 
to win several prizes includ- 
ing a one-night free stay at the 
Kewadin Casino hotel, green 
cleaning products, a rain barrel, 
an up-cycled tire basket featuring 
eco-friendly products and much 
more. 

Despite the numerous events 
going on throughout the day 
across town, the event had a solid 
turnout. It is estimated around 
80 people attended the event. At 
any given time during the event, 
one would see several families 
mulling around. The department 
was pleased with the appearance 
of families with children as they 
were the target audience for this 
year’s event. 

The event closed with anoth- 
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Right: Child playing in bubbles 

er performance by the Healing 
Lodge Singers and the drawings 
of raffle items. The beautiful 
sunshine made it a perfect day 
to honor our Mother Earth and 
to celebrate all she gives while 
learning about her inner workings 
and how to honor and protect 
her in the future. Due to the 
success of this year’s event the 
Environmental Department hopes 
to grow the event in the future to 
feature more educational booths 
and activities for all ages. 

Jordan Johnston is the public 
involvement and records clerk 
for the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department. 
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helps health care providers save lives 


New app 

By Brenda Austin 

Suicides profoundly impact 
our communities and are the 
sixth leading cause of death in 
the U.S., and the second leading 
cause of death for people aged 10 
to 44. For Native Americans that 
rate is 1 .6 times higher than all 
other races in our country. 

Now there is a free mobile 
app available to health care pro- 
viders treating patients at risk 
of suicidal thoughts and behav- 
iors that was developed by the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services 
Administration (SAMHSA) 
called Suicide Safe. 

SAMHSA Lead Public Health 
Advisor and Chief of the Suicide 
Prevention Branch at the Center 
for Mental Health Services, 
Richard T. McKeon, Ph.D., said 
Suicide Safe is already the most 
downloaded SAMHSA app and 
they have had a very positive 
response from health care provid- 
ers using it. 

McKeon said the goal of the 
app is to provide a simple and 


easy to utilize resource for health 
care providers - including pri- 
mary care and behavioral health 
care providers - on information 
they would need to interact and 
respond to people at risk for sui- 
cide. “The app walks a provider 
through how to do a comprehen- 
sive suicide risk assessment,” 
McKeon said, “which is an 
important skill for health care 
providers to have, but not one 
that providers routinely train 
for. The app is a very accessible 
way for them to get access to 
this information, and it also con- 
tains other resources like how 
to contact the National Suicide 
Prevention Lifeline and how to 
utilize the SAMHSA treatment 
locator as well as other features.” 

McKeon said the app has 
information that can be used 
in emergency situations, but is 
geared more towards increasing 
provider awareness and skills 
so they would be better able to 
respond in a crisis. 

According to a SAMHSA 
press release, one of the down- 
loadable tribal publications acces- 


sible from the app is To Live to 
See the Great Day That Dawns: 
Preventing Suicide by American 
Indian and Alaska Native Youth 
and Young Adults. This guide 
helps lay the groundwork for 
comprehensive prevention plan- 
ning, including programs that a 
community can use to promote 
the mental health of its youth. 

McKeon said the resources 
in the app would benefit a pri- 
mary care clinic in both a tribal 
or non-tribal community. “The 
core components, for example, 
for doing a suicide risk assess- 
ment would not be different in 
a tribal community verses in a 
different community that was 
not American Indian/ Alaskan 
Native. There would certainly 
be issues of cultural competence 
that would be important about 
how you frame certain ques- 
tions , but the core areas that 
need to be covered would not be 
different,” he said. 

SAMHSA currently funds 
well over 100 suicide preven- 
tion grants McKeon said, and 
one of those grant programs is 


the National Suicide Prevention 
Lifeline, which last year 
answered over 1.3 million calls. 

According to information on 
SAMHSA’s website, almost half 
of people who die by suicide 
visited a primary care provider 
in the month leading up to their 
death, and 20 percent had con- 
tact with mental health services . 
Why is it then that many behav- 
ioral and primary health care 
providers have never received 
training on how to assess and 
manage suicidal patients? An 
important theme in much of 
SAMHSAs work is the impor- 
tance of health care providers 
being trained. 

SAMHSA also offers the 
Safe-T Pocket Card for people 
who would rather have printed 
material they can quickly access, 
which also walks providers 
through doing a comprehensive 
suicide risk assessment. The 
app is designed to make that 
information more interactive and 
includes case history material a 
provider can use for practice. 

“Suicide prevention needs to 


be a team effort within health 
care. It is important that suicide 
prevention be supported by sys- 
tems as a whole and not simply 
become the responsibility of 
an individual provider. For that 
reason, the National Strategy for 
Suicide Prevention identified the 
importance of making suicide 
prevention a core priority of 
health care services. Clinicians 
need to be provided support 
such as with this app or training, 
and the system as a whole needs 
to focus on suicide prevention 
if we hope to be successful in 
reaching our goal of reducing 
suicides nationally,” McKeon 
said. 

The National Suicide 
Prevention Lifeline can be 
accessed anytime by calling 
1-800-273 TALK (8255), day or 
night. SAMHSA’s Suicide Safe 
app is available for download 
on Apple and Android mobile 
devices through http: //store. 
samhsa.gov/apps/suicidesafe/, 
the pocket card is also available 
through the SAMHSA store and 
can be ordered in bulk. 

Oklahoma 


Youth attend tobacco prevention training in 


Three young students involved 
with Sault Tribe Youth Education 
and Activities (YEA) had the 
opportunity to attend youth 
tobacco prevention training, 
called Students Working Against 
Tobacco (SWAT), in Welling, 
Okla., on May 26-28,2015. 

SWAT works to empower 
youth to make changes in 
their communities regarding 
commercial tobacco use. The 
student leaders who were 
selected are Breeze Thorson 
of Munising, Patsy Parrett of 
Escanaba and Sara Weber of 
Sault Ste. Marie. They were 
chosen because of their interests 
in advocating for change in 


their tribe and community. The 
students were accompanied 
by Colin Welker and Heather 
Hemming, educators from Sault 
Tribe Community Health in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

The three-day camp gave the 
student leaders the resources 
that enables them to advocate 
for policy change. Some subject 
highlights of the camp: 

• Harmful effects of 
commercial tobacco use in teens. 

• Leadership and team 
building exercises. 

• Public speaking tactics. 

• How to use social media to 
get your message out. 

The training for the youth 


was supported by the Sault 
Tribe Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health (PICH) 
Project and made possible with 
funding from the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. 

Sault Tribe PICH works to 
increase access to tobacco-free 
outdoor recreation areas, reduce 
youth initiation of commercial 
tobacco products, including 
electronic nicotine delivery 
devices and dissolvable nicotine 
products, and reduce exposure to 
secondhand smoke. 

To learn more about the Sault 
Tribe’s prevention and wellness 
projects, visit www.UP4Health. 
org. 



Left to right, Breeze Thorson, Sara Weber, Patsy Parrett, Colin Welker 
and Heather Hemming in Oklahoma. 


Sault area health coalition wins governor's fitness award 


By Shannon Vairo, 

The Sault Ste. Marie Building 
a Healthier Community Coalition 
is a group committed to creating 
a community conducive to 
walking and riding bicycles 
while inspiring positive change 
toward healthier lifestyles. 

The coalition is comprised 
of members from the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, City of Sault Ste. 

Marie, Sault Downtown 
Development Authority, 
Chippewa County Health 
Department, War Memorial 
Hospital, Lake Superior State 
University, Sault area public 
schools, JKL Bahweting 
School, Chippewa County 
Michigan State University 
Extension and the Eastern Upper 


Peninsula Regional Planning 
and Development Commission, 
among many others. Successful 
projects include the Complete 
Streets Resolution, a non- 
motorized transportation plan 
incorporated into the city’s 
master plan; formation of a non- 
motorized transportation advisory 
committee; Safe Routes to 
School, which enables safe routes 
for walking and biking to school; 
and infrastructure improvements 
that enhance active living. 

Collaboration and 
commitment landed the coalition 
with the Governor’s Fitness 
Award for an Active Community. 
The award honors inspirational 
individuals and organizations for 
their pursuit, commitment and 
dedication to health and wellness. 


The Governor’s Fitness Award 
is a significant achievement and 
validation for the coalition’s 
mission and goals. 

Qualification for the 
Governor’s Fitness Award 
requires the completion of a 
promoting active communities 
assessment, which challenges 
communities to identify areas 
for improvement. During 
the assessment, the coalition 
identified areas for improvement 
and began the “Complete 
the Sault Campaign,” which 
promoted non-motorized 
transportation. 

Shannon Vairo is the 
operations and account manager 
for Upper Peninsula Marketing 
Department Inc. based in 
Houghton, Mich. 



From left, Health Educator Heather Hemming of Sault Tribe Community 
Health accepts the Governor’s Fitness Award for an Active Community 
from Sault Ste. Marie Mayor Tony Bosbous on behalf of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Building a Healthier Community Coalition. 


EPA releases environmental justice screening and mapping tool 


The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) recent- 
ly released EJSCREEN, an 
environmental justice screen- 
ing and mapping tool that uses 
high-resolution maps combined 
with demographic and environ- 
mental data to identify places 
with potentially elevated envi- 
ronmental burdens and vulner- 
able populations. EJSCREEN’s 
simple to understand color-cod- 


ed maps, bar charts and reports 
enable users to better understand 
areas in need of increased envi- 
ronmental protection, health care 
access, housing, infrastructure 
improvement, community revi- 
talization and climate resilience. 

EJSCREEN can help gov- 
ernments, academic institutions, 
local communities and other 
stakeholders to highlight com- 
munities with greater risk of 


exposure to pollution based on 
eight pollution and environmen- 
tal indicators, including traffic 
proximity, particulate matter and 
proximity to superfund sites. 
These indicators are combined 
with demographic data from the 
U.S. Census Bureau American 
Community five-year summary 
survey enabling users to identify 
areas with minority or low-in- 
come populations who also face 


potential pollution issues. 

EJSCREEN’s capabilities 
could provide support for 
educational programs, grant 
writing and community aware- 
ness efforts so that users can 
participate meaningfully in 
decision-making processes that 
impact their health and environ- 
ment. 

EJSCREEN does not direct 
EPA decisions, it does not 


provide a basis for identifying 
areas as environmental justice 
communities and it is not an 
appropriate standalone tool for 
making a risk assessment. As 
a screening tool, its data may 
have levels of uncertainty and is 
therefore incomplete in captur- 
ing the total number of pollution 
problems people face. 

To access the tool, visit http:// 
www2 .epa .go v/ej screen . 
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The following is condensed 
from the tribe’s 2014 annual 
financial report discussion and 
analysis. 

FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

• The tribe’s total govern- 
mental assets increased to $95.4 
million or 5 .2 percent over the 
course of this year’s operations 
while total assets from busi- 
ness-type activities decreased to 
$120.2 million. Total primary 
governmental assets were $215.6 
million at 2014 year end. 

• Total liabilities in govern- 
mental activities increased to 
$53.1 million or 4 percent and 
total liabilities in business-type 
activities decreased to $30.1 mil- 
lion. Total primary governmental 
liabilities were $83.2 million at 
2014 year end. 

• During the year, the tribe’s 
expenses and transfers were $2.7 
million less than the revenues 
generated by grants, taxes and 
other sources for governmental 
activities. 

• In the tribe’s business-type 
activities, total revenues were 
$108.9 million while total 
expenses, taxes, loss on disposal 
of capital assets and transfers 
were $107.6 million. 

• Dollars spent on member 
services decreased $2.7 million 
or 6.7 percent while grant reve- 
nues increased $2 million or 5.1 
percent. 

• The General Fund reported 
an increase in expenditures of 
$2.7 million for the year due to 
increases in debt service and gen- 
eral government costs. 

• Major capital projects includ- 
ed: 

Road improvement projects 
totaling over $1.5 million were 
completed on reservation roads 
with funding from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The tribe received $811 ,600 
in the Federal Highways’ Emer- 
gency Relief of Federally Owned 
Road funds to help Chippewa 
County replace the washed out 
sections on one of the main road- 
ways on Sugar Island. 

Generators were purchased 
from a $316,000 Department of 
Homeland Security /FEMA grant 
which were placed in eight loca- 
tions throughout the service area. 

More than 250 personal com- 
puters, related software and serv- 
ers were replaced, which totaled 
over $397,700. 

Purchased new X-Ray machine 
at the Sault Health Center for 
$65,212. 

Equipment and improvements 
in the various Great Lakes and 
Inland Fishing programs totaling 
$134,200. 

• Facility improvements 
included: 

Replacement of 57 heat 
pumps in the Sault Health Center 
totaling over $171,000. Other 
improvements in the facility 
totaled $35,000. 

Replacement of siding on the 


Governmental Business-type 

Activities Activities Total 




2014 


2013 


2014 


2013 


2014 


2013 














Current and Other Assets 


$ 52,055,968 


$ 45,897,421 


$ 23,098,150 


$ 26,644,389 


$ 75,154,118 


$ 72,541,810 

Capital Assets 


43,304,132 


44,766,511 


97,102,929 


100,895,510 


140,407,061 


145,662,021 














Total Assets 


$ 95,360,100 


$ 90,663,932 


$ 120,201,079 


$ 127,539,899 


$ 215,561,179 


$ 218,203,831 














Current Liabilities 


$ 15,987,560 


$ 12,095,380 


$ 12,780,971 


$ 18,961,098 


$ 28,768,531 


$ 31,056,478 

Noncurrent Liabilites 


37,067,036 


38,932,199 


17,349,076 


19,865,228 


54,416,112 


58,797,427 














Total Liabilities 


53,054,596 


51,027,579 


30,130,047 


38,826,326 


83,184,643 


89,853,905 














Net Position 













Net Investment in 













Captial Assets 


36,902,120 


37,189,503 


78,644,600 


75,412,177 


115,546,720 


112,601,680 

Unrestricted 


5,403,384 


2,446,850 


11,426,432 


13,301,396 


16,829,816 


15,748,246 














Total Net Position 


$ 42,305,504 


$ 39,636,353 


$ 90,071,032 


$ 88,713,573 


$ 132,376,536 


$ 128,349,926 


Table A- 1 

Tribe ’s Net Position 




Governmental Activities 


Business-type Activities 



2014 


2013 


2014 


2013 










Excess (Deficiency) 


2,669,151 


441,660 


19,083,650 


20,331,535 

Loss on Disposal of Capital Assets 





(94,308) 


(5,800,259) 

Transfers 




615,381 



(615,381) 

Taxes 





(17,631,879) 


(17,518,984) 









Changes in Net Position 


2,669,151 


1,056,981 

1,357,463 


(3,603,089) 









Net Position - Beginning 


39,636,353 


38,579,372 

88,713,569 


92,316,658 









Net Position - Ending 


$ 42,305,504 


$ 39,636,353 

$ 90,071,032 


$ 88,713,569 











Governmental Activities 


Business-type Activities 



2014 


2013 


2014 


2013 

Revenues 









Program Revenues : 






Charges for services 


$ 17,485,861 


$ 13,696,990 


$ 107,963,494 


$ 115,193,955 

Operating grants and Contributions 


40,784,240 


39,184,404 





Capital grants and Contributions 


1,158,786 


738,296 





General Revenues: 









Taxes 


17,631,879 


17,518,984 





Interest/Dividends 


17,561 


23,096 


24,768 


16,998 

Other 


448,936 


3,152,979 


955,571 


871,104 










Total Revenues 


77,527,263 


74,314,749 


108,943,833 


116,082,057 










Expenses 









Gaming Authority 






77,016,648 


82,167,042 

Other 






12,843,535 


13,583,480 

Judicial 


947,087 


836,904 





Education 

7,189,462 

7,262,398 




Health and Welfare 


39,256,558 


43,142,067 





Recreation and Culture 


2,897,228 


2,381,891 





Public Safety 


4,746,688 


4,745,415 





General Government 


12,905,340 


10,596,758 





Public Works 


2,863,395 


1,030,481 





Interest Expense 


4,052,354 


3,877,235 














Total Expenses 

74,858,112 


73,873,149 


89,860,183 


95,750,522 










Table A-2 

Changes in Tribe s Net Position 


Table A-3 

Tribe ’s Capital Assets - at Cost 


Governmental Business-Type Governmental Business-Type 

Activities Activities Activities Activities 


2014 

2014 

2013 

2013 


Land and improvements 

$ 17,343,058 $ 

6,952,754 $ 

14,970,675 $ 

6,952,754 

Construction in progress 

- 

46,185 


- 

Buildings and equipment 

78,486,915 

215.113,826 

79,254.795 

212,688,057 


95,829,973 

222,112,765 

94,225,470 

219,640,811 

Less: Accumulated Depreciation 

(52.525,841) 

(125.009,836) 

(49,458,959) 

(118,745,301) 

Totals 

$ 43,304,132 $ 

97,102,929 $ 

44,766.511 $ 

100,895,510 


Table A-3 

Tribe ’s Capital Assets - at Cost 
business-type net position was 


Mary Murray (day care) Building 
at a cost of $30,750. 

Received prior years’ Contract 
Support payment from Indian 
Health Service in the amount of 
$1,104,500. 

• New grants included: 

Partnerships to Improve Com- 
munity Health, $810,000 from the 
Center for Disease Control. 

Good Health and Wellness in 
Indian Country, $325,000 also 
from the Center for Disease Con- 
trol. 

Department of Justice Legal 
Assistance for Victims grant for 
$499,000. 

Department of Justice ARC 
Victim Services grant for 
$877,208. 

• The tribe has three kinds of 
funds: 

Governmental funds - Most 
of the tribe’s basic services are 
included in governmental funds, 
which focus on (1) how much 
cash and other financial assets 
that can readily be converted 
to cash flow in and out and (2) 
the balances left at year end 
that are available for spending. 
Consequently, the governmen- 
tal funds statements provide a 
detailed short-term view that 
helps you determine whether 
there are more or fewer financial 
resources that can be spent in the 
near future to finance the tribe’s 
programs. Because this infor- 
mation does not encompass the 
additional long-term focus of the 
government- wide statements, we 
provide additional information at 
the bottom of the governmental 
funds statement that explains 
the relationship (or differences) 
between them. 

Proprietary funds - Internal 
services for which the tribe 
charges internal customers a fee 
are generally reported in the gen- 
eral fund. Proprietary funds, like 
the government- wide statements, 
provide both long and short term 
financial information. In fact, 
the tribe’s enterprise funds (one 
type of proprietary fund) are the 
same as its business-type activ- 
ities, but provide more detail 
and additional information, such 
as cash flows. We use internal 
services for the tribe’s other 
programs and activities - such 
as the Management Information 
Systems, Human Resources, 
Accounting, etc. 

Fiduciary funds - The tribe 
is trustee, or fiduciary, for its 
employees’ pension plans. It is 
also responsible for other assets 
because of a trust arrangement 
- can be used only for the trust 
beneficiaries. The tribe is respon- 
sible for ensuring that the assets 
reported in the funds are used for 
their intended purposes. All of 
the tribe’s fiduciary activities are 
reported in a separate statement 
of fiduciary net position and a 
statement of changes in fiduciary 
net position. We exclude these 
activities from the tribe’s govern- 
ment-wide financial statements 
because the tribe cannot use these 
assets to finance its operations. 

FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE TRIBE AS A WHOLE 

Net position. The tribe’s 
combined governmental and 


$132,376,536 for 2014. (See 
Table A-l.) 

$36.9 million of governmen- 
tal assets are invested in capital 
assets (land, buildings and equip- 
ment) with $78.6 million of busi- 
ness assets invested in the same 
manner. 

Change in net position 

The tribe’s total revenues from 
primary activities (excluding spe- 
cial items) was $186.5 million. 
(See Table A-2.) The tribe’s rev- 
enue comes mainly from gaming 
revenues, charges for services, 
taxes and federal sources. 

The total cost of all primary 
activities was $164.7 million and 
included both governmental and 
member services along with busi- 
ness-type operating costs exclud- 
ing transfers and taxes. 

The tribe was able to cover the 
current year’s costs for programs 
and services of governmental 
operations through increased 
revenues. Table A-2 and the nar- 
rative that follows consider the 
operations of governmental-type 
activities and business-type activ- 
ities separately. 

Governmental and business 
type activities 

Revenues for the tribe’s gov- 
ernmental activities increased 
4.3 percent, while total expenses 
increased 1.3 percent. Revenues 
for the tribe’s business-type activ- 
ities decreased 6.1 percent, while 
total expenses decreased 6.2 per- 
cent. 


Table A-2 presents the cost of 
each of the tribe’s five largest 
programs — health and welfare, 
public safety, recreation and 
culture, education and general 
government as well as its judicial 
services, public works and inter- 
est expense. 

• The cost of all governmental 
activities this year was $74.9 
million. 

• The cost of those services 
was paid from the following: 

Taxes of $17.6 million. 

Charges for services of $17.5 
million. 

Operating and capital grants of 
$41.9 million. 

Interest, dividends and other 
revenues of $466,000. 

The increase in governmental 
net position for 2014 was $2.7 
million. 

Business-type activities 

Revenues of the tribe’s busi- 
ness-type activities were $108.9 
million and expenses were $89.9 
million. (Refer to Table A-2). 
Business-type activities provide 
all of the governmental tax reve- 
nues and the increase in net posi- 
tion for the businesses was $1.4 
million for 2014 after taxes. 

As the tribe completed the 
year, its governmental funds 
reported a combined deficit fund 
balance of $25.6 million, an 
increase in combined fund bal- 
ance of $938,000 from 2013. The 
primary reason for the increase 
in fund balance is highlighted 
in the analysis of governmental 
activities. In addition, these other 
changes in fund balance should 


be noted: 

Debt service expenditures were 
$4.8 million. 

$6.9 million was transferred 
out to other activities from the 
General Fund, a decrease of 3.0 
percent from 2013. 

General fund budgetary high- 
lights 

Over the course of the year, the 
tribe’s board of directors made 
several changes to the tribe’s bud- 
get. The budget process falls into 
three categories: 

• Original budgets are 
approved by the board prior to 
the beginning of the program’s 
fiscal year. 

• Amendments and sup- 
plemental appropriations are 
approved as needed by the pro- 
grams during the course of the 
fiscal year. 

• Year end modifications are 
made during the calendar year 
as needed for programs with 
non-December year ends. 

• Even with these adjust- 
ments, actual expenditures were 
$1 million less than the final 
budgeted general fund amounts. 
The actual excess of revenues 
over expense was $145,000 less 
than the final budget anticipated. 
This is due, in part, to greater 
revenues, other sources (uses) 
and less operating fund transfers 
than the final budgeted amounts. 

The most significant variances 
were as follows: 

• Other revenues and charges 
for services were greater than 
expected. 

• Other financing uses of funds 
were less. 

CAPITAL ASSETS 

At the end of 2014, the tribe 
had invested $140,407,061 in 
a broad range of capital assets, 
including land, machinery and 
equipment, buildings, roads, and 
vehicles. (See Table A-3.) 

The principal change in capital 
assets consists mainly of equip- 
ment purchases. 

Long-term debt 

At year end, the tribe had 
$29,433,729 in bonds, notes, and 
other obligations. Governmental 
debt decreased by $999,996 to 
$ 1 , 000 , 012 . 

ECONOMIC FACTORS AND 
NEXT YEAR’S BUDGETS 
AND RATES 

These indicators were taken 
into account when adopting the 
General Fund budget for fiscal 
2015. The amount appropriated 
in the General Fund budget for 
operations is $13.23 million, 
which is a 2.3 percent increase 
from final fiscal 2014 budget. 

The tribe will use its revenues 
to finance current and expected 
future programs, program expan- 
sions into outlying areas, and the 
expected impact of inflation on 
those programs. 

The largest fiscal 2015 bud- 
geted expenditures are for direct 
services, consulting and subcon- 
tracting, and expansion of mem- 
ber services. If these estimates 
are realized, the tribe’s budgetary 
General Fund balance is expected 
to remain steady by the close of 
fiscal 2015. 

As for the tribe’s business-type 
activities, we expect that the 2015 
results will also improve based on 
these items: 

• Reduction in operating costs. 

• Increase in operating margins. 
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BIA releases final rule to reform the federal 
recognition regulatory process 


WASHINGTON - U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior Sally 
Jewell and Assistant Secretary - 
Indian Affairs Kevin K. Washburn 
on June 29 released a final rule 
to reform the regulatory process 
by which the Department of the 
Interior officially recognizes 
Indian tribes. The updated rule 
promotes a more transparent, 
timely and consistent process that 
is flexible enough to account for 
the unique histories of tribal com- 
munities, while maintaining the 
rigor and integrity of the criteria 
that have been in place for nearly 
40 years. 

“Since the beginning of 
President Obama’s Adminis- 
tration, the department has 
worked with tribal and govern- 
ment leaders on improving the 
federal 
acknowledg- 
ment process, 
which has been 
criticized as 
inconsistent, 
slow and 
expensive,” 

Jewell said. 

“This adminis- 
tration takes 
very seriously its important trust 
and treaty responsibilities to 
Native Americans and Alaska 
Natives. This updated process for 
important tribal recognition makes 
good on a promise to clarify, 
expedite and honor a meaningful 



process for federal acknowledge- 
ment to our First Americans.” 

Washburn added, “This updat- 
ed rule is the 
product of 
extraordinary 
input from 
tribal leaders, 
states, local 
governments 
and the public. 

We have a 
responsibility 
to recognize 
those tribes that have maintained 
their identity and self-governance 
despite previous federal policies 
expressly aimed at destroying 
tribes. This new process remains 
rigorous but it promotes timely 
decision-making through expedit- 
ed processes and increases trans- 
parency by posting all publically 
available petition materials online 
so that stakeholders are well 
informed at each stage of the pro- 
cess. Many of these improvements 
came from public comments by 
stakeholders and we are grateful 
for their guidance.” 

To maintain the substantive 
rigor and integrity of the current 
regulatory process (described in 
Part 83, Title 25 - Code of Federal 
Regulations), the final rule carries 
forward the current standard of 
proof and seven mandatory crite- 
ria petitioners must meet to sub- 
stantiate their claim to tribal iden- 
tification, community and political 


authority. To promote fairness and 
consistent implementation, the 
new process provides that prior 
decisions, which found evidence 
or methodology sufficient to satis- 
fy a particular criterion for a pre- 
vious petitioner, are sufficient to 
satisfy that criterion for a present 
petitioner. The final rule further 
promotes consistent application 
by establishing a uniform evalua- 
tion period of more than a centu- 
ry, from 1900 to present, to satisfy 
the seven mandatory criteria. Key 
features of the final rule promote 
transparency by: 

• Increasing public access to 
petition documents for federal 
acknowledgment ; 

• Expanding distribution of notic- 
es of petitions to include local 
governments; and 

• Increasing due process by 
providing for an administrative 
judge to conduct a comprehensive 
hearing and issue a recommended 
decision for proposed negative 
findings. 

In a separate action, Washburn 
issued a policy statement explain- 
ing that the department intends to 
rely on the newly reformed Part 
83 process as to the sole admin- 
istrative avenue for acknowl- 
edgment as a tribe as long as the 
new rule is in effect and being 
implemented. To build public trust 
in the federal acknowledgement 
process, the department has been 
working to reform the Part 83 



process since the beginning of the 
Obama Administration. At that 
time in 2009, Interior initiated its 
own review and set a goal of issu- 
ing a proposed rule within a year. 
In 2012, the department identified 
guiding principles of the reform 
effort. In recognition of the high 
level of interest, the department 
used a transparent rule making 
approach and significant outreach 
effort. Before beginning the for- 
mal rulemaking initiative, Interior 
issued a discussion draft in 2013 
to facilitate public input on how to 
improve the process. 

Through the discussion draft 
and ensuing tribal consultations 
and public meetings, the depart- 
ment obtained substantial feed- 
back. In total, more than 2,800 
commenters provided input on the 
discussion draft. The department 
issued a proposed rule in May 
2014 and extended the public 
comment period on that propos- 
al in response to requests from 
tribes, state and local govern- 
ments, members of Congress and 
the public. In total, more than 330 
unique comments were submitted 
on the proposed rule. The final 
rule reflects substantial changes to 
the discussion draft and the pro- 
posed rule in response to public 
comments. 

Federal acknowledgment 
establishes the U. S. Government 
as the trustee for tribal lands and 
resources and makes tribal mem- 


bers and governments eligible 
for federal budget assistance and 
program services. Of the 566 
federally recognized tribes, 17 
have been recognized through the 
Part 83 process un der Title 25 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations, 
Procedures for Establishing that 
an American Indian Group Exists 
as an Indian Tribe. Since 1978, 
the department has recognized 
17 tribes through the federal 
acknowledgment (Part 83) pro- 
cess, and has denied acknowl- 
edgment to 34 other petitioning 
groups. 

Though far more tribes have 
been recognized through execu- 
tive or congressional action, the 
Part 83 process is an important 
mechanism because it allows 
deliberative consideration of peti- 
tions by a staff of federal experts 
in anthropology, genealogy and 
history and ultimately allows 
for a decision by the Assistant 
Secretary - Indian Affairs. When 
petitioning groups that meet the 
criteria are officially “acknowl- 
edged” as Indian tribes, the U.S. 
Government accepts trusteeship of 
tribal lands and natural resources. 
Tribal governments and members 
then become eligible to receive 
federal health, education, housing 
and other program and technical 
assistance. The final rule and 
other information is online at 
www.bia.gov/WhoWeAre/AS-IA/ 
ORM/83revise/index .htm. 


ProPublica offers 
minority student 
journalism program 

American Indian college stu- 
dents are among minorities to 
whom the nonprofit investigative 
news organization ProPublica 
offers a new program for those 
interested in “doing great jour- 
nalism.” ProPublica is offering 
stipends to five minority students 
who work or want to work at col- 
lege journalism outlets, whether 
in newspapers, radio, television 
or websites. Students selected for 
the Emerging Reporters Program 
receive $4,500 per semester. 

Further, the organization also 
provides ongoing mentoring from 
ProPublica staff reporters and 
editors as well as a one week stint 
in the organization’s New York 
newsroom. 

Those interested should send 
resumes, notes explaining inter- 
est, three published or unpub- 
lished samples of one’s writing 
work and a paragraph describing 
how the stipend would allow an 
otherwise unaffordable pursuit of 
a career in journalism. All docu- 
ments should be sent to emerging, 
reporters @propublica.org . 

According to the organization’s 
website at www.propublica.org, 
it was founded by a former man- 
aging editor of the Wall Street 
Journal in 2007 with headquarters 
in New York. It began publishing 
in 2008. 

“ProPublica is an independent, 
non-profit newsroom that produc- 
es investigative journalism in the 
public interest. Our work focuses 
exclusively on truly import- 
ant stories, stories with ‘moral 
force,”’ the site noted. 


Volunteers to restore and preserve Grand 


Island's Mather-Klauer Lodge 


GLADSTONE, Mich. - 



Volunteers wanting to learn 
more about historic building 
renovations and preservation 
can get some hands-on experi- 
ence this summer while help- 
ing restore Hiawatha National 
Forest’s historic Mather-Klauer 
Lodge located on Grand Island 
National Recreation Area in Lake 
Superior. 

The National Forest has 
teamed up with both Passport 
in Time (PIT) and HistoriCorps 
in order to offer a 4-week long 
“field school” restoration project 
on the lodge structure, which 
is currently used as a museum. 
Teams of staff and volunteers 
will work on the lodge’s exteri- 
or, which has been impacted by 
the elements. Participants will 
remove and replace sill logs; 
clean and repoint the stone foun- 
dation; rehabilitate windows and 
dormers; repair deteriorated brick 
chimney stacks; and replace 
missing balustrades on the porch. 
Volunteers will have the oppor- 
tunity to pick up new skills (or 
hone existing ones) as they are 
taught to conduct these activities. 
There will be plenty of work to 
go around! 

Passport in Time is a Forest 
Service volunteer archaeology 
and historic preservation pro- 
gram. Volunteers work with 
Forest Service archaeologists and 
historians on surveys, excava- 
tions, research, structure resto- 
ration, oral history projects and 


artifact preservation and care. 

HistoriCorps is a public-pri- 
vate entity whose experts spe- 
cialize in historic restoration and 
preservation. HistoriCorps pro- 
vides the tools, safety equipment, 
and training necessary to com- 
plete the tasks, as well as three 
square meals a day and water for 
crew. 

This project is open to four 
to six volunteers (18 and older), 
who are able to commit to work 
during an entire session. Sessions 
still needing volunteers include: 

— July 26-31 (register 
through PIT) 

— Aug. 2-7 (register through 
PIT) 

Volunteers must be physically 
capable of standing, stooping, 
lifting, and kneeling for extend- 
ed periods of time. They also 
must be able and willing to work 
above ground level on scaffolds 
and ladders with safety harness- 
es. Basic carpentry, roofing, con- 
struction, or related experience 


is desired and helpful, but not 
required. 

Interested volunteers may 
register online via Passport 
in Time http://bit.ly/lHTPtl. 
Volunteers will camp on site in 
rustic conditions, but with access 
to restroom, kitchen and shower. 

The Mather-Klauer Lodge is 
located on Grand Island in Lake 
Superior, a half-mile offshore 
from Munising. The island has 
been inhabited consistently for at 
least the past 4,000 years, and is 
replete with archaeological sites. 

Much of the island was pur- 
chased in the early 1900s by 
William Gwinn Mather, CEO 
of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company, to use as his personal 
game preserve. He built Mather 
Lodge as his retreat, and fenced 
off the northern portion of the 
island for imported animals like 
elk and caribou; further additions 
down the line doubled the size of 
the lodge. 

The lodge was later sold to 


Learn New Skills in a 
4-Week “Field School” 

William Klauer, who, along with 
his family, already occupied the 
lodge seasonally; it remained in 
the Klauer Family’s possession 
until William’s death in 1952. 
Following Klauer ’s death, the 
local caretaker, John Lezotte and 
his wife, Nona, looked after the 
property until they, in turn, even- 
tually purchased the estate in 
1962. The lodge remained in the 
Lezotte family until 2012, when 
Lezotte ’s granddaughter, Mary Jo 
Frederickson, sold the property 
to the Hiawatha National Forest. 
However, the Klauer Family and 
the Mather Foundation continue 
to donate funds dedicated to the 
historic restoration and preserva- 
tion of the lodge, which is now 
a museum and hosts summer 
archaeological field schools. 

Today, the lodge and its out- 
buildings still present a majestic 
structure on a unique landscape, 
but time and the elements have 
taken their toll, and the building 
is in need of some care to return 
it to its former glory, so we need 
your help ! 

What can project volunteers 
do during their “off hours?” 
Hiawatha National Forest also 
offers an array of recreational 
opportunities including sea kay- 
aking, hiking, wildlife viewing, 
mountain biking and more. 
Volunteers will meet great peo- 
ple, enjoy delicious cast iron 
cooking, and gain the satisfaction 
of saving this important piece of 
history — see you in July! 
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LEVIN CENTER * CLIMATE ACTION AWARD * NCAI 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 

Everywhere 

Ahneen, Boozo, Negee: 

LEVIN CENTER 

Recently, I received a 
call from retired Senator Carl 
Levin to ask me to serve on 
the newly created Levin Cen- 
ter at Wayne State University 
Law School. The Levin Cen- 
ter was created to continue 
the vision and work of Carl 
Levin, Michigan’s longest- 
serving U.S. senator (1979- 
2014) who dedicated much of 
his public service to digging 
for the truth and using the 
tools of Congressional over- 
sight to craft meaningful and 
fact-based public policy. Sen- 
ator Levin also used a com- 
mitment to the facts to bridge 
party and political divides. 

The Levin Center will 
educate future attorneys, busi- 
ness leaders, legislators and 
public servants on bipartisan, 
effective techniques to over- 
see public and private sector 
activities, using oversight as 
an instrument of change and 
as a means to increase integri- 
ty, transparency and account- 
ability in civil society. Sena- 
tor Levin will serve as a 
Distinguished Legislator in 
Residence, teaching classes 
and seminars on law and poli- 
cy, legislative processes and 
oversight. 

I am humbled to serve at 
Senator Levin’s request to 
promote good governance and 
processes over partisan 
politics. Through my work 
for 22 years with the Michi- 
gan Political Leadership Pro- 
gram, 1 have trained each fel- 
lows class on tribal govern- 
ance and sovereignty. Sixteen 
of MPLP Alumni currently 
serve in the Michigan 
Legislature. I hope to bring a 
similar contribution to the 
Levin Center.” 

Other members of the 
board include: U.S. Sen. Dr. 
Tom A. Coburn (R-OK); 
former U.S. Sen. Tom 
Daschle, (D-S.D,); former 


U.S. Sen. Jay Rockefeller, (D 
-W.Va.); former U.S. Sen. 
Olympia J. Snowe, (R-ME) 
and Paul Hillegonds, an attor- 
ney and CEO of the Michigan 
Health Endowment Fund. 

1 am excited to have met 
these folks at my first meeting 
in June and I look forward to 
learning from them and shar- 
ing what 1 know about tribal 
governance. Again, 1 am 
grateful to have been request- 
ed by Senator Levin to serve 
on this committee. 

CLIMATE ACTION 
GRANT AWARDED! 

I just got a call from Kevin 
Washburn, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior, to inform me 
that a grant for which we 
applied for Climate Action 
Implementation Funds was 
approved! We will receive 
$87,000 for this purpose. 
Kudos go out to Eric Clark, 
our Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Manager for successfully 
writing this grant. Eric has 
built his program and worked 
very closely with me along 
with my Treaty Rights Imple- 
mentation Team to secure 
federal funds in the amount of 
over $455,000 annually so 
this program is not dependent 
on Tribal funds. This latest 
grant will mean additional 
funds that will supplement 
our inland wildlife program 
and collect data to better un- 
derstand the threats to our 
natural environment. 

I also want to recognize 
my Natural Resources Team 
which includes Eric Clark, 
Kathie Brosemer, T om 
Gorenflo and our Planning 
and Development Team 
Member Nichole Causley, 
Susan McCoy, and Wendy 
Hoffman for their ongoing 
contributions here. 1 also 
want to give special recogni- 
tion to both Jason Grondin, 
Great Lake Conservation 
Chairman, and Clarence 
Hudak, who work on various 
project teams with our Natu- 
ral Resources Team so I count 
them as part of our team as 
well. 


NCAI 

Way back in 1991, 1 
graduated with a Master’s 
degree in Public Administra- 
tion. While some may not 
value a higher education, 1 
transcended my days as a 
high school drop out with the 
motivation to come back and 
serve my people and to pro- 
vide better opportunities for 
our youth to succeed. Col- 
lege is not for everyone, but 
for those who wish to attend, 
1 strongly support this as it 
has opened many doors in my 
life. During my studies, I 
chose to write about U.S. 
American Indian Policy. This 
is when I learned of great au- 
thors like Dr. Vine Deloria Jr. 
who wrote the seminal, 
“Custer Died for Your Wins." 
“God is Red” and “Red Earth, 
White Lies.” 

I also learned of an or- 
ganization that was formed in 
1944 for fight for our tribal 
so vere ignty, govern ment-to- 
government relations, uphold- 
ing the treaty and trust obliga- 
tions and fighting for our very 
existence as a people. I can- 
not tell you how proud I am 
to serve as an executive of- 
ficer for this organization. 
While some little minds on 
our board do not appreciate or 
understand the value here, 1 
can tell you that service as an 


EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

One of the contributions I 
believe to NCAI and on a na- 
tional scene for our people is 
that of helping to renew a 
crystal ized focus on education 
issues. As a high school drop 
out who is on the cusp of 
completing my doctorate de- 
gree in education, 1 am proof 
that given the right opportuni- 
ties. that our people can ac- 
complish anything. 1 benefit- 
ted from the Upward Bound 
program and give credit to 
Rosemary Gaskin for believ- 
ing tn me. This is why I cre- 
ated the Rosemary Gaskin 
Memorial Scholarship. I 
want to share this type of in- 
spiration and opportunity with 
others. Thus, I am on the 
NCAI Education Subcommit- 
tee, to which 1 have brought 
attention to the need to ad- 
dress the high school drop out 
rate which languishes around 
50 percent nationally. 

To try to effectuate 
change, I have dedicated my 
graduate research and doctor- 
al degree to understanding 
why our people have such a 
challenge in educational at- 
tainment. I know what made 
a difference for me, but 1 like 
to understand what works for 
others. I believe that regard- 


RESOLUTION TO 
FULLY FUND 
TUITION WAIVERS 

During the NCAI sub- 
committee meeting on Edu- 
cation, a resolution was in- 
troduced to fund two colleg- 
es who accepted the respon- 
sibility to educate American 
Indians in their respective 
states (Colorado and Minne- 
sota). Like in Michigan, the 
funding is not keeping pace 
with the rapid growth in 
American Indians in college. 
Thus, a resolution was intro- 
duced by a coalition of folks 
including retired U.S. Sena- 
tor Ben Nighthorse Camp- 
bell, who is the only Ameri- 
can Indian to serve in the 
U.S. Senate. I was happy to 
support this resolution and 
offered an amendment to 
add the Michigan Indian Tu- 
ition Waiver to qualify for 
future federal funding. Talk 
about being in the right 
place at the right time. 
While some haters on the 
board complain about the 
national work I do, this may 
result in full funding for the 
Michigan Indian Tuition 
Waiver and is well worth the 
effort. 

Chi MeGwitch, / j 
Negee! L/d4i^\ 



Tup Row: NCAI President Brian Cladoosby; Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Kevin Washburn: U.S, Senator AI Frank in ti)-MN); US. Congressman Raul 
Grijalva (D-AZ): Middle Row; LIS. Congresswoman Betty McCollum (D-MN); 
US. Senator Ben Niglu Horse Campbell (Retired from CO), To the right is 
Juanita Alt tone, whose father was a founding member of NCAI in 1944, She has 
Spent her life in various capacities supporting and serving NCAI. 


area vice president and now 
executive officer of NCAI has 
opened doors for our tribe as 
well as. provided me person- 
ally gratifying opportunity to 
serve American Indians 
across the nation. 


less of our backgrounds and 
experiences, each and every 
one of us accomplish any- 
thing we choose. From the 
result of my research, I plan 
to publish and share my re- 
sults to help tribal communi- 
ties everywhere. 
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Change direction to adjust for the changing winds 



D J Hoffman 
Director, Unit I 


In the past month the tribe 
has addressed many challenges, 
and more are looming upon the 
horizon. 

POLICY 

It has been noted that I have 
upset some from a demand 
of accountability and adher- 
ence to board adopted policy. 
Regardless of who is involved, 
“friend or proverbial foe,” all 
must be held accountable for 
actions or inactions. Those who 
believe that they are immune 
from policy or accountability do 
not serve the tribe, they serve 
themselves. 

CASINOS 

In my September 2014 unit 
report I wrote the following: 

Our casinos are the driving 


force behind the majority of our 
non-grant tribal operations 
revenues. Currently , the reve- 
nues generated from our casi- 
nos are in a state of decline. 
Some are quick to attribute this 
decline to market saturation, as 
well as the economy, to account 
for this decrease in revenues. 
While this generalized excuse 
would be rational if not for the 
performance figures when the 
economy was actually in the 
proverbial tank during the US 
Financial Crisis of 2007-10. 

One of the simple truths that 
many do not wish to admit is 
that the political push to “pay 
off” casino debt within 3.65 
years, as well as the lack of 
accountability at the manage- 
rial level, has been one of the 
primary causes of our revenue 
declines. The current plan to 
pay off the existing $21 million 
in casino debt is strangling the 
operational resources of the 
casino and decreasing the avail- 
able cashflow. While revenues 
are in decline, due to our bank 
covenant ratios, the amount of 
cap ex ( capital improvement ) 
dollars proportionally declines. 

1 will be proposing that 
the tribe attempt to extend the 
terms of its current debt from 
3.65 years to up to 7 years to 
increase available cashflow, 
and capital ex to ensure that our 


properties can remain sustain- 
able and competitive . 

Since that time, the casinos 
have broken their financial cov- 
enant requirements on multiple 
occasions. As a result, the tribe 
is currently pursuing options 
to restructure our current casi- 
no debt. The options currently 
offered by the current note 
holder include an increase in the 
interest rate of the current note 
and a reduction in the tribe’s 
annual distribution (reduction in 
funds available for services). 

This is the entire problem 
with how the tribe operates . As 
a tribe, we do not plan ahead, 
nor change direction to adjust 
to the changing winds. We plow 
forward until forced to make 
decisions, or have them made 
for us . I am extremely con- 
cerned with our operations and 
the planning (both short and 
long term) necessary for their 
continued stability. 

We need a detailed written 
plan and roadmap for the cur- 
rent and future operations of the 
casinos, as well as our tribe as a 
whole. I will be proposing that 
no annual budget be approved 
for any area (tribal or enter- 
prise) lacking a DETAILED, 
WRITTEN PLAN. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

The economic development 


director position is now posted. 
It is my hope that a highly qual- 
ified and experienced applicant 
will be selected that will be able 
to move our businesses forward 
in a more profitable manner, as 
well as lead the charge towards 
new business planning, devel- 
opment, and diversification. I 
am also hopeful that our cor- 
porate charter, approved by the 
BIA, will one day be utilized. 
This will afford our tribe with 
the opportunity to develop and 
maintain businesses free from 
the meddling of politics. Thus 
ensuring that they have a chance 
to be successful and provide 
revenues to tribal services. 

Part of the position summary 
is: 

“The Economic Development 
Director performs advanced 
professional work leading and 
promoting the business and 
economic development interest 
for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. This will 
include supervision of all enter- 
prises with the exception of the 
casino operations. This position 
will be responsible to develop 
strategies to enhance, create, 
and build the tribe’s economic 
development and revenue diver- 
sification activities, including 
the complex analysis of data 
related to planning, financing, 
tax incentive packaging, market- 


ing and business assistance pro- 
gramming. This position would 
be responsible to develop long 
and short term economic and 
community development goals.” 

I am hopeful that this posi- 
tion will be filled by September 
2015. 

JKL BAHWETING 
SCHOOL 

I have written for the past 
several months regarding the 
schools need for a new, larger 
gymnasium to accommodate 
the children. I am pleased to 
announce that an RFP has been 
issued for a design build new 
gymnasium. I look forward to 
looking at the proposals and 
securing this much-needed 
resource for our tribal and com- 
munity children. 

I will continue to push for- 
ward with members of the board 
that wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure that we become innova- 
tive in our approach to econom- 
ic diversification, membership 
services, and stepping out of 
the non-progressive box that we 
appear to be confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
(906) 203-0510 (cell), 
djwhoffman@hotmail.com (per- 
sonal e-mail), djhoffman@sault- 
tribe.net (tribal e-mail) 


Tribal primary provider needed to use tribal 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


I have received several phone 
calls from tribal elders about the 
notice attached to medication 
bags stating the changes made to 
the prescription/provider policy. 
Although I do not agree with the 
changes, it has been presented 
and stated to the board of direc- 
tors that we have no choice but 
to do this. What will happen if 
we do not make the changes? If 
we ignore the regulations and do 
not implement the changes, we 
will be out of compliance and 
during the audit findings will be 
fined for each non-compliant pre- 
scription and can be ineligible to 
participate as an organization in 
the 340b program. Further, after 
fines or being kicked out of the 
program, our increased costs for 
medications are estimated to be 
between a $2-3 million increases 
to our pharmacy budget, which 
we cannot afford. 

I have not seen the notice 
being provided but it seems there 
are many unanswered questions 
with regards to our elders who 
see specialists, providers closer 
to home, etc. Please contact a 


clinic supervisor listed below 
with your questions and con- 
cerns. 

Those presently served by the 
Sault Tribe Health Center phar- 
macies are encouraged to read the 
following policy clarifications so 
the Tribal Health Center can give 
them the best service possible. 

Effective Oct. 1 , those who 
want their prescriptions filled at 
the tribe’s pharmacy must receive 
their primary medical care at one 
of the tribe’s health centers, with 
a designated physician, nurse 
practitioner or physician assistant, 
whose prescriptions can be filled 
at the one of the tribe’s pharma- 
cies. They will also be able to 
fill prescriptions from specialists 
when referred by their designated 
physician, nurse practitioner or 
physician assistant, as well as 
prescriptions for urgent and emer- 
gency care. Pharmacy services 
are offered at three of the four 
health clinics. 

Those presently receiving 
prescriptions from a Sault Tribe 
pharmacy, who don’t have medi- 
cal care through the tribe’s health 
clinics, can transfer to one of the 
tribe’s health centers before Oct. 

1 in order to remain eligible for 
pharmacy services. This involves 
scheduling a medical appointment 
and transferring medical records. 
Contact the appointment desk for 
the Medical Records department 
at any of the four health centers 
for help in doing this: 

Sault Tribal Health Center, 
632-5200; St. Ignace Health 
Center, 643-8689; Manistique 
Tribal Health Center, 341-8469; 
Munising Health Center, 387- 
4721. 

Sault Tribe’s Health Centers 
provide high quality patient-cen- 
tered health care that is respon- 


sive to patients’ needs, with an 
emphasis on disease prevention 
and health promotion for all 
Native Americans from infancy 
through adulthood. The tribe 
employs a strong staff of talented 
professionals throughout the area 
to serve the membership’s prima- 
ry medical care needs. 

Services include medical, nurs- 
ing, laboratory, radiology, dietary, 
community health, pharmacy, 
optical, dental, behavioral health 
and traditional healers. 

For those who want to contin- 
ue care with their non Sault Tribe 
physician after Oct. 1 , the tribal 
pharmacy will help them transfer 
prescriptions to the retail phar- 
macy of their choice. Purchased 
and Referred Care (former- 
ly known as Contract Health 
Services) cannot pay for these 
prescriptions. Please contact a 
tribal clinic manager with any 
questions or concerns: Cheryl 
LaPlaunt, 643-8689 (St. Ignace); 
Tony Abramson, 632-5282 (Sault 
Ste. Marie); Marlene Glaesmann, 
341-8469, (Manistique) or 387- 
4721 (Munising). 

Three membership liaisons 
work with the chairperson’s office 
on membership issues and con- 
cerns across the service area. The 
liaison requires knowledge of the 
tribe and its practices, adminis- 
trative experience and the ability 
to work with data, write reports 
and organize special projects and 
events. 

The liaisons also respond 
to and follow up on member- 
ship issues to ensure they are 
resolved. Sault Tribe members 
are encouraged to contact liaisons 
when they need help with tribal 
issues by emailing memberscon- 
cerns@saulttribe.net or individ- 
ually at: Unit I: Trisha Gough, 


Office of the Chairperson, Sault 
Ste. Marie, 635-6050, tgough@ 
saulttribe.net; Units II and III: 
Clarence Hudak, Lambert Center, 
St. Ignace, 643-2124, chudak@ 
saulttribe.net; Units IV and V: 
Mary Jenerou, Manistique Tribal 
Center, 341-8469, Munising 
centers, 450-7011 or 450-7011, 
mjenerou@saulttribe.net. 

Programs opened June 1 . Call 
your local ACFS office or visit 
www.saulttribe.net to print an 
application. 

Cooling Assistance, in which 
members are provided a credit on 
their account with their primary 
electric provider (target house- 
holds). Target households are 
defined as: 

• 60 years or older (refers to 
applicant who is an enrolled tribal 
member). 

• Disabled (Sault Tribe 
members receiving SSI or SSI 
Disability in own name). 

• Aged 5 years or under (child 
must be an enrolled Sault Tribe 
member and a permanent year- 
around resident of the tribal ser- 
vice area). 

• AND the household income 
is at or below 100 percent of pov- 
erty, 125 percent for crisis; 

• AND the household demon- 
strates energy need (credit on pri- 
mary heating accounts less than 
$50 will be accepted as a demon- 
stration of need). 

Weatherization assistance pro- 
vides furnace repairs or replace- 
ment. In order to process your 
application, we will need copies 
of the following: 

• Sault Tribe membership card 
and/or Social Security cards for 
all household members. 

• Social Security cards for head 
of household. 

• Proof of income for the past 


pharmacy 

12 months for all members of the 
household or current food stamp 
verification. Income includes 
employment, child support (must 
have printout from the Friend 
of the Court), FIP grant, food 
stamps, workmen’s comp, Social 
Security award letters, etc. 

• Proof of current property 
taxes paid. 

• Proof of home ownership - 
deed; land contract. 

Traditional healer hours 
with Keith Smith will be at the 
Munising Tribal Health Center 
July 13 and July 29. Please call 
to make an appointment at (800) 
236-4705 or 387-4721. Services 
offered are naming and receiving 
your colors, clans, teachings, 
talking circles, medicine walks, 
diagnosing, healing and sweat 
lodges and more. 

Thoughts and prayers to the 
families of two tribal elders from 
the Munising area who walked 
on last month, Kathy Smith and 
Bruce Moore. Our memories and 
the lessons we learned live on. 

Elders who need assistance 
with transportation for medical 
appointments on the western end 
may contact the Sault Tribe Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. Mary Wood is the new 
driver for our area. 

The Munising Powwow is 
on Aug. 8 at the Bay Furnace 
Campground in Christmas, Mich. 
If you would like to help out with 
fundraising activities or need 
more information, contact pow- 
wow coordinator Katy Matson at 
(906) 202-0026. 

If you have any questions or 
comments please contact me at 
(906) 202-3224 or email me at 
rglyptis@saulttribe.net. 

Sincerely, 

Rita Glyptis 
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Let us operate from a position of strength 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 

Aaniin Anishnabek, at long 
last, there is discussion and 
forward movement on the 
tribes’ strategic plan! Currently, 
individual departments are in 
various stages of completion of 
“departmental” strategic plans. I 
am very pleased to say that some 
departments have HAD strategic 
plans all along, but efforts are 
being expanded and will lead to 
the TRIBE having a TRIBAL 
strategic plan! I have been giving 
voice to this need for a long time 
as I feel our tribe has floundered 
without it. How can we move 
forward without knowing where 
we are going or how we are 
going to get there? I tend to be 
a logical and methodical woman 
and have been highly critical of 
our tribe’s illogical actions and 
the excuse, “This is how we’ve 
always done it.” In my opin- 
ion, doing what we’ve always 
done, without a cohesive plan to 
respond to changing times and 
circumstances, has put our tribe 
in a bad situation. You have heard 
me say we need to prioritize and 
you have heard my frustration at 
the “head-nodding, but nothing 
getting done.” I am happy to say 
at last, something is getting done, 
but I worry it is not enough, nor 
will it be fast enough. There 
are some serious circumstances 


occurring and we are moving too 
slowly to respond in an effective 
manner. A neighboring tribe will 
be building a casino in Mackinaw 
City just off the expressway and 
just a few miles from our St. 
Ignace casino. This could have a 
devastating effect on our revenue 
and our ability to provide services 
to our members. 

If we would have had a strate- 
gic plan, it would have addressed 
“competition,” however, without 
a plan, we are now in a “reac- 
tion mode.” Once again, we 
will probably be making quick 
and perhaps poorly thought 
out decisions, just like we did 
during the federal government’s 
sequestration crisis. Thankfully, 
we have good legal advisors and 
department heads and, hopefully, 
we have learned a few things 
from the sequestration crisis. One 
thing you can count on, though, 
in reference to this new casino, 
politicians will come out saying, 
“It’s not MY fault,” or “If we 
had expanded into a Unit VI this 
wouldn’t have happened,” or 
some other garbage that only cre- 
ates drama instead of solutions. I 
prefer we be LEADERS , work on 
solutions and FAST. I have some 
solution suggestions: 

First, put our tribe into a posi- 
tion of operational strength by 
following the WILL OF THE 
PEOPLE and separating the 
duties of the chairman of the tribe 
from the CEO. Our people voted 
for this separation! Our failure to 
do this is hurting our tribe. The 
day-to-day operation of the tribe 
needs someone there on a day-to- 
day basis. This is not happening. 

I have addressed this in previous 
unit reports why this is vital but, 
in the end, the day-to-day oper- 
ation of our tribal government 
needs to be handled on a day-to- 
day basis and by an EMPLOYEE, 
not a POLITICIAN. The daily 
operation of our tribal govern- 
ment needs to be consistent from 
one election to another and not 


subject to an upheaval every four 
years. I will bring a resolution to 
do this. It is the will of the people. 
Be prepared, you will hear our 
current chairman accuse me of 
“stripping away the power of the 
chairman,” and lots of personal 
attacks against me and whoever 
supports this move. But, we’ve 
been there before and I know our 
people recognize it for what it is 

— high drama and politics. 

Having the right people in the 

right job at the right time is oper- 
ating from a position of strength. 
At this time, our chairman is the 
right person to be maneuvering 
in the D.C. and state political cir- 
cles. He is good at it. It requires 
full-time effort and he is giving it 
much of his time. However, run- 
ning the day-to-day operations is 
also a full-time effort. The same 
person doing both jobs means one 
of those jobs will suffer. One need 
only look around and see how our 
highly qualified people are leav- 
ing tribal employment to realize 
something is wrong. One need 
only TALK to them to learn how 
difficult it is working under the 
dysfunction of an absent “CEO.” 
We need a full-time employee, 
empowered with the full duties 
of a CEO, running the day-to-day 
business of our tribe. If we fail to 
do this, the “brain drain” will con- 
tinue and our vulnerability will 
increase. I prefer to operate from 
a position of strength. Let’s put 
the right person, in the right job 

- the right TIME is NOW. 

It appears we have the right 
person in the right job in our casi- 
no operations. Casino CEO Fred 
Buro and all the general managers 
are doing fine work increasing 
our profitability, even under very 
difficult circumstances. I am not 
saying we are out of the woods 
or that things are perfect, but the 
data shows that what Fred, the 
general managers and ALL team 
members are doing is working. 
It’s truly a group undertaking and 
they have some serious obstacles 


to cope with. Nationwide, casi- 
no revenues are on a downward 
trend and ours are no different. 
Add to this the downward trend 
of the Canadian dollar, and the 
30 percent decrease in Canadian 
traffic to Sault Ste. Marie, and 
you will see a serious downward 
trend in our casinos’ gross rev- 
enue. Many local businesses in 
the Sault are also suffering from 
the loss of Canadian custom- 
ers. However, the new casino 
competition in Mackinaw City 
further compounds the difficulty 
of generating profit in an already 
depressed market. I am looking 
forward to hearing what their 
plan is for addressing this new 
situation. 

On a positive note, there are 
GOOD things happening in the 
tribe. At our school, 90 percent 
of students are now proficient 
in reading, a 23 percent increase 
from fall 2014 to spring 2015! In 
mathematics, 85 percent of our 
students are proficient, which is 
a 35 percent increase from fall 
2013 to spring of 2014. These 
are extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, and I am so grateful to the 
hardworking staff who made this 
possible. Chi-miigwech! Also, 
our school is working on the 
possible additions of a gymnasi- 
um, stage and perhaps additional 
office and classroom space. A 
request for proposals has been 
sent out and we are looking for- 
ward to reviewing the proposals. 

I can already envision an awards 
program where the entire student 
body can attend at the same time! 

More good news: Economic 
development is getting attention! 
We are finally starting to look at 
self-sufficiency from a non-gam- 
ing perspective. I know the tribe 
has done this before, but lessons 
have been learned and I believe 
THIS TIME will be better. 

Other good news: Random 
drug testing has been on the 
board of directors agenda and is 
getting long overdue discussion. 


I’ve personally heard from tribal 
members and non-tribal team 
members that the current drug 
testing policy needs to be looked 
at — I AGREE! Obviously, what 
we are doing isn’t good enough, 
because it isn’t working. I’ve 
learned a great deal during our 
last meeting regarding random 
employee drug testing and have 
spent considerable time thinking 
about the issue and what we can 
do better. I do see one thing miss- 
ing. I am definitely not an expert, 
but I do know for any drug test- 
ing program to be successful, 
it must be applied fairly and to 
everyone — including elected 
officials of the tribe. I believe 
board members, and any future 
elected offices that may come 
to pass, should, by tribal law 
(instead of employment policy) 
be subject to random drug testing. 

Drug usage in our communi- 
ties and in our enterprises is dev- 
astating our people. A small piece 
of hair from employees and elect- 
ed officials alike, is a small price 
to pay to protect our people. It is 
not the sole answer to the plague 
destroying people’s lives, it is but 
a small part of a big solution. It is 
not too much to ask to save peo- 
ple’s lives. In our old tribal ways, 
we care for and about each other, 
and no one is better than anyone 
else. In this “modern era” it is 
still possible to hold on to those 
things that make us who we are, 
Anishnaabe. I am no better than 
anyone else, and if random drug 
testing is required of team mem- 
bers, it should include me. We are 
all connected. 

Miigwech to all who have 
contacted me and shared your 
thoughts and perspectives. 
Working together, we will be 
strong. 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always), 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151, jmcleodl@ 
saulttribe.net or jennifer. 
mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com . 



How drug policy. 


Catherine Hollo well, 
Director, Unit II 


tribe, illegal drug use (as well 
as alcohol and prescription drug 
abuse) is epidemic. 

It’s a social and human health 
issue that can’t be legislated 
away. It requires community 
support and resources and a top 
priority commitment from the 
governing body of the tribe. We 
are currently into the third year 
of a Department of Justice grant 
to formulate a Tribal Action Plan 
(TAP) to deal with substance 
abuse in our communities. I do 
not sit on the TAP committee 
but I appreciate the work and 
effort demonstrated. My concern 
is whether a viable initiative 
will materialize before the grant 
funding runs out. Given the root 
causes of this epidemic, I’m con- 
cerned that the court system and 
a penal code will be the ultimate 
direction— rather than health, 
social services, education and 
economic opportunity solutions. 

Our tribe is 40,000 strong, but 
tribal laws have jurisdiction over 
a minimal number of tribal indi- 
viduals. With some exceptions, 
tribal laws basically affect only 
those who live on tribal lands 
(tribal housing) and our work- 


illegal drug use and the dam- 
age it inflicts on individuals, 
their families and the entire com- 
munity is epidemic across the 
nation, but more so in our rural 
tribal communities. It goes hand 
in hand with poverty, lack of 
economic opportunity and hope- 
lessness. In my second term as a 
board member, I’ve been around 
long enough to witness up close 
the human tragedy of domestic 
neglect and abuse; crime and 
imprisonment; overdose and 
death. Bottom line: within our 


laws affect our workforce 


force. I would like to address in 
this report drug policy and laws 
that impact our workforce and 
then cover housing policy in next 
month’s report. 

On the agenda at the June 2 
tribal board meeting in Escanaba, 
we considered “Eliminating 
Random Drug Testing” as an 
employment condition. The con- 
sideration failed on an 8-4 vote. 

I voted “no” because I have 
concerns about how it will impact 
compliance with the National 
Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
(NIGRA). What we absolutely 
need to assure and enforce is a 
drug-free casino operation. I am 
in full support of a zero tolerance 
drug policy in our gaming estab- 
lishments. Possession, use, and 
sale of drugs on Kewadin proper- 
ty cannot be tolerated. It should 
be grounds for automatic termina- 
tion. 

My concern however, is that 
enforcement of our current laws 
and policies are not effective in 
keeping our enterprise drug free. 
Currently, the tribe has three 
drug deterrent policies: a pre-em- 
ployment drug test, random drug 
testing protocol, and “reasonable 


suspicion” testing. The pre-em- 
ployment drug test serves its 
purpose. But the “random drug 
testing protocol” raises serious 
issues about how “random” it 
really is and whether there are 
functional problems about how it 
is administered. But, my biggest 
concern is how our policy com- 
ports with state of Michigan law 
where medical marijuana is now 
legal. We have employees (both 
tribal and non-tribal), who do 
not live on tribal land. They are 
citizens of the state of Michigan. 
They exercise their civil rights to 
seek legal medical care (which is 
a decision that belongs to them- 
selves and their health care pro- 
vider). They are great employees, 
who give an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay. They do 
NOT come to work under the 
influence of any substance. These 
employees get netted in our “ran- 
dom drug testing protocol” and 
are subject to discipline including 
termination. Ironically, random 
drug testing for marijuana does 
NOT indicate impairment. Sooner 
or later, we are going to find 
ourselves litigating this policy as 
a violation of HIPPA protected 


rights. 

Meanwhile, management has 
failed to use the obvious policy 
tool that could better ensure a 
drug free workplace: namely our 
“reasonable suspicion” policy. 
With a workforce close to 1 ,500 
employees, only 26 “reasonable 
suspicion” tests were conducted 
in 2014 (with over 60 percent 
positive results). The random 
drug testing policy and the sec- 
ond chance policy need to be 
overhauled. Instead, managers 
need to quit looking the other 
way and start managing their 
workforce— and zero tolerance 
for possession, use or impairment 
on tribal property needs to be 
enforced vigorously. 

We have three powwows 
coming up in Unit II. Please see 
www.saulttribe .com/member- 
ship-services/culture for dates and 
locations. Everyone is welcome! 

Good wishes to everyone 
for the summer. I hope you get 
to pick blueberries and share 
the good weather with family 
and friends. Please call me with 
questions and concerns any time, 
at (906) 430-5551 or (906) 483- 
6821. 
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Greektown update, drug addiction, testing issues 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 


I would like to start by 
bringing you up to date on the 
Greektown lawsuit case of our 
threat of being sued for the $177 
million. As you know, many lead- 
ers played a part in all the actions 
and inactions of the business 
endeavor in Detroit; there is plen- 
ty of blame and finger pointing to 
go around for all of us, including 
myself. 

In many past reports, I have 
attempted to educate and explain 
my position when we filed bank- 
ruptcy and also keep the focus 
on moving forward after the 
decisions. When I was elected, 
we had extreme debt and turmoil, 
only two board members seated 
at the management board level 
and the debt was hundreds of 
millions. We could not sustain 
the management structure, our 
information and oversight was 
limited. We had unreasonable 
and unreachable demands with 
the city for payments and all the 
NON-tribal players had their 
positions solid. 

What once was a revenue-gen- 
erating dream for us turned into 
something that we could not sus- 
tain through bad decisions, game 
playing, politics and inexperience 
through leadership. I’ve always 
taken responsibility for the out- 
come and will continue; the path 
was laid and the people in place 
in our government just couldn’t 
secure the future of that endeav- 
or. I stand behind the decision I 
made to file bankruptcy and my 
true hope was that we could move 
forward without the cloud and 
debt and remain moving forward 
in our northern businesses. 

The update this far is we are 
a small step closer to making 


that happen, with the Greektown 
experience anyway. Last August, 
the bankruptcy court ruled 
against us on sovereign immunity 
motion. The bankruptcy judge 
ruled that Section 106 of the 
Bankruptcy Code, which abro- 
gates the immunity of domestic 
governments, applies to Indian 
tribes and abrogates our tribe’s 
sovereign immunity. We then 
appealed to a district court, which 
reversed the bankruptcy judge’s 
decision. The court found that, 
because Section 106 did not spe- 
cifically refer to Indian tribes, it 
did not abrogate our immunity. 
This is the small step we hoped 
for at this point — we have not 
won and we foresee an appeal 
but we are prepared through 
our Legal Department. We have 
strong, solid arguments and I’m 
confident of our legal team. 

I’ve given this update so that 
you all know that my priority is 
to still move forward; I have spo- 
ken about the Greektown decision 
often and accepted responsibility 
for the lack of seeing that project 
benefit us. I’ve sat through many 
meetings and arguments watching 
the finger pointing and lack of 
accountability on leaders’ parts 
and think to myself, you were 
there (only a couple board mem- 
bers seated now had no role). 
Most of us had a role and still do 
if we are at the table. To not learn 
from that mess and use it to play 
games is unacceptable; we have 
that going on as usual. I don’t like 
to write about this, but an update 
about the threat of lawsuit is 
needed. I’m grateful to our Legal 
Department for their professional- 
ism and direction on this because 
leadership sometimes some can’t 
see the forest for the trees on this 
one. Seeing it through for the best 
outcome for our tribe is imper- 
ative to me at this point. We are 
also still paying the 12 percent to 
the Land Claims Fund for interest 
on the loan and this did not stop 
nor will the loan be forgotten. 

We held a very good TAP 
meeting this last month. I was 
extremely impressed with the 
structure and agenda of the meet- 
ing and also the outcome for the 
direction we are now moving in. 
We only had two board members, 
Director Gravelle and myself. 
Director Sorenson was out of 
town on tribal business and the 


other board members obligated to 
attend didn’t. It’s disheartening, 
because finally we get our staff 
committed and working hard and 
then our own commitment waiv- 
ers. This is another priority I’ve 
written about and stated updates 
will be constant. 

We evaluated the focus group 
and community meetings input, 
worked toward vision and mis- 
sion statements to place in pro- 
spective what the group needed to 
accomplish and department staff 
gave input on what they envi- 
sioned for the goals and service 
to members. Leaving the meeting 
was good as we shortened the 
time before we would meet again, 
instead of a month we planned to 
meet in two weeks to get started 
on the actual creation of the plan. 

When I was at the Tribal Self- 
Governance Conference, I had 
the opportunity to speak directly 
to Robert McSwain (acting direc- 
tor of IHS) in an input session. I 
spoke about our tribal action plan 
project; I reminded him it was the 
first in the nation and requested 
that he personally read this when 
it does make it through the pro- 
cess. This can educate him on 
the needs through IHS as well as 
a stepping-stone for other tribes. 
Our drug addiction problems 
aren’t getting better; we have lose 
policies through our workplace 
that only hurt our members. We 
have in place pre-employment 
drug tests, random drug tests 
and reasonable suspicion testing. 
Recently, I placed on our agenda 
at a meeting to “eliminate random 
drug testing in the workforce.” I 
absolutely agree with pre-employ- 
ment and reasonable suspicion. 
My position on this is that we 
have had recent events take place 
at our board level that called this 
in question. Team members con- 
tacted me especially about the 
issues. I won’t write about it here, 
but this calls the random testing 
into question — who is randomly 
tested, privacy of team members, 
etc. After speaking with many of 
you about this and the lack of a 
follow up plan we do not have 
in place sufficiently, this was the 
question asked . . . We simply 
offer information to get help 
and that’s not effective to assist 
with a drug abuse problem. I’m 
still very much in support of the 
pre-employment testing and also 


reasonable suspicion while on the 
clock testing, but we have to have 
a good solid plan for the outcome 
of random testing, once someone 
tests positive. By offering no real 
service plan to them, we only 
compound the problem, suspen- 
sion without pay and termination 
are the two outcomes. Once 
the member is terminated, the 
drug problem will ONLY GET 
WORSE. Because of my position 
on this, I’ve taken a pretty good 
verbal attack from the chairman 
(my motives are called into ques- 
tion constantly and that’s the 
norm at our board table) through 
the famous Internet sites as well 
as threats but that’s all right (my 
skin’s pretty tough these days). 
My only motive is to have a solid 
plan for the team members to 
have assistance, guidance and 
support through the tribe’s pro- 
grams once they are tested posi- 
tive. Of course they will have to 
do their part, but through our trib- 
al action plan, the team can work 
toward that goal because simply 
being fired is not the answer and 
IS not going to assist a tribal fam- 
ily in any way. 

Members have expressed a 
government that only penalizes 
and does not take the real issue 
in consideration and that’s true, 
in order to help we need our ser- 
vices available and solid. This 
all becomes clear when you are 
sitting with members and hearing 
the problems first hand, maybe 
that’s the disconnect some on 
the board have. I’ve also heard 
many program managers and 
casino managers express the same 
opinions about penalizing vs. real 
supportive methods of assistance. 
RS . — none of my family mem- 
bers have recently tested positive. 
That accusation is untrue; as 
usual, the norm is to attack my 
family and close friends. I will 
update on our progress about the 
tribal action plan and have hopes 
we will have a draft in the next 
few months. 

In my reports, I try not to 
just complain and whine about 
the ways things are going, I’m 
truthful, and simply throwing out 
the problems does not help us in 
anyway. Once I’m on the oppo- 
site side of an opinion things can 
get pretty ugly with threats and 
bullying, either at the board table, 
through emails or the Internet. 


I have hundreds of emails and 
comments that are unacceptable 
in a governmental atmosphere 
BUT it won’t change my position 
on items. I’ve worked with many 
leaders on this board, many good 
people as well, and I have to say 
that this one is truly the finest at 
bullying tactics and plain ol’ high 
school drama. As always, watch 
closely. 

I’m in the process of advo- 
cating and simply begging for 
repairs on our two powwow 
grounds, one in Newberry and 
one in Hessel. With my votes 
on items, the punishment from 
some on the board will make this 
next to impossible, but again, 
watch closely. The techniques 
used to play politics are unreal, 

I have sent dozens of emails and 
requests to assist in repairing 
unsafe structures on our grounds. 
I’ve been told that a staff mem- 
ber had to actually go out and 
purchase caution tape to put up 
because no direction would come 
forth from admin in a timely 
manner, these are grounds owned 
by the tribe for upkeep and 
responsibility, to use them as a 
punishment to me and my units is 
disgusting. Since, and again for a 
solution, I have requested a pro- 
posal come forward for ALL our 
grounds to be repaired as needed. 
I will always support the upkeep 
and priority of all our grounds no 
matter where they are. 

In closing, I had the opportuni- 
ty to gather with the Naubinway 
elders this last month to meet and 
listen to Rattlesnake Annie, who 
played in a private session just 
for them. She sang songs that she 
played in Nashville, wrote and 
toured with many legendary coun- 
ty singers. The time we had was 
precious and I would like to send 
a chi miigwech to Joe Blanchard, 
one of our tribal elders, who 
arranged for this. Joe and Annie 
also went into the homes of elders 
who cannot get out and sang for 
them as well. What a priceless 
experience for them and again, 
thank you for sharing it with us. 

As always, call me with input, 
concerns and meeting if you 
would like. 

Lcausley@ saulttribe .net 

(906) 484-2954 
(906) 322-3818 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley- Smith 


Great Lakes treaty fishing agreement RFP ok'd 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IY 


I would like to thank everyone 
who attended the annual Indian 
Point Cemetery clean up in 
Nahma Township: Nancy Flynn, 
Larry Godfrey, Annette Powers, 


Ernest and Pam Demmon, Mike 
LaJoice, Ron and Brenda Nelson, 
Betty Majestic, John Perkins, 
Barry Hardwick, Bill and Connie 
Hardwick, Levi Morrow, Edward 
Goudreau, Mike Scheutter and 
Denise Chase. The day turned out 
beautiful and we always found 
time to have a laugh or two. Once 
again, thank you to everyone who 
attended this event. 

After the cemetery cleanup, we 
started working on the Gathering 
of the Clans Powwow, which is 
always on the second weekend 
in June. Again, this year, we had 
an excellent turnout of drums, 
dancers, vendors, spectators and 
volunteers! It’s always nice to 
have extra hands and our volun- 
teers were excellent. Thank you 
to all the volunteers and everyone 
who brought a dish for the feast 
meal. Thank you, Bill Perry, for 


cooking the fry bread in the food 
booth and for showing my hus- 
band how to cook it, too. I would 
like to thank the committee 
members: Viola Neadow, Mary 
Jenerou, Rita Glyptis and Denise 
Chase — each of these women 
pitched in and made sure the 
weekend went smooth. 

I would like to apologize 
to any member who made an 
attempt to make the Escanaba 
board meeting on June 23 at Bay 
College. The college moved us 
to the 500 building instead of the 
Heirman Center where we always 
hold our meetings. We asked 
that they post signs so members 
could find the meeting, but I was 
informed afterward that none 
were posted. 

At that Escanaba meeting, it 
was voted to accept the Great 
Lakes Conservation Committee’s 


June 16, 2015, meeting request 
to put out requests for proposals 
for representation for the 2020 
Consent Decree negotiations. 

I would like to see a Native 
American attorney hired for our 
negotiations, but I am only one 
vote of 13. We need to hire some- 
one who realizes our fishing is 


imperative to our members. And, 
he or she needs to be willing to 
fight to keep our waters open 
for our members, not take more 
away! 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
(906) 298-1888 


dmorrow @ saulttribe .net 



Moving ? 


TRIBAL MEMBERS! 

When you move, let 
tribal enrollment know 
where you are headed 
and stay up to date 
with your tribe! 

(800) 251-6597 
enrol lment@saulttr ibe . net 
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the tribe and team members first 


Putting 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


In my last report I talked 
about the lack of support for 
our team members through the 
Human Resource Department. At 
the June 23 meeting in Escanaba, 
I made a motion, “To direct legal 
and the executive director to 
develop a plan for consideration 
of an employee advocate posi- 
tion^) separate from the Human 
Resource Department, due back 
within 60 days to the board of 
directors.” The motion was sup- 
ported by Director Hoffman and 
after much debate was passed 
unanimously by the board. I am 
hopeful we will be able to fund 
these positions to advocate for 
our most important asset of all — 
our team members. 

Also in Escanaba, Director 
Causley motioned and I second- 
ed to eliminate the random drug 
testing of our team members. 

That motion failed 8-4 with 
directors Abramson and Hoffman 
also supporting eliminating. We 
currently do urine tests for new 
team members, random swabs 
and reasonable suspicion tests for 
all team members. I supported 
eliminating for a few reasons. 

One being what team members 
do on their own time is not our 
business. Second, as long as 
someone is not high or intoxicat- 
ed while they are on the clock, 
we cannot control them. When 
they are under the influence at 
work they can be tested for rea- 
sonable suspicion. Third, teachers 
are not subject to random drug 
testing but care for our most pre- 
cious people. I do support keep- 
ing the random testing for safety 


sensitive positions. I wish I had 
the exact number of drug testing 
that come back positive for mar- 
ijuana. That is the most common 
drug I have seen listed on Human 
Resources monthly reports. In 
my opinion, besides from mari- 
juana currently being illegal, why 
shouldn’t a person be able to use 
that after their work day when 
you can certainly pick up a 12 
pack at the party store and still 
have a job. 

For some of you who don’t 
know me, you may think I sup- 
port alcohol and drugs. People 
who know me would tell you 
I rarely ever drink and do not 
do drugs of any kind. I believe 
marijuana will be legal in 2016 
or close to that time frame. I sup- 
port people who have a medical 
marijuana card in lieu of using 
narcotics for pain. Who are we to 
say that you should suffer with 
pain because you may have to 
take a random drug test? As long 
as we require team members to 
be subject to random testing, then 
we should be leaders and have 
the same expectations. I actually 
support hair samples from an 
outside company. 

The resolution to amend 
Ch. 94-Compostion of the 
Gaming Authority Charter was 
not approved. This would have 
allowed board members to resign 
off the gaming authority board 
if they wanted to. The gaming 
authority board oversees the casi- 
no operations. My own opinion is 
that, as it currently is structured, 
this is a large responsibility of a 
board member. Director Hoffman 
says the bylaws allow for a 
choice to serve or not. I suggest 
changing the bylaws, then. 

Another resolution up for a 
vote was for a voter registration 
referendum. There was a motion 
to refer this to the election com- 
mittee, which passed. I don’t 
know how the chair can say this 
resolution makes it equal for all 
members. How is it equal for 
members inside the service area 
to be automatically registered 
in the unit they reside and the 
members outside the service area 
could register in a new unit in 
each election? There was conver- 
sation about it being conflicting 
with the Constitution. Chapter 


16 is also conflicting, as it calls 
for 100 signatures or 10 percent 
of the last election, whichever 
is greater. The Constitution says 
100 signatures. 

I think anybody who lives out- 
side of the service area should be 
able to choose which unit to vote 
in that they are tied to by family, 
where they were born or raised or 
where they wish to retire. I think 
it should be a one-time decision 
not changing (unit shopping) for 
each election. The hard part is 
the person representing that unit 
is usually voting on things that 
only affect people living in the 
service area. I do support the idea 
that any registered tribal mem- 
ber should be able to run for the 
chair position because they repre- 
sent everyone. Regardless, these 
issues should be discussed with 
the election committee. 

Director Hoffman has been 
bringing the marriage ordinance 
forward recently. Changes such 
as eliminating a Michigan license 
and to read, “Any marriage 
between two people.” This will 
be coming up for a vote but is a 
little behind since it is now legal 
in all 50 states. 

We have resignations from 
three team members who work 
with the board. The assistant 
executive director, the executive 
assistant/membership liaison 
and the board’s administrative 
assistant. I tried to discuss with 
the board that many people at 
the admin building were leav- 
ing or looking for new jobs but 
it fell on deaf ears. I am sure 
these won’t be the only ones. I 
did, however, suggest that since 
there are vacancies, now would 
be the time to look at restruc- 
turing. Somehow that got spun 
into me not wanting the chair to 
have “his only secretarial support 
position.” I love how partial facts 
get left out. The chair also has 
an administrative assistant so he 
does have secretarial support like 
all of our other executives. 

We have had the threat of a 
casino being built in Mackinaw 
City since prior to my being 
elected. We have done nothing 
to prepare ourselves for this. We 
have not built good relationships 
with the businesses in Mackinaw 
City. We continue to put off cap- 


ital improvements to the prop- 
erty that will be most affected. 
Apparently sending a shuttle to 
Gaylord with little to no sig- 
nage was a start? Once again, 
we sit with no strategic plan for 
the casinos or our government, 
which relies on $17 million of 
casino funding. I guess the chair 
may finally analyze the increase 
in the government operations. 

With all that is going on 
in the workforce and limited 
direction for the future, now is 
the time to hire a CEO or tribal 
administrator for the government 
operations. When the person 
at the top of the administrative 
chain is working at the state and 
federal levels and serving on 
many committees, everything 
cannot be taken care of. We need 
someone who will be available 
to our workforce to move things 
forward. They need direction and 
accountability. We currently are 
spreading the chair too thin to 
accomplish all we need to do. He 
is the best in the political arenas 
so we need to hire an employee 
that can be held accountable for 
leading the governmental oper- 
ations. This is nothing personal 
but what makes sense. The mem- 
bers voted for the separation and 
we need to operate based on that 
decision. There will be plenty of 
drama created from this proposal 
such as the victim mentality. “No 
other chairperson has brought as 
much money back to the tribe as 
I have.” “Members did not know 
what they were voting on.” It 
is not about any one person but 
what is best for the tribe. Who 
can argue with that? 

Just as an example, the 
Budget Department reports to the 
chair. If the chair tells them to 
find him money for this or that 
or to stop up action, they will do 
it, he is their supervisor. We can- 
not discipline the chair but if it 
was an employee, they could be 
disciplined. On the government 
side, we have the key employ- 
ee resolution so it takes seven 
board votes to hire or terminate 
them. This prevents key employ- 
ees from being targeted by one 
individual so they can make the 
tough decisions to do their job. 

Two of the Head Start staff 
and myself went to the National 


Indian Head Start Directors 
Association (NIHSDA) confer- 
ence in Sacramento, Calif., June 
15-19. This is my second year 
testifying on behalf of our tribe. 
Last year, there were a handful of 
tribal leaders who attended and 
this year that number had dou- 
bled. It is still disheartening to 
see the low number of tribal lead- 
er participation, but like I told the 
federal employees, it probably is 
due to the fact that we see little 
to no change in the issues we 
bring forward. The issues I testi- 
fied on were similar to last year 
and the years Director Abramson 
has testified. Head Start is very 
important to our children and 
needs to be a priority to all tribes 
and there continues to be more 
requirements placed on programs 
with little to no increase in fund- 
ing. We suggested they change 
this annual conference to possi- 
bly coincide with other confer- 
ences such as NCAI or NIGA to 
get more participation. 

I would like to personally 
thank the team members who 
continuously strive to increase 
third party revenue! You ALL are 
the reason the health division can 
operate without tribal support! 

Thank you to those of you 
who hate getting out of bed to go 
to work but still continue to do 
it. I know you are tired and so 
am I of saying just hang in there 
because it will get better. All we 
can do is try and open up eyes 
of people on where the barriers 
exist. I will continue to fight for 
our team members and be their 
voice at the table. After all, the 
stuff under the rug is starting to 
show a bump in the floor! 

Please take the time out of 
your busy schedule to attend 
some powwows. For a complete 
listing go to saulttribe.com. For 
those of you who didn’t know 
what happened to your month- 
ly newspaper, you should have 
received a post card in the mail 
to tell you how to receive them 
again. 

Enjoy spending the summer 
with your family and friends! 

If you would like to communi- 
cate with me please send me an 
email to bsorenson@saulttribe. 
net, bridgett91@yahoo.com or 
call me at (906) 430-0536. 


Feds deny petition to change gray wolf status 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service has denied a petition to 
reclassifiy all gray wolves in the 
U.S. (except Mexican wolves) 
as a threatened species under the 
Endangered Species Act. 

A USFWS press release said 
the petition “does not present 
substantial information indicat- 
ing that reclassification may be 
warranted.” 

According to the release, the 
USFWS will take no further 
action on the petition, which 
was submitted by The Humane 
Society of the United States, 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and 2 1 other 
petitioners in January. 

The USFWS announced its 
finding June 30. 

According to the USFWS 
release, the petition did not pro- 
vide information to indicate that 
the population petitioned for list- 
ing, which does not correspond 


to any currently listed gray wolf 
population, may qualify as a 
listable entity under the ESA. 

The USFWS said the petition 
failed to provide “substantial 
information indicating these 
wolves may meet the definition 
of a threatened species, specifi- 
cally are likely to be in danger of 
extinction within the foreseeable 
future throughout all or a signifi- 
cant portion of their range.” 

This finding will appear in a 
90-day batched notice with 30 
other petition findings, said the 
release. 

In a June 30 press release, 

The Humane Society of the 
United States said the petition 
“offered a pathway for a reason- 
able compromise between the 
current more restrictive ‘endan- 
gered’ listing for wolves in the 
Great Lakes and Wyoming, and 
the efforts by some anti-wolf 
politicians in Congress to strip 



wolves of all protections entire- 

iy” 


A “threatened” listing would 
have continued federal oversight 
and funding of wolf recovery 


efforts, but also would have 
given federal, state and local 
wildlife managers more flexi- 
bility to address specific wolf 
conflicts such as livestock depre- 
dation. 

Michael Markarian, chief 
program and policy officer of 
The Humane Society of the 
United States, said, “We are 
disappointed in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s decision not 
to consider this middle-ground 
approach to wolf management. A 
threatened listing is a reasonable 
compromise to this contentious 
issue, and it retains some feder- 
al protection for wolves, while 
providing more flexibility to 
the states in dealing with the 
occasional problem wolf. We 
need practical solutions, not to 
turn back the clock to the days 
of widespread hound hunting, 
baiting and trapping of hundreds 
of wolves in states with hostile 


and reckless wolf management 
policies.” 

Other petitioners were: Born 
Free USA, Center for Biological 
Diversity, Audubon Society, 
Detroit Zoological Society, The 
Fund for Animals, Friends of 
Animals and Their Environment, 
Friends of the Wisconsin 
Wolf, Help Our Wolves 
Live, Howling for Wolves, 
Justice for Wolves, Midwest 
Environmental Advocates, 
Minnesota Humane Society, 
Minnesota Voters for Animal 
Protection, National Wolfwatchei 
Coalition, Northwoods Alliance, 
Predator Defense, Public Trust 
and Coexistence, Wildwoods 
(Minnesota), Wisconsin 
Federated Humane Societies 
and Wolves of Douglas County 
Wisconsin. 

Congressional bills stripping 
the gray wolf of federal protec- 
tions are still in committee. 
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Bamboo and Loosestrife and Frogbit, Oh My! 

Your guide to invasive plants 


By Tiffany Escherich, 

Environmental Department 

Invasive plants are all around us. 
Whether you realize it or not, you probably 
see more than one patch of invasive plants 
every day. An invasive plant is introduced 
(either intentionally or unintentionally) and 
is likely to cause economic or environmen- 
tal harm or harm to human health. Invasive 
plants are of special concern as they have 
the ability to spread out of control and 
overwhelm native vegetation, degrade 
wildlife habitat, mix with native plants 
altering their genetic makeup, harbor pests 
harmful to other plants and produce toxins 
lethal to certain animals and native plants. 

When one invasive species takes over 
an area, it can cause the alteration of 
hydrological patterns, fire regimes, soil 
chemistry, moisture holding capability, 
wildlife habitat and erodibility. Invasive 
plants cause billions of dollars of damage 
a year and tens of thousands of dollars are 
spent to control them. In addition, invasive 
species as a whole (plants, animals, etc.) 
represent the second leading cause of spe- 
cies extinction and loss of biodiversity in 
aquatic environments worldwide. 

So, why are invasive plants a prob- 
lem in our community? Many aspects of 
our lives are affected by the existence of 
invasive plants in our ecosystem. Invasive 
plants affect fish and wildlife habitat by 
degradation; forestry by preventing the 
growth of new trees; raw water users, such 
as utility companies, by clogging pas- 
sageways; and recreation by altering land 
and water bodies, making them no longer 
desired places to visit and recreate, just to 
name a few. 

What can you do? Learn how to iden- 
tify invasive plants in your area. Catching 
infestations early is the key to controlling 
them long term. The sooner we can remove 
the invasive plants, the sooner the native 
population can regenerate. Here is a list of 
some of the common invasive plants you 
may see throughout our community. This 
summer the Environmental Department 
will be surveying tribal property to map 
known locations of invasive plants. Any 
tips from the public are extremely helpful. 
Tribal residents will be receiving informa- 
tion packets about tribal invasive plants 
this summer as the survey is performed. 
Look for these hanging on your doors 
sometime this summer. 



Wikpedia Commons 


CANADA THISTLE- This species 
is listed as a prohibited noxious weed by 
the Michigan Department of Agriculture. 

It is a perennial, rhizomatous thistle that 
ranges in height from 2-5 ft. and forms 
large, dense stands. Flowers are numerous, 
purple-lavender in color, have small heads, 
less than one inch tall, clustered at the tops 
of stems, fragrant and bloom June through 
September. Seeds are small and light 
brown with tufts of hair attached to the tip 
for wind dispersal. One plant can produce 


1 ,500-5 ,000 seeds which can germinate 
8-10 days after flowering. 



@2014 Zoya Akulova/Wikpedia Commons 
EURASIAN WATER MILFOIL - 


This species is listed as a restricted nox- 
ious weed by the Michigan Department of 
Agriculture. Eurasian water milfoil begins 
photosynthesizing and can grow rapidly 
in early spring, allowing it to dominate an 
area and limit light availability to other 
aquatic life. This is a submerged aquatic 
perennial that commonly ranges from 3 
to 10 feet in length and can create dense 
mats. Eurasian water milfoil can repro- 
duce vegetatively via plant fragments. 
Although many aquatic plants may look 
similar, Eurasian water milfoil is unique 
in having whorled, pinnately compound 
leaves with 12 to 20 leaflets on each side. 
It closely resembles the Northern water 
milfoil which only has seven to 1 1 pairs of 
leaflets, remains rigid out of the water and 
produces winter buds. 



Christian Fischer/Wikpedia 


EUROPEAN FROGBIT-This species 
is listed as a prohibited noxious weed by 
the Michigan Department of Agriculture. 
Many populations only consist of one 
sex; most plants are male with little seed 
produced. European frogbit is a perennial, 
free-floating aquatic plant that forms large 
colonies creating dense mats with tangled 
roots. Flowers are white in color, cup 
shaped, and have three petals with yellow 
dots at the base. This plant can usually be 
found in slow moving water on the edges 
of lakes, rivers, streams, marshes, swamps 
and ditches. Reproduction occurs primarily 
vegetatively from plant fragments. This 
plant was just discovered in Monuskong 
Bay and Raber Bay two years ago. This 
plant has the capability of negatively alter- 



Garlic mustard Maskin/Wikpedia Commons 


ing fish habitat. IF THIS PLANT HAS 
BEEN OBSERVED IN ANY OTHER 
WATERBODY, PLEASE CONTACT THE 
DEPARTMENT WITH ITS LOCATION 
IMMEDIATELY. SMALL POPULATIONS 
CAN BE CONTROLLED MUCH 
QUICKER AND EASIER. 

GARLIC MUSTARD -All parts smell 
like garlic when crushed, especially in 
spring and early summer. Garlic mustard 
can dominate the ground layer of a forest 
floor which will displace native plants. In 
addition, the plant secretes chemicals into 
the soil destroying mycorrhizal fungi that 
is needed by woody plants for regenera- 
tion. Flowers are numerous, small, white in 
color and have four petals, usually in clus- 
ters at the top of the stalk or in leaf axils. 
They will bloom in late April through 
June. One plant can produce up to 3,000 
seeds which are viable within a few days 
of flowering and remain viable for many 
years. Garlic mustard has the ability to 
spread quickly. 



WAN archive 


GIANT AND JAPANESE KNOT- 
WEED— Giant knotweed is also known 
as “giant bamboo” and Japanese knotweed 
is also known as “Michigan bamboo.” 
Seeds produced by both plants are not 
viable. However, it can reproduce vege- 
tatively through its roots and plant frag- 
ments. These plants can cross to produce 
Bohemian knotweed whose seeds ARE 
viable. Currently, we do not know of any 
Bohemian knotweed in the area, so it is 
very important to control the giant and 
Japanese species. If you have “bamboo” 
in your yard that is not currently being 
treated or has plans to be treated with the 
Chippewa Mackinaw Luce Conservation 
District this fall, please contact our depart- 
ment with your address and contact infor- 
mation to be added to the treatment list. 



Leslie J. Mehrhoff/Bugwood.org 


PHRAGMITES (INVASIVE)- This 
species has been listed as a restricted 
species under Michigan Law. It can form 
dense, impenetrable stands that range in 
height from 6 to 13 feet. Invasive phrag- 
mites can typically be found along water 
edges. This plant can reproduce by seed 
and also through an extensive aggressive 
system of rhizomes that can live for three 
to six years, causing it to spread rapidly. 
There are two varieties of phragmites in 
our area, invasive and native. Invasive 
phragmites is distinctive and much taller 
than native species. The base of the inva- 
sive phragmites is primarily green, while 
the native species has a red to pink tinge. 


Also, the flowering plume of the invasive 
species is thicker and denser than the 
native species. 



WAN archive 


PURPLE LOOSESTRIFE -This 
species is restricted under Michigan Law. 
Purple loosestrife is an attractive but per- 
sistent weed that spreads vigorously in 
moist soil conditions. It will crowd out 
native wetland plant species. Purple loose- 
strife is a perennial that grows 1 .5 to 6 
feet tall. Flowers are numerous, primarily 
purple (also white or pink) in color, occur 
in clusters or two to several, five to seven 
petals and bloom in July through October. 
This plant reproduces by seed or vegeta- 
tively by re- sprouting from cut stems and 
regenerating from root stock. 



Bugwood.org 


WILD PARSNIP — Chemicals found in 
leaves, stems, and flowers of wild parsnip 
can cause skin rashes, burns and blisters, 
especially in the presence of sunlight. 

A tall, herbaceous biennial, it dies after 
producing seed. It grows up to 5 feet in 
height with a long, thick taproot. Flowers 
are numerous, small, yellow in color with 
five petals and found in flat umbels up to 6 
inches wide. Blooms June through mid- Ju- 
ly. Seeds are large, flat, round, yellowish 
and can remain viable for up to four years. 
This plant reproduces by seed. Roadside 
mowing can disperse seeds. 

Other invasive plants that may appear 
in the area include Amur honeysuckle, 
Morrow’s honeysuckle, bittersweet night- 
shade, white sweetclover, dames rocket, 
narrow leaf cattail, spotted knapweed, 
tatarian honeysuckle, butterbur, leafy 
spurge, St. John’s wort, reed canary grass, 
onerow yellowcress, perennial sow thistle, 
ornamental jewel weed, redtop, spotted 
lady’s thumb, spearmint, smooth brome, 
Scots pine, watercress, watermint, true 
forget-me-nots, bull thistle, common tansy, 
birds foot trefoil, bitter dock, common 
buckhorn, cow vetch, European speedwell, 
English ivy, curly pondweed and crack wil- 
low. 

If you see any of these species whether 
it be on a roadside or located on your prop- 
erty, please call in or email the location 
and species (preferably a GPS coordinate, 
but not necessary) to Tiffany Escherich at 
the Sault Tribe Environmental Department 
(906) 632-5575, ext. 73061 or send email 
to tescherich@saulttribe.net. (Information 
provided by Midwest Invasive Species 
Information Network and the EPA. 
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Friday, July 31 

Doors open at 7:00 p.m. 
Show starts at 8:00 p.m. 
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Doors open at 3:00 p.m. 

Show starts at 4:00 p.m. 

Tickets $ 12.50 
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Photo by Josh Homminga 

INVASION — Josh Homminga and Sara Bedell were fishing on the 
Waishkey River on the evening of July 16 when they caught a strange 
looking fish, pictured above, about four inches long. It proved to be a 
Eurasian ruffe, as confirmed by ITFAP Director Tom Gorenflo. To identify 
a ruffe, see the photo with distingushing characteristics below. 


Ruffe caught 

The Eurasian ruffe is an 
alien invader that came to Lake 
Superior’s Duluth area in the 
early 1980s, most likely via a 
ship’s ballast water from southern 
Europe. The ruffe quickly became 
established and are now the domi- 
nant species in the Duluth Harbor 
and St. Louis River estuary. 

Researchers have been fol- 
lowing the ruffe expansion 
eastward. A 2006 survey of 
the St. Mary’s River system 
yielded no ruffe. But last year, 


in Back Bay 

a ruffe was collected just west 
of Brimley’s Back Bay on Lake 
Superior, according to InterTribal 
Lishery and Assessment Director 
Tom Gorenflo. July 16, Josh 
Homminga and Sarah Bedell 
pulled a ruffe out of the Waishkey 
River on Waishkey Bay, Lake 
Superior. 

Ruffe are very aggressive fish 
that out-compete native fish for 
food. Anyone who finds a ruffe is 
asked to kill it, freeze it, and call 
their nearest conservation office. 


rows of dark spots between spines 



Ruffe image From Wikin 

nedia Commons, by Tiit Hunt 
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National Wildlife Federation to 
sue Dept, of Transportation over 
oil pipeline oversight failures 


From the National Wildlife 
Federation 

The National Wildlife 
Federation on July 28 filed a 
notice of intent to sue the U.S 
Department of Transportation 
for the agency’s failure for more 
than 20 years to protect people, 
fish, wildlife and communities 
from oil pipelines in the nation’s 
inland waters, from the Great 
Lakes to the Yellowstone River. 
The legal action carries nation- 
wide implications: Due to the 
agency’s decades-long oversight 
failures, every U.S. oil pipe- 
line that intersects a navigable 
water is operating illegally. The 
National Wildlife Federation is 
asking the U.S. Department of 
Transportation to abide by the 
law, issue regulations for oil pipe- 
lines in water, and require every 
owner and operator of an oil 
pipeline in a navigable water to 
submit a safety response plan that 


needs to be approved. 

“We hope today’s action will 
be a catalyst for long-overdue 
protections that benefit people, 
communities, and wildlife,” said 
Mike Shriberg, regional exec- 
utive director of the National 
Wildlife Federation’s Great Lakes 
Regional Center. “The federal 
government needs to enforce the 
law to prevent oil pipeline disas- 
ters from fouling our water and 
threatening our communities and 
iconic places.” 

The notice of intent to sue is 
the first legal action in the effort 
to protect the Great Lakes from 
two pipelines under the Straits of 
Mackinac where Lakes Michigan 
and Huron meet— and sheds light 
on the oversight failures by the 
Department of Transportation 
across the United States. The 
National Wildlife Federation has 
led the effort to highlight the 
risk posed by pipelines under the 


Great Lakes, including filming 
underwater footage of the pipe- 
lines in 2013 that showed them 
suspended over the lakebed, some 
original supports broken away 
(indicating the presence of cor- 
rosion), and some sections of the 
suspended pipelines covered in 
large piles of unknown debris — a 
wakeup call illustrating the urgent 
threat such oil pipelines pose in 
waters across the country. 

Oil Pipeline Safety Law 
Ignored 

The National Wildlife 
Federation is filing the intent to 
sue notice against the Department 
of Transportation for failing to 
meet its obligations under the Oil 
Pollution Act. Enacted in 1990 
following the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill disaster, the act prohibits 
the transportation of oil through 
pipelines on land or in the water, 
unless oil pipeline owners or opera 
See “NWF Lawsuit ” page 2 



Submitted by Jenny Sebastian 

BELOVED WIDOW OF LEO MENDOSKIN AND NOKOMIS TO MANY TRIBAL MEMBERS, Dorothy Mendoskin turned 
90 on July 25. She was born in Sault Ste. Marie in 1925 and lived in the area all her life. Family and friends 
celebrated at the Sugar Island Community Center on July 9, including (back, from left) Rashard Minnis, 
MaKenzie Sebastian, Dorothy (Sebastian) Mendoskin, Johnny Sebastian, Cheryl Adkins, Madison Sebastian, 
MaryEllen (Sebastian) Dillon, Troy Sebastian, Jenny Sebastian, (front, from left) Haley Sebastian holding 
Malakai Minnis, Emerald, Tiffany Sebastian is holding Izeyah Medrano, Cheyenne Sebastian, Nanhi Medrano 
and Jahnessa Soring. (See story and pictures on page 10; see Nanhi and Haley on Page 12.) 


Congressional bills would exempt Indian 
funding from sequestration 


By Rick Smith 

Bills introduced in the U.S. 
House of Representatives on 
July 14 and the U.S. Senate on 
June 3 would protect federal pro- 
grams for American Indians from 
sequestration. 

According to a Senate defi- 
nition, sequestration is a process 
of automatic, usually across-the- 
board spending reductions under 
which budgetary resources are 
permanently cancelled to enforce 


specific budget policy goals. 

House representatives Don 
Young of Alaska and Raul Ruiz 
of California sponsored the 
House bill, H.R. 3063. Young is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Indian, Insular and Alaska Native 
Affairs; Ruiz is a member of that 
panel. The subcommittee is part 
of the Committee on Natural 
Resources and oversees all mat- 
ters regarding American Indians. 

Senator Jon Tester of Montana 


sponsored the Senate legislation, 
S.1497. Tester is vice chair on the 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee. 

The House bill, H.R. 3063, 
bearing the short title Honoring 
Our Trust Responsibilites Act of 
2015 (HOT-R Act), and officially 
titled To amend the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 to exempt 
Alaska Native and American 
Indian programs from sequestra 

See “Exemption ” page 14 
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23 rd Gathering of the Eagles 

HESSEL ROW WOW 

Friday, Saturday & Sunday Aug. 14-16 

HELD AT THE HESSEL POW WOW GROUNDS 
NEXT TO KEWADIN HESSEL CASINO 

«. • ” ' w m dk.4 U 

SPIRITUAL GATHERING & POTLUCK 

Friday Evening 


Saturday 1 p.m. & 7 p.m. 

Sunday 1 p.m. * , 

FEAST NEAL: 

Saturday 5 p.m. A 

Bring a dish to pass ' 

HEAD VETERAN: Tracy Heath * 

SPIRITUAL HELPER: John Causley 
ARENA DIRECTOR: Butch Van Ellen 
EMCEE: Calvin Burnside *** — _ 

HEAD DANCERS: TBA 
HOST DRUM: Mukkwa Giizhik 




tr 




ChipY 


ALL DRUMS & DANCERS WELCOME! 


VENDORS MUST BE A MEMBER OF A FEDERALLY RECOGNIZED TRIBE. 
VENDING SPACES FREE TO SAULT TRIBE ELDERS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Lisa Burnside at lburnside@saulttribe.net 
906-484-2298 or 906-440-7666 
Lana Causley at lcausley@saulttribe.net 
906-322-3818 



PAY HERE 


Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 


FtEE GAS! 

CallRich F oley, 98 9- 306-3656 


From “NFW Lawsuit ” page 1 
-tors receive government approv- 
al that they have safety plans 
that are adequate to respond to a 
worst-case oil spill. 

But the U.S. Department of 
Transportation has never estab- 
lished requirements for— and has 
never given approval of— spill 
response plans for pipelines that 
that travel in, on, or under rivers, 
lakes, and other inland navigable 
waters, allowing oil pipeline own- 
ers and operators to operate with- 
out approved safety plans. The 
Department of Transportation’s 
failure to issue regulations imple- 
menting the oil spill response 
requirement has led to a state of 
affairs nationwide in which: 

— oil pipeline owners and 
operators are not required to pre- 
pare or submit for approval oil 
spill response plans for pipelines 
in, on, or under rivers, lakes, or 
other inland navigable waters; 

— even if an oil spill response 
plan is voluntarily prepared and 
submitted, the Department of 
Transportation has no regulations 
in effect for reviewing or approv- 
ing the plan, and the owner or 
operator therefore has no obliga- 
tion to comply with it; and, 

— oil pipeline owners and 
operators are allowed to transport 
oil without a plan or, if a volun- 
tary plan exists, without follow- 
ing it. 

“The law does not allow 
oil to flow through a pipeline 
running through an inland navi- 
gable waterway unless the U.S. 
Department of Transportation 
first approves an oil spill 
response plan. The Department of 
Transportation’s failure to even 
require such plans therefore is a 
huge oversight,” said Neil Kagan, 
senior counsel for the National 
Wildlife Federation. “The U.S. 
Department of Transportation 
needs to act with urgency and 
purpose to provide the long-over- 
due protection of our country’s 
rivers and lakes mandated by the 
Oil Pollution Act.” 

Pipeline disasters devastate 
our wildlife and communities 

Pipeline spills, leaks, and 
ruptures are a serious concern 
across the nation. Between 1995 
and 2014 there have been 10,844 
pipeline incidents causing 371 
fatalities and 1 ,395 injuries and 
more than $6.3 billion in property 
damage, according to the Pipeline 
and Hazardous Materials Safety 
Administration. Accident statis- 
tics include pipelines transporting 
oil, gas, natural gas, liquid natural 
gas and other hazardous materi- 
als. Just one company, Enbridge 
Energy, has been responsible for 
1,100 pipeline spills between 
1999 and 2013, according to the 
company’s own records. 

Pipelines through waterways 
present their own set of chal- 
lenges. Rivers especially have a 
penchant for scouring, which can 
uncover pipelines buried beneath 
the riverbed and expose them to 
forces that cause spills and leaks. 
Oil pipeline spills in waterways 
can be hard to clean up due to 
water currents, ice cover and 
debris. Oil spills are also dev- 
astating to fish and wildlife and 
their habitat. Oil can contaminate 
the food chain from top to bot- 
tom-harming and even killing 
organisms from algae and plank- 
ton to fish, birds and reptiles. Oil 
contamination can also damage 
fish and wildlife habitat for 
decades following a spill. 


Oil pipeline spills national 
problem 

The vast network of domestic 
oil pipelines cross inland bodies 
of water with a width of at least 
100 feet (and thus likely navi- 
gable) at 5,110 locations in the 
United States, according to the 
Department of Transportation’s 
Pipeline and Hazardous Materials 
Safety Administration. The pipe- 
line safety administration has 
identified 20 accidents occurring 
at inland water crossings between 
1991 and October 2012, not 
including the rupture of an oil 
pipeline under the Yellowstone 
River in 2015. That 2015 inci- 
dent, together with a 2011 spill 
elsewhere in the Yellowstone 
River, spilled more than 100,000 
gallons of oil into a river that sup- 
ports endangered and threatened 
species, as well as fishing and 
rafting. 

Signifcant spills occurred 
in rivers and waters across the 
country, according to the Pipeline 
and Hazardous Materials Safety 
Administration, including: 

— California: Fresno County, 
Calif. 

— Iowa: Big Sioux River and 
Missouri River 

— Kansas: Hafner Run Creek, 
Kan. 

— Kentucky: Kentucky River 

— Louisiana: Atchafalya 
River, Levee and Red River 

— Montana: Yellowstone 
River 

— Nebraska: Missouri River 

— Oklahoma: Cotton Creek, 
Pawnee Creek and Pole Cat 
Creek 

— South Dakota: Big Sioux 
River 

— Texas: Red River and San 
Jacinto River 

U.S. waters remain threat- 
ened. To see how the failure of 
the federal government is putting 
communities, natural resources 
and wildlife at risk, one look no 
further than Enbridge Energy, the 
company responsible for the larg- 
est inland oil spill in U.S. history. 
The company operates two pipe- 
lines at the confluence of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, known as 
the Straits of Mackinac— a loca- 
tion that University of Michigan 
scientists have called the worst 
possible place for an oil spill in 
the Great Lakes due to the strong, 
unpredictable currents and poten- 
tial for ice cover. Yet, Enbridge 
Energy: 

— Did not obtain the 
Department of Transportation’s 
approval of an oil spill response 
plan for sections of the pipeline 
that run under the Straits of 
Mackinac, St. Clair River and 
other inland navigable waters, 
which means that the department 
has not determined that Enbridge 
has ensured the availability of 
resources necessary to respond to 
a worst-case spill; and 

— Transported oil through the 
sections of the Mackinac that run 
under the Straits of Mackinac, 
the St. Clair River and other 
inland navigable waters without 
operating these sections in com- 
pliance with an approved oil spill 
response plan. 

“The oil pipeline industry’s 
track record of spills, accidents, 
and disasters underscore the 
need for iron-clad protections,” 
said Shriberg. “The federal gov- 
ernment needs to do its job and 
protect our communities, fish and 
wildlife from the next oil spill 
disaster.” 
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Informative notices and community events 


Notice of public 
comment 

Exercise your voice — 
the 2015-16 Anishinaabek 
Community and Family Services 
Low Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program is available 
for review. 

This program is designed to 
offset heating costs for tribal 
households in the tribe’s service 
area. How we administer this pro- 
gram is partly determined by your 
input. 

If you have questions, please 
contact the Direct Service case 
manager in your area or call 
(800) 726-0093. 

The plan is available Aug. 
10-14 for comment in Sault Ste. 
Marie at 2218 Shunk Road; St. 
Ignace at 1140 North State Street; 
Manistique at 5698 West U.S. 
Highway 2; and Munising at 622 
West Superior. 


Old medications 
drop spot 

The Michigan State Police 
Post in the Sault Ste. Marie now 
has a medication drop off and 
collection bin in the front lobby. 

It is open to the public during 
normal business hours, Monday 
through Friday from 8 a. m. to 4 
p.m., excluding state holidays. 
Patches, liquids, syringes or nee- 
dles not accepted. 

Committee 

Vacancies 

The following committees 
have vacant seats. Sault Tribe 
members interested in filling 
these vacancies should submit 
one letter of intent and three 
letters of recommendation from 
other members to Joanne Carr, 
523 Ashmun Street, Sault Ste. 
Marie. Email jcarr@saulttribe. 
net or call 635-6050 for any ques- 


tions. 

— Anishinaabe Cultural 
Committee - Two vacancies 
(men, four-year term) 

— Health Board - One vacan- 
cy (four-year term) 

— Inland Conservation 
Committee - One vacancy (four- 
year term) 

— Election Committee - Three 
vacancies (four-year term) 

— Special Needs/Enrollment 
Committee - Six vacancies (two- 
year term) 

— Wequayoc Cemetery 
Committee - Five vacancies (two 
and 4-year terms - varied, must 
have family member interred at 
Wequayoc Cemetery) 

— Unit I Sault Ste. Marie 
Elder Subcommittee - One regu- 
lar seat vacancy (four-year term) 
— Unit II Newberry Elders 
Subcommittee - Two regular seat 
vacancies (four-year term) 

— Unit III Hessel Elders 
Subcommittee - Two alternate 


seat vacancies (four-year term) 

— Unit IV Escanaba Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy and two alternate seat 
vacancies (four-year term) 

— Unit V Munising Elders 
Subcommittee - One regular seat 
vacancy (four-year term) and 
alternate seat vacancies (four-year 
term) 

— Unit 5 Marquette Elders 
Subcommittee - One alternate 
seat vacancy (four-year term) 

Traditional healer 
hours 

Keith Smith in Sault Ste. 

Marie Aug. 3,4 ,5 ,6 and 13, 632- 
5210 or (877) 256-0009. 

Schedule for Munising on Aug. 
10, 387-4721 or (866) 401-0043; 
Escanaba on Aug. 11,786-2636; 
and Hessel on Aug. 12, 484-2727. 

For more information, call 
Peggy Holappa, Anthony 
Abramson Jr. or Kim Vallier at 


632-5268. 

Harlan Downwind, traditional 
medicine practicioner has office 
hours in Sault Ste. Marie on Aug. 
24-26. Call Kim Vallier at 632- 
5268 or Peggy Holappa at 632- 
0220 for appointment. 

Liaisons for 
members’ concerns 

Membership liaisons respond 
to membership issues to ensure 
they are resolved. Sault Tribe 
members are encouraged to con- 
tact them when they need help 
with tribal issues by email to 
membersconcerns @ saulttribe .net 
or individually: For units II and 
III, Clarence Hudak, Lambert 
Center, St. Ignace, 643-2124, 
chudak@saulttribe.net or for 
units IV and V, Mary Jenerou, 
Manistique Tribal Center, 341- 
8469 or Munising, 450-7011 or 
email to mjenerou@ saulttribe. 
net. 


Hogs for Hope and 
support groups 


Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) sponsors the third annu- 
al fundraising pig roast on 
Saturday, Sept. 19, from 1-7 
p.m. at the Sault Armory in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Tickets are $8 in advance 
(from any FAN member) until 
Aug. 31 or $10 at the door. 
Featuring pulled pork dinner 
with side dishes, live bands, 
silent auction, bake sale, pie 
contest and a 50/50 draw. 

Kids 6 and under eat free. 

All proceeds go to FAN of 
Chippewa County. 

For more information, email 
chippewa@ familiesagainstnar- 
cotics.org or visit www.familie- 
sagainstnarcotics.org or www. 
facebook .com/fanchipp . 


FAN meets on the third 
Wednesday of the month, 5:30 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

The Prescription Drug Abuse 
Support Group helps those who 
have experienced loss, heart- 
break or diminished relation- 
ships due to someone else’s use 
of prescription drugs. The group 
meets on the first and third 
Mondays of each month, 6 p.m., 
at the Huntington Bank in Sault 
Ste. Marie. Coming meetings 
take place on Aug. 3, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 8 (Tuesday due to Labor 
Day) and Sept. 21. 

Please call Linda at (906) 
440-7252 or Suzy at 248-3545 
for more information. 


Recycle mercury - free shipping! 


Newberry: Learn 
how to make pasties 


The Newberry area cooking 
class scheduled for July 24 was 
canceled, but the August and 
September classes are still on 
for Aug. 28 and Sept. 18, from 
10 a. m. to 4 p.m. in Newberry. 

The class will be making pas- 
ties Aug. 28! 

Call 293-8181 today to 
reserve your spot, only 10 slots 
available. 

Bring an apron and a take- 


home carrier — everything else 
is provided. 

Participants will learn to use 
fresh foods like those provided 
by the USD A to make delicious 
meals from scratch. 

Classes are courtesy of Sault 
Tribe Nutrition and Diabetes 
along with Sault Tribe USDA 
Food Distribution Program. 

For more information, call 
Gail at 341-9525. 


US Ecology, Inc. has partnered 
with the Michigan Department 
of Environmental Quality for the 
Great Lakes Restoration Initiative 
Mercury Collection Program for 
a third year to collect and prop- 
erly recycle mercury. The pro- 
gram is free to anyone located in 
Michigan. 

The program is easy. Upon 
request, US Ecology will send 
a free collection bucket with a 
shipping box to your door via 
common carrier. Each bucket 
will contain easy-to-follow return 
instructions. Once the bucket 
is filled with the mercury con- 
taining device(s), just apply the 


return label (provided with your 
bucket), securely tape the box, 
and place it where the designated 
shipper normally picks up your 
packages. US Ecology will facil- 
itate the recycling of the mercury 
containing device(s). 

Most mercury items can be 
returned through this mail-back 
program. Some examples of eli- 
gible mercury containing devices 
include: thermometers, thermo- 
stats, gauges with silver colored 
liquid inside, dental amalgam, 
hydrometers, etc. The program 
does NOT include fluorescent 
bulbs. 

US Ecology will ensure proper 


recycling methods, which will 
reduce the amount of mercury 
from entering the earth’s envi- 
ronment. What a way to cele- 
brate the Great Lakes ! The Great 
Lakes Restoration Initiative was 
launched in 2010 to accelerate 
efforts to protect and restore the 
largest system of fresh surface 
water in the world — the Great 
Lakes. 

To place an order contact us 
at (877) 960-2025 or by e-mail at 
mercurybucket@usecology.com. 

More information on the 
Mercury Collection Program can 
be found: http://greatlakesresto- 
ration.us. 


Feedback wanted on transportation needs 


The Tribal Transportation 
Program and Opus International 
Consultants Inc. are still working 
together to develop our Tribal 
Transportation Safety Plan. We 
are reaching out again to ensure 
your concerns are included and 
addressed in the plan. Recently, 
we had several meetings across 
the service area for members, 
staff and public to share thoughts 
and insights with us. 

We’ve also developed an 
online survey to build on this 
information. Now, we would like 
to encourage everyone to please 
take a few moments to complete 
the online survey at www.sur- 
vey monkey .com/s/zhv7gj2. We 
encourage everyone to take this 
opportunity to complete the sur- 
vey and anticipate the information 
gathered will provide us with the 
knowledge we need to strategi- 


cally plan our safety funding and 
address safety issues for the near 
future and for future generations. 

We encourage everyone to 
work collaboratively with us as 
we strive to protect our most vul- 
nerable members and encourage 
safe available transportation net- 
works for everyone. 


This project is funded through 
a grant received from the Federal 
Highways Administration Safety 
Program. If you have any ques- 
tions or concerns, please contact 
Wendy Hoffman, transportation 
planner, at (906) 635-6050 or by 
email at whoffman@ saulttribe. 
net. 


Sault Tribe job postings... 


Sault Ste. Marie and 
Kincheloe: Diabetes program 
manager - full time; Staff phar- 
macist - full time; Project coor- 
dinator - full time; Cook (Elder 
Services) - part time; Event coor- 
dinator - part time; Data analyst - 
full time; Economic Development 
director - full time; Inland Fish 
& Wildlife assessment biologist - 
full time; Assistant Membership 
and Internal Services executive 
director. 


Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 
Manistique, Munising and 
Newberry: Community Health 
nurse (St. Ignace) part time; 

Staff dentist (St. Ignace) - full 
time; Dietician (St. Ignace) - full 
time. 

Sault Kewadin Casino open- 
ings: Marketing director - full 
time; Website administrator - full 
time. 
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“For All Your Tire Needs” 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales & Service 

itmOGBSTOae Tiresrone 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. Easterday Ave., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Tribe lauds state Pipeline Task Force Report 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians expressed 
its appreciation July 15 for the 
hard work accomplished by the 
Michigan Petroleum Pipelines 
Task Force, but is discouraged 
that it did not recommend the 
immediate decommission of Line 
5. 

“We believe a catastrophic 
spill is imminent as long as that 
line is pumping a million gallons 
a day under the Mighty Mac,” 
said Sault Tribe Chairperson 
Aaron Payment. “As stewards of 
our natural resources, Sault Tribe 
stood on the front lines with var- 
ious friends to call for Line 5 to 
be shut down, due to the disaster 


looming over what are not only 
the tribe’s homelands, but also 
the largest freshwater system in 
the world. 

Payment said he is encouraged 
that the report recommends some 
strong measures, including an 
independent review of the risks 
and costs that would be incurred 
in the event of a spill, and mea- 
sures to force Enbridge to carry 
sufficient liability insurance or 
other fund guarantees to cover 
likely cleanup costs. 

“This is perhaps the strongest 
recommendation, and the most 
likely to lead to decommission- 
ing Line 5,” Payment added. 
“Decommissioning pipelines 
under the Great Lakes Basin is 


most important to protect the 
tribes’ right to fish and to keep 
Pure Michigan pure for tribal 
members and others living and 
visiting the Great Lakes.” 

The tribe supports the task 
force’s recommendations and 
urges Governor Snyder to imple- 
ment the recommendations with- 
out delay, specifically: 

— Prevent any future ship- 
ment of heavy crude oil through 
the Line 5 pipelines underwater 
in the Straits of Mackinac. This 
recommendation begs the ques- 
tion, however, if a leak is feared, 
why didn’t the task force recom- 
mend Line 5 closure? 

— Disclose Line 5 pipelines 
safety inspection information. 


Sault Tribe supports this rec- 
ommendation, having made a 
similar one. Without full disclo- 
sure, no one can have confidence 
in any safety claims made by 
Enbridge. 

— Order an independent 
analysis of the worst case spill 
risks, costs to clean up, and ade- 
quacy of response planning and 
resources available at the Straits 
of Mackinac. The tribe supports 
this recommendation as one of its 
own, and is confident once this 
analysis is complete, it will lead 
to the decommissioning of Line 
5. 

— Order an independent 
analysis of alternatives to trans- 
porting oil through the Line 5 


pipeline. The tribe supports this 
recommendation. There should 
be no petroleum product pipeline 
under the Great Lakes Basin, 
now or in the future. But this rec- 
ommendation must go further to 
take climate change into account. 

One of the major weaknesses 
of the Task Force report is that it 
considers it as a given that petro- 
leum transportation will continue 
to increase. This is the past, not 
the future, and is shortsighted 
and not sustainable. 

In order to keep “Pure 
Michigan Pure,” Chairperson 
Payment urges Michigan citi- 
zens to demand that the State, 
“Decommission that pipeline, 
before it is too late!” 


SURVIVE 

By Rick Smith 

Members of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
recently introduced S. 1704, the 
Securing Urgent Resources Vital 
to Indian Victim Empowerment 
(SURVIVE) Act, which would 
improve access to Indian Country 
services for American Indian 
crime victims. The bill was intro- 
duced on the Senate floor on July 
7. 

The bill notes the SURVIVE 
Act would amend the Indian 
Tribal Justice Act “to secure 
urgent resources vital to Indian 
victims of crime and for other 
purposes.” 

According to the committee, 
the SURVIVE Act requires the 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


Act would help Indian 


to finance and administer a com- 
petitive tribal grant program for 
crime victim services and assis- 
tance. Funding for the program 
would come from an established 
source, the Crime Victims Fund, 
which was established in 1984 by 
the Victims of Crime Act to sup- 
port services for victims of crime. 
American Indian tribes have only 
received about seven tenths of a 
percent of the total amount avail- 
able through the Crime Victims 
Fund even though federal statis- 
tics reveal some Indian communi- 
ties have higher needs. 

One of the two sponsors of the 
bill, committee Chairman John 
Barrasso (R-Wyo.), indicated the 
measure would ensure tribes have 


the flexibility to develop pro- 
grams to meet the needs of their 
communities. 

“I am pleased that this bill is 
cosponsored by so many mem- 
bers of the committee and look 
forward to advancing it as soon 
as possible,” he said. Seven 
other senators on the committee 
cosponsor the bill. 

“It is critical that folks in 
Indian Country have the tools 
they need to keep their communi- 
ties and families safe,” said Vice- 
Chairman Jon Tester (D-Mont.) 
the other sponsor of the bill. 

“The SURVIVE Act will improve 
public safety in Native American 
communities by increasing 
resources for local law enforce- 


Country crime victims 

ment and expanding services for 
crime victims. I will continue to 
seek input directly from tribes to 
ensure this bill addresses the pub- 
lic safety concerns facing Indian 
Country.” 

Along with allowing tribes to 
have competitive access to the 
Crime Victims Fund grants, the 
SURVIVE Act benefits tribes and 
Indian victims by helping tribes 
to develop programs for specific 
types of crimes, build capacity 
and increase funding without 
increasing spending. 

Tribal members can contact 
their senator to support these bills. 

You can find your senator at: 
www.senate .gov/general/contact_ 
information/ senator s_cfm .cfm . 


Violence, 

destroys. 



Keep, our 
families sacred. 
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Church calls for NFL team name change, boycott 


CLEVELAND, Ohio - The 
United Church of Christ recently 
passed a resolution calling for the 
National Football League and the 
Washington Redskins franchise 
to change the team name and 
refrain from the use of any imag- 
es or mascots that could be harm- 
ful or demeaning to the American 
Indian community. The resolu- 
tion also calls on the denomina- 
tion’s nearly 1 million members 
to boycott all team games and 
merchandise until the name 
changes. The decision was made 
on Monday, June 29, during the 
denomination’s biennial General 
Synod gathering June 26-30 at 
the Cleveland Convention Center. 

“I am not a Redskin, I am not 
a mascot, that is not an honor,” 
said Toni Buffalo, chairperson of 
the UCC Council for American 
Indian Ministry (C AIM) , whose 
Native American name is Brave 

Amended 

ordinance 

By Rick Smith 

The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors approved Resolution 
2015-147 on July 7, adopting an 
amended Tribal Code Chapter 
31: Marriage Ordinance. 
According to the primary spon- 
sor, board member DJ Hoffman, 
the new code makes two key 
changes: it exercises tribal sov- 
ereignty and establishes equality 
for all. 

The new ordinance exercises 
sovereignty by eliminating a 
requirement that couples wish- 
ing to wed must first obtain 
marriage licenses from the 
State of Michigan, and it estab- 
lishes equality by removing 
gender-specific language in the 
ordinance. 

“Section 31.106, as well as 
other sections of the new code, 
was changed to remove the 
requirement for persons seek- 
ing to be married to obtain a 
valid license to marry from the 
State of Michigan or any other 
state requirements,” Hoffman 
noted. “We are a sovereign 
nation and, as such, should not 
be requiring a state license to 


Flying Women. “I am a survivor 
of the genocide that has been 
committed against my people in 
the United States of America for 
the last 500 years. Do not tell me 
you’re honoring me when you’re 
cheering for that team.” 

“Today, the United Church 
of Christ General Synod passed 
a resolution calling upon the 
National Football League’s 
Washington franchise to change 
its team name and to refrain from 
the use of any images, mascots 
or behaviors that are harmful or 
demeaning to American Indian 
cultures or peoples,” said the 
Rev. Linda Jaramillo, a national 
officer of the UCC. “The use 
of the term ‘Redskins’ for the 
team mascot and nickname of 
the Washington football team is 
offensive and causes direct harm- 
ful effects to the public health 
and well-being of the American 


Indian population.” 

The resolution was supported 
by the Oneida Indian Nation, the 
federally-recognized tribe of the 
Oneida people headquartered 
in central New York, and the 
National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI), the oldest and 
largest organization representing 
more than 80 Native American 
tribes throughout the United 
States. 

In a joint statement about the 
resolution, Oneida Indian Nation 
Representative Ray Halbritter 
and NCAI Executive Director 
Jackie Pata noted, “We are hon- 
ored to partner with the United 
Church of Christ in their effort to 
help relegate this offensive and 
outdated slur to the dustbin of 
history. An honorable organiza- 
tion with a historic track record 
of standing up for civil rights, 
the UCC has an important role to 


tribal marriage 
adopted on July 7 


marry within our Tribal Code. 
Article IV, Section 1 of the U.S. 
Constitution provides for ‘full 
faith and credit’ in relation to 
our actions in accordance with 
federal law.” 

On establishing equality, 
Section 102 of the ordinance 
now reads, “The Sault Ste. 

Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians shall recognize as a 
valid and binding marriage any 
marriage between two persons 
formalized or solemnized in 
compliance with the laws of the 
place of formalization or solem- 
nization.” 

Hoffman indicated the new 
code was developed in collabo- 
ration with the tribal court and 
the tribe’s legal department over 
many months along with going 
through multiple board work- 
shop sessions prior to approval. 

“With the recent Supreme 
Court ruling on June 26, 2015, 
and the tribal board’s actions 
of July 7, 2015, these chang- 
es now allow all couples to 
enjoy the same legal rights and 
benefits,” Hoffman noted. He 
added that his feelings on the 


matter are reflected in a friend’s 
statement he cited, “Marriage 
equality strikes at the very idea 
of fairness and equal protection 
enshrined in our constitution. 
The love that two people share, 
their desire to spend their lives 
together, to care for one another, 
these are things that should be 
celebrated.” 

Other requirements for mar- 
riages are identified in Section 
104 of the code. It requires the 
free consent of both parties to 
the marriages, have the mental 
capacity to marry and at least 
one of the individuals must be 
a Sault Tribe member. Further, 
both parties must be at least 1 8 
years of age or older, or at least 
16 years with notarized con- 
sent of parent or legal guardian 
or proof of emancipation by a 
court or competent jurisdiction. 

Marriages will not be granted 
to those who have an existing 
spouse nor may individuals 
marry certain relatives such as 
immediate family, grandparents 
or grandchildren, aunts and 
uncles or first cousins. 


Judge affirms cancelation of NFL 
franchise trademarks 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. District Judge Gerald 
Lee recently affirmed an earlier 
decision by the U.S. Trademark 
Office to cancel trademark 
protections for the National 
Football League’s Washington 
Redskins franchise. The 70-page 
decision was given on July 8 in 
Alexandria, Va. 

Federal law prohibits trade- 
marks that could be disparaging, 
causing contempt or harm to rep- 
utations. The federal judge found, 
without any doubt, the team’s 
name is disparaging. 

While the ruling does not pro- 
hibit the team from continuing 
to use the name, it does remove 
copyright and marketing protec- 
tions, which means marketing 
merchandise on the name is open 


to anyone, leaving the team’s 
marketing vulnerable to withering 
sales. 

The judgment stems from a 
2006 case brought by a small 
group of American Indians who 
sought nullification of six of the 
franchise’s trademarks using the 
term “Redskins” or variations of 
the term, such as “Redskinettes,” 
the team cheerleaders. 

This is the latest in a long list 
of measures taken by many in 
opposition to the team’s name 
who see it as a derogatory throw- 
back from an earlier, more nar- 
row-minded time. One example 
of measures taken to dissuade the 
franchise from using the name 
is losing stadium and practice 
facilities inside the city limits 
of Washington, D.C., until the 


name is changed to something 
more respectable. The National 
Congress of American Indians 
petitioned for a name change 
back in 1972. The franchise name 
has been the subject of many 
books and other literature featur- 
ing opposition to its continued 
use. 

Amanda Blackhorse, a Navajo 
woman from Kayenta, Ariz., led 
the group who filed the original 
complaint. Kayenta is a township 
of about 5 ,000 people on the res- 
ervation of the Navajo Nation in 
northeastern Arizona. 

No word is out yet if Pro- 
Football Inc., the team’s corporate 
owner, will take any further legal 
action, but reports indicate it is 
most likely they will appeal. 


play in helping to bring this issue 
to the forefront of social con- 
sciousness and making a change 
for the good of all.” 

Since 1991, the UCC has 
publicly condemned the use of 
American Indian imagery for 
sports team mascots, names and 
logos, and has called on lead- 
ership of the Cleveland Indians 
Major League Baseball team to 
also change its team name and 
Chief Wahoo logo. 

On Tuesday, June 30, General 
Synod attendees walked from the 
Cleveland Convention Center 
to the Indians’ team offices at 
Progressive field to hand-deli v- 
er a petition to team leadership 
calling for the name and logo 
change. The action took place 
in partnership with the UCC 
Council for American Indian 
Ministries and the Cleveland 
Committee of 500 Years. 

The United Church of Christ 
is a mainline Protestant denom- 
ination with nearly 1 million 
members and more than 5 ,000 
congregations nationwide. 
Headquartered in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the UCC is a church of 


many firsts, including the first 
mainline denomination to ordain 
a woman, the first to ordain an 
openly-gay man and the first pre- 
dominantly white denomination 
to ordain an African American. 

The UCC and its members 
are tireless advocates for social 
issues such as immigration 
reform, racial equality, LGBT 
rights, marriage equality, envi- 
ronmental protection and eco- 
nomic justice. 

The Oneida Indian Nation is 
a federally recognized Indian 
nation in central New York. It is 
a member of the Haudenosaunee, 
known in English as the Six 
Nations or Iroquois Confederacy. 
The Oneida operate a variety of 
businesses to fund its govern- 
ment programs. The nation is 
headed by Oneida Indian Nation 
Representative Ray Halbritter. 

The National Congress of 
American Indians, founded in 
1944, is the oldest, largest, and 
most representative American 
Indian and Alaska Native organi- 
zation serving the broad interests 
of tribal governments and com- 
munities. 


NOTICE TO BOATERS 


COMMERCIAL TRAP NETS 

in northern Lakes Michigan & Huron 



RED OR ORANGE 
FLOAT OR STAFF 
BUOY 

/ 


RED OR 
ORANGE 
FLOAT OR 
STAFF BUOY 


4-FOOT STAFF BUOY WITH RED OR 
ORANGE FLAG AND FISHER ID NO. 


Tribal Commercial Trap Net 
Marking Requirements 


See <www.1836cora.org> under net marking for maps and other information. 

V Vessel Operators should NAVIGATE AWAY from all markers and 
REMAIN 1,500 FEET AWAY from any staff buoy or jug markers. 

Please EXERCISE CAUTION while boating in these areas. Visibility will 
be limited during low-light or bad weather conditions. 

WARNING: Tampering with these or any other legally set nets is a 
violation of State and Federal law. 


For more information contact: 

Report unmarked nets: 

CHIPPEWA OTTAWA RESOURCE AUTHORITY 

1 79 W. Three Mile, 

Sault Ste. Marie Ml 49783 
906-632-0043 

LOCAL, STATE or TRIBAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
or Michigan DNR RAP Hotline 
1-800-292-7800 


Save the Date! 

Sault Tribe’s Diabetes Day 2015 

ACTIVITY IS THE BEST MEDICINE! 


► Sept. 24, 1 0 to 3 — Hessel Tribal Health Center 

► Sept. 29, 1 0 to 3 — Sault Ste. Marie Tribal Health Center 

► Sept. 30, 1 0 to 3 — Kewadin Shores Casino, Events Center 

Door Prizes • Snacks • Screenings • Demos • Flu Shots 


RADIO STREAMING OPPORTUNITY 

Radio Stations - Schools - Churches - DJs 

SPECIAL OFFER!! 

FREE iPhone App & FREE Android App 
FREE Sponsors & Earn Revenue 

No Contracts & No Set up Fees! 

Securenet Systems - Streaming Provider Since 1997 

Gary Lee (Tribal Member) 

Mention Promo Code: SaultTribe2015 
954-481-9402 ext 243 - glee@securenetsystems.net 
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Get rid of "Michigan bamboo" without charge 



Photo by Sabrina Neveu 

EUPCWMA coodinator Nick Cassell stands in Sault Ste. Marie with 
giant knotweed towering over him. 


Photo by Nick Cassel 

Japanese knotweed breaking through the foundation of a home in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


From EUPCWMA staff 

Not all invasive species arrive 
accidentally. In fact, a large 
majority of invasive plants were 
introduced as a garden ornamen- 
tal. This is the case with a species 
called Japanese knotweed, also 
known as “Michigan Bamboo.” 

Japanese knotweed 
(Polygonum cuspidatum), is an 
aggressive invader of roadsides, 
stream banks, wetlands, wood- 
land edges and urban backyards. 
This species, which originates 
in the volcanic ecosystems of 
eastern Asia, was brought to the 
states in the 1800s. Gardeners 
and homeowners observed how 
quickly the plant grew and spread 
that it became a common spe- 
cies used as a privacy barrier. 
Nurseries and garden centers sold 
the plant and encouraged it to be 
used for erosion control due to its 
powerful root structure. But like 
most invasive plants, knotweed 
escaped gardens and backyards 
and threatens our native ecosys- 
tems. 

Knotweed has severe ecolog- 
ical and economical effects that 
landowners should be concerned 
about. It spreads quickly (grow- 
ing up to one foot per week) and 
forms dense jungles that exclude 
native vegetation and greatly alter 
natural and sensitive ecosystems. 
The species provides little to no 
benefit to wildlife. Once estab- 
lished, populations are extremely 
persistent and difficult to remove. 
Knotweed roots have adapted to 
break through volcanic rock in 
Asia, so one could imagine how 
easy they could burrow along 
homes and destroy concrete foun- 
dations or water lines. 

This perennial shrub has 
sub-species reaching heights 
over 20 feet tall. It is identifiable 
by hollow stems (resembling 
bamboo) that are often mottled 
with purple and zigzag from one 
leaf to the next. Its leaves have 
smooth edges, pointed tips and 

DOI raises 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - As 
the White House Tribal Youth 
Gathering commences in 
Washington, the U.S. Department 
of the Interior (DOI) today 
announced an additional $2 mil- 
lion was transferred to the Cobell 
Education Scholarship Fund, 
bringing the total amount con- 
tributed so far to $19.5 million. 
The scholarship fund - funded 
in part by the Land Buy-Back 
Program for Tribal Nations 
(Buy-Back Program) and autho- 
rized by the “Cobell” settlement 
- provides financial assistance 
through scholarships to American 
Indian students wishing to pursue 
post-secondary and graduate edu- 
cation and training. 

Providing Native youth with 
increased access to higher edu- 
cation opportunities supports 
the Obama Administration’s 
Generation Indigenous (Gen-I) 
initiative to remove barriers to 
Native youth success. In con- 
junction with the transfer, the 
White House hosted its first-ever 
tribal youth gathering. The gath- 
ering provides Native youth from 
across the country the oppor- 
tunity to interact directly with 
senior administration officials 
and the White House Council on 


are flattened at the base. The 
lacey white flowers, generally 
seen in August, are replaced by 
small off white papery winged 
seeds. 

The Eastern Upper Peninsula 
Cooperative Weed Management 
Area (EUPCWMA) is asking 
landowners to report infestations 
of Michigan bamboo on their 
property. The opportunity for 
landowners to receive free her- 
bicide treatment for this invasive 
species has recently become 
available through the DNR’s 
Michigan Invasive Species Grant 


Native American Affairs, chaired 
by U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Sally Jewell. 

“These additional funds for 
the Cobell Education Scholarship 
Fund will help put Native youth 
on the path to pursuing their 
dreams and achieving their career 
goals,” said Interior Solicitor 
Hilary Tompkins, who negotiated 
the “Cobell” Settlement for the 
DOI. “The fund is an important 
tool to unlock the doors of high- 
er education and assist the next 
generation of Native American 
leaders in gaining valuable skills 
for today’s competitive work- 
force.” 

Interior makes quarterly trans- 
fers to the scholarship fund as 
a result of Buy-Back Program 
sales, up to a total of $60 mil- 
lion. The amount contributed is 
based on a formula put forth in 
the “Cobell” settlement that sets 
aside a certain amount of funding 
depending on the value of the 
fractionated interests sold. These 
contributions do not reduce 
the amount that an owner will 
receive for voluntarily consoli- 
dating their interests. 

The scholarship fund is 
administered by the American 
Indian Graduate Center (AIGC) 


Program. Herbicide control is the 
most common method used for 
knotweed, due to its persistency. 
A systemic herbicide applied to 
the leaves or hollow stem at the 
right time and rate will move 
through the plant, killing it from 
the roots up. The EUPCWMA 
will work with landowners on 
mapping and treating infestations, 
as well as follow up visits to 
ensure successful treatment. 

“This is an on-going removal 
program,” EUPCWMA coordina- 
tor Nick Cassel said. “Treatment 
of knotweed can take several 


in Albuquerque, N.M. A 
five-member Cobell Board is 
responsible for the oversight and 
supervision of the activities of the 
fund’s administering organization. 
Applications for scholarships for 
the 2015-16 academic year were 
accepted through June 1 and are 
currently being reviewed. The 
first round of annual scholar- 
ship recipients will be notified 
mid-August. 

“AIGC is pleased to have 
received more than 2,700 appli- 
cations as of the June 1 deadline, 
and we encourage all applicants 
to continue to send in required 
tribal documentation and financial 
needs forms by July 1 7 for con- 
tinued eligibility,” said Joan V. 
Currier, chief operating officer of 
the AIGC. “This will be a highly 
competitive awarding process, but 
we look forward to announcing 
the first cohort of Cobell Scholars 
this summer.” 

Alex Pearl, chairman of the 
Cobell Board of Trustees, added, 
“We are pleased by the DOI’s 
recent transfer of funds as part 
of a continuing effort to create 
a perpetual scholarship fund 
designed to make additional fund- 
ing for higher education available 
to Native American youth. The 


years. Persistence is key. Please 
attend one of the upcoming public 
workshops to learn more.” 

Treatment occurs towards 
the end of August and into 
September. The following public 
workshops have been scheduled 
for landowners to attend and 
learn about knotweed and proper 
management: 

• Newberry: Tuesday July 

28, 6:30pm, Tahquamenon Area 
Public Library, 700 Newberry 
Avenue, Newberry, MI 49868 

• St. Ignace: Wednesday July 

29, 6:30pm, St. Ignace Public 


scholarship applications that we 
have already received for the 
coming academic year indicate 
that the need is enormous. Our 
board continues to work on 
growing our fund and building 
the important relationship with 
the Cobell Scholarship Program 
administrator, the AIGC. The 
Cobell Board is grateful for 
the leadership demonstrated by 
Solicitor Hilary Tompkins and 
looks forward to continue work- 
ing with her and the DOI in this 
unique shared effort to minimize 
the barriers faced by Native 
students in accomplishing their 
educational goals.” 


Library, 110W. Spruce Street, St. 
Ignace, MI 49781 

• Sault Ste. Marie: Thursday 
July 30th - 6:30 pm, USDA 
Service Center, 2847 Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
49783 

If you have Japanese knotweed 
and would like advice on removal 
and possible treatment or have 
questions about one of the public 
workshops, please contact Nick 
Cassel of the Chippewa Luce 
Mackinac Conservation District at 
(906) 635-1278 or nick.cassel@ 
macd.org. 

$20 million 

The Buy-Back Program was 
created to implement the land 
consolidation component of the 
“Cobell” settlement, which pro- 
vided $1.9 billion to purchase 
fractionated interests in trust or 
restricted land from willing land- 
owners. Consolidated interests 
are transferred to tribal govern- 
ment ownership for uses bene- 
fiting the reservation community 
and tribal members. 

So far, the Buy-Back Program 
has paid more than $550 mil- 
lion to individual landowners 
and restored the equivalent of 
approximately one billion acres 
of land to tribal governments. 
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Boulley accepts position at boat building school 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Assistant Executive 
Director Angeline Boulley 
stepped down from her posi- 
tion and accepted a new job as 
the director of development for 
the Great Lakes Boat Building 
School in Cedarville, Mich. 

As director of development, 
she is coordinating the school’s 
Capital Campaign to raise funds 
for sustainability. She is also 
working on getting the school 
accredited, which will allow stu- 
dents to apply for federal finan- 
cial aid. 

Boulley said fundraising is 
something new to her and she and 
is excited to develop a new skill. 
“I submitted my resume and they 
were really happy when they saw 
my qualifications,” she said. 

Boulley worked for the tribe 
for nine years in a number of 
different positions; first, as the 
education director then as the 
interim executive director for six 
months before she became assis- 
tant executive director. “I wanted 
a position where I could have a 
more flexible schedule and work 
on something new and exciting. I 



wanted to do more grant writing 
and special projects, and my posi- 
tion with the tribe didn’t allow 
me to do that as much as I want- 
ed,” she explained. 

Boulley said she will be com- 
muting from her home in the 
Sault to Cedarville every day to 
get to know the staff at the school 
and the local community. She is 
also looking forward to meeting 
the newest group of students to 
go through the program this fall. 
“Once the weather starts turning 


bad this winter, I will be able 
to work from home a few days 
a week,” she said. “That was 
important to me. My daughter 
goes to high school in Marquette 
and I wanted to have a flexible 
schedule to be able to attend her 
gymnastics meets.” 

Boulley also has two sons, 
ages 20 and 21, who she said she 
would love to see enrolled in the 
boat building school. 

“Some people were surprised 
I left my position with the tribe, 
it was a very prestigious position. 
But I think sometimes that you 
get so busy working to make a 
living that you forget to make a 
life. I would rather have a posi- 
tion where I can have some flexi- 
bility to spend time with my kids 
while I am young and healthy 
and my daughter is still in high 
school. There were a lot of years 
I worked 12-hour days and long 
nights to write grants on top of 
my full-time executive position,” 
she said. “I feel that at the school 
I can make a difference there with 
the skills that I have.” 

Boulley said the school opened 
eight years ago and has graduated 


97 students ranging in age from 
20 to 78. The boat building pro- 
grams are a full-time endeavor 
with mornings spent in the class- 
room and afternoons in the shop. 
The school has an articulation 
agreement with North Central 
Michigan College (NCMC) in 
Petoskey, which allows interest- 
ed students to pursue an NCMC 
associate’s of applied science 
degree in wooden boat building 
through a combination of the 
school’s nine-month program 
and classes offered by NCMC. 

A Bachelor of Science degree in 
applied technology from Eastern 
Michigan University is also avail- 
able to students and is developed 
to best fit the student’s career 
goals. The school also offers a 
two-year career program and a 
one-year comprehensive program 
with financial aid and student 
loans available as well. 

Summer months are busy with 
“Artisan” and “Build Your Own 
Boat” workshops in addition 
to fundraising events such as 
their annual brat and beer fest. 
Boulley said the fundraising 
campaign they are calling the 


Capitol Campaign kicks off this 
month and has a goal of raising 
$1.3 million over the next three 
years. Those funds, she said, will 
be used to pay off the school 
mortgage and focus on gaining 
accreditation and to stabilize the 
long-term finances of the school. 

“In one year, students can learn 
a new skill and be employed for 
the rest of their lives,” Boulley 
said. “Phone calls come into the 
school every week from employ- 
ers looking to hire anyone who 
has graduated from the program. 
Basically, anyone who wants 
a job after graduation has his 
or her pick. Every new student 
has to build a wooden toolbox, 
step stool and an oar to develop 
basic woodworking skills prior 
to working on any boats. And 
just to see the quality of work the 
beginning students are learning is 
inspiring.” 

Call the Great Lakes Boat 
Building School at (906) 484- 
1081, or visit them online at 
glbbs.org. The school is located 
at 485 South Meridian Road in 
Cedarville, Mich. Tours are avail- 
able daily at 2 p.m. 


White House: "A historic time for tribal youth" 


By Rick Smith 

The inaugural White House 
Tribal Youth Gathering took 
place on July 9 with over 
1 ,000 young American Indians 
representing over 230 tribes 
from 42 states. Seven young 
people of Sault Tribe attended 
the event, Matt Wyers, Olivia 
Wyers, Brianna Lyons, Morgan 
Osborn, Derek Bouschor Jr., Eric 
McKerchie Jr. and Holli Carrick. 

According to the White 
House, the youngsters came 
face-to-face with first lady 
Michelle Obama, Cabinet offi- 
cials as well as senior represen- 
tatives from the White House 
Council on Native American 
Affairs and non-government col- 
laborators in cultural protection 
and revitalization, education, 
health and wellness, climate 
change, natural resources, justice 
and economic opportunities. 

The White House along 
with the Department of Justice, 
Department of Health and the 
United National Indian Tribal 
Youth organization jointly 
sponsored the conference. The 
conference builds on the presi- 
dent’s Generation Indigenous, or 
Gen-I, initiative to help improve 
the lives of Indian Country 
youngsters and prepare them as 
responsible and effective leaders 
of Indian Country. “Native youth 
were encouraged to take action 
and to value their voices and per- 
spective,” according to the White 
House. 

Michelle Obama spoke about 
their potential and prospective 
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important roles as leaders. She 
also made sure they understood 
they have allies at the highest 
levels of the federal government. 
“Everyone in this room has your 
back,” Obama told the assem- 
blage. “Everyone who’s speak- 
ing at this summit — all those 
Cabinet secretaries, all those 
powerful people who have come 
here for you — they have your 
back. And you definitely have 
a president and a first lady who 
have your back.” 

Others speakers includ- 
ed U.S. Health and Human 
Services Secretary Sylvia 
Burwell, Department of the 
Interior Secretary Sally Jewell, 
Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator Gina 
McCarthy, White House 
Domestic Policy Council 
Director Cecilia Munoz and 
Senator Heidi Heitkamp. 

The White House indicated 
the gathering wasn’t just a cap- 
tive audience listening to the 
speakers, discussions also took 
place between speakers and the 
assembled youth. It also “spurred 
action and change” in that every 
one of the participants com- 
pleted the White House Youth 
Challenge issued last February. 
The challenge was to form net- 
works to develop positive chang- 
es in their communities, select 
some form of action and follow 
through. 

The young were encouraged 
to use the networks they built 
with peers to better their local 
communities and connect with 
each other through the National 
Native Youth Network — a 
White House project in partner- 
ship with the Aspen Institute’s 
Center for Native American 
Youth and the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. 

The White House noted the 
gathering was “planned and 
implemented with the help and 
input of Native students — and 



it showed. The discussions were 
honest and substantive. Students 
were engaged and eager to offer 
their thoughts. Friendships were 
made and bonds forged. And a 
federal commitment to Native 
youth was renewed.” 

On the day after the gathering, 
the White House indicated, the 
National Lieutenant Governors 
Association resolved to sup- 
port the White House’s recently 
launched Gen-I State Challenge 
to Support Native Youth. 
Lieutenant governors of eight 
states, including Michigan, spon- 
sored the resolution. It asks state 
leaders to meet with tribal lead- 
ers and others to discuss possible 
partnerships to improve the lives 
of American Indian youth, report 
on recommendations for expand- 
ing opportunities for Indian 
youth and announce intentions 
to implement at least one recom- 
mendation in the report. 

Further, the White House 
summoned all governors and 
lieutenant governors to take the 
president’s State Challenge to 
join the administration in con- 
tinuing work to expand opportu- 
nity for all young people across 
the country. 



Photos courtesy of the White House 

Left, First Lady Michelle Obama. Above, the first lady greets Elizabeth 
Ferguson, 21 , of Kotzebue, Alaska, following her remarks at the White 
House Tribal Youth Gathering in support of the Generation Indigenous 
and Reach Higher initiatives in Washington, D.C., on July 9. 
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Annual Project Backpack distribution Aug. 14 


On Friday, Aug. 14, the 
Salvation Army, Michigan 
Department of Health and 
Human Services and United 
Way of the EUP are hosting the 
fifth annual Project Backpack at 
VanCitter’s Field in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Over 1 ,000 attendees are 
expected and the partners expect 
to distribute 600 backpacks, 
based on previous year figures. 

Any family that may be strug- 
gling with a financial hardship is 
able to receive a free backpack 
for their child in pre-kindergar- 
ten through eighth grade. No 
income requirements are neces- 
sary, just a statement of need. 

Bring the kids! This event is 
not just for adults, but a way to 
kick off the new school year in 


a positive fashion with free hot- 
dogs, bounce houses, balloons, 
face painting and more ! 

In past years we have appre- 
ciated the community’s help in 
gathering supplies and hosting 
bus boxes. You will see boxes 
out this year at both main Soo 
Coop Credit Union branches, 
Central Savings Bank, Vision 
Center at Walmart, Sault Tribe, 
U.S. Coast Guard, J.C. Penny, 
Michigan Department of 
Corrections, Check ‘n’ Cash and 
War Memorial Hospital. 

Volunteers also pour out for 
this event which actually con- 
sists of three mini-events culmi- 
nating at the large distribution 
day. Our first event is with our 
cohort, Soo Motors. This year 
it will be exciting as they have 


Tribe's Chief Judge 
Jocelyn Fabry elected 
Rotary president 



PRESIDENT FABRY — At a recent Rotary meeting at the home of Dr. 

Tom and Teresa Pleger on the campus of Lake Superior State University, 
President Dan Dasho, CEO of Cloverland Electric Cooperative, handed 
the gavel over to incoming President Jocelyn Fabry, honorable chief 
judge for Sault Tribe. Dasho reminisced about the fun he had serving 
as the club’s president in the past year and handed the ceremonial 
bottle of Turning Leaf wine to Ms. Fabry with a chuckle about how it 
was found by Phil Becker at Project Playground back in 2004. Lastly, 
Ms. Fabry presented Mr. Dasho with his past presidency pin and plaque. 
Fabry will serve as president July 2015-16. 

Greektown bankruptcy 
judge denies motion for 
reconsideration 



Kids will get new backpacks 
stuffed with supplies and have 
great fun at the backpack distri- 
bution. Above, kids get their faces 
painted at the 2014 event. 


moved into their new location 
on Three Mile Road and will 
also be at sidewalk sales on Aug. 
7-8. Every year Andy Haapala is 
happy to help students in need 
and acts as a drop off site. Their 
goal is to fill the back of a Ford 
pick-up truck. Mr. Haapala also 
posts our event signs and flyers 
during sidewalk sales. 

Our second event is with our 
long standing partner, Walmart. 
They allow us to host a Stuff the 
Bus event each year at their store 
and we gather funds and supplies 


outside the store on Saturday, 
Aug. 8 from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
This not only allows the com- 
munity to drop off supplies, but 
also brings awareness to folks 
who may not have heard about 
Project Backpack. 

Then on Thursday, Aug. 13, 
from 2-4 p.m. at Salvation Army, 
we stuff all the backpacks. How 
do we do it that quick? We have 
many people who come and 
help. This year, we are once 
again looking for youth groups 
and families to wear the back- 
packs “backwards” and stuff 
them with all our donated sup- 
plies. 

Then, finally, on Friday, Aug. 
14, the big day arrives and it is 
very busy. We do not anticipate 
running out this year, so we 
have removed “first come, first 
served” off of our flyers. 

“We could not host this event 
without our partners.” said 
Tracey Laitinen, director of 
UWEUP. “We hold meetings 
from April through September 
to get things right and it takes a 
village.” 

Special thank you to our 
longstanding partners including: 


Lake Superior State University 
for parking enforcement, City 
of Sault Ste. Marie Auxiliary 
Police for line control and safe- 
ty measures, War Memorial 
Hospital, Department of Natural 
Resources and Smokey the 
Bear, Students United and Tracy 
Menard, YooperDogs, U.S. 

Coast Guard, The Eagle 95.1, 
U.S. Border Patrol, Customs 
and Border Protection, Anytime 
Fitness, Sault Ste. Marie Fire 
Department, EUP Great Start 
Collaborative, J.C. Penny, 
Hiawatha Shore-to- Shore, Dafter 
Lion’s Club, Masonic Lodge of 
the Sault, Instigators Robotics 
Team, Pickford Presbyterian 
Church, Rotary Club of the 
Sault, and many other youth 
groups, individuals and families. 

Join us leading up to Aug. 

14 or on that day. This event is 
great for youth as you are able to 
see donations go full circle. 

For information on hosting a 
booth at this event, call Tracey 
at 632-3700, extension 2. For 
information on volunteering, call 
Steve at 632-3700, extension 2. 
Follow the event on Facebook at 
UnitedWayEUP. 


Rotary Club takes care of Rotary 
Park, buys new grills for island 


A group of Rotarians, and 
their family members, gathered at 
Rotary Island Park for an evening 
work bee on July 21 . Volunteers 
replaced the white limestone that 
had eroded away along the edge 
of the fishing platform to make 


the surface level and repaired a 
section of pavers that had loos- 
ened. 

The Rotary Club of Sault 
Ste. Marie plans to continue to 
maintain and repair the park and 
recently allocated funding for the 


City to purchase eight grills to 
be installed at the park for public 
use. 

For more information about 
Rotary, please contact our club 
secretary at rotaryclub.ssm@ 
gmail.com. 
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Rotarians and family had a work bee at Rotary Park on the St. Marys River on July 21 . From left, Tom 
McDonoff, Phil Becker, Craig Flickinger, Emeree Fabry and her mother Jocylen Fabry, Dave Finley and daugh- 
ter Anna Findley, Betsy Hugget, Tom and Teresa Pleger, Steve Gregory and Jennifer Dunton. 

HHS launches website on resources for 
older folks and caregivers: aging.gov 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians received some 
good news on July 23 . United 
States Bankruptcy Judge Walter 
Shapero rejected the efforts of 
Diane Adams to disrupt the reso- 
lution of the Greektown Holdings 
litigation. 

Adams filed a motion for 
reconsideration. The Court flatly 
rejected that motion, saying, “(a) 
Movants lack standing, (b) the 
Motion is inexcusably untime- 
ly, and (c) the Motion requests 
relief beyond the jurisdiction of 
this Court; furthermore, even if 
the Court were to consider the 
substance of Movants’ allega- 
tions, as was further elaborated 
upon in various procedurally 
deficient filings (Dkt. 3837, 

3838, 3904), such would not alter 
the result; the Court therefore 


finding that the Motion does not 
demonstrate a palpable defect by 
which the Court and the parties 
have been misled or that a dif- 
ferent disposition of the matter 
must result from a correction 
thereof, as required by E.D. 
Mich. LBR 9024-l(a)(3); NOW 
THEREFORE IT IS HEREBY 
ORDERED THAT the Motion is 
denied.” 

Sault Tribe General Counsel 
John Wernet said, “Many thanks 
to Sault Tribe Attorney Courtney 
Kachur and to the tribe’s outside 
legal team at Frost Brown and at 
Plunkett for their efforts in again 
defending this frustrating and 
utterly baffling challenge, which 
seems to be based upon a com- 
pletely erroneous understanding 
of both the facts and of the law.” 

Adams has until Aug. 5 to file 
a further appeal. 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. Health and Human 
Services (HHS) recently 
announced the launch of aging, 
gov, calling it “a springboard 
to all of the federal government 
resources related to aging.” But 
the site isn’t just for elders, it’s 
for anyone who cares about an 
older relative, friend or neighbor 
as well. 

Site visitors will find tips, 
ideas and links for older folks 
to live in health, comfort and 
safety and financial securi- 


ty as well as having contact 
with state resources along 
with federal resources such as 
Social Security, Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

The web page itself is easy 
to understand and navigate. A 
search bar at the top of the home 
page allows visitors to look for 
particular subjects of interest. 
General information buttons 
lead to information about HHS , 
programs and services , grants 
and contracts along with laws 
and regulations. A menu on the 


left side of the page invites visi- 
tors to delve into healthy aging, 
health issues, long-term care, 
elder justice, retirement planning 
and security as well as state 
resources. 

The page also has links to 
file for Social Security benefits, 
enroll in Medicare and apply for 
Medicaid. 

Text size on the page can be 
enlarged for visitors, printed 
or shared through 290 options. 
One may also sign up for email 
updates. 
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Ferguson competes in international championship 



By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Erin 
Demmon Ferguson, the daughter 
of Ernest and Pamela Demmon 
of Gladstone, Mich., qualified 
for and ran in the 2015 Motala 
ITU Long Distance Triathlon 
World Championships in Motala, 
Sweden on June 27 with Team 
USA. She finished the grueling 
course in 35th place out of about 
60 women she was competing 
against in her age group. 

Ferguson qualified for the 
race at the USA Triathlon 2014 
National Championships in Grand 
Rapids. The triathlon consisted of 
swimming, biking and running, 
in that order. “To qualify to race 
in the world competition on Team 
USA, I had to finish in the top 20 
in my age group. I was competing 
against women ages 35-39,” she 
said. “I finished 17th, and my 
time for that race - which was a 
1.2 mile swim, a 56 mile bike and 
a half marathon, or 13.1 miles - 
was just under 6.5 hours.” 

Athletic by nature, at the age 
of 27 Ferguson was feeling the 
competitive itch and began run- 
ning with a friend she met at 
work who races in triathlons. She 
had just taken a new job with 
North Flight on a ground ambu- 


lance in Traverse City. Becoming 
enthusiastic about competitive 
running, she trained using online 
training programs and informa- 
tion. “I read a lot of articles and 
educated myself about it,” she 


said. “I met a few other friends 
locally who also do races and 
took some of their advice and 
trained with them. I have done 
five or six races a year since 
that time, and race frequently 


throughout the summer season. 
My swimming has also improved 
greatly. In my first race I was 
almost the last person out of the 
water, and now I can exit the 
water in the swim portion with 
the lead group of ladies.” 

She started her competitive 
running career with a few 5k 
runs before taking on a marathon 
nine months later. Two months 
after running the marathon, she 
completed her first triathlon in 
Mackinac City, where she fin- 
ished almost in last place. She 
said she was unprepared and 
undertrained and didn’t really 
know what she was getting into. 
“That embarrassed me a bit and 
I ended up training and working 
hard knowing I could do better 
then that. It fueled the fire and 
went from there. I just jumped in 
with both feet and went for it,” 
she said. 

Ferguson graduated from Lake 
Superior State University in 2002 
as a paramedic. She worked in 
Cheboygan for three years after 
graduation before moving to 
Traverse City to work for North 
Flight. 

Now at the age of 36, she 
works out twice a day, seven days 
a week and hired a personal train- 


er in January. Since then, she has 
taken almost a minute off her mile 
pace. Every ten or 11 days she 
takes a day off to rest. 

She also recently competed in 
the Inter-Rockin sprint triathlon, 
held July 12 in Interlochen, Mich., 
(a 500m swim, 20k bike race, and 
3.1 mile run), where she won in 
her age group. “I have several 
other local races on the calendar 
for the rest of this summer, and 
may travel to the U.S. Nationals 
again this year, which are being 
held in Oklahoma City at the end 
of September,” she said. 

Ferguson believes endurance 
sports have a lot to do with mind- 
set. “If you think you can do it, 
you absolutely can,” she said. “I 
heard someone say sports are 90 
percent mental, that’s certainly 
more than true for what this is. 

I am still getting faster in all of 
my paces. I have noticed that the 
most competitive age groups are 
the 40 year olds for both the men 
and women. They are the fastest 
group, and generally the winners.” 

Erin is married to Bryon 
Ferguson, a fireman/paramed- 
ic with the Glen Arbor Fire 
Department and they reside in 
Lake Ann, Mich. 


Brendan Forrest receives eagle scout designation 


BAY CITY, Mich. - Brendan 
Aris Forrest of Bay City Troop 
111 (Corpus Christie Parish), 
received his Eagle Scout des- 
ignation on May 3 1 at a court 
of honor conducted at the Pere 
Marquette Depot in downtown 
Bay City. Friends, family and 
troop leaders attended the cel- 
ebration, including his parents, 
Alan and Lisa Forrest. 

Forrest, aged 17, just com- 
pleted his junior year at Bay 
City Central High School and 
is a member of Troop 1 1 1 of 
the Michigan Water and Woods 
Field Service Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, led by Adam 
Wilcox. 

During his scouting career, 
he has served as troop senior 
patrol leader, earned 39 merit 
badges, placed memorial flags 
at Floral Gardens Cemetery, 
volunteered as an honor guard 
for many Memorial Day ser- 
vices and Flag Day celebrations 
and attended summer camp at 


Camp Rotary for several years. 

Forrest’s Eagle Scout proj- 
ect was a conservation effort 
to benefit the Saginaw Bay 
Watershed and Bay County. The 
project was sponsored by Bay 
Sail and supplemented finan- 
cially by the Bay County Drain 
Commission and the Saginaw 
Bay Watershed Initiative. 

During the summer of 2014, 
Forrest organized and coordi- 
nated crews of workers to paint 
no dumping signs next to 1 ,000 
storm drains in Bay City and 
distributed educational materi- 
als to residents to help prevent 
further pollution to the Saginaw 
Bay. 

Forrest is also a member of 
the Order of the Arrow and will 
attend the National Order of The 
Arrow Conference at Michigan 
State University in August of 
2015. He is also a student at the 
Bay- Arenac ISD Career Center 
in the electronics program and a 
member of Skills USA. Brendan 


plans to enter a certificate 
program in the fall of 2016 to 
become a railroad conductor. 

Forrest is a Sault Tribe 
member as are his grand- 
mother, Linda Currie Forrest; 
father, Alan Forrest; and uncle, 
Stephen Forrest. 

Eagle Scout is the high- 
est rank attainable in the 
Boy Scouting program. Over 
2,000,000 boys have earned the 
eagle designation since the first 
Boy Scout did 103 years ago in 
1912. 

Requirements include earn- 
ing at least 21 merit badges and 
demonstrating ideals of service 
and leadership, including orga- 
nizing and leading an extensive 
service project. Fewer than five 
percent of Boy Scouts nation- 
wide attain this illustrious rank. 
Boy Scouts of America provides 
a variety of youth development 
and camping programs that pro- 
mote character, leadership and 
life skills. 



Above left, DeMawating Development’s Pay-On-Time incentive winner for May 2015 is Jerid Norris, pictured 
above with Rental Manager Theresa Germain. Norris received a $50 credit toward his water bill. Above right, 
Germain with second quarter’s winner Ashley Paquin, who won a recliner from Northern Hospitality. 



Brendan Aris Forrest of Bay City Troop 111 (Corpus Christie Parish), 
received his Eagle Scout designation on May 31. 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 


"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 

soo 

W CO'OP 

CREDIT UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 

Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com NCUA Insured 
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Elders 


Introducing the home health staff for elders 


By Rick Smith 

Among the options avail- 
able through Sault Tribe Elder 
Services is the In-Home Service, 
which provides an array of help 
for members aged 60 and over 
who have been assessed by a staff 
nurse to have limited physical 
functions and live in the tribe’s 
service area. Priority is given to 
those with disabilities and other 
health concerns. 

Elders enrolled in the program 
rely on a knowledgeable team to 
help them with an array of tasks 
to live safe, secure and comfort- 
able lives. The team provides 
personal care, respite service, 
homemaking help, outreach and 
advocacy for their clients. This is 
an introduction to those folks cur- 
rently on the home health team 
who bring care to elders in the 
comfort of their own homes. 

Mark Willis, RN, BSN, gradu- 
ated from the Lake Superior State 
University nursing program and 
came to his current post in 2012 
from a position with Sault Tribe 
Community Health. Currently, 
Willis is the registered nurse for 
Elder Services serving the seven 
counties of the tribe’s service area 
and lives in Goetzville. 


Dave Lewton is a certified 
nurse’s aide and has been in his 
current position as a home health 
technician since 1993. Dave cov- 
ers clients from DeTour to the 
Sault, including Sugar Island. He 
lives in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Heidi Aikens is a certified 
nurse’s aide and started in 
her current position in 2013 
after many years of service 
with Chippewa County Health 
Department. She is a home health 
technician covering clients from 
Sault Ste. Marie to Drummond 
Island and St. Ignace. She lives in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Jennifer Burton, a certified 
nurse’s aide based in Manistique, 
is a home health technician who 
covers Naubinway to Escanaba. 
She came to Elder Services in 

2014 and lives in Curtis. 

Mary Swyers, a certified 

nurse’s aide who works for Elders 
Services as a homemaker aide. 
She has many years of experi- 
ence from working as an aide 
at Hearthside Assisted Living 
in Sault Ste. Marie. She began 
working for Elder Services in 

2015 and lives in Dafter. 

In days of yore, doctors, mid- 
wives and others made house 



Back row, from left, Certified Nurses Aide (CNA) Dave Lewton, CNA Heidi Aikens, Mark Willis, RN, BSN. Front, 
from left, CNA Jennifer Burton and CNA Mary Swyers. 


calls. Patients or clients could get 
needed help in their own homes, 
and the In-Home Service team 


delivers their services and care in 
that same old forgotten way. 

Sault Tribe Elder Services can 


be reached at the main office in 
Sault Ste. Marie by calling 635- 
4971 or toll free (888) 711-7356. 


Dorothy Mendoskin celebrates 90th birthday 


Proof that things get better 
with age, Dorothy Mendoskin 
turned 90 ! The former 50th 
national president of the Blue 
Star Mothers celebrated this 
milestone in style with family 
and friends from as far as New 
Mexico at the Sugar Island 
Community Center on July 9. 

Dorothy was born in Sault 
Ste. Marie on July 25, 1925. 


A native of Sugar Island, she 
left the area temporarily to 
accompany her husband, Oliver 
“Duke” Sebastian, whom she 
married on Dec. 13, 1950. They 
were married for 43 years when 
Duke passed away in June 1993. 

In addition to raising her 
family, Dorothy committed an 
enormous amount of her time 
and efforts to volunteering. She 


was a past commander of the 
DAV and a lifetime member 
of both the VFW and DAV. 
Dororthy was also the hospital 
chair of Amvets and a char- 
ter member of the Lioness, 
and Noble Grand at Rebekah 
Lodge. Dorothy performed 
over 8,000 hours of service 
at the Iron Mountain Veterans 
Administration hospital. 


After the losing her husband, 
Dorothy rekindled her romance 
with her teenage sweetheart, 

Leo Mendoskin. On Feb. 29, 
1996, they were married in 
Florida. Sadly, Leo passed away 
Dec. 20, 1997. 

Between the two familes, 
they produced 12 children, 

27 grandchildren and were 
great-grandparents to 18. July 


23, Dorothy became a great- 
great-grandmother to Amelia, 
and is expecting another great- 
great grandbaby in January 
2016. 

Dorothy stays busy shopping 
at yard sales, doing arts and 
crafts and spending time with 
her cat, Cindy. She also makes 
sure the birds and squirrels are 
well fed. See photo on page 1 





Dorothy with great niece Denise McIntosh. 




Danielle Baker Donnay 
made Dorothy’s cake. 



Niece Joann Sebastian-Morris and Dorothy. 


Prescription drug tips — take your medicine 


Medicine is prescribed to help 
you. But it can hurt if you take 
too much or mix medicines that 
do not go together. Help yourself 
by doing a few simple things 
before you take that pill. Make 
a list. Write down all the medi- 
cations you take, including vita- 
mins, supplements and aspirin. 
Make sure everyone involved in 
your health care (nurse, doctor, 
and pharmacist) sees the list 
before they give you a prescrip- 
tion. 

• Why should I take this med- 
icine? 

• What is the brand name and 
generic name of this medicine? 

• Can I take a generic version 
of this medicine? 

• Does this new prescription 
mean I should stop taking other 
medicines? 

• How much of the medicine 
should I take and how often do I 


take it? 

• If I take it three times a day, 
does that mean at breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner or every eight 
hours? 

• Do I need to wake up in the 
middle of the night and take it? 

• Should I take it with or with- 
out food? 

• What if I miss a dose? 

• Do I need to take it all or 
should I stop when I feel better? 

• How long should I take it? 
Can I get a refill? How often can 
I get a refill? 

• How should I store my med- 
ication? Do I need to keep it in 
the refrigerator? 

• Are there any tests I need 
while I’m on this medicine? 

• When should the medicine 
start working? How will I know 
if it’s working? 

Follow the directions. Do not 
share your medications with any- 


one. Do not use someone else’s 
medication. 

You can help yourself get 
the best results by being part of 
your “health care team.” Asking 
questions before you take that 
pill will prevent problems later 
and help you gain the best results 
from your medication. 

Monitor — know what you 
have and how much you have. 

Secure — control who has 
access, lock up your medications. 

Dispose — return unused 
meds to the pharmacy (if par- 
ticipating); throw away leftover 
meds with coffee grounds or 
kitty litter; pills left in your pill 
bottle, fill container with water, 
let it gel up, put lid back on the 
pill bottle and dispose in garage 
can. 

Contact your local sheriff’s 
department for disposal informa- 
tion. 


Rose family expresses thanks 

To everyone who made my 91st birthday special thank you. 
Thank you to Ken and Sue Lively, the cooks for the delicious meal 
and the cards and gifts. Thank you to the VFW for the plaque and, 
to the veterans who attended, thank you for your services. 

— Don Rose, Clement and Lyla Rose, Vem and Ruth Johnson 
and Virginia DeLong 
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GAO: BIA, IHS need better 
understanding of Buy Indian Act 

By Rick Smith According to the GAO, one opportunities through the pro- 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Government 
Accountability Office (GAO), 
the investigative agency of the 
U.S. Congress, recently report- 
ed the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) and the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) have “limited 
insight” in implementing the Buy 
Indian Act of 1910, which guides 
the agencies to award a small 
percentage of federal contracts to 
Indian-owned businesses without 
using the standard competitive 
process. Consequently, both 
agencies “may be missing oppor- 
tunities to maximize the intend- 
ed benefits of the act in terms 
of growth and development of 
Indian firms.” 


According to the GAO, one 
example of the limited insight 
found is that officials at both 
BIA and IHS headquarters and 
regional offices have limited 
knowledge about administering 
the Buy Indian program, con- 
ducting reviews and collecting 
information. 

Both agencies agreed with 
the GAO recommendations for 
enhancing oversight of the pro- 
gram through reviews of key 
requirements and procedures of 
procurements with respect to the 
Buy Indian Act. 

American Indians have three 
categories under the act that 
could improve chances of win- 
ning contracts or employment 


opportunities through the pro- 
gram requirements. 

The first category is prefer- 
ences for businesses with at least 
5 1 percent Indian ownership. 

The second category requires 
contractors to give preference to 
Indians in employment and train- 
ing opportunities. 

The third requires contrac- 
tors to give preference to Indian 
firms in awarding subcontracts. 

According to the GAO, about 
35 percent of the total BIA con- 
tract obligations went to Indian 
interests in 2014, the figure was 
at about 12 percent for IHS in 
the same year. 


5th Annual Gumball Rally coming to 
Sault Kewadin Casino August 22-23 

Spots are still available for the 5th 
annual Michigan Gumball Rally that is 
being held at the Sault Kewadin Casino 
Aug. 22-23. Over 150 rally vehicles 
are expected, from classic cars, trucks, 
jeeps, to motorcycles and lOOOhp super 
cars! The $499 registration fee includes 
hotel, track time, prizes and more! 

Fans of the gumball rally are wel- 
come to meet the teams as they arrive 
Saturday evening. For more information 
on signing up or sponsoring the rally 
please visit www.americangumballrally. 
com or “like” the Michigan Gumball 
Rally on Facebook. 




Superior Fest set for Aug. 8 


The Superior Fest outdoor 
concert brings multiple rock 
music groups to Aune-Osbom 
Park in Sault Ste. Marie on Aug. 
8, noon to about 1 1 p.m. 

Appearances scheduled for 
the event include Saving Abel, 
Integrated System Of Machines, 
Lights Out Paris, Voodoo 
Theory, Tantrym Tyme, Power 
Slug, Hero’s of Charlotte, Terry 
Talentino and Retro Troop. 

The concert coincides with 
the weekend of the annual 


Downtown Sidewalk Sales, fish- 
ing tournament and car show. 

Tickets available at the 
Kewadin Casino box office and 
www.Kewadin.com. Tickets are: 
adult general admission $25 and 
kids 15 and under $10. 

If 1 ,000 tickets are sold, a 
2001 Honda Shadow 750 motor- 
cycle will be given away by 
drawing show ticket stubs! 

Bring your own lawn chairs. 

For more information, call 
Robin Cook at (906) 430-5242. 




HOT 

SEAT 

DRAWS 






Kewadin 


1'800'KEWADIN | kuwadin.com 

i a in m 

TOURNAMENTS 

Blackjack ■■ St, Ignace 

August 21-23 

Spin to Win - Sault Ste. Marie 

August 28-30 

Spin to Win - HeSSbl 
S eptember 11-13 

Video Poker - Sault Ste, Marie 

September 18-20 

Exclusive VIP Slot 

Tournaments 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

Sundays beginning July 5 at noon 


C ant Beat the Heat 
Spin to Win 

Kewadin Hessel, Manistique, 
Christmas 

July through September 


ALL SITES EVERY TUESDAY DURING AUGUST 2015 WO PM- 4:00 PM 


& f >, THE POINTS 


Kevmdm 

mml'mm 


No RuciJiT ration required 


ALL SITES 


FREE 

PLA' 


R0NANZA 


August 1 - October 3 

Were giving away up to 

H 50,000 in Free Slot Play & Prizes! 
over 900 WINNERS! 


ALL SITES EVERY FRIDAY DURING AUGUST 2015 3:00 Mi-ADO P 


WE RE GIVING AWAY UP Tl 

$ 30,000 IN KEWADIN CREj 

■ Hegistei at thu Nobthii.n Kl IMP p*i Cl lr- 

JrlLlFT HAVE AT IT, AST 1AM POINTS AT TIMES OF PH AW. 


ALL CANADIAN MONDAY 

SAULT STE, MARIE 

Mondays 8 u.m. - 8 p.m. 
Canadian gamers will receive 
$20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(ujtf r at least 50 base points) 

Hut seat draws! 

ALL AMERICAN WEDNESDAY 

ALL SITES 

Wednesdays 8 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
American gamers will be eligible for 
Hot Seat Draws 8t 
receive $20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at taisf 50 vast points) 

WACKY WHEEL WEDNESDAYS 

ALL SITES 

Wednesdays in August 2015 

iFctuww 5 GrlOp.m. 

Hot Sait Draws to spin our prize wheel! 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

ALL SITES 

Seniors (SO & older) will receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits! 

(ji/tc r earning jit leasl 1 0 points ) 

An Additional $5 in 
Kewadin Credits may be earned 
at every other Kewadin location! 

(afit r AtftPPiig I 0 base poitlti at ihtil facility) 

Complementary Dottishf mu ffim & coffee. 


Must Register at Northern Rewards Quh to 
pirtitijjflte in the weekly events, 
dub hours vary by site. 
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A young dancer enjoying the beautiful weather and participating in activities with her friends. 


Above, Jasmine Nickaboine, 8, with her little sister Bii-daa-bin Susan Kay Nickaboine, 1. Below, posting the 
colors at the end of grand entry. 


Above, veterans were invited into the dance arena for an honor song during Sunday afternoon’s grand entry after which everyone was invited to shake their hands. 


34th Annual Sault Tribe Traditional 


Powwow and Summer 



Abigail Jenks, 2, in the arms of her mom 


Photos by Brenda Austin 


Men’s fancy dancer 


Gathering 



Jingle dress and fancy shawl dancers 



From left, Nanhi Medrano, 9, and her mom, Haley Sebastian, who enlist- 
ed in the Marine Corps and is stationed in South Carolina. They came 
home to attend the powwow and Sebastian’s grandmother’s (Dorothy 
Mendoskin) 90th birthday. (See group photo on front page). 



Women’s traditional dancer, Becky Parish 



Left to right, Hanna Harvala from Ishpeming, Madison Bartol and Gegek Webkamigab from the Sault. 


Above, Nimkii L. Ailing, 2, and Lauren Olivia Clor, 2, with Nicole Causley. Below, dancers during grand entry. 
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Rob Capriccioso elected 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe member Rob 
Capriccioso grew up in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 
where both his parents worked for 
the Sault Tribe in various health, 
legal and economic development 
capacities. 

Capriccioso joined Indian 
Country Today in 2008 as a gen- 
eral assignment reporter and was 
promoted to Washington, D.C. 
bureau chief for the publication 
when it became Indian Country 
Today Media Network in 2011. 
During his time with ICTMN, he 
has become a leading writer on 
tribal-federal relations, scoring 
several scoops, including a Q&A 
with President Barack Obama 
on Native issues and interviews 
with top political leaders, such as 
former Senate Majority Leader 
Harry Reid, multiple Cabinet 
leaders, many members of 
Congress from both sides of the 
aisle, former White House Chief 
of Staff Pete Rouse and Bolivian 
President Evo Morales. He also 
recently led reporting of the 
White House’s plan to avoid pay- 
ing a substantial amount of con- 
tract support costs owed to tribes. 
The ensuing controversy eventu- 
ally led the Obama administration 
to fully reverse course. 

Capriccioso ’s reporting 
was recognized by the Native 
American Journalists Association 
(NAJA) in 2005 and has been 
awarded every year since 2009, 
including a beat award in 2015 
for general excellence in coverage 
of Washington, D.C. 

Capriccioso recently sat down 
to answer some questions posed 
to him by Win Awenen Nisitotung 
about his recent election to 
NAJA’s Board of Directors. 

Sault Tribe: How do you feel 
about being elected to the NAJA 
Board? 

R.C.: It was a difficult deci- 
sion to put my name up for con- 
sideration. The deadline for enter- 
ing came just a few weeks after 
my mom, the late-great Marcy 
Capriccioso, passed away in mid- 
May this year after a 15 -month 
battle against pancreatic cancer. 

I seriously didn’t know if I was 
prepared to go forward with a 
new, important duty like this one, 
but I had discussed the election 
with mom prior to her untimely 
passing - and she encouraged me 
to run. I kept hearing her encour- 
agement run through my mind 
as I decided to enter my name. I 
definitely feel like she played a 
spiritual role in helping me decide 
to run and become elected to the 
NAJA Board of Directors at this 
time. 

Sault Tribe: Have you attend- 


Rob Capriccioso, Washington, D.C. bureau chief at Indian Country Today Media Network, 
with his family at NAJA. 


to NAJA board 


ed the National Native Media 
Conference in the past? 

R.C.: I have attended sev- 
eral National Native Media 
Conferences since becoming 
a member of NAJA soon after 
graduating from the University 
of Michigan in the early 2000s. I 
actually ran for the NAJA board 
once before at one of the first 
conferences I attended, fresh out 
of college, and I narrowly lost. 
Back then, I printed up campaign 
buttons and fliers and I was so 
disappointed not to win, as I felt 
it was important to get a younger 
perspective on the board in the 
age of a rapidly changing media 
landscape. I think my added 
experience in the journalism 
industry greatly helped my run 
this time around. And I didn’t 
waste time with buttons and fli- 
ers - 1 just shook hands, met with 
folks one-on-one, and stood on 
my journalistic record and my 
platform for the future of the 
organization. I feel wiser about 
journalism in many respects since 
my first run, yet I also try to 
maintain a youthful optimism and 
ideology about the field. 

Sault Tribe: How often does 
the board meet and what does 
being a board member mean to 
you? 

R.C .: I am still learning all 
the details on meetings and tasks 
involved with this role, although 


I do already know that we have a 
few yearly meetings, including an 
annual retreat. Far beyond help- 
ing with fundraising, I ran for this 
position mainly to help improve 
Native press access in D.C. (and 
everywhere else) and to make 
sure we support fearless, factual 
Native-focused journalism as we 
continue to foster young Native 
journalists and inspire and grow 
the NAJA membership through 
innovation. It means the world to 
me to advocate for my profession 
in these ways. 

Sault Tribe: What is your 
vision, and what strengths do you 
hope to bring to the board? 

R.C.: I certainly want to be a 
driving force within NAJA in get- 
ting the Native press better recog- 
nized on the national level by the 
White House, Congress, the fed- 
eral courts and mainstream politi- 
cal campaigns and organizations. 
We always need to be invited and 
supported in our efforts to cover 
politics and policy that impact 
American Indians, yet Indian 
journalists who have tried to 
receive congressional press cre- 
dentials and other federal creden- 
tials have often faced unnecessary 
obstacles. In turn, our interview 
requests have often gone unheed- 
ed, our ability to cover tribal-fed- 
eral meetings has been hampered 
and Indian country has generally 
received less attention than it 


Write your represenatives in support of bills S.1497 and 
keep federal Indian funding from budget reductions 


From “Exemption,” Page 1 
tion, was referred to the House 
Committee on the Budget. 

The Senate proposal, S.1497, 

A bill to exempt the Indian Health 
Service, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and certain other pro- 
grams for Indians from sequestra- 
tion. 

Currently, according to official 
federal documents, only certain 
tribal and Indian trust accounts 


are wholly protected from bud- 
getary reductions. Exemptions 
are provided for the Veterans 
Administration, Social Security, 
certain medical and nutrition pro- 
grams along with other unspeci- 
fied taxation and debt obligations. 

Both bills propose to amend 
Section 255 of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 (2 U.S.C. 
905) by adding a new subsec- 


tion titled “American Indian 
And Alaska Native Programs,” 
which lists programs that primar- 
ily serve American Indian con- 
cerns that shall be exempt from 
reduction under any order. The 
programs listed are all programs 
administered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of Indian 
Education, Indian Health Service, 
Office of Indian Education of 
the Department of Education and 


should. There is no reason that 
tribal newspaper reporters and 
journalists for national Indian- 
focused publications should be 
limited in their access, yet this 
injustice still happens to this very 
day. I believe that my position in 
D.C. and close familiarity with 
these problems will help NAJA 
to better advocate for improved 
access to policymakers, and that 
can only be good for Indian coun- 
try. 

Sault Tribe: ICTMN encour- 
aged you....? 

R.C.: I currently serve as the 
Washington, D.C. Bureau Chief 
for Indian Country Today Media 
Network, having started with 
Indian Country Today in early 
2007 as a general assignment 
reporter. My bosses and col- 
leagues were quite enthusiastic 
in supporting my run for the 
NAJA board. Like I do, they 
want to broadly increase visibil- 
ity of Native journalism. Before 
working for Indian Country 
Today, I was a contributing writ- 
er to American Indian Report , 
News From Indian Country and 
Cultural Survival Quarterly. 
Along the way, I have been for- 
tunate to collaborate with sev- 
eral mainstream media outlets, 
including NPR, PBS, Smithsonian 
Magazine , and The New York 
Times. 

Sault Tribe: Your family 
attended the conference with you, 
how did they feel about seeing 
you elected to the board? 

R.C.: My wonderful wife, 
Katrina, and my awesome kids, 
Bella and Loretto (who is named 
after my dad’s old school in the 
Sault), are proud of me, and they 
let me feel it every day. I am so 
fortunate to have them on my 
side. They all know my mom 
wanted this election to happen 
for me, so they supported me 
with all their hearts. One thing 
that gets us all very excited and 
maybe even a little nervous is 
that Katrina is expecting twins 
later this year — two more 
Sault tribal citizens! So we all 
know that there will be much 
more work for all of us to do 
in every aspect of our lives and 
we are preparing ourselves for 
the challenge. My mom learned 
that Katrina was pregnant 
on Mother’s Day, a few days 
before her passing, and she was 
overjoyed— she was so looking 
forward to having another grand- 
child to love and pamper. We 
did not know that we would be 
having twins when we told her 
of the pregnancy, so I can’t help 
but think that she and my dad 
in heaven might have played a 
role in helping give us that extra, 


all programs authorized under 
Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 7401 et seq.), Office 
of Native American Programs of 
the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, all tribal jus- 
tice and safety programs adminis- 
tered by the Department of Justice 
and all programs administered 
by the Administration for Native 
Americans of the Department of 


happy surprise once they were 
reunited. 

Sault Tribe: You were born 
and raised in the U.P. and are 
a Sault Tribe member. There 
are many other leaders in 
Washington, D.C. that are tribal 
members. Do you feel you are a 
strong group? 

R.C.: I always miss being 
home in the Sault, because liv- 
ing in the D.C. area can often 
be complicated, expensive, and 
sometimes frustrating, especially 
when sitting for hours in traffic. 
But I am so happy that my work 
gives me the opportunity to meet 
with and cover Native Americans 
from all over the country, includ- 
ing many friends from the Sault 
Tribe. I see more and more Sault 
Tribe leaders and citizens vis- 
iting and also advocating from 
Washington for our tribe, helping 
our tribe gain access to federal 
dollars and nurturing important 
tribal-federal trust relationships. 

I am honored to be one of them. 
The Sault tribal leadership has 
held a couple of meetings with 
Sault tribal citizens living in the 
D.C. area in recent years, and I 
was fortunate to attend one of 
those gatherings with my kids, 
who loved learning more about 
their Sault Tribe roots. I look for- 
ward to many more such meetings 
to come, so that our collective 
Sault Tribe voice can grow even 
stronger in Washington in years 
to come. 

Sault Tribe: In what ways has 
growing up in the U.P. as a tribal 
member influenced who you are 
today? 

R.C.: My mom and dad were 
both strongly involved with the 
Sault Tribe, and they were always 
so happy and content being with 
their friends from home. As many 
people know, my mom worked 
for the tribe for many years in 
the substance abuse department 
and at the pharmacy, and my dad 
helped the tribe with legal and 
economic development issues 
before his much-too-early pass- 
ing in 1992. Both of my parents 
taught me how important my trib- 
al and familial roots are in every 
decision I make in life. When I 
was younger, I didn’t always real- 
ize what my parents were trying 
to instill in me, but now that I am 
a little older, I see that they were 
trying to help me never forget 
who I am and where I come from. 
That is important because now 
I can share my experiences and 
hopes with more people, includ- 
ing my children, family, friends, 
colleagues, and policymakers to 
ultimately try to make this world, 
including the Sault, a better place. 

H.R. 3603 to 


Health and Human Services. 

Tribal members can contact 
their representatives to support 
these bills. 

You can find your senator at: 
http ://www.senate .gov/general/ 
contact_information/ senator s_cfm . 
cfm. 

You can find your 
Represenative to Congress at: 
http ://www.house .gov/representa- 
tives/find/ 
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Scholarship recipients for 2015-16 announced 


From Sault Tribe Higher 
Education 

Sault Tribe Higher Education 
is pleased to name the 2015-16 
scholarship recipients. 

Bernard Bouschor Honorary 
Scholarship - Chelsea Freele, 
freshman at Northern Michigan 
University, nursing major. 

Pamela Cable Gershon 
Scholarship - Kimberly Jodoin, 
freshman at Michigan State 
University, animal science major. 

John P. Carr Scholarship 

- Casey Vadnais, freshman 
at Michigan Technological 
University, engineering major. 

Don Corp Scholarship - Kayla 
Baker, student at Grand Valley 
State University, history major. 

June Curran Porcaro 
Scholarship - Elizabeth Wayne, 
senior at Northern Michigan 
University, social work major. 

Fred L. Hatch Memorial 
Teacher Education Scholarship 

- Daraka McLeod, senior at 
Northern Michigan University, 
elementary education major. 

Lori Jump Survivor 
Honorary Scholarship - Hillary 
Hengesbach, senior at Michigan 
State University, social work 
major. 

Joseph K. Lumsden Memorial 
Scholarship - Brandi MacArthur, 
senior at Lake Superior State 
University, fisheries and wildlife 
management major. 

Vic Matson Sr. Tributary 
Scholarship - Cody Jodoin, senior 
at Lake Superior State University, 
fisheries and wildlife management 
major. 

Ken McCoy GED College 
Scholarship - Justin Lindsay, 
sophomore at Bay Mills 
Community College, general stud- 
ies major. 

Mary and Harold 
“Cub” McKerchie Tributary 
Scholarship - Marianne 
McCreight, junior at Eastern 
Michigan University, written com- 
munications major. 

Martha Miller Tributary 
Scholarship - Cole Contois, 
freshman at Northern Michigan 
University, majoring in human 
services. 

George K. Nolan Tribal 
Judicial Scholarship - Kevin 
Sweeney, graduate from Michigan 
State University, criminal justice 
major. 

Barb and Ed “Pie” Pine 
Tributary Scholarship - Riane 
Greene, freshman at Michigan 
Technological University, engi- 
neering major. 

Wright-Hatch Journalism 
Scholarship - Sarah Andrews, 
senior at Virginia Commonwealth 
University, communication arts 
major. 

The Nokimos Scholarship 

- Mary Sabina Osagwin and 
Christine Muscoe Anderson 

- Carrie Gable, sophomore at 
Central Michigan University, psy- 
chology major. 

Donald “Duck” Andress 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship 

- Taylor Becker, senior at Grand 
Valley State University, nursing 
major. 

Martha “Marty” Snyder 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship 

- Ryan Barton, freshman at 
Michigan Tech. University, com- 
puter science major. 

Anita Nelson Honoree 
Tributary Scholarship - Karlee 
Decet, freshman at Central 


Michigan University, business 
administration major. 

Noah T. Leask Family 
Scholarship recipients: 

1 . Samantha Hillock, senior at 
Ferris State University, graphic 
media management major. 

2. Noah Brooks, sophomore at 
University of New Mexico, eco- 
nomics major. 

3. Elizabeth Arnold, senior at 
Davenport University, business 
management major. 

4. Lauren Cvengros, freshman 
at Michigan State University, 
finance/business major. 

5. Nicholas Cushman, 
University of Michigan graduate, 
pharmaceutical pharmacy major. 

6. Natasha Myhal, University 
of Kansas graduate, indigenous 
law major. 

7. Thomas Janetos, freshman at 
Louisiana State University, natural 
resource management. 

8. Jessica Mitchell, senior at 
Florida State University, exercise 
science major. 

9. David Decet, senior at the 
University of Michigan, business 
administration major. 

10. Molly Matson, junior at 
Grand Valley State University, 
nursing major. 

11. Joshua Elliot, senior at 
Northwood University, entertain- 
ment, sports and promotion major. 

12. Alexandra Myhal, Medical 
Student at Ohio State University, 
veterinarian major. 

13. John Goetz, freshman at 
Northern Michigan University, art 
and design major. 

14. Marissa Huffman, sopho- 
more at Radford University, psy- 
chology major. 

15. Rachel Ross, junior at the 
University of Michigan, biomedi- 
cal engineering major. 

16. Morgan MacArthur, senior 
at University of Michigan, psy- 
chology major. 

17. Erica Kodramaz, graduate 
from the University of Michigan, 
physical therapy major. 

18. Ann DeRusha, junior 
at Virginia Commonwealth 
University, marketing major. 

19. Hannah Blanchard, soph- 
omore at Delta College, dental 
assistant major. 

20. Cole Ives, freshman at 
Central Michigan University, 
mechanical engineering major. 

21. Jacob Driedric, sophomore 
at Lake Superior State University, 
criminal justice major. 

22. Anna Harrington, freshman 
at Central Michigan University, 
purchasing and supply manage- 
ment major. 

23. Stefan Saffian, senior at 
Central Michigan University, 
sociology major. 

24. Cristina Savaglio, junior 
at Loyola University, sociology 
major. 

25. Rochelle McFarlane, soph- 
omore at Bay Mills Community 
College, business administration 
major. 

26. Marylou Hengesbach, 
freshman at Lansing Community 
College, business major. 

27. Isabel Reid, sophomore at 
the University of North Carolina, 
English and psychology major. 

28. Nicholas Lamantia, fresh- 
man at Saginaw Valley State 
University, athletic training major. 

29. Courtney Kirby, sopho- 
more at Walters State Community 
College, business major. 

30. Andreaka Jump, sophomore 


at Northern Michigan University, 
general studies major. 

3 1 . Aaron VandenBerg, junior 
at Grand Valley State University. 

32. Laura Porterfield, senior 
at Central Michigan University, 
political science major. 

33. Stephen Weesies, junior at 
Muskegon Community College, 
criminal justice major. 

34. Andrew Johnston, soph- 
omore at Alpena Community 
College, business administration 
major. 

35. Adam Povey, junior at Lake 
Superior State University, mathe- 
matics major. 

Four Special Needs 
Scholarships were awarded to two 
students who were under the age 
of 18 and to two students who 
were over 18. These students were 
awarded $1,000 for the coming 
academic year to assist with direct 
educational expenses. 

This year the Sault Tribe 
Higher Education Scholarships 
Committee reviewed essays from 
87 applicants. The task of judging 
the essays was not easy as every 
applicant seemed so deserving. 


The essays were competitively 
evaluated and selections were 
made accordingly. 

Our scholarships would not be 
possible without the hard work 
of organizations such as the Sault 
Tribe Golf Scholarship Fundraiser 
Committee, our generous vendors 
and other contributors who have 
made donations toward our pro- 
gram to make our scholarships 
available for our students. Due to 
a special donation made by Sault 
Tribe member Noah Leask, owner 
of ISHPI Information Technology, 
Inc. the Sault Tribe Higher 
Education Department was able 
to offer 35 Noah T. Leask Family 
Scholarships in the amount of 
$1,000 each. 

Our Scholarship Program 
will be offered again next year 
between April 1 and June 1 , 

20/16. The application packet, 
scholarship essay topic and a list 
of scholarships will be available 
on April 1, 2016. 

For more information, contact 
Brandi MacArthur, administra- 
tive assistant, Sault Tribe Higher 
Education at bmacArthur@ 


saulttribe.net or (906) 635-6050, 
extension 26312. 


GED on summer break 

Congratulations to our 2015 
adult education graduates ! 
Classes will resume for the 
2015-16 school year on Sept. 
14,2015. 

Students continuing or 
enrolling in an adult education 
program this fall, please con- 
sider setting time aside this 
summer to improve your math 
and language arts skills. An 
excellent resource is the MI 
eLibrary at mel.org. Selecting 
“Practice Tests” from the 
home page will take you to 
the Learning Express Library 
where you can create a free 
account and access GED study 
and practice resources (inside 
the “High School Equivalency 
Center”). 

For more information, 
contact Tanya Pages at (906) 
632-6098 or tpages@eup.kl2. 
mi .us, or call the Consolidated 
Community School Services at 
(906) 495-7305. 



Community People You Know 


/ he ATM has become a part of our culture. Need cash? Use your 
ATM. Need to check a balance? Use your ATM. ATM's are just 
one of many services we offer for your convenience. 

See us today. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 




“We're Right Here 
at Home" 


Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY ft MORAN TOWNSHIP, ST. IGNACE 
CEDARV1LLE * MACKINAC ISLAND 
NAUBINWAY * NEWBERRY 


Member FDIC 


fcjj iriiftfR jp£ aje \ 


132 N. State St. • Ph. (906) 643-6800 
P.O. Box 187 ■ St. Ignace. Ml 49781 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.com 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula s 
oldest community hank , 
celebrating 127 years of 
continuous sendee to the area . 



Member FDIC 
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Join the tribe's third Let's Get Local Challenge 



The food in the accompanying 
photo, sent by a 2013 participant, 
shows how beautiful a simple 
meal can be when it is made from 
fresh local ingredients! What 
are some other benefits of eat- 
ing local? Consider these points 
adapted from Rita Klavinski’s 
(Michigan State University 
Extension) April 2013 post on 
seven benefits of eating local 
foods: 

• Locally grown food is full 
of flavor. Many times produce 
at local markets has been picked 
within 24 hours of your purchase. 

• Eating local food is eat- 
ing seasonally. Local foods are 
in-season foods and this is when 
they taste the best! 

• Local foods have more 
nutrients. Local food has a short- 
er time between harvest and your 
table, and it is less likely that the 
nutrient value has decreased. 

• Local food supports the 
local economy. The money that 
is spent with local farmers and 
growers all stays close to home. 

• Local food benefits the 
environment. By purchasing 
locally grown foods you help 
maintain farmland and green or 
open space in your community. 

• Local foods promote a safer 
food supply. The more steps 
there are between you and your 
food’s source the more chances 


there are for contamination. 

• Local growers can tell you 
how the food was grown. You 

can ask what practices they use to 
raise and harvest the crops. When 
you know where your food comes 
from and who grew it, you know 
a lot more about that food. 

This August, join the 
Chippewa County Healthy Food 
Access Committee and the Tribal 
Food Sovereignty Collaborative 
in putting some of your grocery 
budget back into your community 
while putting healthy local foods 
on your table. Both groups work 
to further objectives of the Health 
and Wellness in Indian Country 
and Partnerships to Improve 


Community Health grants funded 
through the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. The goal 
of the challenge is for participants 
to pledge to eat at least one meal 
per week made of local foods. 
Everyone defines “local” a little 
differently. Try to work your way 
through this priority list: 

• Food grown, raised or pro- 
duced in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, or better-yet, your 
hometown. 

• Foods grown, raised or pro- 
duced in Michigan. 

• If all else fails, look for min- 
imally processed foods grown, 
produced or raised in the U.S.! 

Sign up through www.chal- 


lengerunner.com where you will 
see options to upload pictures 
and stories of your local meals. 
Submit up to four pictures (one 
per week) or stories throughout 
the month to be entered up to 
four times for a prize drawing at 
the end of the challenge. 

Your best bet for local produce 
is still the Farmers Market (check 
below for your area), but local 
foods are popping up everywhere. 
Be sure to let us know if we are 
missing your favorite local foods 
vendor. 

• Curtis Farmers Market at 

Lion’s Pavilion on Wednesdays, 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. through 
September. 

• DeTour Village Farmers 
Market next to the Fire Hall on 
Saturdays, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
through September. 

• Engadine Farmers Market 
at Township Pavilion on 
Saturdays, from 9 a.m. to noon 
through September. 

• Les Cheneaux Farmers 
Market at 2900 W. M-134 on 
Fridays, from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
through October. 

• Manistique Farmers 
Market at Little Bear West Arena 
on Wednesdays, from 4 p.m. to 6 
p.m. through September. 

• Munising Farmers and 
Artisans Market at Bayshore 
Park on Tuesdays, from 4 p.m. to 


7 p.m. through mid-October. 

• Newberry Farmers and 
Artisans Market on Newberry 
Avenue on Thursdays, from 3 
p.m. to 6 p.m. through early 
October. 

• Pickford Farmers Market 
at Township Hall on Thursdays, 
from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. through 
October. 

• Sault Ste. Marie Farmers 
Market at Ashmun and Portage 
on Wednesdays, from 4 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m. through October. 

• St. Ignace Bayside Farmers 
Market at St. Ignace Marina on 
Thursdays, from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
through September. 

In addition, don’t forget to 
check roadside farm stands, 

“mom and pop” stores and local 
health food stores. Join a CSA 
(community supported agriculture 
group where, for a fee, you’ll get 
a weekly box of fresh produce 
from local farm). Check www. 
upfoodexchange.com for more 
information. Also check www. 
greatlakeswhitefish.com/index. 
php/retail-list for a list of places 
to buy local whitefish (not a com- 
plete list). 

Check out www.healthysault- 
tribe.com and www.up4heath. 
org for more on the local food 
challenge, local foods in general, 
healthful eating and healthful 
living. 


Families learn benefits of having home gardens 


By Community Health staff 

Local children and their par- 
ents learned about health promot- 
ing eating habits and the benefits 
of shopping locally during a 
gardening workshop sponsored 
by Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
Education Programs and Sault 
Tribe Community Health. 

During the hands-on work- 
shop, children learned how to 
safely cut vegetables and hand 
assembled their own vegetable 
pitas and roll-ups. All partic- 
ipants received seed packets, 
starter plants, planting pots, soil, 
chopping boards and Curious 
Chef Knives for kids. Kathryn 
O’Donnell of the MSU-Food 
Corps led the workshop and Sault 
Tribe member Nancy Griffin of 
Sweet Grass Farms donated small 
gloves and watering pails for the 
event. 

O’Donnell and Griffin talk- 
ed about the food chain and the 
importance of knowing where 
food comes from. They provided 
helpful tips and demonstrations to 
attendees about how easy plant- 
ing and growing a small garden 
can be and involved the children 
in their demonstrations. 

Andrea Matson and her son, 
Easton, attended the event. “As 
soon as we got home that night, 
Easton made us put our garden 
together,” Matson said. “He told 
his dad about his gloves that 
he won and wore his gloves all 
night. He was so excited about 
the gloves he even put them back 
on after the bath and slept with 
them.” 

The Sault Tribe Early 
Childhood Education Programs 
is now accepting applications for 
the 2015-16 program year. If you 
are interested in an application 
for Early Head Start, Head Start 
or child care, please call (906) 
632-5258 or 635-7722. 

This event was made possible 


by the Sault Tribe Community 
Health Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health grant funded 
through the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. The 
partnerships support farm to pre- 


school activities and encourage 
families to eat healthfully and 
shop locally. 

For more information, visit 
www.UP4health.org or email 
communityhealth@saulttribe.net. 



Andrea Matson and her son, Easton, who loved the event. 



Samantha Esson and her daughter, Grade, attended. 



Amy Nolan shows her niece, Allie Nolan, how to safely cut carrots. 



with the gardening buckets and gloves she donated. 
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August recognized as Kids Eat Right month 


With childhood obesity on the as a family to enjoy a wonderful 


rise, making sure kids eat right 
and get plenty of exercise is vital. 

Parents and caregivers can play 
a big role in children’s nutrition 
and health, teaching kids about 
healthful foods, acting as a good 
role model and making sure phys- 
ical activity is incorporated into 
each day. 

August, which is Kids Eat 
Right Month, is a great time for 
families to focus on the impor- 
tance of healthful eating and 
active lifestyles. The Academy of 
Nutrition and Dietetics is encour- 
aging families to take the follow- 
ing steps: 

• Shop smart. To encourage 
healthful living, get your children 
involved in selecting the food that 
will appear at the breakfast, lunch 
or dinner table. 

• Cook healthfully. Involve 
your child in the cutting, mixing 
and preparation of meals. They 
will learn about food and may 
even be enticed to try new foods 
they helped prepare. 

• Eat right. Sit down together 


meal and the opportunity to share 
the day’s experiences with one 
another. Research indicates that 
those families who eat together 
have a stronger bond, and chil- 
dren have higher self-confidence 
and perform better in school. 

• Healthful habits. You can 
help kids form great, healthful 
habits by setting a good example. 
Fill half your plate with fruits and 
vegetables, choose lower-sodium 
options and make at least half 
the grains your family eats whole 
grains. For beverages, choose 
water over sugary drinks, and opt 
for fat-free or low- fat milk. 

• Get moving. Aside from 
being a great way to spend time 
together, regular physical activity 
is vital to strengthen muscle and 
bones, promote a healthy body 
weight, support learning, develop 
social skills and build self-es- 
teem. Kids are encouraged to be 
active for 60 minutes per day. 

Getting kids to eat right can 
sometimes be a challenge, partic- 
ularly if they are picky eaters. But 



Making wraps together can be a fun and healthy family activity. 


experts say that a conversation 
can help. 

“Talk to your children. Learn 
the foods they like. Teach them 
about the foods they need for 
their growing bodies. Find ways 
together to make sure they have 
the knowledge and ability to eat 
healthful and tasty foods at every 
meal,” says Angela Lemond, 
registered dietitian nutritionist 
and Academy of Nutrition and 
Dietetics spokesperson. 

It may help to consult a reg- 


istered dietitian nutritionist in 
your area to ensure your family is 
getting the nutrients it needs with 
a meal plan tailored to your life- 
style and busy schedule. 

For more healthful eating tips, 
recipes, videos and to learn more 
about Kids Eat Right Month, visit 
www.KidsEatRight.org. 

This August, reevaluate your 
family’s eating and exercise hab- 
its, and take steps to make posi- 
tive, healthful changes. Contact 
your tribal health center for help: 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribal 
Health Center, 2864 Ashmun, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 632-5200 or 
(877) 256-0009. 

• Sault Tribal Health and 
Human Services Center, 1140 N. 
State St. Suite 2805, St. Ignace, 
643-8689 or (877) 256-0135. 

• Munising Tribal Community 
Center, 622 West Superior St., 
Munising, 387-4614 or (800) 
236-4705. 

• Manistique Tribal Center, 
5698W Hwy US-2, Manistique, 
341-8469 or (866) 401-0043. 

• Newberry Community Health 
Center, 4935 Zee Ba Tik Lane, 
Newberry, 293-8181. 

• Hessel Community Health 
Center, 3355 N. 3 Mile Rd., 
Hessel, 484-2727. 

• Escanaba Tribal Health 
Center (Penstar office building), 
1401 North 26th St., Suite 105, 
Escanaba, 786-2636. 

• Marquette area (Mondays 
only), 1414 West Fair Avenue, 
Suite 108, Marquette, (387-4614, 
calls routed via Munising health 
services). 


Michigan Breast Density Law is now 


LANSING — Earlier this 
summer, the Michigan Breast 
Density Notification Law went 
into effect as a result of Public 
Act 517 of 2014. Because of the 
law, all women who undergo 
mammography in Michigan will 
receive a letter from the facility 
where they received their mam- 
mogram describing their breast 
density and mammogram results 
in order to raise awareness of 
breast cancer risks. 

While mammograms remain 
the gold standard for detecting 
breast tumors, they’re less reli- 


able in women with dense breast 
tissue. Dense or fibrous tissue 
shows up as splotches of white 
on a mammogram, as do tumors. 

Breast density is reported in a 
way that ensures consistency and 
ranges from least dense, almost 
entirely fatty, to extremely dense, 
which is considered the most 
thick with very little fat. Greater 
density on a mammogram makes 
it more difficult to detect a 
breast cancer due to cancer being 
potentially masked by dense 
breast tissue. The expanse of 
dense white tissue is more likely 


to obscure cancer then a fatty, 
less dense background. 

In addition to raising aware- 
ness, the law also urges patients 
to discuss their mammogram 
results with their primary care 
provider. This is to decide if sup- 
plemental imaging, in addition to 
the mammogram, should be con- 
sidered based on their individual 
risk. 

To assist with these dis- 
cussions, an online education 
resource has been created for 
physicians by the University 
of Michigan Health System in 


conjunction with the Michigan 
Department of Health and 
Human Services. It is designed 
to improve understanding of 
the Michigan Breast Density 
Notification Law and how it can 
be used to help Michigan resi- 
dents . 

The new website and edu- 
cational resources will help 
primary care physicians become 
familiar with the law as well as 
the screening guidelines for the 
early detection of breast cancer. 
There are six continuing educa- 
tion modules in which physicians 


Project Fresh programs — what, how 


Why are there two different 
programs? 

Women and children up to age 5 
(excluding infants) currently enrolled in the 
WIC program can get coupons for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Women who are 
either pregnant or breastfeeding are targeted 
to help meet their special nutritional needs. 

Senior Project FRESH/Market FRESH 
originates from U.S. Department of 
Agriculture funding. It is part of the Senior 
Farmers Market Nutrition Program and 
these federal dollars come out of the federal 
Farm Bill. The program was designed to 
benefit both farmers and seniors. 

To qualify, and older adult must be aged 
60 years or older, have a total household 
income of 185 percent of poverty or less 
and live in the county where the coupons 
are issued. 

You may also receive coupons if you are 
a participant in the MDCH Wisewoman 
program. 


How are coupons distributed to these 
two populations? 

Coupons are distributed differently 
to these two populations as well as each 
county differs. How do seniors learn they 
may be eligible for the coupons? A notice 
goes out in the newspaper that they are 
available and the consumers must call the 
offices below and ask to be put on the list. 
No extra books will be distributed until 
after the IN PERSON training is held (see 
below). 

WIC clients are directly targeted at their 
WIC appointments. 

For seniors, booklets come in 10 $20 
coupons. Each client is given a list of 
the farmers markets in all three counties 
that accept these coupons. They receive 
the coupons from the county they live in, 
but can use them anywhere. For example 
someone who lives in Curtis would get the 
coupons from the Mackinac County contact 
(below) but could use them in Newberry 


or any other location. You can use your 
coupons from May 1 until Oct. 3 1 . 

For WIC clients, each client receives 
a $20 booklet of 10 $2 coupons to be 
used June 1 through Oct. 3 1 . The health 
department has until Sept. 30 to distribute 
these coupons. The program ends Oct. 31. 

Clients DO NOT receive change from 
the coupons when they buy something, but 
they can put money with it. For example, if 
they are buying $3 worth of fruit, they may 
use a $2 coupon and a $ 1 bill. 

Chippewa and Mackinac County 
senior coupons — Michelle Jarvie, MSU 
extension educator, 749 Hombach Street in 
St. Ignace, (906) 643-7307, extension 2 or 
j arviem 1 @anr.msu. edu. 

Luce County senior coupons — Steve 
Taylor, Community Action, 207 Newberry 
Avenue in Newberry, 293-5621 or staylor@ 
clmcaa.com. 

Chippewa County WIC coupons — 

Chippewa County Health Department, 


in effect 

have the opportunity to receive 
continuing medical education 
credit. 

The modules will cover: addi- 
tional information about breast 
density; breast cancer screening 
guidelines; risk assessment and 
patient counseling; supplemental 
screening; educational materials; 
and online resources for provid- 
ers. 

For more information about 
the Michigan Breast Density 
Notification Law and to view 
the online educational resources, 
visit www.midensebreasts.org. 

and why 

Renee Tschirhart, 253-3184. 

Luce County and Mackinac County 
WIC coupons — LMAS District Health 
Department, Babette Harris, 387-2297 or 
bharris@lmasdhd.org. 

What education do coupon recipients 
receive? 

The coupons are initially handed out at 
an in-person meeting. The information is 
put in the newspaper but they can call the 
respective location. For Chippewa County, 
the session is at Bayliss Public Library 
and in Mackinac County it is usually at 
the senior lunch sites in Cedarville, St. 
Ignace and Engadine. A nutrition program 
is presented and then the coupons are 
distributed. Participants are given materials 
from the nutrition program, a handout of 
what can purchased and a copy of the list 
of farmers markets where the coupons can 
be used. 

WIC clients see their caseworker at each 
local health department. 


Exercise is the best medicine 


Diabetes 

Do you think treating diabetes 
is all about pills or shots, doctor 
visits and diet food? Come to the 
2015 annual Sault Tribe Diabetes 
Day to find exciting new ways to 
improve your health and diabetes 
management. Learn how to find a 
fun activity and make it a regular 
part of your life, no matter what 
your circumstances. Now that’s a 
prescription you can get excited 
to fill! 

As always, stop in to get your 
flu vaccine, as well as glucose 


Day 2015: 

and blood pressure screenings. 
Watch a cooking demonstration 
or take part in food sampling at 
1 1 a.m. An exercise demonstra- 
tion, which may include yoga or 
Pilates, will take place at 1 p.m. 
Stop in anytime during the event 
to visit our experts in nutrition, 
diabetes, health education, smok- 
ing cessation, traditional medicine, 
dentistry, optometry and behavior- 
al health. As a bonus, visit repre- 
sentatives from the North Country 
Trail group to find out local out- 


door activity opportunities. There 
may also be a VA representative at 
certain locations to answer ques- 
tions. 

Sample healthy snacks, pick 
up great freebies from the health 
booths and get all your questions 
answered! Don’t forget to enter 
at the registration table for our 
grand prize drawing: a Fit Bit 
One, wearable technology that 
tracks exercise, calories burned 
and sleep. 

Hear Kelli Verdecchia, RN, 


MSN and assistant professor of 
nursing at Lake Superior State 
University School of Nursing, 
an expert in the field of kidney 
health, talk about managing diabe- 
tes to prevent kidney damage. 

Take part in an interactive food 
demonstration led by Marlene 
Porcaro, nutrition educator for 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture Commodity Food 
Distribution Program. 

Open to the public and every- 
one is welcome! 


Check out Diabetes Day at 
these locations: 

• Hessel Tribal Health Center, 
Hessel, Thursday, Sept. 24, 10 
a.m. -3 p.m. 

• Sault Tribe Health Center 
auditorium, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Tuesday, Sept. 29, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Kewadin Shores Casino, 
Events Center, St. Ignace, Sept. 

30, 10 a.m. -3 p.m. 

Inspiring words, essential infor- 
mation and fun giveaways - don’t 
miss it! 
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Birth announcement . . . 


PARKER J. VANDERMATE 

Parker Jeffrey Vandermate was bom on 
May 11, 2015, in Holland Hospital, to RJ 
and Jenna (nee Cairns) Vandermate of West 
Olive, Mich. He weighed 8 pounds, 8 ounc- 
es, and was 21 inches in length. 

Parker joins big brother, Braden, and big 
sister, Adelyn. 

His grandparents are Jeff and Kim Cairns 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Randy and 
Carol Vandermate of Rudyard, Mich. Great- 


grandparents are Wilma (late John) Cairns of 
Sugar Island, Clayton and Marna McGahey 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Chuck and Judy 
Vandermate of Grand Haven, Mich., and Bill 
and Tena Docter of Byron Center, Mich. His 
great-great-great aunt is Albertina Perry of 
Sault Ste. Marie. Uncles and aunts are Justin 
and Keane Cairns of Sault Ste. Marie, Elbe 
and William Vandermate of Rudyard, and 
Daniel and Erika Vandermate of Detroit, 
Mich. 



Walking 

SUSAN M. BASCOM 

Susan M. 

Bascom, 60, o 
Williamsfield, 

Ohio, passed 
away on 
May 9, 2015, 
at Hillcrest 
Hospital in 
Mayfield Heights, Ohio. Bom in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on Feb. 
11, 1955, she was the daughter 
of the late Bmce and Evelyn 
Osborne. 

She is survived by her hus- 
band, Craig Bascom; son, 

Jacob; sisters, Kathleen Osborne 
(Bristol, Va.) Patricia Osborne 
(Eastlake, Ohio) Carolyn “Pawlo” 
Myhal (Parma Heights, Ohio); a 
brother, Bmce Thomas Osborne 
(Las Vegas, Nev.); nieces, Tonya, 
Kimmy, Kelly, Cole, Alexandra, 
and Natasha; nephews, Scotty and 
Bobby; great nephews, Zackery, 
Scotty, Zane Brandon, Maxwell, 
Maximus; and great niece, Nia. 

A graveside service took place 
on May 16 at the Osborne Family 
Cemetery in Dungannon, Va. 
Pallbearers were Phil Owens, 
Samuel Owens, Randall Owens, 
Bobby Osborne, Jacob Osborne, 
Pawlo Myhal and Freddie 
Osborne. 

Online condolences may be 
made to the Susan M. Bascom 
family by visiting the Colonial 
Funeral Home website at www. 
colonialfhscott.com. Colonial 
Funeral Home, Weber City, VA is 
honored to have served the family 
of Susan M. Bascom. 

BRUCE BELLANT 

A tradi- 
tional Native 
American 
burial for 
Bmce Bellant 
was conduct- 
ed on on July 
11,2015, at 
Epoufette 
Cemetery with Les Ailing, pipe 
carrier, performing the ceremony. 
A luncheon followed the cere- 
mony at the Hendricks Township 
Fire Hall in Epoufette. 

Mr. Bellant died on April 10, 
2015, at his home in Clarkston. 

He was bom on Aug. 13, 1964, 
at Fort Riley, Kans., to Charles 
and Rosanna (nee Frank) Bellant 
and graduated from W.T.I. in 
Waterford. 

Mr. Bellant was an avid 
Special Olympian and was a team 
member on the Holly Bronchos. 
He loved fishing, camping and 
bowling and traveled throughout 
the United States and Europe 
with his family. 

In addition to his parents, he 
is survived by two brothers, Chip 
and Tony; two sisters-in-law, Pam 
and Jenny; his aunts and uncles, 
Carol Elkins, John Bellant, Jan 
Bellant, Sandy Blakely, Larry 
Frank and Sylvester Frank; and 


on . . . 

many nieces and nephews. 

LAWRENCE J. GALLAGHER 

Lawrence 
James “Larry” 

Gallagher, 
aged 86, of 
Goetzville, 

Mich., died on 
July 11,2015, 
in Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich. 

He was born on Jan. 25, 1929, in 
Detroit, Mich., to Lawrence and 
Alice Mae (nee Abear) Gallagher. 

Larry lived in DeTour Village, 
Mich., until the age of 17 when 
he moved to Sault Ste. Marie and 
lived there until the age of 24. 

He married Luella Mae Leonard 
in Sault Ste. Marie on Feb. 25, 
1950. In 1953, they moved to 
Flint, Mich., where Larry first 
worked in Grand Blanc and 
then began working for General 
Motors at their V-8 engine plant. 
He retired from General Motors 
in July of 1986 and he and 
Luella moved back to the DeTour 
Village/Goetzville area where he 
resided until his death. 

Larry enjoyed hunting, fish- 
ing, outdoor activities, spending 
time with his grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, reading, 
crossword puzzles and playing 
cribbage with friends at the senior 
citizens luncheons in Raber. 

Larry is survived by his 
granddaughter, Brandei Benaye 
Besteman; and great-grand- 
children, Devon James Hunt, 
Rebecca Marie Hunt and 
Madisyn Jewel Besteman. 

Larry was preceded in death by 
his wife, Luella; son, Benjamin 
Jewel Gallagher; great-grand- 
daughter, Hope Benaye 
Besteman; and brother, William 
Gallagher. 

Services will be private. 
Inurnment will be in Lytle 
Cemetery in Goetzville, DeTour 
Township, Mich. 

R. Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford, Mich., served the fam- 
ily. Condolences may be sent to 
the family at www.rgalerfuneral- 
home.com. 

DIANE M. GOETZ 

Diane Marie 
Goetz, 67, 
passed away as 
a result of can- 
cer on July 19, 

2015. She was 
at the Hospice 
House of the 
EUP with her loving children by 
her side. Diane was bom in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., on Dec. 12, 
1947. She was the oldest child of 
six to James and Eldms (Annie) 
Cryderman Goetz of Dafter, 

Mich. She resided in Sault Ste. 
Marie most of her life. 

Diane graduated from Sault 
Area High School. She waitressed 
for many years and raised her 


four children. She taught each 
of them about always giving 
and loving each other as well 
as others. She loved to babysit 
her grandchildren as they were 
growing up. Her children and her 
grandchildren were the love of 
her life. She loved spending time 
with each one of them. She never 
missed a day calling on the phone 
to see what they were up to and 
to say, “I love you.” 

She also enjoyed playing 
cribbage and cards with anyone 
visiting her, especially her grand- 
children, on the many overnight 
slumber parties. Diane was the 
most generous person. She gave 
endlessly, even when she really 
did not have it to give. She was 
an avid supporter of St. Jude’s 
Hospital and many other char- 
ities that called upon her. She 
was a member of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church and a very 
devout Catholic. Diane had very 
dear friends; two especially, Faye 
Thompson and Peggy Conley, 
both of whom were faithfully 
there for her since the day they 
met. 

Diane is survived by her 
daughters, Lisa Mattson 
(Ozzie Smith) of Dafter, Terri 
Rosebohm, Leann (Ben) Smith 
of Sault Ste. Marie and her only 
son, Rick (Tiffany) Escherich 
of Dafter; 11 grandchildren, 
Lindsey, Landon, Ozro, Lanie, 
Krystal, Cody, Kassidy, Haylie, 
Cayd, Molly and Jase; four 
great-grandchildren, Ryder, 
Bentlee, Keira and Nova; her 
mother, Eldms Anne Goetz; 
four brothers and a sister, David 
(Beverly) Goetz, Terry (Marcia) 
Goetz, Debbie Ashetzie, Larry 
Goetz and Darryl Goetz; as well 
as many nieces and nephews. 

Diane was preceded in death 
by her father, James Edward 
Goetz, in 1985. 

A funeral mass took place St. 
Mary’s ProCathedral Church in 
Sault Ste. Marie on July 27, 2015, 
with Father Sebastian Kavumkal 
as celebrant. Burial took place 
immediately following at Diane’s 
final resting place, Oaklawn 
Chapel Gardens. 

In lieu of flowers, please con- 
sider the needs of the family to 
help cover the cost of Diane’s 
final services. Cards and dona- 
tions may be sent to The family 
of Diane Goetz c/o Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home, 113 
Maple Street, Sault Ste. Marie, 

MI 49783. 

Special thanks to Father 
Sebastian, Hospice House of the 
EUP, Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home and the American 
Legion and volunteers for all 
their assistance at this very sad 
time. 

Online condolences may be 
left at www.clarkbaileynewhouse. 
com. 






HERBERT L. LEWIS 

Herbert Leo 
Lewis, 84, of 
Kingsford, 

Mich., passed 
away on July 
19, 2015, at his 
home. He was 
born on March 
2, 1931, on 
Sugar Island, Mich., son of the 
late Hugh and Sophia (nee Baker) 
Lewis. 

He attended school at Sugar 
Island and Sault Ste. Marie, 

Mich. Upon graduating from 
high school, he enlisted in the 
United States Army, during which 
time he served in the Korean 
Conflict. Following his honor- 
able discharge from the Army, 
he moved to Detroit where he 
worked as a foreman for General 
Motors. However, the call of the 
outdoors was too strong and he 
moved back to Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula where he pursued a 
career in forestry at Michigan 
Technological University in 
Houghton, Mich., opened a local 
business in Iron Mountain, Mich., 
and ultimately settled down to 
raise a family. 

Herb was an elder of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. He loved playing music 
and is well known for the talent 
that he brought to many local 
bands. He made friends easi- 
ly and was well liked in many 
circles. More than anything, he 
enjoyed hunting, fishing and 
being outdoors. 

Herb is survived by his sons, 
Ryan Lewis of Phoenix, Ariz., 
and Randy Day of Detroit, Mich.; 
daughter, Renee Summers of 
Detroit; and many grandchildren. 
Herb is leaving behind a good 
number of family, friends and 
memories. 

He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Eloyce (nee Walsh) 
Lewis; brothers and sisters, 
Milton, Edward, Herman, Louise, 
Della, Luella and Norma. 

A memorial service to cele- 
brate his life will be held at a 
later date. 

DALE PETERSON 

Dale 

Peterson, 54, 
of Stonington, 

Mich., passed 
away at his home 
on June 28, 2015. 

He was born on 
Dec. 5, 1960, in 
Escanaba, Mich., 
the son of Harriet Nelson and the 
late Gordon Peterson. 

He was raised in Stonington 
and was a 1979 graduate of Rapid 
River High School. Following 
high school, he went to work at 
Riverside as a mechanic. In 1982, 
Dale began his employment at 
Mead Paper and worked there for 
33 years. He was an avid stock 




car driver and raced for 37 years. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Jayne; mother, Harriet; three 
brothers, Craig of Wells, Mich., 
and Duane and Donald of Green 
Bay, Wise.; sister, Theresa of 
DePere, Wise.; and two step chil- 
dren. 

Skradski Family Funeral 
Home was entrusted with Dale’s 
remains. He was laid to rest at 
Bay De Noe Cememtery in Rapid 
River. 

RICHARD A. SHAW 

Richard 
Allen Shaw, 
aged 5 1 , of 
Rudyard Mich., 
formerly of 
Pickford, Mich., 
died on July 
7, 2015, in 
Pickford. He 
was bom on Aug. 30, 1963, in 
Biddeford, Maine to Roger Owen 
and Lila June (nee Kelly) Shaw 
Sr. 

Rick grew up in DeTour, Mich. 
After high school, he moved to 
Gillette, Wyo., and Oregon where 
he worked in the oil fields for 
several years before moving back 
to the eastern Upper Peninsula for 
work as a corrections officer. On 
Sept. 6, 2014, he married Sheri 
Frakes Royer. After working for 
the Department of Corrections 
for 26 years, Rick retired in 
December of 2014. He enjoyed 
the comradery he had with fellow 
corrections officers for many 
years in Kincheloe. 

He loved to be outdoors, 
hunting, fishing and camping 
and liked to cook as well. He 
was an excellent handyman who 
could fix almost anything. He 
also enjoyed and cherished every 
minute he had with his family 
and was a great dad to his chil- 
dren. Rick and Sheri traveled to 
Jamaica, Mexico, and the Grand 
Cayman Islands to vacation in the 
time they had together. 

Rick was a member of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Rick is survived by wife, Sheri 
Shaw; children, Trevor Owen and 
Taylor Dae Shaw of Pickford; 
step-daughters, Jamie Lee and 
Lauren Rae Royer of Rudyard; 
mother, Lila Shaw of Pickford; 
grandmother, Martha “Joan” 

Shaw of DeTour; brother, Roger 
Owen Shaw Jr. of Pickford; 
nieces, Natalie Ann and Tiffany 
Lee Shaw of Pickford; and neph- 
ew, Anthony Allen Babbich of 
Wyoming. 

Rick was preceded in death 
by his grandfather Captain Glenn 
Shaw; and his father Roger Owen 
Shaw, Sr. 

Visitation and services took 
place on July 14 at R. Galer 
Funeral Home in Pickford. 

Private interment will be at 
Maple Grove Cemetery. 
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Aaron A. Payment, MPA 
Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen, Boozo, Negee: 

I was elated to be invited 
by the White House to partici- 
pate in the first White House 
Native Youth Summit. Origi- 


Photos clockwise from left: Picture of our Sault Tribe golf scholarship team 
including Tamara Roche, Jeff Holt, Jake Sillers and Jessica Dumback. Below: 
Our Youth Council (Holli Carrick, Eric McKerchie Jr., Derek Bouschor Jr.) from 
Malcolm school with Advisor Rob McRorie and chaperone Lisa McRorie. To the 
right top, Malcolm Youth Council in the front row waiting to meet Mrs. Obama. 
Bottom right, meeting Chickasaw Astronaut John Herrington. 


nally, it was planned that 500 
youth from across the country 
would participate. Then, 850 
confirmed to attend and over 
1,000 showed up representing 
nearly 400 tribal nations. The 
Sault Tribe was represented 
by seven youth: Matt Wyers, 
Olivia Wyers, Brianna Lyons, 
Morgan Osborn, Derek 


Bouschor Jr., Eric McKer- 
rchie Jr. and Holli Carrick. 
They did a wonderful job in 
representing us. I will request 
that the chaperones post 
additional pictures. 

I also got to meet the 
first American Indian Astro- 
naut John Herrington who is a 
citizen of the Chickasaw Na- 


tion. This was so cool! 

Finally, I was so inspired 
by our golf scholarship fund- 
raising team’s efforts this 
year, I had to give $1,000 of 
my own funds. I was happy 
to do so to help get us past 
our annual goal of $70,000. 


Chi MeGwitch, 


a 




STRIPPING CHAIRPERSON OF ALL AUTHORITY 


NG YOUTH & EDUCATION E 


Once again there is a pro- 
posed resolution to strip the 
Chair of ALL authority and 
make the position nothing more 
that a figurehead. I think the 
members support more than a 
Kaw-liga Cigar Indian as their 
Chairperson. The hate and jeal- 
ously of some board members 
is so blatant, transparent and 
persistent. Isn’t it time to get 
over their personal issues and 
get on with better governance? 

Little has to be said about 
the draft new structure given 
only three or four board mem- 
bers are irresponsible enough to 
try to thwart the will of the peo- 
ple in their election choice by 
creating a micromanagement 
governmental structure that 
cannot possibly work. 

Director Jennifer McLeod 
has suggested that the proposed 
change is preferable because it 
eliminates a “politician” from 
the day-to-day operations. Her 
proposal, however, moves the 
oversight from the chairperson 
to all the board members. So 
reporting to 13 politicians is 
better? Given the factions or 
camps on the board prevent 
even scheduling to address the 
real issues facing the tribe, this 
proposal will simply not work. 

Isn’t it time to address real 
issues and real reform? Stay 
tuned, as Director McLeod has 
promised her supporters on the 
Bouschor Facebook page to 
keep bring the issue forward. 


CURRENT ORG CHART WITH FUNCTIONAL SEPARATION OF POWER 



PROPOSED MICROMANAGEMENT ORG CHART 



Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings Streamed Live: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/russmckerchie 
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Tribe facing both obstacles 



D J Hoffman 
Director, Unit I 
The tribe has many obstacles 
facing it in the near future, as 
well as many opportunities for 
growth and improvement 

We need to make sure that we 
continue address our deficiencies 
and ignore our personal disagree- 
ments to move our tribe forward. 
CASINOS 

Kewadin Casinos current debt 
total is $14,666,666.66 with a 
maturity date of 2017. 

In an effort to ensure the 
financial stability of the tribe, 
the board will be considering 
extending the current note for 
a total of five years. This will 
allow the tribe to maintain its 
current funding levels for services 
and operation, while increasing 
the available cap ex for casino 
improvements. 

It is important to note that if 


the tribe does not refinance and 
extend out its current debt it will 
be forced to cut nearly $3 million 
(annually) from governmental 
programming and services. 

For those who continue to dis- 
play fancy charts or state that our 
casino properties are performing 
well, the true measure of perfor- 
mance lays in the amount of actu- 
al revenues for tribal services. 

If performance is as great as 
it is being portrayed, the tribe 
would not need to refinance to 
prevent cuts. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

The board of directors 
approved resolution 2015-129, 
FY2015 Economic Development 
Assistance Grant , on June 9, 

2015. This grant, if approved, 
will ensure stable and consistent 
funding for a period of three 
years for the economic develop- 
ment director position, as well as 
support staffing. 

I am hopeful that this grant 
will be approved to shore up the 
economic development director 
position, currently posted. 

As I have stated, it is my hope 
that the economic development 
director will be able to move our 
businesses in a more profitable 
manner, as well as lead the charge 
towards new business develop- 
ment and diversification. 

I am also hopeful that our 
corporate charter, approved by 


the BIA, will one day be utilized. 
This would afford our tribe with 
the opportunity to develop and 
maintain businesses free from 
the meddling of politics, thus 
ensuring they have a chance to be 
successful and provide revenues 
to tribal services. 

JKL BAHWETING 
SCHOOL 

The new school gymnasium 
project is underway. The tribal 
board of directors approved the 
loan funding, which will be paid 
for from the lease revenues of the 
current JKL facility lease, and 
selected the contractor for the 
project. 

The new gymnasium facility 
will feature new opportunities 
for all of our children’s academ- 
ic and fitness needs. Soon, the 
490-plus students will have an 
area for indoor activities in the 
winter months, space for athletic 
practices and a home venue for 
Christmas concerts and award 
ceremonies. The children will no 
longer need to be bussed back 
and forth to Big Bear for gym 
class and athletics and the school 
will no longer need to rent space 
at outside venues for its concerts 
and events. 

I look forward to seeing the 
finished project and would like to 
say “thank you” to all that have 
made this possibility a reality. 

TAXATION 

In the past, I have referred to 


the tax the tribe has added to its 
hotel rooms for the local cham- 
bers of commerce and CVBs. I 
have also mentioned the concept 
of a development tax to provide 
our tribe with the revenues to 
diversify our economic base. In 
the next month I drafted two pro- 
posed amendments to the tribe’s 
tax code, development tax and sin 
tax, for consideration. 

The development tax will 
levy a tax of 5 percent on the 
customer sales of hotel rooms 
at all Kewadin Casinos Gaming 
Authority casinos. The proceeds 
of such tax shall be allocated in 
support of economic development 
and diversification projects for 
the tribe. 

The sin tax will levy a tax of 
.05 cents on the sale of cigarettes 
and alcohol at all Midjim stores 
and at all Kewadin Casinos 
Gaming Authority casinos. The 
proceeds of such tax shall be 
allocated equally in support of 
substance abuse and cultural pro- 
gramming. 

The tribe, as a government, has 
the ability to tax and does so on 
its enterprises as well as hotels. 
Collectively, these taxes have 
the ability to generate hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually 
for economic diversification, 
cultural programming and sub- 
stance abuse. This will be on the 
next tribal board workshop to 
commence the process of consid- 


eration. 

In the following months, I will 
be asking for board support for 
the following: 

• Revisiting the processes and 
procedures for the issuance of 
tribal license plates. 

• Commence working on the 
provisions for a “right of recall.” 

• Working towards the enact- 
ment of the adopted tribal cor- 
porate charter, which can afford 
our tribe the ability to incorporate 
businesses and effectively sep- 
arate governance from business 
operations. 

• Push forward with a code of 
ethics. 

• Work on legislation to allow 
the tribal membership to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of 
actions taken by the tribal board. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board who 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services 
and stepping out of the non-pro- 
gressive box to which we appear 
to be confined. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell, (906) 203-0510 

Personal e-mail, djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com 

Tribal e-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 


and opportunities 


Grappling with issues of marijuana policies 



Catherine Hollo well, 


Director, Unit II 

The tribe is grappling with 
a number of recent incidents 
regarding marijuana use on trib- 
al property. Marijuana in any 
form is illegal under federal law. 
However, a number of states, 
including Michigan, have legal- 
ized some forms of marijuana 
use. Michigan has legalized 
medical marijuana. This poses 
numerous issues and conflicts. So 
many that, although federal law 
has not changed, the Department 
of Justice issued a memorandum 
in December 2014 spelling out its 
guiding position when it comes to 
prosecution for Indian Country. 
Essentially, so long as tribal laws 
comport with state laws, the 
federal government will not be 
devoting resources to the prosecu- 
tion of marijuana on Indian lands. 

The office of U.S Housing and 
Urban Development followed suit 
in December 2014 with its own 
memorandum, clarifying com- 
pliance requirements for public 
assisted housing: 

USE OF MARIJUANA 
INCLUDING MEDICAL 
MARIJUANA 

Recently, a number of states 
have legalized the use of marijua- 
na specifically for medicinal pur- 


poses. Some states have legal- 
ized the use of marijuana for rec- 
reational purposes. Regardless of 
the purpose of legalization under 
state law, the use of marijuana 
in any form, is illegal under the 
Controlled Substances Act (CSA) 
and therefore is an illegal con- 
trolled substance under Section 
577 of the Quality Housing and 
Work Responsibility Act of 1998 
(QHWRA). Based on federal law, 
new admissions of medical mari- 
juana users are prohibited. 

QHWRA requires that owner/ 
agents establish lease standards 
that prohibit admission based on 
the illegal use of controlled sub- 
stances including state legalized 
marijuana. State laws that legalize 
medical marijuana directly con- 
flict with QHWRA and thus are 
subject to federal preemption. 

Assistant Secretary of Public 
and Tribal Housing issued a 
memorandum in December 2014 
that details how owners enforce 
the requirements found in the 
Controlled Substance Act and 
the Quality Housing and Work 
Responsibility Act of 1998. 

Please note the following 
quotes: 

“ Owners must deny admission 
to assisted housing for any house- 
hold with a member determined 
to be illegally using a controlled 
substance (e.g. marijuana). 
Further, owners may not establish 
lease provisions or policies that 
affirmatively permit occupancy 
by any member of a household 
who uses marijuana. Owners 
must establish policies which 
allow the termination of tenancy 
of any household with a member 
who is illegally using marijuana 
or whose use interferes with the 
health, safety or right to peace- 
ful enjoyment of the residents. 


Section 577 of QHWRA affords 
owners the discretion to evict or 
not evict current tenants for their 
use of marijuana . ” 

“ Unlike the prescribed admis- 
sion standards which prohibit 
admission to federally assisted 
housing for any household with 
a member who the owner deter- 
mines is illegally using a con- 
trolled substance (e.g. marijuana ) 
or the owner has reasonable 
cause to believe that the illegal 
use may interfere with the health, 
safety, or right to peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the premises by other 
residents, the continued occupan- 
cy standards ‘ allow ’ termination 
by the owner. In other words, 
QHWRA provides owners with 


the discretion to determine, on 
a case-by-case- basis, when it is 
appropriate to terminate the ten- 
ancy of the household. ” 

The challenge for our tribe is 
to ensure our housing policies 
comply with these guidelines. 
Otherwise, we risk losing the 
federal monies that make assisted 
housing possible. But, as noted 
above, we do have discretion on 
how we enforce or comply with 
these policies. After speaking 
with numerous residents of our 
tribal reservation housing com- 
munities, I think there is a need 
to reform or fine-tune our house 
rules. 

First and foremost, we must 
protect the health, safety and 


right to the peaceful enjoyment 
of the premises by all residents 
of community. At the same time, 
I’ve heard of law enforcement 
practices that appear to go far 
beyond those requirements. Some 
of our most vulnerable popula- 
tion resides in our tribal housing 
communities. With medical mar- 
ijuana being legal in the state of 
Michigan, I am uncomfortable 
with an overemphasis of medical 
marijuana use— especially since 
the abuse of prescription drugs 
seems to be the real gateway 
drugs leading to hard-core street 
drugs in our tribal communities. 

Please call me with questions 
and concerns any time at (906) 
430-5551 or 483-6821. 


Contact your board representative 


Aaron Payment, Chairperson 
1716 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
aaronpayment @ saulttribe .net or 
906-440-5937 

Cathy Abramson, Unit I 
3875 S. Nicolet 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
cabramson @ saulttribe .net or 
906-322-3823 

Kimberle Gravelle, Unit I 
1607 W. 4th Avenue 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
kkgravelle @ saulttribe .net or 
906-203-6083 

DJ Hoffman, Unit I 
1309 Park Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
djhoffman@saulttribe.net or 
906-203-0510 

Dennis McKelvie, Unit I 
Treasurer 

7496 S. Homestead Road 


Sault Ste. Mane, MI 49783 
dmckelvie @ saulttribe .net or 
906-203-6698 

Jennifer McLeod, Unit I 
8900 E. Willow Lane 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Jmcleodl@saulttribe.net or 
906-440-9151 

Lana Causley, Unit II 
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Tribe should strive to provide better services 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


This past Saturday, Director 
Chase and I attended the 
Escanaba elders’ picnic held at 
Gladstone Park. It was a beauti- 


Options 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IV 


I brought the following 
information and concerns about 
the 340B Rx Drug Discount 
Program issue to the last adhoc 
committee meeting in Sault Ste. 
Marie. Unfortunately, the board 
members on the committee 
didn’t attend other than Director 
Glyptis and myself (Director 
Morrow was out sick). 

There were not enough 
committee members in atten- 
dance to even have a quorum to 
approve the minutes from the 
last meeting. But, we at least 
went through the agenda items 
and received updates from the 
staff. This was frustrating, espe- 
cially after traveling over four 
hours round trip to attend this 
very important meeting; and 
not enough committee members 
showed up to have a discussion 
on the access to care agenda 
items, nor the 340B handout. I 
gave a copy of the 340B issue 
to the board secretary to distrib- 
ute the following day to board 
members at the workshop and 
asked that these options and 
other options (including stats 
and costs) that Health Division 
comes up with be brought back 
to a workshop with the board 
of directors prior to the Oct. 

1 implementation date and 
hopefully be scheduled some- 
time in August or September. 

As I stated, these options are 
only suggestions from talking 
to elders living in and outside 
the seven-county service area 
and (getting their prescriptions 
through the tribe) community 
members, staff and fellow board 
members . I would hope that 
our Health Division will bring 
forward more options and, of 


ful day for a cookout, thank you 
to everyone who attended. 

The Marquette elders’ picnic 
is on Aug. 8 at Beaver Grove 
starting at noon. The Manistique 
elders will have a picnic on 
Aug. 19 at the Manistique Tribal 
Center starting at noon. 

I do not think I would be 
doing any justice if I didn’t let 
tribal members know that they 
are not really a concern for cer- 
tain board members . As it gets 
closer to election time only cer- 
tain tribal members or communi- 
ties matter. 

The board makeup is really 
interesting — you have individ- 
uals making financial decisions 
that couldn’t even balance their 
own checkbook. I am not say- 


course, include the financials 
cost and impact. 

Staff have stated if we don’t 
implement the changes we will 
be out of compliance and during 
audit findings we will be fined 
for each non-compliant prescrip- 
tion and could be ineligible to 
participate as an organization in 
the 340B program. 

After fines or being kicked 
out of the program, or both, our 
increased cost for medications is 
estimated to be between a $2-3 
million increase to our pharma- 
cy’s budget. I asked to receive a 
breakdown of that $2-3 million 
increase — show the actual 
dollar amount, percent of elders 
who are 60 and above, and what 
that cost would be out of the 
$2-3 million. 

When we were informed 
about the 340B Rx issue in St. 
Ignace, I thought it was an infor- 
mational workshop and then 
there would be more discussion 
(options) and approval from the 
tribal board before being imple- 
mented. I am asking that the 
federal regulations be researched 
further and suggested options for 
elders , and then be provided to 
the full board before any further 
implementation of this occurs. 

I cannot sit by without doing 
my job by advocating for the 
neediest of the needy, our elders. 
I had many concerns when I 
found out it was being imple- 
mented Oct. 1 , and after numer- 
ous lengthy conversations and 
phone calls, visits, and attending 
elder meetings and listening to 
their concerns , learned that this 
will be a hardship forced onto 
our most vulnerable and fragile 
elders . 

There are some suggestions 
that would allow our most vul- 
nerable elders to continue care 
with their non-tribal health cen- 
ter providers (or, as #4 option 
indicates, with the tribe) and 
allow them to avoid the restric- 
tions being enforced on the tribe 
by the federal 340B prescrip- 
tions requirements. 

1) As do other tribes, provide 
Medicare Part D prescription 
coverage paid for by the tribe. 
Research the cost for the tribe to 
provide the Medicare Part D for 
prescription coverage to all or 
at least, the most vulnerable at 
risk elders. Possibly a decision 


ing this to be rude — this is our 
tribe’s reality and unless tribal 
members start being heard and 
not allowing this to continue, it 
will. Don’t just take their word 
for everything, do your home- 
work. 

I have sat at this board table 
for three years and I continue 
to be amazed how they pack 
up to ensure their communities 
are always ahead of all other 
members throughout the sev- 
en-county service area. When 
the western end speaks up for 
equal services for Units IV and 
V, we are told we are greedy. 

If looking out for the members 
who have many obstacles to 
get services (for example, long 
distances to the nearest health 


for some sort of a means testing 
could be made on a select group 
of those elders within a certain 
age range (or for all elders over 
60 years old) living within a cer- 
tain range of poverty, living over 
our hour within the seven county 
service area from a tribal health 
center, etc. (options). Most of 
these elders are not currently 
coming to us (they are doctoring 
elsewhere) so the impact would 
not change the patient count 
numbers that we currently report 
to IHS. 

2) Research the total prescrip- 
tion cost for the PRC (Contract 
Health Program) to continue to 
pay for the prescriptions that 
are not on our formulary at the 
pharmacies that are currently 
used by our Elders in the U.P. In 
addition, research and include 
the cost to pay for all of their 
prescriptions at the contracted 
pharmacies. Negotiate contracts 
at the local pharmacies to pay 
only the Medicare like rates or 
negotiate another lesser rate 

for all prescriptions provided. 
This could be costly, however 
this cost analysis will allow the 
decision to be made by the full 
board for all elders. 

3) The most feasible and pos- 
sibly the less costly could be to 
pay for the Medicare Part D for 
the highest at risk and vulnera- 
ble elders. 

4) For those at risk elders liv- 
ing in the remote communities 
from the main four ambulatory 
care centers and who wish to 
transfer their care to a tribal pro- 
vider (or who have a tribal pro- 
vider but cannot easily travel) 
consider re-establishing monthly 
or bi-monthly wellness clinics 
as was done for many years 
prior to 2008 at the Community 
Health Program sites (Newberry, 
Escanaba, Marquette, Hessel). 
However this time the focus 
would be on the elders and be 
“well-elder clinics only for 
elders. The elders would still be 
seen by our providers, so would 
not be a problem meeting the 
340B prescription restrictions. 

5) If the elders choose to not 
come to the tribe as a result of 
no transportation, no money, no 
support system, they will stop 
taking their mediations. I can’t 
bear to think of the negative 
health related impact of this sce- 


center, no transportation, no 
gas money, etc.) is considered 
greedy by other board members, 
then I guess I am. All we are 
asking is that all members in the 
seven-county services area be 
considered when funding comes 
available. 

The tribe is moving at a 
snail’s pace to make progressive 
changes where we need to. I 
have watched no one being held 
accountable in top management 
from governmental to Kewadin 
Casinos — this disturbs me. As 
board members, we should want 
the best treatment and services 
for our members. We should 
be striving to provide them the 
easiest way to receive services 
instead of making it harder for 


nario. If this happens, it could 
potentially result in a signifi- 
cant cost savings to the Health 
Division budget for prescrip- 
tions that the tribe would not 
be providing. (But at what cost 
to elders?) The savings could 
then be transferred to the PRC 
program to fund all of the pre- 
scriptions being filled for elders 
at the outside pharmacies . 

6) Develop a program and 
transfer third party revenue 
income from our health centers 
into the PRC (contract health) 
program to purchase the pre- 
scriptions being filled for elders 
at outside pharmacies . 

Here is a list of barriers and 
hardships for elders I compiled 
as reported to me by elders , 
their families, and staff (if we 
go through with requiring them 
back into our tribal facilities): 

• Distance and transportation; 

• Can’t drive due to poor 

health/can’t travel; 

• Time consuming, long travel- 

ing distances 1-3 hours one 
way, 2-6 hours round trip; 

• No money, limited financial- 

iy; 

• Crippling and poor health 

status; 

• Roads closed down, unsafe 

winter travel; 

• Adverse weather conditions; 

• Disabled elders suffering 

from one or more chronic 
diseases; 

• No family who care, or just 

no family; 

• No phones; 

• Mobile limitations; 

• Having to travel to receive 

services places a burden on 
the elders; 

• Physical limitations, acute 

conditions; 

• Any delay in receiving care 

can have serious adverse 
consequences; 

• Prevalence of functional lim- 

itations increases with age; 

• Too proud to ask for help; 

• Elders falling through the 

cracks; 

• Frail and disabled; 

• Our elders face some of the 

worst health disparities, like 
cardiovascular disease, can- 
cers, diabetes, obesity, acute 
conditions, dialysis, etc.; 

• Elders need providers with 

whom they can develop 
trust or providers they have 


them. I have been with the tribe 
for over 20 years and I can’t 
believe we have allowed our 
members to be treated the way 
they are treated when it comes 
to seeking out services. This is 
our tribe — we should be getting 
better at taking care of our own 
instead of worse. If board mem- 
bers don’t care how the members 
are treated then why are they 
there? I hope this doesn’t disturb 
you too much but it’s a reality 
Unit IV deals with every day. 

Thank you, feel free to con- 
tact me. 

Darcy Morrow 
(906) 298-1888 
dmorrow@ saulttribe .net 
P.O. Box 441, Manistique, MI 
49854 


seen for years; 

• Concerned about the number 

and type of providers in 
each facility; MDs versus 
PAs; 

• Elders can’t get in for 

appointments now 

• Transportation is a challenge 

for our elders, especially in 
the rural communities; 

• Survey their unmet health 

needs; 

• Can be a life or death situa- 

tion for some of our elders, 
identify our frail elders; 

• The ability for elders to 

access a primary care pro- 
vider in the community they 
identify as home is import- 
ant; 

• Services must be available, 

which can be accessed in a 
timely manner; 

• Most elders don’t have just 

routine medical needs , they 
must be able to have suffi- 
cient health care access at 
all times; 

• We are putting undue emo- 

tional worries on our elders; 

• An elder told me she is on 

over 20 medications and has 
many medical and mobility 
issues. Her words were cut 
off her meds and she will 
die. 

I look forward to the Health 
Division staff bringing the 
requested options and cost 
(including theirs) back to a 
workshop for further discussion. 
We need to effectively address 
this challenge. Elders are one of 
the most valuable resources our 
tribe has. 

Please contact me by calling 
(906) 203-2471 or dchase@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Thank you, 

Denise Chase, vice-chair 


Moving? 

Tribal members 
remember to call 
1-800-251-6597 or 
email enrollment® 
saulttribe.net when 
you move. 


needed for upcoming pharmacy regs 
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The separation of officiating authority is vital 



Jennifer McLeod, 


Director, Unit I 

Aaniin Anishnaabek, 

Last month, I spoke to you 
about the need to have our day- 
to-day operations handled by an 
employee, rather than an elect- 
ed official. Currently, the top 
administrator of the tribe, who 
has the delegated authority from 
the board of directors to run the 
day-to-day operations (aka CEO 
duties) of our tribal government 
and enterprises is the chairman. I 
have worked hard to demonstrate 
why this is so important, and 
have refrained from using our 
current chairman as an example 
of why it is vital to follow the 
vote of our people, and sepa- 
rate those powers. However, his 
behavior does prove my point. 

I fear that the current chair- 
man’s actions and behaviors as 
the “day-to-day” administrator 
are so egregious, and so com- 
pletely unacceptable, that had he 
truly been an employee instead of 
an elected official, I am confident 
that he would have already been 
terminated. I will give you two 
examples: Recently, the chairman 
of our tribe publicly vilified in 
social media a current employ- 
ee. This employee is under the 
chairman’s chain of command, 
and was called out by name, and 
accused of committing crimi- 
nal acts. Did I mention that this 
employee has been found not 
guilty in a court of law? There 
are many opinions about this 
case, and I truly appreciate the 
raw feelings of many who feel 
justice may not have been served. 
HOWEVER, any supervisor, 
working for our tribe, should 
certainly face serious disciplinary 
action, up to and including ter- 
mination for publishing in social 
media a subordinate employee’s 
name, and the details of what 
he was accused of. Yes, I under- 
stand that the court information 
could possibly be found in the 
public records, but my point is 
the unprofessional conduct of the 
chairman. He is the accused’s top 
chain of command supervisor, 
and the fact is that nothing can 
be done to the chairman under 
tribal employee policy because, 
THE CHAIRMAN IS NOT AN 
EMPLOYEE. All of our employ- 
ees deserve to work in an appro- 
priate environment, free from fear 
of retaliations. 

Another example: The chair- 
man has directed staff to not 
attend an official committee 
meeting with board members, 
thus forcing the meeting to not 
take place. If an employee with 
CEO duties had directed an 
employee to not attend a legiti- 
mate, planned in advanced board 
of directors committee meeting, 

I am again confident that disci- 


plinary action would have been 
pursued. But again, the chairman 
is NOT an employee. Failure by 
an employee to follow a direct 
order of the chairperson could 
result in termination. 

These are but small instances 
where the behavior of the chair- 
man acting as the day-to-day 
administrator (CEO duties) are 
detrimental to the health of our 
tribe, and provide perfect exam- 
ples of why the separation needs 
to occur. 

I still hold that as a matter of 
principal, and sound business 
practice, we must put our tribe 
into a position of operational 
strength by following the WILL 
OF THE PEOPLE, and separating 
the duties of the chairman of the 
tribe from the CEO. Our people 
voted for this separation! Our 
failure to do this is hurting our 
tribe. The day-to-day operation 
of the tribe needs someone there 
on a day to day basis. This is not 
happening. 

The chairman is traveling, 
doing his chairman job, and 
is gone a large percent of the 
time. I have often said that he 
is doing THAT job rather well. 
Unfortunately, our government 
operations and enterprises need to 
be handled on a day-to-day basis, 
and by an EMPLOYEE (who can 
be held immediately account- 
able), not a POLITICIAN (who is 
accountable every four years). 

Our tribe needs stability. The 
daily operation of our tribal gov- 
ernment needs to be consistent 
from one election to another, and 
not subject to an upheaval every 
four years. I have brought the 
following resolutions to a board 
of directors workshop, and I will 
soon be putting it on the agenda 
for a vote by the board. It is the 
will of the people. As I said last 
month, be prepared, you will hear 
our current chairman accuse me 
of “stripping away the power 
of the chairman,” and lots of 
personal attacks against me, and 
whoever supports this move. But, 
we’ve been there before, and I 
know that our people recognize 
it for what it is. . . high drama and 
politics. 

RESOLUTION NO: 


RESCINDING 
RESOLUTION 2012-146 
LIMITED DELEGATION 
OF AUTHORITY TO THE 
CHAIRPERSON 

WHEREAS, on March 20, 
2010, the Tribe held a Secretarial 
election to amend its Constitution 
and Bylaws; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to that 
election, the members of the 
Tribe amended Article II, Section 
1 of the Bylaws entitled Duties 
of Officers by deleting language 
that had directed the Chairperson 
to “perform all duties consistent 
with the office as chief executive 
officer of the tribe;” and 
WHEREAS , as so amend- 
ed, Article II, Section 1 of the 
Bylaws now provides that the 
duties of the chairperson are to 
“preside over all meetings of the 
board of directors and exercise 
any other lawful authority del- 
egated the chairperson by the 
board of directors” and to “vote 
only in the case of a tie unless 
otherwise provided by the tribe’s 
constitution and bylaws”; and 
WHEREAS, Article IV of the 


Constitution provides that “[t]he 
governing body of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
shall consist of a board of direc- 
tors”; and 

WHEREAS, the effect of the 
amendment approved by the 
Secretarial election is to con- 
firm that the authority to direct 
the operations of the Tribe is 
not vested independently in the 
office of the Chairperson but, 
rather, in the Board of Directors 
as provided in Article VII of the 
Constitution; and 

WHEREAS, Article VII, 
Section 1 of the Constitution 
assigns specific authority to the 
Board of Directors including 
the authority to “negotiate and 
consult with the Federal, State, 
and local governments”; “expend 
funds for the public purposes of 
the tribe”; “adopt resolutions, 
ordinances and a code” on vari- 
ous subjects within the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribe; “manage, lease, 
sell, acquire or otherwise deal 
with tribal lands ... or other tribal 
assets”; and to “manage any and 
all economic affairs and enter- 
prises of the tribe”; and 

WHEREAS, Article VII, 
Section l(n) of the Constitution 
expressly authorizes the Board 
of Directors to delegate powers 
and authority to a subordinate 
tribal officer, board, committee, 
or group, “reserving the right to 
review any action taken by virtue 
of such delegated power or to 
cancel any delegation;” and 

WHEREAS, it is necessary 
to the efficient operation of the 
Tribe’s governmental and busi- 
ness operations that a single 
person be delegated the authority 
to serve as the policy representa- 
tive of the Board and to manage 
the day to day operations of the 
Tribe, subject to the authority of 
the Board of Directors to review 
and approve, modify, or rescind 
any such action and in further- 
ance of that Resolution No: 2012- 
146 was adopted on July 13, 
2012, authorizing the Chairperson 
to perform duties generally con- 
sistent with the role of a chief 
executive officer; and 

WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors has determined that it 
is required to honor the March 
20, 2010, amendment to the 
Constitution and Bylaws and 
desires to repeal the authori- 
zation given the office of the 
Chairperson in Resolution No: 
2012-146 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, that the Board 
of Directors hereby rescinds 
Resolution No: 2012-146. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Directors acknowledges those 
powers inherent in the office of 
the Chairperson such as serving 
as the spokesperson for the Tribe 
on issues requiring a singular 
voice and carrying out those 
duties specifically assigned in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

Be it finally resolved that all 
organizational charts, employ- 
ee policies shall be amended to 
reflect the reassignment of duties 
herein. 

RESOLUTION NO: 


CHANGE OF DUTIES- 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
FOR INTERNAL SERVICES 

WHEREAS, on March 20, 


2010, the Tribe held a Secretarial 
election to amend its Constitution 
and Bylaws; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to that 
election, the members of the 
Tribe amended Article II, Section 
1 of the Bylaws entitled Duties 
of Officers by deleting language 
that had directed the Chairperson 
to “perform all duties consistent 
with the office as chief executive 
officer of the tribe;” and 
WHEREAS , as so amend- 
ed, Article II, Section 1 of the 
Bylaws now provides that the 
duties of the chairperson are to 
“preside over all meetings of the 
board of directors and exercise 
any other lawful authority del- 
egated the chairperson by the 
board of directors” and to “vote 
only in the case of a tie unless 
otherwise provided by the tribe’s 
constitution and bylaws”; and 
WHEREAS, Article IV of the 
Constitution provides that “[t]he 
governing body of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
shall consist of a board of direc- 
tors”; and 

WHEREAS, the effect of the 
amendment approved by the 
Secretarial election is to con- 
firm that the authority to direct 
the operations of the Tribe is 
not vested independently in the 
office of the Chairperson but, 
rather, in the Board of Directors 
as provided in Article VII of the 
Constitution; and 

WHEREAS, Article VII, 
Section 1 of the Constitution 
assigns specific authority to the 
Board of Directors including 
the authority to “negotiate and 
consult with the Federal, State, 
and local governments”; “expend 
funds for the public purposes of 
the tribe”; “adopt resolutions, 
ordinances and a code” on vari- 
ous subjects within the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribe; “manage, lease, 
sell, acquire or otherwise deal 
with tribal lands ... or other tribal 
assets”; and to “manage any and 
all economic affairs and enter- 
prises of the tribe”; and 
WHEREAS, Article VII, 
Section l(n) of the Constitution 
expressly authorizes the Board 
of Directors to delegate powers 
and authority to a subordinate 
tribal officer, board, committee, 
or group, “reserving the right to 
review any action taken by virtue 
of such delegated power or to 
cancel any delegation;” and 
WHEREAS, it is necessary 
to the efficient operation of the 
Tribe’s governmental and busi- 
ness operations that a single 
person be delegated the authority 
to serve as the policy representa- 
tive of the Board and to manage 
the day to day operations of the 
Tribe, subject to the authority of 
the Board of Directors to review 
and approve, modify, or rescind 
any such action and in further- 
ance of that Resolution No: 2012- 
146 was adopted on July 13, 

2012, authorizing the Chairperson 
to perform duties generally con- 
sistent with the role of a chief 
executive officer; and 

WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors has determined that it 
is required to honor the March 
20, 2010, amendment to the 
Constitution and Bylaws and 
desires to repeal the authori- 
zation given the office of the 
Chairperson in Resolution No: 
2012-146 by herein redistributing 


those duties generally adminis- 
tered by a chief executive officer 
as identified below. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE 
IT RESOLVED, that the Board 
of Directors declares that until 
ordered otherwise by the Board 
of Directors, the Executive 
Director for Internal Services 
shall, in addition to exiting duties 
contained in the position’s job 
description, perform the follow- 
ing duties: 

1 . Subject to the provisions 
of paragraphs 2 below, the 
Executive Director of Internal 
Services is authorized and direct- 
ed to manage and direct the day 
to day operations of the Tribe 
including but not limited to the 
following; guiding and directing 
tribal governmental and business 
operations to ensure operational 
efficiency, quality, service, and 
cost-effective management of 
resources and performing all 
administrative and management 
functions required to be per- 
formed pursuant to the current 
organizational chart; and 

2. In the exercise of the 
authority delegated to the 
Executive Director of Internal 
Services by the Board of 
Directors in paragraph 1 , the 
Executive Director of Internal 
Services shall consult with and 
shall be subject to the direc- 
tion and review of the Board 
of Directors consistent with 
Article VII, Section l(n) of the 
Constitution. All actions taken 
by the Executive Director of 
Internal Services pursuant to 
this delegated authority shall be 
subject to the authority of the 
Board of Directors and the Board 
may review, approve, modify, 

or rescind any such action. The 
Executive Director of Internal 
Services shall report to the Board 
of Directors at each regularly 
scheduled board workshop and 
shall provide an update of any 
activities, issues, decisions, or 
other matters requiring the atten- 
tion of the board. In the event that 
the Executive Director of Internal 
Services is unable to attend any 
such workshop, the Executive 
Director of Internal Services shall 
assign a designee to provide that 
report. 

3. All organizational charts, 
job descriptions and personnel 
policies shall be amended to 
reflect the reassignment of duties 
herein. 

GOOD NEWS! 

Thanks largely in part to the 
hard work of Director Hoffman, 
and to the unanimous votes of 
support from the tribal board 
of directors, the JKL Baweting 
School is on its way to having a 
new GYMNASIUM! In a school 
of nearly 500 students, the exist- 
ing gym is rated for merely 53 ! It 
is an exciting time and things are 
moving forward quickly. I wish to 
thank everyone who is involved 
with this project, especially 
Director Hoffman, the charter 
school board, and my colleagues 
on the board of directors. I can 
hardly wait for the day when the 
kids come busting through the 
gym doors for the first time! 
RUMOR CONTROL 

There has been a persistent 
rumor floating around that I have 
never been a certified teacher. To 
set the record straight, I obtained 
See “McLeod” page 27 
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Director Sorenson: Consistency is a must! 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


At the July 7 meeting, the 
board passed a resolution to 
amend Tribal Code Chp. 21: 
Marriage Ordinance. The chang- 
es were that a tribal member no 
longer needs a state of Michigan 
license to marry and marriage is 
between two persons instead of a 
man and woman. 

The board voted to establish 
a 2015 budget for the Epoufette 
Harbor with the grant award 
of $601,972.85 from the Great 
Lakes Fishery Trust. This will 
allow the tribe to move forward 
with the work to make this 
dock a place for our fisherman 
to launch into Lake Michigan, 
which is badly needed. 

The Wequayoc Cemetery 
policy was also passed. There 
will be no fees for burial plots. 
Eligibility for burial is enrolled 
members of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians and 
their immediate family members, 
any other person who has family 
members already buried there, 
and repatriated human remains. 
For the complete policy please 
see saulttribe.com 

There will be an honoring 
our veterans ceremony at the 
Wequayoc Cemetery on Aug. 3 
at 3 p.m. to honor those veterans 
buried there. 

At the July 21 meeting, the 
board voted to go forward with 
building a gymnasium for the 
JKL Bahweting School. This will 
allow for the children to have a 
place to play when the weather 
is bad instead of having to be 
bussed to the Big Bear. This will 
also increase the size of the caf- 


Gravelle 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Hello, during our last board 
meeting we received a removal 
petition from the membership. 
The board voted to send it out for 
external legal review. This would 
remove any of the internal pol- 


eteria. The cost of the project is 
not to exceed $1.2 million with 
the loan to be repaid with the 
lease payments the tribe charges 
the school. 

It has been about a year- 
long process but everything 
is finally set to move forward 
with building bathrooms at the 
Hessel powwow grounds. The 
tribe received a $10,000 grant 
from IHS and we will be paying 
$6,835 out of tribal support. 

The board also voted to spend 
$8,475 on repairs and mainte- 
nance to these grounds. With 
that vote, there will be $16,340 
spent on the Sault grounds and 
$5 ,000 was added to spend on 
the Munising old tribal center 
grounds for their powwow. 

The board also passed a bud- 
get for $13,000 to have a new 
well at the site of the Wequayoc 
home. The tribe received a 
$10,000 grant from IHS for this 
and will need to spend $3 ,000 
out of tribal support. Hopefully 
once the well is replaced, we can 
move forward with utilizing that 
property for cultural uses . 

The health center advised the 
board of its plan for succession. 
The Health Division director 
will be retiring within the next 
year and other vital positions as 
well in the near future. All of our 
divisions and enterprises need 
to consider succession planning 
for the future benefit of the tribe. 
There were two votes taken at 
the July 21 meeting on whether 
to allow for an assistant health 
director position to be added and 
posted. The position was put 
in its 2016 budget and even if 
the board voted “no,” the posi- 
tion probably would have went 
through later unless the board 
voted “no” on the whole budget. 
The first vote failed on hiring an 
assistant health director. After 
closed session, it was brought 
back for another vote and ended 
in a tie with the chair breaking 
the tie to hire that position. The 
position will be added to the 
list of key employees and will 
need seven votes of the board to 
hire and fire that person. I voted 
“no” on both votes because, as 
I said at the meeting, I think we 
are better off to post the health 
director position because it will 


itics that may occur during this 
review and lets the public know 
this an unbiased opinion that is 
being submitted for board action. 

The JKL School Board and 
JKL Fiduciary are moving for- 
ward with plans to build a new 
gym facility for the JKL School. 
We have been working closely 
with the JKL School Board based 
on a survey it completed. A new 
gym was the number one priority. 
The gym the school has now is 
not sufficient for the number of 
students who attend the school. 
This could promote healthier 
programs that would be readily 
available to the students right on 
campus and eliminate the need 
to bus students to the Big Bear 
for gym class. This would also 
encourage more students to stay 
for middle school because they 
will have the facility to promote 


takes months to find someone 
and get them through the hiring 
process. The current health direc- 
tor would then be able to train 
the incoming director because 
there is no guarantee the assis- 
tant will become the director and 
then the new director could have 
input on who their assistant will 
be. You will hear all kinds of 
B.S. about why people voted the 
way they did as the vote is criti- 
cized. The chair threw a tantrum 
to make sure there was another 
vote. 

At the July 7 meeting, Linda 
Knowling submitted a removal 
petition on Director Glyptis . 

The petitions were given to our 
executive secretary, Joanne Carr, 
and she gave copies to the tribal 
registrar, Julie Salo. Julie veri- 
fied the petitions and the board 
was sent copies of the petitions. 
The board had 15 days to hold 
a public meeting to determine 
whether the petition, on its face, 
appears to meet the criteria of 
Tribal Code Chp. 16. 

The July 21 meeting was 
within the 15 days so the 
board had to take action. Linda 
Knowling was allowed to present 
evidence at this meeting. She 
read the charges and statements 
from the police report and the 
court reports. The board then 
had the option to request the 
opinion of the legal department 
or outside counsel on the facial 
sufficiency of the petition. The 
board voted 6-5 to have an out- 
side legal opinion. I voted “no” 
because we have had several 
investigations that have been 
conducted by our general coun- 
sel and when the petitions came 
forward on Director Hollowell 
last year, the general counsel 
advised the board. 

The board can dismiss the 
petition if it is facially insuf- 
ficient or they can decide that 
there is support for probable 
cause and set the date, time and 
place for an initial hearing and 
select a hearing officer and the 
hearing board, which is three 
outside attorneys who have no 
involvement with tribe, rela- 
tionships with a member of the 
board or the petitioner and have 
never provided advice to the 
board in any capacity. 


JKL team sports. 

As a grantee of the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health and Good 
Health and Wellness in Indian 
Country grants, the tribe works 
within the communities of the 
Eastern Upper Peninsula on pol- 
icy, systems and environmental 
change, to reduce commercial 
tobacco use and increase access 
to physical activity, nutritious 
foods, and smoke-free environ- 
ments. 

Sault Tribe Community 
Health will host the “UP4Health 
Summit,” its third conference on 
Mackinac Island at Mission Point 
Resort, Sept. 14-16. This summit 
will provide information, guid- 
ance and technical assistance to 
communities and others interested 
in promoting health and wellness 


During the meeting the board 
heard from many members from 
Unit V that were very upset that 
there were no signatures from 
their unit. They felt that they 
elected the person and nobody 
else should be able to vote them 
out. During the Hollo well pro- 
cess, we were told by our gen- 
eral counsel that once you take 
the oath of office you represent 
the entire tribe and that a person 
maybe very well supported in 
their unit and the members may 
be too close to the situation to be 
able to make that decision. 

The problem I have is that 
no matter what board member 
is subject to the removal pro- 
cess, the process should remain 
the same. During last year’s 
removal, the chair called a spe- 
cial meeting to remove Director 
Hollo well, had a reporter from 
the Sault Evening News in the 
audience, had radio ads, etc. She 
was never given due process. 
Nobody should be treated this 
way. There needs to be consis- 
tency and not choosing sides. 

There have been invitations 
to the board to send directors to 
meetings and nominations for 
committees or boards. Some 
board members have sent emails 
asking to be considered and are 
scoffed at because they don’t see 
eye to eye with the chair. This 
is about the best interest of the 
tribe, not who you like or don’t 
like. This prompted me to send 
a reply to the chair because he 
was acting like a high school 
drama queen. The chair turned 
around and posted on Facebook 
I called him a “queen.” When 
asked by members to supply the 
email, it was deferred to a later 
date and then never did appear. 
All I can say is how many 
men do you know who post on 
Facebook that “so and so called 
me a name.” I hate to waste 
my breathe or paper space but 
wanted to set the record straight 
on what I really said. After the 
July 21 meeting, myself and two 
directors carpooled to the meet- 
ing and he took a picture of me 
coming out of a gas station and 
put it on Facebook accusing us 
of voting the same because we 
rode together. This behavior is 
stalking and needs to stop. I will 


in schools, worksites and commu- 
nities, enabling healthy choices 
and environments. For more 
information, please call Sault 
Tribe Community Health at (906) 
632-5210. 

Further, board member DJ 
Hoffman, submitted a request 
for an Economic Development 
Capacity (EDC) Building grant 
which will fund an EDC position 
and staffing. Our goal is to sup- 
port diversification of businesses 
to help support our tribe into the 
future. Thank you for taking the 
initiative to get this project roll- 
ing. It has been left on the back 
burner for too long. 

If you have any questions or 
comments you can contact me at 
(906) 203-6083 or at kkgravelle@ 
saulttribe.net. 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


continue to fight for what is right 
even under these circumstances . 

I would like to thank Jeff 
Holt, Jake Sillers, Tamara Roche 
and Jessica Dumback for their 
hard work on this year’s Sault 
Tribe Golf Scholarship fund- 
raiser. This event usually raises 
about $70,000. 

I would like to wish all the 
high school seniors who will be 
leaving for college the best of 
luck. You are making your par- 
ents and tribe proud for taking 
the next step to self-sufficiency; 
study hard so you have choices 
and better opportunities. 

The Rendezvous of the Straits 
PowWow will be held at the 
Father Marquette grounds in 
St.Ignace on Aug. 22 and 23. 

I welcome comments or con- 
cerns at bsorenson@saulttribe. 
net, bridgett91@yahoo.com or 
(906) 430-0536. 

From “McLeod,” 
page 26 

my undergraduate degree in 
Elementary Education from 
Ferris State University, gradu- 
ating summa cum laude, with a 
4.0 GPA. I did take, and passed, 
the state of Michigan test for 
teacher certification. My permit is 
under “Jennifer McLeod Tyson, 
Elementary K-5 all subjects” 

(K-8 All Subjects Self Contained 
Classroom). I have renewed my 
permit once, however since I 
am working as a board member, 
instead of a teacher, I did not 
renew this year. According to the 
Michigan State Department of 
Education, I can renew whenever 
I choose, should I elect to return 
to the classroom. As an aside, I 
also have Master’s degree classes 
in School Administration. 

OUR YOUTH 

I met with a young woman 
(just 17 years old!), and together 
we are going to hold a talking 
circle for the youth so they can 
tell me what is in their heart. 

They have much to share and 
I believe in them. Also, I will 
begin culture/language classes 
for young people, and eventually 
the youth will be the teachers. . . 
not me. They can DO THIS ! I 
turned instruction over to stu- 
dents many times when I was 
still in the classroom, and it is an 
extraordinary learning experience 
for them. I am very excited to be 
back working with young people 
again! 

CHI-MIIGWECH 

I want to send out a heartfelt 
chi-miigwech to two women I 
have had the pleasure of work- 
ing with over the past three 
years: Angeline Bulley and Tara 
McKelvie. You have both been a 
blessing to me, and to our tribe. 
Your hard work and dedication 
is acknowledged and will be 
missed. I wish you both the best 
as you embark on your new 
paths. 

And, finally, miigwech to 
all who have contacted me, and 
shared your thoughts and per- 
spectives. Working together, we 
will be strong. 

Anishinaabe gagige 
(Anishinaabe for always) 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151 

JmcLeodl@saulttribe.net or 
j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com 
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Payment on list of White House nominees 


By Rick Smith 

SAULT STE. MARIE - 
President Barack Obama recently 
announced the selection of seven 
nominees for key administra- 
tion posts. The chairperson of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors, Aaron Payment, is 
among them. 

“I am confident that these 
experienced and hardworking 
individuals will help us tackle 
the important challenges facing 
America, and I am grateful for 
their service,” said Obama in an 
Aug. 26 announcement. “I look 
forward to working with them.” 

Payment is appointed to mem- 
bership on the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education. 
According to the U.S. Department 
of Education, the council consists 



Photo courtesy the White House 


Tribal Chairperson Aaron Payment 
U.S. President Obama at the White 
House. 

of 15 American Indians appoint- 
ed by the president from lists of 
nominees furnished by Indian 
tribes and organizations. Council 
members serve as special govern- 


ment employees to provide advice 
and recommendations to the 
U.S. Secretary of Education. The 
council receives travel expenses 
to attend two meetings each year, 
but an appointed designated fed- 
eral official for the council may 
call other meetings and at least 
eight members must attend to 
constitute a quorum. 

Payment indicated an appoint- 
ment would not have expiration 
and the council meets once a year 
in person in Washington, D.C., 
along with a few other times in 
conference calls and hearings 
are conducted from time to time 
throughout the country. He noted 
his nomination came after his 
involvement in sessions with the 
U.S. Department of Education 
and the U.S. Department of 
the Interior Bureau of Indian 


Education (BIE) on reforming the 
BIE. 

When the vacancy came up, 
the National Congress of Indian 
Affairs made the nomination as 
Payment serves on the NCAI 
Human Resources Committee and 
Education Subcommittee. 

Reflecting on the task of the 
council and responsibility of 
council members, Payment said, 
“The position directly advises 
the Secretary of Education on 
issues affecting Indian Education 
like Title VII Indian education 
funding, Johnson O’Malley and 
Impact Aid. While 8 percent 
of Indian education is managed 
though the BIE, 92 percent of 
Indian children attend public 
schools. Real systemic change 
needs to focus not only on those 
programs and initiatives under the 


auspices of the BIE, but also for 
the mass majority of Indian chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

Payment, 50, also serves as 
National Congress of American 
Indians Executive Board 
Secretary and Midwest Vice 
President, Midwest Alliance of 
Sovereign Tribes Vice President, 
on the Health and Human 
Services Secretary’s Tribal 
Advisory Board and the Levin 
Center Advisory Board at Wayne 
State University, as well as, 
involvement with the President’s 
My Brothers Keeper Initiative 
and Generations Indigenous. 

Along with serving as the 
chairperson of the tribe’s board 
of directors since 2012, Payment 
served on the Sault Tribe Board 
of Directors From 1996 to 2004 
See, “Payment,” Page 3 


Tribal elder Fannie Aslin going strong at 93 


By Brenda Austin 

Petite and soft-spoken, Fannie 
Aslin is 93 and still taking care 
of herself and her two small 
dogs, living in tribal housing in 
Newberry. Sitting at her kitch- 
en table with her dogs around 
her, she reminisced about her 


still alive today. 

Every Sunday, when she was 
a child, the family visited her 
grandmother’s house where a 
scoop or two of ice cream was 
always waiting for them. “My 
grandma made the best donuts 
and my aunt made cookies. So we 


always had something sweet to 
eat,” she said. Her grandmother 
lived on a farm, and when they 
stayed overnight for a visit she 
remembers her sisters and brother 
and herself sharing one bedroom 
with four beds. Her grandfather 
passed away when she was about 


3 , and she remembers her grand- 
mother once setting the grass on 
fire to make it go green and acci- 
dently catching the barn on fire. 
With no fire trucks, she said, the 
barn just burned down. 

The family didn’t have indoor 
plumbing until the late ’40s, 


when Fannie was about 17. Other 
memories that came to mind 
included pumping water for 
washing, using an icehouse at the 
farm for food storage, and mak- 
ing their own dandelion wine and 
beer. She said they also used 

See “Fannie,” page 13 


life and how the tribe has been 
there offering help and support 
throughout the years. 

Although she is very indepen- 
dent, she recently decided to give 
up driving due to nerve damage 
in one of her feet. Since then, her 
daughter, Roberta Chippewa, who 
lives nearby, takes her shopping 
and to any appointments she 
might have. 

Fannie was born in a logging 
camp and is the oldest of six 
children (four boys and two girls) 
born to parents Frank Maddix 
and Caroline DeRusha. Because 
she wasn’t born in a hospital, her 
mother had to testify that Fannie 
was her daughter in order to get 
her a birth certificate. 

Of the six siblings, four are 



Photo by Brenda Austin 

Fannie Aslin with her dog Ladybug 
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Assistant Executive Director Sought 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians seeks qualified applicants to fill 
fhe position of Assistant Membership and 
Internal Services Executive Director. 

The Assistant Membership and Internal 
Services Executive Director assists with 
overall administration of governmenfal 
services activifies fo ensure fribal sfaff and 
resources are aligned with the mission 
and goals of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

The position is responsible for providing 
oversight and guidance on special proj- 
ects as directed. The position is responsi- 
ble for building and maintaining mutually 


supportive relationships with internal and 
external stakeholders. 

A qualified candidate will possess a Bach- 
elor's Degree in Public or Business Admin- 
istration. Minimum of 5 years of experi- 
ence in fiscal and program managemenf 
and working with federal grants and 
contracts is required. Minimum of 5 years 
of supervisory experience is required. 

Direct Inquiries to: 

Sault Tribe Human Resource Department 
2186 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 
(906) 635-7032 

Or apply online: www.saulttribe.com 


Economic Development Director Sought 

The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa In- short-term economic and community 


dians seeks to fill the position of Economic 
Development Director. 

The Economic Development Director 
performs advanced professional work 
leading and promofing the business and 
economic development interest for the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indi- 
ans. This position will include supervision 
of all enterprises excluding casino opera- 
tions. 

The position will be responsible for devel- 
oping strategies to enhance, create and 
build the Tribe's economic development 
and revenue diversification activities, 
including the complex analysis of data re- 
lated to planning, financing, tax incentive 
packaging, marketing and business assis- 
tance programming. The position would 
be responsible for developing long- and 


development goals. 

Qualified applicants must possess at mini- 
mum: Bachelor's Degree required, prefer- 
ably with specialization in economic and 
community development or a related 
field. A Master's Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration, Public Administration, Public 
Policy, or Economics is desirable; or, an 
equivalent combination of educafion 
and experience is acceptable. Mini- 
mum of 5 years of business, economic or 
community development, experience is 
required. 

Direct Inquiries to: 

Sault Tribe Human Resource Department 
2186 Shunk Road 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 
(906) 635-7032 

Or apply online: www.saulttribe.com 
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Secretary of Commerce highlights diversifying 
tribal economies in Indian country 


By Brenda Austin 

U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
Penny Pritzker visited the Upper 
Peninsula (U.P.) and met with 
Native American leaders and stu- 
dents the end of July to discuss 
how the government can help 
tribes further empower them- 
selves to create a stronger more 
diverse economic future. 

Pritzker said the Department 
actively seeks to partner with 
Indian country by offering 
programs aimed at expanding 
trade and investment, promoting 
tourism, growing Native-owned 
businesses, diversifying tribal 
economies and preparing the next 
generation for leadership and 
success through education and 
training. 

The Secretary’s trip included 
a meeting with officials from 
four tribes, including the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians chairperson Aaron 
Payment, Unit II Representative 
Catherine Hollowell and Inter- 
Tribal Council of Michigan Inc. 
representative and Unit I board 
member DJ Hoffman. 

Pritzker also toured the Great 


Lakes Composites Institute 
owned by the Bay Mills Indian 
Community (BMIC) and con- 
structed with funding from the 
Commerce Department and Bay 
Mills Community College where 
an investment by the Commerce 
Department in broadband tech- 
nology has allowed the college 
to reach students beyond its local 
community. 

She also took time to speak 
with Sault Tribe and BMIC high 
school and college students about 
their aspirations and how they 
felt the federal government could 
help them reach their goals. 

“It was great to talk with 
the students about their aspira- 
tions and the vision they have 
for themselves; whether it’s to 
be a veterinarian or a Marine, 
a photographer for National 
Geographic, or an animator or 
lawyer, artist or baker,” she said. 
“We are very focused on skilled 
workforce training and making 
sure the skills that young people 
are getting match the needs of 
their communities. So it was a 
really robust conversation with a 
wide range of folks.” 



Pritzker said there was quite a 
bit of interest in the census and 
making sure that the census is 
getting an accurate count of the 
population of Native communi- 
ties. “One of the things in our 
trust responsibility as the federal 
government certainly begins with 
making sure that we get the cen- 
sus right, because that is so much 
of the foundation of funding and 
support for these communities,” 
she said. 

Pritzker said they talked 
about economic development 
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St. Ignace 
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( 906 ) 484-2727 


Marquette 
( 906 ) 225-1616 


grants and planning, and she was 
impressed with the businesslike 
nature of the leadership of the 
tribes that she met with, and their 
focus on wanting to diversify 
their economy and thinking of 
places where the federal govern- 
ment could help bridge a gap. 
One of the concerns she heard in 
the UP. from tribal and business 
leaders is that too much of their 
economics is dependent on the 
tourism industry. 

According to Pritzker, tribes 
were also very interested in the 
Commerce Department’s U.S. 
Export Assistance Centers, which 
are entities located in the U.S. 
and Pritzker said she believes 
there are four in Michigan. 

Their job is to help companies 
that have products they want to 
export figure out where in the 
world those products are compet- 
itive. The Commerce Department 
also has foreign commercial 
service officers in about 75 coun- 
tries around the world that help 
companies navigate their local 
economies. 

“One of the examples of 
the work we have done with 
Native stakeholders includes 
a long-standing memorandum 
of understanding with the San 
Manuel Band of Mission Indians 
to attract tourism and sales from 
abroad,” she said. “That would 


be an example of the kind of 
role we could play. We could 
also help companies if they have 
products they want to export by 
giving them assistance as to what 
markets to approach and how to 
navigate once they are in those 
markets.” 

Some of the services avail- 
able through the Department of 
Commerce include: the Minority 
Business Development Agency, 
which has six business devel- 
opment centers in high Native 
population areas to spur growth 
and job creation; the Economic 
Development Administration, 
which has provided nearly $48 
million in assistance to tribes 
for infrastructure projects and 
planning; and the National 
Telecommunications and 
Information Administration, 
which has delivered about $ 1 bil- 
lion in broadband grants to tribes. 

The Secretary said the 
Commerce Department has made 
a strong commitment to partner- 
ing with Native American leaders 
to help create jobs and opportuni- 
ties that will promote strong and 
sustainable economies in Indian 
country and elsewhere. 

For more information, visit the 
Commerce Department’s Native 
American Affairs website at: 
http://www.commerce .gov/os/ 
olia/native-american-affairs . 


Melanie O'Brien new 
NAGPRA manager 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. National Park 
Service (NPS) announced the 
selection of Melanie O’Brien as 
the new manager of the National 
American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) 
Program. Since 1990, the 
NAGPRA Program helps return 
ancestral remains and artifacts 
held by federally funded agen- 
cies and institutions to American 
Indian tribes. The law is admin- 
istered by the NPS as a compo- 
nent of the U.S. Department of 
the Interior, which is vested with 
the responsibilities in imple- 
menting the law. 

O’Brien joined NPS as a 
NAGPRA Program officer in 
January of 2012. Among a roster 
of other duties, she served as a 
technical advisor and primary 
contact for tribes, museums and 
federal agencies. She also wrote, 
edited, collaborated and pre- 
pared about 200 items for pub- 
lication in the Federal Register 
every year. Further, she pre- 
sented complex regulations into 
plain language for brochures and 
other documents and materials. 

She coordinated and pre- 
sented NAGPRA outreach and 
training to NAGPRA programs 
to over 600 people every year in 
addition to developing presen- 
tations for webinars, teleconfer- 
ences and conferences. 

Before joining the NPS, 
O’Brien was an adjunct pro- 
fessor of humanities at Strayer 
University at the Washington, 
D.C., campus for nearly seven 
years. She worked for about four 


years as docent, curator, archi- 
vist, author and manager for 
museum programs in Illinois and 
Washington, D.C. 

“I’m excited to lead the 
National NAGPRA Program 
and hope to raise the level of 
productive discourse about 
NAGPRA and to support the 
many people who are working 
so diligently to implement the 
letter and the spirit of the law,” 
O’Brien said in an announce- 
ment. “I look forward to con- 
tinuing to build productive and 
supportive relationships with all 
NAGPRA constituents.” 

According to the NPS, 
O’Brien has experience in 
American Inian public policy 
through nine years of conducting 
research for the Department of 
the Interior and the Department 
of Justice and has a master’s 
degree from Loyola University 
Chicago and a bachelor’s from 
Carleton College in Minnesota. 

LSSU seeks Upward 
Bound services 
coordinator 

Lake Superior State University 
seeks qualified applicants for the 
position of services coordinator 
to work in the Upward Bound 
office. 

For a complete job posting 
and application, visit us online at 
https://jobs.lssu.edu. 

The position is open until 
filled. LSSU is an equal opportu- 
nity/affirmative action employer 
and encourages a diverse work 
force. 
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Fasting camp set 
for Oct. 1-6 


The staff of the Sault Tribe 
Traditional Medicine Program 
hosts the annual fall fasting 
camp on Oct. 1-6 at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp on Sugar 
Island. 

Fasting is one of the many 
ceremonies tribes have practiced 
for thousands of years and it 
continues today. 

In the past, community elders 
would take young people out to 
fast in order to help them find 
their direction in life. 

Today, as revival continues 
with our cultural traditions and 
ways of healing in our commu- 
nities, more Native people are 
seeking answers through the fast- 
ing ceremony. 

Fasting is for everyone. Some 


go on their first fast for guid- 
ance, help with direction in their 
lives or when becoming a young 
adult, and others do it during 
times of change, such as becom- 
ing parents , venturing into new 
careers or other life opportunities 
and changes, some fast for regu- 
lar maintenance or with a focus 
on their spiritual health. 

Reasons to fast are as many 
and personal as those who fast. 

The Traditional Medicine 
Program hosts fasting camps 
every spring and fall. To learn 
more about the camps, please 
call Tony Abramson Jr. at (906) 
632-0236, Kim Vallier at 632- 
5268 or Peggy Holappa at 632- 
0220. 


Sault Tribe jobs 


For Sault Tribe employment 
opportunities call (866) 635- 
7032, email stemployment@ 
saulttribe.net or apply online at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Governmental openings 
Sault Ste. Marie and Kincheloe 

Diabetes program manager, 
full time/regular, open until 
filled. 

Staff pharmacist, full time/ 
regular, open until filled. 

Project coordinator, full time/ 
regular, open until filled. 

Telecommunications-network 
technician I, full-time/regular, 
open until filled. 

Cook (Elder Services), part 
time/regular, open until filled. 

Inland fish and wildlife 
assessment biologist, full time/ 
regular, open until filled. 

Data analyst, full time/regu- 
lar, open until filled. 


Economic development direc- 
tor, full time/regular, open until 
filled. 

Assistant membership and 
internal services executive direc- 
tor, open until filled. 

Executive assistant/member- 
ship liaison, full time/regular, 
open until filled. 

Other communities 

Community Health nurse (St. 
Ignace), part time/regular, open 
until filled. 

Chief solo dentist 
(Manistique), full time/regular, 
open until filled. 

Dietician (St. Ignace), full 
time/regular, open until filled. 

Physician supervisor 
(Munising) , full time/regular, 
open until filled. 

Kewadin Casinos opening 
Marketing director, full time/reg- 
ular, open until filled. 


Support groups, fundraiser 


Support groups meet in Sault 
Ste. Marie — Families Against 
Narcotics (FAN) meets on the 
third Wednesdays of every month, 
5:30 p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. Marie. 

For more information, email 
chippewa@ familiesagainstnar- 
cotics.org or visit www.familie- 
sagainstnarcotics.org or www. 
facebook.com/fanchipp . 

Also look into the Prescript- 
ion Drug Abuse Support Group if 
you have experienced loss, heart- 
break or diminished relationships 
due to someone else’s use of pre- 
scription drugs. 

The group meets on the first 
and third Mondays of each 
month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Call 


Finda at (906) 440-7252 or Suzy 
at 248-3545 for more informa- 
tion. 

Third Annual Hogs for Hope 

— Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) is sponsoring a fundraising 
pig roast on Saturday, Sept. 19 
from 1-7 p.m. at the Sault Armory 
in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Tickets are $10 at the door. 
There will be pulled pork, live 
bands, silent auction, bake sale, 
pie contest and a 50/50 draw. 

Kids six and under eat free. All 
proceeds go to FAN of Chippewa 
County. 

E-mail chippewa@familie- 
sagainstnarcotics.org or visit 
www.familiesagainstnarcotics . 
org. 


Recovery Walk Sept. 24 


The 2015 Recovery Walk is 
set for Thursday, Sept. 24, from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. in Sault Ste. 
Marie from St. Isaac Jogues 
Catholic Church to the Chi 
Mukwa Community Recreation 
Center. 

This is the fifth annual walk 
sponsored by the Tribal Court 
and Sault Tribe Behavioral 
Health to increase awareness 
and understanding of mental and 
substance use disorders as well 
as to spread the message that 
behavioral health is essential to 
overall wellness. 

Prevention works, treatment 
is effective and people do 
recover from mental health and 
substance use disorders. 

Everyone is invited! The 
family event features the walk, 
craft tables for kids, games and 
prizes, motivational recovery 
speakers and a cookout. 

All participants in the 
walk meet in the parking 
lot at St. Issac Jogues, 1529 
Marquette Avenue, at 4 p.m. for 
registration. Walk begins at 5 
p.m. First 150 registrants receive 



Participants in the 2013 Recovery Walk. 


a free T-shirt. 

Anyone unable to participate 
in the walk is welcome to go 
directly to the recreation center 
at 5 p.m. 

Questions? Please Call Sault 
Tribe Behavioral Health at 635- 
6075 or Pat McKelvie at 635- 
7741. 

This event is supported by 
the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, SAMHSA, Access 
to Recovery, Tribal Court, 


Sault Tribe Behavioral Health, 
and people in and supportive 
of recovery. It is supported 
by award number 2010-AC- 
BX-0024 from the Bureau of 
Justice Assistance, Office of 
Justice Programs. The opinions, 
findings and conclusions or 
recommendations expressed 
at this event are those of the 
author(s) and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the 
Department of Justice. 


Environmental offers buckets 
for safe mercury collection 


The Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department 
received mercury collection 
buckets from the US Ecology 
and Great Fakes Restoration 
partnership for Mercury Free 
Michigan. These free buckets 
provide safe containers to 
drop off items containing mer- 
cury. At the end of September, 
these buckets will be sent for 
proper recycling of this dan- 
gerous element. 

Mercury is a toxic gas that 
can cause serious health risks 
if exposed to its fumes or high 
levels are ingested. It is highly 
recommended for the safety of 
your family and pets that you 


properly dispose of devices 
containing mercury. It is com- 
monly found in thermometers, 
old non-electric thermostats 
and gauges, such as those on 
dated medical devices. Fook 
for the silver liquid inside 
the aforementioned items to 
determine if they contain mer- 
cury or call the Environmental 
Department for help. 

If you have any items that 
contain mercury and would 
like to recycle them, these 
buckets have been provided 
at the following places across 
the tribe’s service area: 

• Sault Ste. Marie Tribal 
Health Center 


• St. Ignace Health Center 

• Manistique Tribal 
Community Health Center 

• Munising Rural Health 
Center 

• Newberry Tribal 
Community Health Center 

• Hessel Tribal Community 
Health Center 

• Escanaba Community 
Center 

• Environmental 
Department building in Sault 
Ste. Marie 

If you have any questions 
about this program or what to 
recycle, please don’t hesitate 
to call the Environmental 
Department at 632-5575. This 
program ends on Sept. 30. 


Obama appoints tribal chairperson to national council — 


From , “Payment,” Page 1 
and was deputy executive direc- 
tor/judicial branch division 
director in 2001-03. Earlier in his 
career, he taught political science 
and Native American studies 
courses and performed grant 
administration at Fake Superior 
State University. He also worked 
as a federal- state policy adminis- 
trator and assistant to the tribe’s 
executive director in the early 
1990s. At Northern Michigan 
University, Payment was a dean’s 


assistant in the Dean of Students 
Office and a minority retention 
coordinator in 1989-90. 

Payment received a Bachelor’s 
of Science and a Master’s in 
Public Administration from 
Northern Michigan University 
and is currently a doctoral candi- 
date. 

Other council member- 
ship nominees: Doreen E. 

Brown, National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education; 

Jay C. Shambaugh, Council 


of Economic Advisers; 

Joan McDonald, National 
Infrastructure Advisory Council; 
Lisa Funderburke Hoffman, 
National Museum and Library 
Services Board; Carmen Amalia 
Corrales, Presidents Commission 
on White House Fellowships and 
M. Tia Johnson is nominated for 
assistant secretary for legislative 
affairs with the U.S. Department 
of Homeland Security. 
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Bill ensures fairness for erroneously discharged vets 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
U.S. Senator Gary Peters recent- 
ly announced he introduced a 
bipartisan bill with Senators 
Steve Daines and Thom Tillis 
that would help veterans who 
may have been erroneously 
given an administrative dis- 
charge from the military, rather 
than an honorable discharge, due 
to behavior resulting from men- 
tal traumas such as post- traumat- 
ic stress disorder (PTSD) or trau- 
matic brain injury (TBI). Peters, 
who is a former lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Navy 
Reserve, previously introduced 
the Fairness for Veterans Act as 
an amendment to the National 
Defense Authorization Act in 
June. 

“Service members suffer- 
ing from mental health trauma 
should not lose access to bene- 
fits they’ve earned through their 
service, and they should receive 
fair due process when petitioning 
for an upgrade of their discharge 
status,” said Senator Peters. “I 
am proud to introduce this bipar- 
tisan legislation that supports the 
brave men and women who have 
sacrificed so much in defense of 
our nation.” 

An administrative discharge 
is often given for minor mis- 
conduct, including being late to 


formation and missing appoint- 
ments, behavior often seen in 
those suffering from PTSD, TBI, 
and other mental traumas. An 
administrative discharge means 
service members are ineligible 
for certain benefits, including 
G.I. benefits and Department 
of Veterans Affairs (VA) home 
loans. 

Senator Peters’ bill will cre- 
ate a presumption in favor of 
the veteran when petitioning 
the Secretary of Defense for 
an upgrade in discharge status 
based on medical evidence certi- 
fied by the VA. 

“Veterans who received less 
than honorable discharges while 
suffering from undiagnosed 
PTSD or TBI must be granted 
the opportunity to have their dis- 
charges reviewed in a way that 
gives full consideration to their 
mental health wounds as miti- 
gating factors. The VFW fully 
supports this legislation, and we 
thank Senator Peters for its intro- 
duction,” said Raymond Kelley, 
VFW National Legislative 
Director. 

“DAV is pleased to offer our 
support for the intent of this 
legislation that would provide 
wounded, ill and injured former 
service members with less than 
honorable discharges a more 


Tribe collaborating for 
better access to veterans 
service officers 


By Nichole Causley 

Sault Tribe health centers now 
have veterans service officers. 

The tribe partnered with the 
American Legion to provide 
service officers for outreach and 
help for veterans, widows and 
family members of veterans who 
may qualify for services. 

Application processes can 
be difficult and lengthy for 
people to navigate and service 
officers are there to help. All 
veterans and widowed spouses 
of veterans are encouraged to 
make appointments to meet with 
representatives to learn if they are 
eligible for benefits. 

To help connect veterans, 
tribal veterans, widows and 
family members of veterans, the 
Sault Tribe Health Department 
provides spaces and resources for 
accredited service officers in each 
of the tribe’s six clinics across 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
These services are free to all 
veterans. 

The American Legion hired 
two service officers, Josh 
Brewster and Theresa Castile. 
Josh Brewster is an Air Force 
veteran who previously worked 
as the Schoolcraft County 
veterans service officer. Theresa 
Castile is also an Air Force 
veteran who currently works for 
Northwoods Home Nursing. 

Ron Munro, volunteer tribal 
veteran liaison, continues to 
provide veterans outreach 
activities at community events. 

The clinics expanded data 
collection efforts aimed at getting 
a more accurate count of tribal 
veterans using the tribe’s health 
services across the U.P. and 
Michigan. Baseline data collected 
so far identifies 87 tribal veterans 


currently using one of the clinics. 

Receptionists at the clinics 
now ask clients about their 
veterans status (thank you, 
receptionists!), allowing for 
self-identification of our tribal 
veterans. 

A growing concern among 
northern Michigan tribes is that 
tribal veterans, living in rural 
areas of the U.P. are hours from 
the nearest VA facility, neither 
identified nor receiving VA 
benefits. This health concern is in 
addition to the growing concern 
about health access for tribal 
veterans, particularly those close 
to health facilities but have to 
travel three hours to be seen at a 
VA center for treatment. 

Currently, the estimated 
number of tribal veterans in 
the U.P. is estimated at 1.5 
percent (2006) of Michigan’s 
veteran population, totaling an 
estimate of 9,877 throughout 
Michigan. Michigan’s veteran 
population, according to the 
Veteran Administration website, 
is 658,469 (2014), with 9,877 of 
these veterans as tribal veterans. 

Sault Tribe health data sets 
indicates the percentage of 
veterans is higher, however it is 
also early in the data collection 
process. From January to June 
2015, 84 tribal veterans in 
the CHSDA area have been 
identified. 

For more information on 
veterans services available, please 
contact Josh Brewster at (906) 
202-3196 or Theresa Castile at 
(906) 286-3776. 

Nicole Causley is a planning 
specialist with the Sault Tribe 
Planning and Development 
Department reporting for the 
Sault Tribe Health Department. 


humane process toward dis- 
charge reviews, affording them a 
better opportunity to correct any 
administrative determinations 
in instances in which PTSD and 
TBI may have generated behav- 
ioral abnormality,” said Disabled 
American Veterans (DAV) 
National Commander Ron Hope. 


Peters has been a strong voice 
in Congress for Michigan’s 
veterans and service members. 
Earlier this year, he introduced 
legislation with Senator Joni 
Ernst that would extend for five 
years a tax credit for small busi- 
nesses that provide differential 
pay to military reservists and 


National Guard members called 
to serve on active duty. Peters 
also cosponsored the Clay Hunt 
Suicide Prevention for American 
Veterans Act, bipartisan legis- 
lation signed into the law by 
the President to improve mental 
health care and suicide preven- 
tion programs for veterans. 


Upper Peninsula county office hours for veterans seeking services 

(DAV transportation, burial 

1, benefits, trust fund applications) 

Service officers' offices are in county buildings. 

County 

Service officer 

Start hour 

End hour 

Days of week 






Chippewa 

Service officer 

8:30 a.m. 

4:30 p.m. 

(5) M-F 

Mackinac 

Service officer 

9:00 a.m. 

3:00 p.m. 

(1)W 

Luce 

Service officer 

8:00 a.m. 

4:00 p.m. 

(2) T & Thu 

Schoolcraft 

Service officer 

9:00 a.m. 

4:00 p.m. 

(3)T - Thu 

Alger 

Service officer 

8:30 a.m. 

12:00 p.m. 

(1) T 

Delta 

Counselor 

1:00 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. 

(4) M - Thu 

Marquette 

Service officer 

8:00 a.m. 

5:00 p.m. 

(5) M-F 

Dickinson 

Service officer 

8:00 a.m. 

4:30 p.m. 

(5) M-F 

Menominee 

Service officer 

8:30 a.m. 

4:30 p.m. 

(5) M-F 

Iron 

Service officer 

9:00 a.m. 

4:00 p.m. 

(2) W & Thu 

Houghton 

Service officer 

9:00 a.m. 

1:00 p.m. 

(5) M-F 

Ontonagon 

Service officer 

9:00 a.m. 

1:00 p.m. 

(DW 

Goebic 

Service officer 

8:00 a.m. 

4:00 p.m. 

(5) M-F 






In Sault Tribe's service area, two offices remain open Monday through Friday: Chippewa 

County and Marquette County, leaving five counties with limited access to veterans' services. 

To offset the access to service officers, Sault Tribe and other tribes in the Upper Peninsula of 

Michigan are working with the American Legion to provide two additional service officers in 


Indian Health Service facilities. 



U.P. Veterans Services 



✓ Expanded Hours 

✓ New Veteran Service Officer 


Working with the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians, the American Legion 
Veterans Affairs and Rehabilitation has secured space in tribal clinics in the eastern 
and central Upper Peninsula. 


Contact Veterans’ Service Officers Josh Brewster (906-202-3196 or 341-8469) or 
Theresa Castile: (906-286-3776) for more information. 


Effective May 14: 

2nd Thursday of the Month 

Starts May 14 

Escanaba Health Center 

1401 N. 26th St., Suitel 05, Escanaba 

(906) 786-2636 

2nd Friday of the Month 

Starts May 1 5 
Sault Tribal Health Center 
2864 Ashmun, Sault Ste. Marie 
(906) 632-5200 

3rd Thursday of the Month 

Starts May 21 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 
4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane, Newberry 
(906) 293-8181 

3rd Friday of the Month 

Starts May 22 

Sault Outpatient Clinic 

509 Osborn Blvd, Sault Ste. Marie 

(906) 253-9383 


Fourth Thursday of the Month, 

Starts May 28 

Munising Tribal Health Center 
622 W Superior, Munising 
(906) 387-4721 

4th Friday of the Month 

Starts May 29 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 
1140 N State, Suite 2805, St. Ignace 
(906) 643-8689 

Effective June 4: 

1st Thursday of the Month 

Starts June 4 

Manistique Tribal Health Center 
5698 W Hwy US-2, Manistique 
(906) 341-8469 

1st Friday of the Month 

Starts June 5 

Sault Outpatient Clinic 

509 Osborn Blvd, Sault Ste. Marie 

(906) 253-9383 


To better serve our local veterans! 
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Supporting the Tribal Labor Sovereignty Act 


By Brenda Austin 

There is a bill waiting to be 
taken up by the full Senate (S. 
248) that would promote tribal 
sovereignty by affirming the 
rights of tribal governmental 
employers to determine labor 
practices on their lands. 

The Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs reported on S. 

248 favorably (June 10) out of 
committee, by but they have yet 
to file their report. Soon after, 
the Native American Enterprise 
Initiative (NAEI) transmitted a 
coalition letter in favor of the bill 
to the full Senate requesting their 
quick action that was signed by 
the Chamber and more than 70 
other organizations. Leaders and 
organizations from across Indian 
Country are also voicing their 
support in the form of letters of 
support and by adopting resolu- 
tions. 

The companion bill in the 
house - H.R. 511, can now also 
be taken up by the full House 
at any point in time because it 
was marked up and approved 
recently in the House Committee 
on Education and the Workforce. 
An amendment, or substitute to 
H.R. 511, has been offered to 
more clearly define “employ- 
er” and adopt a short title for 
the Act, cited as “Tribal Labor 
Sovereignty Act of 2015.” 

The two bills differ slightly 
and it is not yet known when one 
of the bills might be taken up by 
either of the chambers. 

S. 248 builds upon the princi- 
ple that when tribal sovereignty 
is respected and acknowledged, 
economic success will follow. S. 
248 would also prevent overreach 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) into the sovereign 
jurisdiction of tribal govern- 
ments. The bill would ensure that 
tribal ordinances relating to labor 
practices would be respected by 
amending the National Labor 
Relations Act (NLRA) to treat 
tribal government employers and 
their enterprises and institutions 
the same as local, state and gov- 
ernment employers. 

Sault Tribe Chairman Aaron 
Payment on June 1 0, wrote an 
email in support of S. 248. He 
said, “I just spoke to this issue on 
a White House council call with 
Secretary Jewell and Assistant 
Secretary Washburn. I explained 
that it is not a matter of being 
anti labor, as our benefits are 
competitive. I shared that my 
tribe’s health insurance is equal 
to the premium plan under the 
affordable care act, and that our 
benefits across Indian country 
demonstrate we don’t need a 
third party to pierce our sover- 
eignty. I echoed NCAI President 
Claadoosby’s comment that if 
the administration can’t verbalize 
support, then please remain neu- 
tral. 

“But I also indicated that 
everything we have seen in the 
administration in modernizing the 
trust responsibility suggests they 
should support the Tribal Labor 
and Sovereignty Act,” Payment 
said. 

The coalition letter written by 
the NAEI states that, “In 1935, 
the National Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA) was enacted to ensure 
fair labor practices, but excluded 
federal, state, and local govern- 


mental employers from its reach. 
Though the Act did not expressly 
treat Indian tribes as govern- 
mental employers, the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 


respected the sovereign status of 
tribal governmental employers 
for close to seventy years before 
reversing course in 2004. 

“Since its decision in San 


Manuel Indian Bingo (341 NLRB 
No. 138, 2004), the NLRB has 
been aggressively asserting juris- 
diction over tribal labor practices 
when it determines tribal govern- 


ment employers are acting in a 
“commercial” rather than a “gov- 
ernmental” capacity - an analysis 
it does not apply to state or local 
government employers.” 


2 Rivers 




2681 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie MI 49783 

906-253-1904 


Auto 
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Home 
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Ask about 
our Life 
Insurance 
Program 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


RADIO STREAMING OPPORTUNITY 

Radio Stations - Schools - Churches - DJs 

SPECIAL OFFER!! 

FREE iPhone App & FREE Android App 
FREE Sponsors & Earn Revenue 

No Contracts & No Set up Fees! 

Securenet Systems - Streaming Provider Since 1997 

Gary Lee (Tribal Member) 

Mention Promo Code: SaultTribe2015 
954-481-9402 ext 243 - glee@securenetsystems.net 


SAULT TRIBE COMMUNITY 

FLU CLINICS FOR 2015 FLU SEASON 


Check flu clinc schedule for your area — 


ESCANABA AREA 

Escanaba Tribal Health Center 
(Adult Only) 

Friday, Oct. 2 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Friday, Oct. 9 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

HESSEL, DETOUR, DRUMMOND AREA 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

Thursday, Sept. 24 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

(Diabetes Day) 

Monday, Oct. 12 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

DeTour Municipal Hall 

Thursday, Oct. 15 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 

Drummond Island Twp Hall 

Thursday, Oct. 22 9:30 a.m. - 12 p.m. 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

Monday, Oct. 26 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Hessel Casino 
(Employees Only) 

Thursday, Oct. 29 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

Tuesday, Nov. 3 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

MARQUETTE AREA 

Marquette Tribal Health Center 

Tuesday, Oct. 6 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 13 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 27 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

MUNISING AREA 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

Wednesday, Oct. 7 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

NEWBERRY AREA 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 

Tuesday, Sept. 29 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Thursday, Oct. 15 2 - 4:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, Nov. 3 2 - 4:30 p.m. 


SAULT STE. MARIE AREA 

Sault Tribe Health Center 
(Diabetes Day ) 

Tuesday, Sept. 29 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Sault Elder Care Meal Site 
(Adult Only) 

Monday, Oct. 5 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Sault Tribal Health Center 

Friday, Oct. 9 8:30 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Friday, Oct. 16 8:30 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sault Kewadin Casino 
(Employees Only) 

Wednesday, Oct. 21 8:30-4 

Sault Tribe Health Center 

Thursday, Oct. 29 8:30 a.m. -4 p.m. 

Wednesday, Nov. 4 1 - 4 p.m. 

Thursday, Nov. 12 1 - 4 p.m. 

Tuesday, Nov. 24 8:30 a.m. - 1 p.m. 


ST. IGNACE AREA 

McCann School 
(Elders Only) 

Thursday, Sept. 24 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Shores Casino Tent 
(Diabetes Day) 

Thursday, Sept. 30 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 

Wednesday, Oct. 7 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 14 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Kewadin Shores Casino 
(Employees Only) 

Thursday, Oct. 28 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CALL ONE OF THE 

FOLLOWING CLINICS: 


Escanaba Health Center at 

...7 86-2636 

Hessel Tribal Health Center at 

...484-2727 

Manistique Tribal Health Center at 

...341-8469 

Munising Tribal Health Center at 

...387-4614 

Newberry Tribal Health Center at 

...293-8181 

Sault Community Health Program at 

...632-5210 

St. Ignace Tribal Health & Human Services at .. 

... 643-8689 


Sault Tribe Members and other 
Natives from a federally recognized 
tribe: FREE. 


Non Native Employees with or 
withouT insurance will be billed a 
co-pay of up to $10. 


Non Native spouses will be billed 
$10 co-pay. 


l CLIP & SAVE=- 
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Bills would reform No Child Left Behind Act 


By Rick Smith 

The No Child Left Behind Act 
passed in 2001 with the intent of 
boosting learning among elemen- 
tary and secondary school stu- 
dents , including disadvantaged 
students, as well as increasing 
academic accountability in 
schools. Some have become dis- 
satisfied with the law, calling it 
unfair and ineffective. 

Congressman recently intro- 
duced legislation in the U.S. 
House and the U.S. Senate to 
make significant changes in the 
No Child Left Behind Act. 

Senator Lamar Alexander of 
Tennessee, chair of the Senate 
Committee on Health, Education, 


Labor and Pensions, introduced 
S.1177, the Every Child Achieves 
Act , while Representative John 
Kline of the House Education 
and the Workforce Committee 
introduced H.R.5, the Student 
Success Act. 

The Senate measure passed 
on July 16 with an amendment 
by a yea-nay vote of 81 to 17. 
According to official sources, 
the Every Child Achieves Act 
addresses accountability and 
testing requirements, distribution 
and requirements for grants, fis- 
cal accountability requirements, 
teacher evaluations along with 
grants for language instruction 
and American Indian students 


among other matters. Moreover, 
according to an announcement 
from Sen. Alexander, the bill 
would strengthen state and local 
control of accountability sys- 
tems, address student maintain 
achievement information for all 
concerned, end federal test-based 
accountability, protect federal 
taxpayer funding, help states fix 
lowest-performing schools and 
support teachers along with reaf- 
firming the states’ role in setting 
education standards. 

The Student Success Act 
addresses similar issues in pro- 
tecting state and local authority 
and passed the House on July 8. 

Alexander said the entire 


Senate education committee 
came to a consensus that they 
must, “continue the law’s 
important measurements of aca- 
demic progress of students but 
restore to states, school districts, 
classroom teachers and parents 
the responsibility for deciding 
what to do about improving stu- 
dent achievement.” 

For his part, Kline noted 
priorities in Washington, D.C., 
have outweighed what those 
concerned with the local schools 
know is best for their children. 
He called the Congressional 
bills important steps in a “bold, 
new direction. I’m pleased the 
House has advanced respon- 


sible reforms that would give 
the American people what they 
deserve: a commonsense law 
that will help every child in 
every school receive an excel- 
lent education.” 

He further indicated pas- 
sage of the Student Success 
Act moves closer to replacing a 
flawed law that doesn’t deliver 
on its promise. He added, “I 
look forward to continuing this 
important effort and I am con- 
fident - as we have shown in 
the past - we can find common 
ground and send a bill to the 
president’s desk that will have 
a lasting, positive impact on 
America’s families.” 


Fed launching center to help tribal prosperity 


By Rick Smith 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis recently unveiled the 
new Center for Indian Country 
Development. Its purpose is to 
help self-governing tribes and 
individual members of self-gov- 
erning tribes in its district to reach 
economic goals. The bank’s dis- 
trict covers Montana, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, northwest Wisconsin 
and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. In all, the district cov- 
ers 45 Indian reservations. 

One of 12 regional banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, com- 
monly called the Fed, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis is 
an active participant in setting 
national monetary policies, super- 
vising banking organizations and 
providing an array of services to 
financial institutions and the fed- 
eral government. The new center 
is, essentially, a prototype organi- 
zation, which is hoped to expand 
nationwide. 

The center is in a fledgling 
stage. It appears co-directors, Sue 
Woodrow and Patrice Kunesh, 
are sorting out priorities and are 
working on building organization- 
al bridges with Indian Country 
and others involved in the eco- 
nomic development of tribal 


nations. 

“We are so exited about our 
new center and what we hope to 
do,” said Woodrow in a webinar 
on Aug. 17. “It’s been a long 
time that we’ve been building 
toward this.” She explained the 
Minneapolis Fed has slowly been 
increasing its involvement in 
Indian Country community devel- 
opment since the early 1990s. 

In that time most of their efforts 
revolved around outreach and try- 
ing to understand the issues and 
barriers involved. 

Kunesh said, “I’d like to see 
the center be a catalyst for eco- 
nomic development, thinking 
and problem solving, to be a 
premier provider of information 
and data and a new voice at the 
table, to foster relationships, to 
explore new and innovative ways 
of promoting economic financial 
security.” 

According to Richard Todd, a 
bank vice president, the center is 
likely to address all concerns in 
Indian Country including issues 
with land, personal loans for pri- 
vate businesses, education, hous- 
ing and many other challenges. 

Kunesh, a descendent of the 
Standing Rock Lakota, has over 
20 years experience in federal 



Patrice Kunesh (left), Richard Todd 

government positions working 
closely with Indian Country, 
according to Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis President 
Narayana Kocherlakota. “I am 
confident that her experience 
and her leadership will further 
enhance our efforts to help 
self-governing communities of 
American Indians attain their 
economic development goals,” 
he noted in an announcement. 

She previously served as deputy 
director of rural development 
for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Woodrow has 25 years of 
experience with the Federal 


Court denies second restraint 


try 

SAULT 


on DNR land sale 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 
— The U.S. District Court for 
western Michigan denied a 
second motion for a temporary 
restraining order to prevent 
representatives of the State of 
Michigan to approve the sale of 
land in the Upper Peninsula that 
plaintiffs assert treaty rights rec- 
ognized in a decree. 

In the case of plaintiffs Phillip 
C. Bellfy, et. al. vs. defendant 
Keith Creagh, Bellfy and other 


members of Sault Tribe sought 
a temporary halt to stop Creagh, 
as director of the Michigan 
Department of Natural Resources, 
from selling surface and mineral 
rights to 2,614 acres of land in 
the eastern Upper Peninsula to 
Graymont LLC for limestone 
mining and processing. 

According to the court order, 
plaintiffs are concerned the sale 
of the land would adversely 
impact their rights to use the land 


if placed in private ownership. 
The order indicates the plaintiffs 
did not describe in detail if or 
how they use the land involved 
in the transaction. It appears at 
the very least, however, plaintiffs 
may be concerned with hunting, 
inland fishing and gathering 
rights as established in the Treaty 
of 1836. 

The court denied an earlier 
petition in the case to temporarily 
stop the sale on April 16. 


Member starts treaty awareness movement 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 

David Gaskin, 32, Sault Tribe 
member and grandson of Native 
rights activist Rosemary Gaskin, 
has started a new movement 
called “Treaty Awareness,” he 
wants all tribes in the nation to 
join. He starts for Washington, 
D.C. on Sept. 19 to walk to there 
from Rexton, Mich. — the site 
of the hotly opposed Graymont 
limestone mine. 

He is also involved in 
“Occupy Rexton” with Bay Mills 


Indian Community member 
Wayne Carrick. 

His movement is about more 
than Graymont and Enbridge’s 
Line 5 under the Mackinac 
Straits, both of which are 
environmental dangers in our 
1836 Treaty ceded territory. His 
movement is about uniting the 
tribes. He is traveling, talking 
and blogging to all Native 
Americans. On Aug. 28 he was 
in Kentucky. 

His goal — treaty awareness. 


Gaskin says the tribal nations 
can unite under one common 
goal. “After 150 years, we need 
to bring our treaty rights to 
everybody’s attention and try 
to achieve unity between all 
tribes,” he said. 

He is trying to load up all 
the tribes’ treaty issues on his 
website, www.treaty awareness, 
com. 

The site includes a 
donation link to Gofundme, 
a link to his Facebook. 



and Sue Woodrow. 

Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
and has background in studying 
law and education. Further, she 
an assistant vice president and 
executive of the Minneapolis Fed 
branch office in Helena, Mont. 

The center is working in con- 
cert with a leadership council, 
which consists of 10 eminent 



figures in finance and Indian 
Country organizations, including 
National Congress of American 
Indians Executive Director 
Jacqueline Johnson Pata. 

Todd has served with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis for 35 years and will 
act as advisor to the center. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 


www.royelectric.us 


2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Bus. (906) 632-8878 
Fax. (906) 632-4447 


Arthur J. Gallagher & Co. 

BUSINESS WITHOUT BARRIERS 


Employee Benefits Consulting 
Strategic Planning 
Regulatory Compliance 
Wellness Program Design 


Cory J. Sober 

Corey_S ober@ A J G. com 

(906) 635-5238 


2956 Ashmun St. Suite C, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIELD 
WATER & SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


TyeCb/ffjff 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 
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Pushing entrepreneurism in Indian 


By Rick Smith 

From an inaugural “Demo Day” 
hosted by the White House to 
federal officials visiting individual 
tribes, the U.S. government recent- 
ly highlighted existing programs 
and announced new commitments 
backing Indian Country entrepre- 
neurial and innovation efforts by 
tribes and individual members. 
Successful private and tribal busi- 
ness operations in Indian Country 
have proven to be the surest paths 
to long-sought individual prosperity 
and strong tribal self-sufficiency 
as demonstrated by tribes such as 
the Seminole of Florida and the 
Winnebago of Nebraska. 

U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
Penny Priztker visited officials and 
youth from tribes of the eastern 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan on 
July 3 1 to convey the message that 
fostering thriving entrepreneurship 
and innovation in Indian Country is 
a high priority for President Barack 
Obama and top federal officials. A 
few days later, on Aug. 4, Obama 
hosted the first-ever White House 
Demo Day focusing on diversity in 
entrepreneurship. The administra- 
tion unveiled an array of new com- 
mitments in support of “inclusive 
entrepreneurship” and announced 
over 140 winners of multiple com- 
petitions fostering new businesses. 

Further, the event featured 
program updates and new oppor- 
tunities available through private 
companies, universities, non-profits 
and other organizations. 

Anyone in Indian Country har- 
boring interest in embarking in 
self-employment or creating an 



Photo by Rick Smith 

ENTREPRENEURIAL SPIRIT — These two youngsters worked on a clas- 
sic American small business model for children over the summer. A 
casual observation indicated they demonstrated some keen business 
savvy by setting up shop in a high traffic location on the edge of the 
Sault reservation, giving their operation high visibility and a large pool 
of potential clients. Their marketing strategy incorporated nearby stop 
signs allowing motorists time to read their eye-catching main sign, a 
secondary sign providing amplifying information, ample parking and 
big, friendly smiles. From left, Mason Krull, 11, and Makenna Corbiere, 
13, offered two varieties of cool, refreshing lemonade along with 
popsicles. A cup of the pink lemonade bought for research purposes 
proved to be most enjoyable, demonstrating finesse on another critical 
business issue — that of having a quality product. Along with whatever 
revenue was generated, the duo gained some first hand experiences in 
starting and operating a small business. 


economic conglomeration should 
go online and seek the array of 
opportunities available through the 
federal agencies and other entities. 
The possibilities are too numerous 
to list here. Good place to start? 
Go to www.usa.gov/start-busi- 
ness#item-37087 and leam how to 
launch a business or non-profit. 

According to the White House, 


the Demo Day is part of the pres- 
ident’s Startup America initiative 
to boost high-growth entrepre- 
neurship throughout the nation. 
Traditionally, a demo day is closely 
associated with golf and it is an 
event where golfers may leam 
about and try different golf clubs. 
At the White House Demo Day, 
aspiring and active entrepreneurs 


were invited to show their stuff as 
well as leam about aged and new 
funding sources and other support 
options available to them through 
the federal government. 

Among the many new measures 
announced, the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office announced the 
expansion to all 50 states of the 
Patent Pro Bono Program, which 
provides free legal services to 
help disadvantaged inventors in 
securing patent protection for their 
inventions. The program is part of 
a growing range of initiatives by 
the office to render aid to a broader 
range of entrepreneurs, initiatives 
such as discounted fees for small 
and micro concerns, a program 
to help inventors who file patent 
applications without employing 
a patent attorney and the opening 
of regional Patent and Trademark 
offices. 

Pritzker also convened a 
Commerce Department “Open for 
Innovation” event where over “80 
startups met with large firms to 
discuss how to solve their business 
challenges with innovations from 
new companies. The Commerce 
Department will catalyze additional 
actions and activities around this 
theme throughout the remainder of 
the Obama administration,” accord- 
ing to the White House. 

The Small Business 
Administration (SBA) introduced 
the Business Smart Toolkit, 
described as a ready-to-use work- 
shop toolkit to help aspiring entre- 
preneurs in building “credit-ready” 
business. The SBA developed the 
kit with the National Association 
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Country 

for Government Guaranteed 
Lenders and it includes over 10 
national organizations helping 
to use the modules through local 
workshops across the country. 

Expansions were announced 
for the Innovation Corps (I-Corps) 
program started in 2011 by the 
National Science Foundation. The 
program provides entrepreneurship 
training for scientists and engineers 
who receive funding from the 
foundation. Expansions include 
programs supporting entrepreneur- 
ship in the fields of health, national 
defense, agriculture and training. 

The Department of Energy 
announced a commitment of 
training 100 undergraduate and 
graduate science, technology, 
engineering and math students 
in its Minority Energy Internship 
Summer Partnership Program in 
technology transfer and entrepre- 
neurship with the goal of introduc- 
ing at least 1,000 students from 
all backgrounds to careers in their 
respective fields. 

Among the interesting competi- 
tions for aspiring entrepreneurs is 
the SBA Startup in a Day competi- 
tion. It aims to help those who want 
to start businesses by reducing the 
time and trouble it takes in getting 
through local red tape to one day 
or less. Competition is done in two 
categories: the Start Small Model 
awards 25 prizes of $50,000 each 
to cities or American Indian tribes, 
and the Dream Big Model awards 
$250,000 to towns and tribes that 
can develop solutions that could be 
freely replicated in other commu- 
nities. 


TOURNAMENTS 

Video Poker - Sault Ste. Marie 

September 18-20 

$22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

September 19 
Blackjack - Sault Ste. Marie 

September 25-27 

Seeded $200 per registered player 

Pinktastic Spin to Win - St. Ignace 
October 2 & 3 

Portion of proceeds goes directly to 
Breast Cancer Awareness 

Kent) - Sault Ste. Marie 

October 2-4 
$22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin St. Ignace Event Center 

October 17 


ALL SITES EVERY SUNDAY DURING SEPTEMBER 2015 TOO pm- 6:00 PM 


Pinktastic Spin to Win - Sault Ste. Marie 

October 16-18 

Portion of proceeds goes directly to 
Breast Cancer Awareness 


Cant Beat the Heat Spin to Win 

Hessel, Manistique, Christmas 

Through September 


WE’RE GIVING AWAY OVER 
$ 15 ,€ IN FREE PLAY! 


Register at the Northern Rewards Club. 

Must have at least a* base points at times oe draw. 


ALL SITES* EVERY FRIDAY DURING SEPTEMBER 2015 *3:00 PM- 8:00 PM. 


ftUJTrcin 

WIN YOUR SHARE OF 

S 36.QC )u "KEWADIN CREDITS! 


A/am 


Kewadm 

CASINOS 

j£)D&a 


Iv 1 IlCIV.T In. II if r\ LJ O ViLLDt 


Must have at least 25 base points at times of draw. > 

The more points you earn the more Kewadin Credits y'ou will win. 


ALL SITES 


FREE 

PLAY 


PRIZE 

BONANZA 


August 1 - October 3 

Were giving away up to 

S 1 50,000 in Free Slot Play & Prizes! 
over 900 WINNERS! 


Kewadm 

CASINOS 
1-800-KEWADIN | kewadin.com 

Q & mi a 

ALL CANADIAN MONDAY 

SAULT STE. MARIE 
Canadian gamers will receive 
$20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 50 base points) 

Hot seat draws! 

ALL AMERICAN WEDNESDAY 

ALL SITES 

American gamers will be eligible for 
Hot Seat Draws Sc 
receive $20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 50 base points) 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

ALL SITES 

Seniors (50 &■ older) will receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 10 base points) 

An Additional $5 in 
Kewadin Credits may be earned 
at every other Kewadin location! 

(after earninglO base points at that facility) 

Complementary Danish/ muffins & coffee . 


Must Register at Northern Rewards Club to 
participate in the weekly events. 

Club hours vary by site. 


MANISTIQUE-ST.IGNACE-HESSEL-SAULT£MARIE-CHRISTMAS 
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Notes of gratitude for help and kindness 



Thanks for Sault Ste. 
Marie powwow help 

The Sault Tribe Summer 
Powwow Committee thanks the 
following individuals for or all 
their hard work: Clyde Bonno, 
Joe Nolan, Marcie Smith, Wendy 
Belleau, Mik Frechette, Joey 
Ailing, Judy King, Kevin Willis, 
Michelle Nalett, Samantha 
Grossett, Ashley Hackworth, 

Ruth Hackworth, Maggie Lane, 
Brandi Fish, Dillon Aikins, 
Makenzi LaVictor, Anthony 
Cress, Marie Richards, Max 
Boyer, Troy Boyer, Daniel Boyer, 
Les Ailing, Joe Ailing, Justice 
Ailing, Brendan Shipman, Owen 
Nolan, Lance Sylvester, Mikena 
Sylvester, Bill Bouschor, Barb 
Willis, Sault Tribe Construction; 
Sault Tribe purchasing, main- 
tenance, entertainment and bar/ 
beverage departments; YEA 
Program, DJ Hoffman, Kim 
Gravelle, Denny McKelvie and 
family. 

Chi miigwech to Neil McCoy 
for all his volunteer work done 
during powwow time, not only 
this year but over the past three 
years. 

Thanks for help with 
Sugar Island powwow 

The Sugar Island Powwow 
Committee thanks everyone who 
helped during the 19th annual 
powwow. 

We want to extend a heart- felt 


thank you for your commitment 
to making this event so success- 
ful. 

Gchi miigwech to Joe and 
Becky Parish, Mick Frechette 
and family, Denny McKelvie 
and family, Cecil E. Pavlat Sr. 
and family, Joe and Colleen 
Medicine, Sam and Dan Gardner, 
Leonard Kimewon, Neil McCoy, 
Leslie Ailing and family, James 
McKerchie, Jamie McKelvie 
and family, Jim “Frisky” Young, 
Shannon Larson, Tessa Keshick, 
Brendan Shipman, Mckenna 
Sylvester, Tyler Bouschor, Owen 
Nolan, Anthony Cress, Justice 
Ailing, Joe Ailing, Joey Ailing, 
Deb Pine, head staff and flag car- 
riers, vendors, drums and dancers. 

Gchi miigwech to all of our 
sponsors, including, but not lim- 
ited to, Kewadin Casinos, Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and all the individuals 
who continually provide support 
throughout the year. Please know 
that partnerships with our spon- 
sors are vital to the success of our 
annual powwow. 

We apologize if we have for- 
gotten to include anyone on this 
list. 

We appreciate all the help 
given leading up to, and over 
powwow weekend. 

It is truly an honor for the 
committee to plan and work the 
annual Sugar Island Powwow. 

Baamaa miinwa niibing ka 
waaminim! 


Thanks for cemetery 
project help 

The Wequayoc Planning 
Project, funded through an 
Administration for Native 
Americans grant, is set for 
completion on the grant end 
date of Sept. 29. A group of 
tribal members worked hard to 
complete the last two objectives 
of the grant. In July, a tribal board 
resolution for the Wequayoc 
Cemetery policy was approved 
and, in August, a resolution for 


the ordinances was approved. 

The ordinance allows for the 
establishment of committees with 
their own policies and procedures 
for current and future Sault Tribe- 
owned cemeteries. 

We would like to thank 
each member who helped to 
complete the project. Thanks to 
the Wequayoc Committee for 
providing guidance during the 
project, 330-plus Sault Tribe 
members who provided input 
and thinking, 1 90 members who 
took the pre- survey, all elder 


sub-committees for allowing 
us to gather data during their 
meetings, board of directors 
for allowing us to engage the 
broader tribal community as part 
of this project, the Grand Tribal 
Youth Council and the Cultural 
Committee for reviewing the 
information and supporting our 
efforts and consultants Alan Barr, 
Bill Brown and Larry Jacques. 

Without community support 
and participation, this project 
would not have been a success. 

— Tribal Administration staff 

Thanks for kindness 

Words alone cannot express 
our gratitude to our family and 
friends during our father Larry’s 
illness and death. 

Thank you all for the support, 
love, and sharing of memories at 
the celebration of his life. Your 
kindness is deeply appreciated 
and will always be remembered. 

— The McKechnie family, 
Prinny, Michelle, Nikki, Chris 
and Tyler 


Peters cosponsors voting rights legislation 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

— U.S. Senator Gary Peters 
recently announced that he is 
cosponsoring the Voting Rights 
Advancement Act to restore and 
expand voting rights protections 
to prevent discrimination of vot- 
ers. 

The Voting Rights 
Advancement Act establishes 
a new nationwide preclearance 


formula that applies to all states, 
and examines repeated voting 
rights violations over a period 
of 25 years. This 25-year review 
period continuously rolls so that 
only states with a recent history 
of discrimination are required to 
submit changes to election laws 
for preclearance. 

Preclearance would apply to 
states that have a history of vio- 


lations within the review period. 
States with 1 5 violations at any 
level of jurisdiction, states with 
10 violations including one state- 
wide violation, or any political 
subdivision with three or more 
violations are subject to preclear- 
ance. 

The state of Michigan would 
not be immediately subject to 
statewide preclearance. 
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EUP students join others at the first 
White House Tribal Youth Gathering 


By Rick Smith 

Students from the eastern Upper 
Peninsula attended the inaugu- 
ral White House Tribal Youth 
Gathering in Washington, D.C., on 
July 9, joining over 1,000 young 
American Indians representing 
over 230 tribes from 42 states. 

The conferences are part of the 
president’s Generation Indigenous 
(Gen-I) initiative to help improve 
the lives of Indian Country youth 
through their own leadership. 

The youngsters were audience 
to first lady Michelle Obama and 
top administration officials who 
encouraged them in taking the lead 
to bring positive changes in their 
communities. Further, speakers 
asked the assembled to have faith 
and confidence in the abilities of 
the federal government to help 
them. “Everyone in this room has 
your back,” Obama told them. 

Brimley Area Schools instructor 
Sonja Killips escorted one group 
of students to the gathering. She 
indicated the idea for the gathering 
formed after the president and 
Ms. Obama saw the dire daily 
conditions people, especially 
young people, must cope with on 
an Indian reservation in South 
Dakota. “The Gen-I Challenge 
was established to empower tribal 
youth, for them to take the initia- 
tive to make the changes they see 
that need to be done around their 
communities,” she said. Students 
were required to accept and meet 
the challenge in order to be invited 
to the gathering. 

While the challenge and becom- 
ing involved seemed intimidating 
at first, Killips said she and the 
students went to work brainstorm- 
ing on projects and how to get 
the wherewithal for a trip to the 
White House. “Not only was this 
the first tribal youth gathering 
hosted by the White House, it was 
the first time I escorted students to 
anything of this magnitude,” she 
said. “The fundraising efforts were 
comparable to a marathon,” she 
added. 

After a week of considering the 
community and where positive 
changes might help, the students 
reached a consensus. “Chemical 
dependency is a big problem in 
our community, like it is in so 
many others,” said Killips. “My 
students thought if there was a 
youth group that would be sup- 
portive, educational and fun, they 
could work together as well as 
mentor younger children. Making 
good choices as a group effort.” 

She said they also envisioned 
health fairs and career expos to 
expose young people to potential 


goals and positive choices. The 
students saw such possibilities 
as ways to influence decisions in 
youngsters “that will affect their 
future, so we think they are very 
important.” 

Killips indicated the students 
are working to establish both of 
these ideas for the coming school 
year with Dan Reattoir, school 
principal and superintendent of 
the Eastern Upper Peninsula 
Intermediate School District. 

“The ladies of Bright Futures are 
already a very active group in 
their school and social groups,” 
she noted, “so I am excited to see 
what they will be able to accom- 
plish.” 

Brianna Mae Lyons, was one 
of two Sault Tribe members who 
attended the conference with the 
group, the other was Morgan 
Osborn. “Going to Washington, 
D.C., has been a life changing 
experience,” said Lyons. “Meeting 
other Native American youth 
from around the country, even the 
world, was really incredible. I got 
the chance to learn about their 
struggles in their communities, 
and realized that our communi- 
ty deals with the same types of 
issues. With this first annual White 
House Tribal Youth Gathering, 
we all had the chance to come 
together and to, hopefully, change 
the lives of all Native youth 
around the world.” Other stu- 
dents in the group were Delaney 
Walden, Autumn Aikens, Logan 
Carrick, Adele Healy and Mallorie 
Kronemeyer. 

Other Sault Tribe members 
from the area who attended the 
gathering were Derek Bouschor 
Jr., Erick McKerchie Jr. and Holli 
Carrick, sponsored by Malcolm 
High School in Sault Ste. Marie. 
“As with all of the things they 
do with their involvement in the 
community, they’ll bring back 
what they’ve learned to share with 
the other students,” said Sandy 
Sawyer, the school’s principal. 

Matt Wyers and Olivia 
Wyers of St. Ignace attended 
the gathering with Sault Tribe 
Community Health educators 
Heather Hemming and Colin 
Welker, sponsored by the Sault 
Tribe Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health Project with 
finding from the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. 
Their student project tied in with 
the Community Health efforts 
to curb and prevent tobacco use. 
“Seeing Michelle Obama speak 
and address tribal youth was a 
once in a lifetime time expe- 
rience,” said Welker. “We’re 





Brimley delegation to the White House Tribal Youth Gathering in Washington, D.C. on July 9. 

very grateful to have had this 
opportunity and we’re excited to 
see our youth develop into leaders 
and address the dangers of com- 
mercial tobacco in our communi- 
ty.” 

Killips expressed gratitude 
to those who supported the 
adventure for the students from 
Brimley High. “For without 
them, we would not have been 
able to attend,” she said. The 
sponsors and supporters of the 
Brimley entourage were Bay 
Mills Community College, Bay 
Mills Indian Community, Brimley 
Area Schools PTO and Booster 
Club, Bay Mills Resort and 
Casino, Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians, Wilcox 
Fisheries, Mel’s Fireworks, 

Mark’s Tire, Picture This Delegation from Sault Ste. Marie. 

Photography, Soo Co-op Credit 
Union, Four Season’s Market, 

Bay Mills Indian Community 
Maintenance Department, Lupine 
Fest, Bay Mills veterans pow- 
wow, Sandra Waukazoo, Shelly 
Deuman-LeBlanc’s Gadget Repair, 

Center for Native American Youth, 

UNITY, Hannahville powwow, 

Nicole Miller, James Bums, 

Elaine Schuster, Erica and Bryan 
Newland, Fletcher Law, all the 
hard behind-the-scenes work from 
Beverly Carrick and Kris LaPine, 
as well as Sault Tribe powwow for 
allowing a blanket dance to repair 
some vehicle vandalism. 

“If I forgot any of our sponsors, 

I am truly sorry,” she noted. st. Ignace delegation. 


AAIA names new executive director 


By Rick Smith 

The oldest national American 
Indian non-profit advocacy 
organization recently named 
a new executive director. The 
Association on American Indian 
Affairs (AAIA) announced 
Kimberly Dutcher accepted the 
post. Dutcher is a citizen of the 
Navajo Nation and a graduate 
of the Sandra Day O’Conner 
College of Law at Arizona State 
University. 


A former AAIA scholarship 
recipient, Dutcher served the 
Gila River Indian Community in 
legal and managerial positions 
for nine years before taking the 
position with the association. 

Dutcher replaces Jack 
Thorpe, the long-time execu- 
tive director who took a post 
with Casey Lamily Programs in 
Denver, Colo., according to the 
association. 

Prank Ettawageshik, a 


renowned and respected mem- 
ber of the Little Traverse Bay 
Bands of Odawa Indians of 
Harbor Springs, is an officer 
on the association’s 10-member 
board of directors, who hail 
from across the United States. 

The association started 
in New York in 1922 as the 
Eastern Association on Indian 
Affairs to help a group out west 
to protect their lands . It grew 
and incorporated other organiza- 


tions with similar goals and, in 
1946, adopted the current name. 

The organization played 
important roles in develop- 
ing laws such as the Indian 
Child Welfare Act, the Native 
American Graves Protection 
and Repatriation Act, and the 
Tribal Governmental Tax Status 
Act. It has also fostered orga- 
nizations to protect American 
Indian interests and is a source 
of scholarships for American 


Indian students. 

The stated mission of the 
association is to promote the 
well-being of American Indians 
by promoting youth health, edu- 
cation and welfare; sustaining 
tribal languages and cultures; 
protecting tribal sovereignty, 
religions and natural resources; 
and advocating for tribal rights . 

These days, the association 
has offices in Maryland, North 
Carolina and South Dakota. 
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Sault Tribe members who have walked on ... 


HELEN J. FISH 

Helen Jean Fish (Datsy) of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away on Aug. 1 1 , 2015 , at her 
home, surrounded by her loving 
family. Helen was born July 13, 
1944, in Sault Ste. Marie, the 
daughter of Alvin and Helen Fish. 

She was a member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians, enjoyed gaming at the ca- 
sino, doing jigsaw puzzles, puzzle 
books, cribbage and bingo, loved 
sports with Detroit Tigers being 
her favorite team and her favorite 
quarterback was Payton Manning 
of the Denver Broncos. 

Helen is survived by her 
daughters, Yvonne Marie (Craig, 
Jr.) Scholle of Sparta, Wise., 
Georgette Michelle (Michael) 
Johnson of Maple Grove, Minn.; 
sisters, Sandra Hall of N. Fort 
Myers, Fla., Deanna Ryder of 
Hancock, N.Y., Sherri Brussveen 
of Endeavor, Wise., Betty Grav- 
elle, Tina Fish, Marjorie Kavo, 
Ethel LaBranche, Nancy Cook, 
Geraldine Bourne, all of Sault 
Ste. Marie; brothers, Richard Fish 
and Rodney Fish; grandchildren, 
Erika Ann Scholle, Elena Marie 
Scholle of Sparta, Wise., Christi- 
na Helen Johnson, Alex Michael 
(Elianna) Johnson, Joseph George 
Johnson, all from Maple Grove, 
Minn.; and great granddaughter, 
Charlotte Elizabeth Johnson. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents Alvin and Helen Fish; 
sister, Virginia Brommerich; and 
brothers, Wayne Fish, William 
Fish and Larry Fish. 

Traditional services took 
place on Aug. 17 at the Niigaa- 
naagiizhik Ceremonial Building. 
Interred at Mission Hill Cemetery. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse Funer- 
al Home assisted the family with 
arrangements. Online condolences 
may be left at www.clarkbai- 
ley newhouse .com . 


JERRY L. LAKE 



Jerry Lee 
“Lako” Lake, 
aged 50, of Es- 
canaba passed 
away on June 
22, 2015 at his 
home, due to 
natural causes. 

He was born June 20, 1965 in 
Manistique, the son of Frank and 
Mary (Roussain) Lake. 

He was a longtime resident of 
the Escanaba area and worked 
at Robinson Furniture and Delta 
Disposal. Jerry was very social 
and enjoyed being around people. 
He loved deer hunting, going to 
the casino and enjoyed working 
on cars. He was the proud owner 
of a red 1970 Chevy Nova for 
many years. He loved his dogs, 
TyTy and Max. Jerry was a mem- 
ber of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. 

Jerry is survived by two broth- 
ers, Larry and Gary Lake, both of 
Escanaba; niece, Mary Nickerson; 
nephew, Marty “Ozzie” Novak, 
both of Beulah, Mich.; and his 
good friends, Kerry and Ron. 

He was preceded in death by 
his parents and his sister, Sarah 


Lugg. 

Private services will be held at 
the convenience of the family. 

LARRY O. MCKECHNIE 

Larry Owen McKechnie, 71, 
passed away on Aug. 13, 2015, 
with his 
family by 
his side in 
Kincheloe, 

Mich. He was 
born on Feb. 

21, 1944, in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
to Blanche 
Belanger and 
Leo (Hoppy) Germain. 

Larry was a wonderful 
musician who enjoyed playing 
fiddle and guitar with his 
brothers and sisters. His most 
cherished moments are memories 
he made with his children and 
grandchildren. 

Larry is survived by his 
children, Michelle (Dave) 
McKechnie, Nicole McKechnie, 
Christopher (Krystle) McKechnie, 
Tyler McKechnie, Melissa 
Matthews and Emily Miller; 
seven grandchildren, Malorie, 
Melanie, Christiopher Jr., Jaycee, 
Malina, Jessa and Karleigh; 
siblings, Robert (Peggy) 
McKechnie, Barbara Willis, 

Patty (Gary) Bosley, Sharon 
Oliver, Bernard Germain, Linda 
(Dan) Germain, Sandy (Dwayne) 
Graham, Susie (Terry) Neimi, 
Janice (Steve) Whitten, Janet 
(Frank) Germain, John Germain, 
Edward Germain, Ronald 
Germain and Luigi Bonno; 
and very special friend, Prinny 
McKechnie, with whom he 
enjoyed spending time. 

Larry was preceded in death by 
his parents, Blanche Belanger and 
Leo (Eleanor) Germain; brothers, 
Jackie Germain, Richard Germain 
and Kenneth Mongene; and one 
sister, Cathy Neal. 

A celebration of Larry’s life 
took place on Aug. 21 , 2015, at 
the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Family and friends shared stories, 
listened to music and held a feast 
in honor of Larry. 

ROBERT G. MENARD 

Robert Gerald Menard, aged 
85, passed away on July 24, 2015. 
He was born on Christmas Day 
in 1929 and grew up in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

He had 

great faith and 
was an active 
member of 
his church. 

He served in 
the U.S. Navy 
during July 13, 

1948 to Feb. 

1 , 1951 . He and his wife, Joan, 
raised their children in Appleton, 
Wise., and spent many wonder- 
ful summers with his family and 
friends in Sandy Bay, Wise. 

After a long career with the 
Sherwin Williams company, he 
and Joan retired in Fort Myers, 
Fla., spending over 20 fun-filled 
years in the Horizon Village 
community. 

He is survived by his wife, 

Joan; children Barbara Joan 
Dorand, Anne Degrave, John 
Menard and Janet Menard; broth- 
er, Joe Menard; sister, Marlene 
McDermott; several grandchil- 
dren; numerous great-grandchil- 
dren, nephews and nieces. 

He was preceded in death 
by his parents, Louis and Rose 


Menard; brothers, Hector Menard, 
John “Chum” Menard and other 
family and friends. 

Services celebrating his life 
took place in North Fort Myers, 
Fla., on Aug. 3 and in Sault Ste. 
Marie on Sept. 5 at the St. Mary’s 
Pro-cathedral. 

LESLIE R. MICHALSKI 

Leslie Rachele Michalski of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away on July 29, 2015, at War 
Memorial Hos- 
pital. Rachele 
was born on 
Dec. 8, 1964, 
in Detroit, 

Mich. 

She enjoyed 
camping, cook- 
ing, gardening, 
biking and her 
dogs Gizmo and Ruby. 

Rachele is survived by her 
husband, Dan Michalski; children, 
Paxton Alexander, Triston Nolan, 
Donald Alexander, Michael 
Cootware and Anne Cootware; 
father, Richard Leroy Holland; 
siblings, Regina Schumaker, 
Sandra Smith, Candace Hughes, 
Richard Holland, Carol Holland 
and Wendy Holland; grandchil- 
dren, Trenton, Wiingush, Myin- 
gan, Andrea, Aundrea and Kylor; 
in-laws, Frank Michalski, Ronald 
(Linda) Michalski, Darlene 
(Mike) Krzycki, Eva Wilson and 
Don (Beth) Michalski. 

She was preceded in death 
by her mother, Delphine Rose 
Holland, and brother-in-law, Joe 
Michalski. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Aug. 1-3 at the Niigaa- 
naagiizhik Ceremonial Building 
with interment in Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Clark Bailey Newhouse Funer- 
al Home assisted the family with 
arrangements. Online condolences 
may be left at www.clarkbai- 
ley newhouse .com 

ROBERT J. NEELY 

Robert “Rob” Joseph Neely, 62, 
of Marquette, died unexpectedly 
on July 25, 2015, at his home. He 
was born on May 7, 1953, to Zane 
Kroupa and 
Ann Lock- 
wood and 
was adopted 
by Milton 
and Dorothy 
Neely of 
Marquette. 

He was raised 
in Marquette 
and Gladstone. He was a proud 
member of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

He graduated from Gladstone 
High School in 1972 and attend- 
ed the University of Wisconsin, 
Parkside, where he studied land- 
scaping and horticulture. 

During his working years, Rob 
was self-employed in his own 
landscaping business in Mar- 
quette where he created beautiful 
and colorful gardens. For many 
years he was a bus driver for the 
Marquette Head Start program 
where many of the local Head 
Start alumni may remember those 
famous sing-a-longs. Later he 
worked for the Tecumseh En- 
gine Company in New Holstein, 
Wise. He was an adventurer and 


had taken cross-country bicycle 
trips in his youth as well as after 
his retirement. He built his own 
houseboat and traveled by water 
to and from Florida for sever- 
al winters. He was a dedicated 
volunteer using his skills to 
participate in projects including 
reintroducing native plant species 
to Grand Island. 

Rob was a kind and friendly 
man with a diverse group of 
friends. He had many lifelong 
friends as well as new ones he 
made during his travels. Rob is 
thought of by his nephews as the 
“fun uncle” who always had some 
kind of adventure in the works for 
them. Rob was a lover of music, 
art and science. He was an accom- 
plished artist with a recent focus 
on copper jewelry making and 
crafts of his Native culture. 

He is survived by his two 
children, Keif Robert Neely of 
Escanaba and Amber Rachel 
Neely of Marquette; former wife, 
Deborah Lark and the Lark family 
of Escanaba which includes two 
of his closest nephews, Sahl 
Metivier and Obie Metivier who 
reside in Marquette; sister, Linda 
Sinnaeve of Escanaba; nephews, 
Christopher and Jamie Sinnaeve, 
both of Gladstone. 

He is also survived by his 
biological family who he was 
reunited with later in life. After 
his retirement, Rob moved back 
to Marquette and was able to 
spend time with the Kroupa and 
LeVeque families of Munising, 
meeting and building relation- 
ships. They inspired Rob, called 
him “Neely,” and guided him as 
he embraced his Native culture 
and his family heritage and tra- 
ditions. Survivors include aunts, 
Doloris LeVeque and Juanita 
(Charles) Marble of Munising; 
sisters, Julie and Dorothy Krou- 
pa; brothers, Zane and Stephen 
Kroupa, Timothy James (Pam) 
Lockwood and Mike Jokipii; and 
cousins, Mari Beth, Nita Lynn and 
Kristine LeVeque. 

Rob was preceded in death by 
his grandfather, Harry S. Kroupa, 
and grandmother, Isabelle Dor- 
othy Carr Kroupa; and an uncle, 
Art LeVeque of Munising. 

A memorial and a celebration 


of Rob’s life took place on Aug. 

15 at his daughter’s home in 
Marquette. 

The Canale-Tonella Funeral 
Home assisted the family where 
memories may be shared at cana- 
lefuneral.com 

GREGORY A. SLIGER 

Gregory Allan Sliger, 50, of 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
died July 31, 

2015, in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

He was 
born May 
27, 1965, in 
Hancock, 

Mich. 

After 

Greg’s birth in Hancock, the 
family moved around living in 
Mystic, Conn., Detroit, Ionia and 
other Michigan cities, due to his 
father’s occupation as a Michigan 
State Trooper. Greg graduated 
from Ewen Trout Creek high 
school and received an associate’s 
degree in commercial arts from 
Gogebic Community College 
in Ironwood, Mich. Greg spent 
nine years working at Grandma 
Gruder’s Restaurant in Bruce 
Crossing. Settling in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Greg resided at Edge of 
the Woods apartments where he 
was a caregiver for many of his 
neighbors. Greg had a huge heart 
and dedicated his time to assisting 
others in need. 

Greg was a member of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and attended the Central United 
Methodist Church in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Greg enjoyed collecting 
antiques and also restoring them. 
He tended to a beautiful garden 
at his apartment complex. Greg 
also loved listening to music and 
singing. He was a physical fitness 
enthusiast who took pride in his 
physical health and well-being. 

He spent many hours swimming 
and working out at the Cisler 
Center at Lake Superior State 
University. 

Greg is survived by his father, 
Frederick (Priscilla) Sliger of 
Trout Creek, Mich.; mother, 

Marie (Dan Perttula) Sliger of 
New London, Wis.; twin brother, 
Scott (Concetta Pipoli) Sliger of 
Sault Ste. Marie; brothers, Steven 
(Mary) Sliger of Watton, Mich., 
and Patrick (Diane) Sliger of 
Kinross, Mich.; and sister-in-law, 
See “Walking on ” page 11 
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Birth celebrated 


OLIVIA C. WAGNER 

Kenny and Jenny Wagner of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., announce 
the birth of their daughter, Olivia 
Christina Wagner, on July 20, 
2015, at War Memorial Hospital. 
She weighed 7 pounds, 11 ounces 
and was 20.25 inches in length. 

Her grandparents are Dennis 
and Carmen Wagner, Bob and 
Roberta Oliver, and Christina 
Sams and Tom Farnquist, all 
of Sault Ste. Marie. Her great 
grandparents are Bill and Dorothy 
Wagner, Les and Mary Jo Hill 
and Bill Sams, all of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Carol and Elmo Smith of 


Sugar Island and Dick Remillard 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


Olivia is also welcomed by 
many aunts, uncles and cousins. 



Walking 

From “Walking on/ 1 page 10 
Susan Sliger of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Greg was preceded in death 
by his grandparents, Peter 
and Martha Besonen and Fred 
“Casey” and Lauretta Sliger. 

Services took place on Aug. 7 
at the Central United Methodist 
Church with Reverend Larry 
Osweiler conducting the service. 
Interment was at Bruce Crossing 
Hillside Cemetery in Stannard 
Township, Ontonagon County, 
Mich. 

R. Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford, Mich., assisted the 
family. Condolences may be 
sent to the family at www. 
rgalerfuneralhome .com. 



WAYNE F. WACHTER 

Wayne Francis Wachter, aged 
87, of Marquette, passed away 
on Aug. 6, 

2015, sur- 


rounded by 
his loving 
family. He 
was born on 
July 1, 1928, 
in Naubinway, 
to Is adore 
“Dutch” and 
Ruth (nee St. 

Andre) Wachter, and was a grad- 
uate of Engadine High School. 

A third generation commercial 
fisherman at both Naubinway 
and Marquette, Wayne captained 
his boats, Mari-Way , Gloria and 
Comet. He also sailed on the 
steamship Ashley in his early 
years . 

Wayne was a member of St. 
Peter Cathedral, president of 
the Michigan Fish Producers 
Association, a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and an active member of the 
Marquette elders. 

Wayne was a family man who 
enjoyed family get-togethers and 
attending all their activities. In 
retirement, he and Mary enjoyed 
traveling and vacationing in 
Texas and Lake Wales, Fla., 
where they looked forward to 
spring break visits with family 
members. Wayne thoroughly 
loved and enjoyed his family and 
will be greatly missed by family 
and friends. 

Wayne is survived by his 
wife of 64 years, Mary; his 
daughter, Cynthia Hanson; and 
son, Michael (Patti) Wachter; 
five grandchildren, Kevin 
(Tabitha) Crowley, Jessica 
(Bryan) Durnion, Meghan (John) 
Sehl, Toni (Eric) Kucharczyk 
and Ryan Hanson; and five 


on... 

great-grandchildren . 

Wayne was preceded in death 
by his parents. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Aug. 12 at St. Peter 
Cathedral with Rev. Msgr. 
Michael Steber, pastor, as cele- 
brant. 

The family expresses their 
appreciation to U.P. Home 
Health and Hospice for their 
extraordinary care of Wayne and 
the many kindnesses extended 
to his family. Thanks also to the 
Munising Tribal Health Center 
and especially nurse Karen. 

The Fassbender Funeral Home 
served the family and condo- 
lences may be expressed online 
at www.fassbenderfuneralhome. 
com. 

SHIRLEY A. YOUNG 

Shirley Ann (nee McKerchie) 
Young of Birch Run, aged 
77, died on 
August 6, 

2015. Funeral 
service took 
place on Aug. 

11,2015, 
at Martin 
Funeral, 

Cremation 
and Tribute 
Services in Genesee Township. 
Pastor Ron Lucas officiated 
and interment followed at Great 
Lakes National Cemetery. 

Memorial contributions may 
be directed to the Food Bank of 
Eastern Michigan, 2312 Lapeer 
Rd, Flint MI, 48503. 

Shirley was born on Nov. 

24, 1937, to the late Albert 
and Louise (nee Talentino) 
McKerchie, in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. She has two brothers, 
William McKerchie (Marilyn) 
and Doug McKerchie; and a sis- 
ter, Darlene (Barry) Graham. 

Shirley and Richard Young 
were united in marriage on Jan. 
27, 1957, in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Together they had three children, 
Greg Young, Mark Young and 
Heather Hall. Over the years, the 
family would expand to include 
three grandchildren, Monte 
(Kimberlee), Cassandra and 
Mark Cameron, as well as many 
nieces, nephews, cousins and 
friends. 

Shirley was the owner and 
operator of O’Tooles Restaurant 
in Swartz Creek for 37 years. 

She enjoyed and was well known 
for cooking, she loved spending 
time with family and friends, 
vacationing in Sault Ste. Marie 
and listening to country music. 

Shirley was preceded in death 
by her parents. 



Sault Tribe represented at 
events in Sault Ste. Marie 


By Rick Smith 

Staff of Sault Tribe services 
represented the tribe while con- 
ducting outreach to members in 
the community during the annual 
Downtown Days and Senior Day 
on Aug. 7 in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Tribal veterans service officer, 
Ron Munro, and Elder Services 
intern, Emily Higbee, fielded 
questions and provided infor- 
mation at Avery Square for the 
Senior Day activities put on by 
the Chippewa-Luce-Mackinac 
Community Action Agency. The 
event is an avenue for seniors 
in the eastern Upper Peninsula 
to learn about area agencies that 
provide services to help keep 
them safe and sound. 

In the meantime, parent educa- 
tor Jessica Gillotte of Anishnabe 
Community and Family Services 
offered information on becoming 
foster parents while posted on the 
asphalt of Ashmun Street while 
it was sealed off from vehicular 
traffic for Downtown Days. The 
annual summer extravaganza fea- 
tured downtown retailers bringing 
wares outside in front of their 
shops, usually with special sales 
prices. Also on hand was live 
music, dancing, demonstrations, 
buskers, bounce houses, a classic 
car show and a fashion show. 



Above: ACFS Parent Educator Jessica Gillotte offered information about 
fosterparenting. Below: Tribal Veteran Service Officer Ron Munro (left). 
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Tribal elders treated to annual special luncheons 



Photos by Rick Smith 


Tribal elders in Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace, Marquette, Manistique and Hessel enjoyed annual special luncheons in August. Above left, Kewadin Casino cook Scott Jady grills steaks for 
folks to enjoy at the Sault luncheon on Aug. 5, above right. The steaks came accompanied with baked potatoes, sour cream, beans, cole slaw, dinner rolls, watermelon and ice cream 
sundaes. Beverages served were choice of tea, lemonade or water. Afterwards, a meeting took place followed by some social time. The Marquette luncheon took place on Aug. 8 fol- 
lowed by Manistique on Aug. 19, Hessel on Aug. 26 and St. Ignace on Aug. 28. The Sault elders also announced the winners of the powwow raffle. Earl Rittenhouse won the first place 
prize, a one-night stay and dinner for two from Kewadin Casinos. The second place prize, a massage from Shelly Kucharczyk of Northern Wholistic Massage, went to Bill Marsh. DJ 
Hoffman won the third place prize, a Native necklace and music box, which he donated back to the elders. In fourth place, Sylvia Wastesicoot won a massage from Gene Gravelle. Linda 
Behlmer took fifth and Barbara Snider took sixth, each winning a Midjim gas card and Sault Tribe T-shirt. Dennis McKelvie won the 50/50 draw, which he donated back to the elders. 


Tribal elders invited to elders' 


Aaniin, elders (aged 60 years 
and older), 

The elder committees personally 
invite you to join us for our elders’ 
meals and meetings. It is a great 
time to meet and socialize with 
other elders. We gather for differ- 
ent activities throughout the year, 
activities such as summer picnics, 
holiday dinners, powwows, playing 
cards and evening concerts in the 
Sault. 

Besides having a good meal, 
gathering and socializing, the 
elders play a very important role 
in our communities. Attending 
the meetings keeps us informed 
about tribal matters. We occasion- 
ally have members of the board 
of directors attend and provide an 
update on board issues. We also 


have the Elder Service Division 
director attend meetings and 
provide a report as well as cur- 
rent resources available in our 
communities. Other Sault Tribe 
representatives come to inform us 
about programs offered for elders 
and cultural activities. We also 
have very informative non-tribal 
speakers who give presentations on 
interesting topics. 

Stop by and visit your local elder 
committee and speak to one of 
the committee members for more 
details or to answer any questions 
you may have. 

Elder subcommittees and meet- 
ing schedule: 

Unit I in Sault Ste. Marie, Oct. 
7, Nov. 4, Dec. 2 — Monthly meet- 
ing on the first Wednesday of every 


month after the 11:30 a.m. meal 
at the Nokomis/Mishomis Center, 
2076 Shunk Road. 

Unit II in Hessel, Oct. 19, Nov. 
16, Dec. 21 — Monthly meeting 
on the third Monday of every 
month after the noon meal at the 
Hessel Tribal Center. 

Unit II in Newberry, Oct. 16, 
Nov. 20, Dec. 18 — Monthly meet- 
ing on the third Friday of every 
month at 1 1 a.m. before the meal at 
the Zellars Village Inn, Newberry. 

Unit II in Naubinway, Oct. 

28, Nov. 25, Dec. 30 — Monthly 
meeting on the last Wednesday of 
every month at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Snowmobile Museum. 

Unit III in St. Ignace, Oct. 

9, Nov. 13, Dec. 11 — - Monthly 
meeting the second Friday of every 


Naubinway elders 



NAUBINWAY ELDERS COMMITTEE CELEBRATES 10 
YEARS — Celebrating the 10^ anniversary of the 
organization at a recent meeting in Naubinway on 
Aug. 26 were, in no order, Kathleen Vogl, Frank Keller, 
Vern Johnson, Ruth Johnson, Iona M. Shoemaker, 
Genevieve Wachter, Carl Frazier, Sally Frazier, Arnold 
Frazier, Lorraine Frazier, Lee Terridge, Karen Frazier, 
Charles Valle, Marilyn Vallier and guests Lana 
Causley, Catherine Hollowell and Sheryl Hammock. 


Hessel Elders picnic 


HESSEL ELDERS ENJOY PICNIC — Cliff Bruce (above) 
donated his time and barbeque gear for the enjoy- 
ment of the elders. Below, it was a small group with 
good food. 


Elder Center dream catcher 



Photo courtesy of Elder Service 

Sault Tribe Elder Service and elders extend special 
thanks to Josh Homminga on finishing our dream 
catcher on the front of the Nokomis/Mishomis Center 
in Sault Ste. Marie. It has been a long project, it is 
very handsome and we all are grateful. Chi miig- 
wetch! 



meals and 

month after the noon meal at the 
McCann building. 

Unit IV in Manistique, Oct. 14, 
Nov. 18, Dec. 9 — Monthly meet- 
ing on the second Wednesday of 
every month after the noon meal at 
the Manistique Tribal Center 

Unit TV in Escanaba, Oct. 

15, Nov. 19, Dec. 17 — Monthly 
meeting on the third Thursday of 
every month at the Willow Creek 
Professional Building, second floor 
meeting room, 3500 Ludington 
Street. Catered meal at 5:30 p.m. 
followed by the meeting. 

Unit V in Munising, Oct. 5 
and 19, Nov. 2 and 16, Dec. 7 
and 21 — Monthly meeting at the 


meetings 

Munising Tribal Center (Lincoln 
School) on the first Monday of the 
month, dinner is at 5 p.m. Monthly 
meeting on the third Monday of the 
month at 4 p.m., entrance to build- 
ing is off Munising Avenue (M 28) 
across from the Legion. Please use 
the west entrance. 

Unit V in Marquette, Oct. 1, 
Nov. 5, Dec. 3 — Monthly meet- 
ing on the first Thursday of every 
month at 6 p.m. at the Holiday Inn. 

We look forward to you, as an 
elder, being involved in your com- 
munity. You can make a difference! 

— Elders of the Sault Tribe ser- 
vice area 


Sault elders help school 
children with supplies 



Photos courtesy of Sheryl Hammock 


SAULT ELDERS HELP SCHOOL CHILDREN — Some of the tribe’s elders in 
Sault Ste. Marie learned of about 17 school-aged youngsters who, for 
one reason or another, are essentially homeless. Thanks to a generous 
donation of school supplies from Sault Tribe Board of Directors Unit I 
Representative Dennis McKelvie, the group has started collecting dona- 
tions of school supplies, personal hygiene products and snacks and 
filling backpacks for disadvantaged school children still in need of the 
items. The elders continue to seek donations, which can be dropped off 
at Elder Service, 2076 Shunk Road in Sault Ste. Marie. Above, behind a 
pile of backpacks, are Mary Ruth Gamelin, Christine Armstrong, Betsy 
Gravelle, Annette King, Theresa Little and Rose Armstrong. 

Munising elders meeting rescheduled 

The Munising Elder Committee meeting and meal scheduled for 
Sept. 7, 2015, is changed to Sept. 14, 2015, due to the holiday. 
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Submitted by Lana Causley-Smith 

HESSEL SUMMER — Scenes from this year’s Hessel powwow grand 
entry. Below, a tribal elder smudges some youth. 




From “ Fannie ” Page 1 
to snowshoe to her uncle’s house, 
who lived across a field from 
them. 

Growing up in a small town 
there wasn’t much to do, she said. 
“We used to go ice skating on a 
small pond and roller-skating at 
the local rink. Then an airplane 
landed in a field close by and 
everyone was talking about that 
for a long time. You can still see 
where it went down. I don’t know 
if it crashed or just had a rough 
landing.” 

Fannie and her siblings grew 
up in Rexton, where she gradu- 
ated from Rexton schools in the 
10th grade. She then took a bus to 
Newberry High School and grad- 


uated in 1940. 

She said because she always 
had hand-me-down clothes, she 
remembers her 15th birthday 
especially well. “We had a taffy 
pull and I got three new dresses 
that my grandmother made me.” 

She began working for the 
state of Michigan as a nurse for 
the Newberry State Hospital in 
1942, where she remained for 33 
years. The former state hospital 
has since been put to use by the 
Newberry Correctional Facility, 
which opened in 1996. Many of 
the original buildings have been 
renovated and are maintained by 
the Correctional Facility. 

During her time at the state 
hospital, she said she worked 


with mentally challenged patients. 
“We managed 108 mentally dis- 
abled patients with two employ- 
ees,” she said. “We had one 
patient that I took a liking to and 
I used to take her to my in-laws 
with me for lunch. They ended 
up transferring her and she used 
to write to me. When she died 
they called me. I thought that was 
really nice.” 

Fannie said she attended meet- 
ings in Kincheloe in 1975, when 
tribal members were working to 
adopt the tribe’s Constitution, 
which happened that fall. 
Newberry was granted their first 
tribal office about the same time 
(mid-70s), according to Fannie, 
and she remembers the tribe pay- 


ing for utilities at the new center. 
Certified Health Technician’s 
(CHTs) also started making door- 
to-door visits to tribal elders in 
Newberry to check on their health 
care needs, and Tom Sauro, who 
was one of the original tech- 
nicians, is still an employee of 
Sault Tribe Community Health. 

Fannie said she met her first 
husband, Robert Fitzgerald, when 
they both worked for the state. He 
worked in the hospital’s kitchen 
and she worked on the nursing 
wards. They were married for 25 
years and were parents to three 
daughters and one son, before he 
passed away in the mid-1960s. 

She remarried in 1969. Her 
second husband was an uncle 


to one of her daughter’s hus- 
bands - John Aslin, to whom she 
remained married for 25 years 
until his death. 

Fannie stays active and still 
enjoys knitting smaller items like 
socks and dishrags. She also likes 
to read suspense stories. 

Community Health technicians 
from Sault Tribe Elder Care visit 
her once a month to check on her, 
and the Sault Tribe Elder Program 
delivers her Meals on Wheels. 

She enjoys attending powwows, 
including the Newberry kids 
powwow earlier this summer. 

“I appreciate everything the 
tribe has done for my family and 
I,” she said. “Thank you.” 



Saturday 

September 19, 2015 

1t00PM-7=00PM 


Sault Armory | Sault Ste. Marie 


Live Bands, Silent Auction, Bake Sale 

All proceeds will go to Families Against Narcotics of Chippewa Coantg 

ww.faffliliesagaiDstDarwtiaorg | find us on Facebook at Families Against Narcotics-Cbippewa 


Advance tickets antil Aagast 31st 

Kids 6 § Onder eat free 


Silent Auction 

s/ Four weekend garage 
and pit passes at selected 
Sprint Cup events!!! 

/ 6-day private cabin rental 
on Monocle Lake!! 

✓ Works of art from local art- 
ists ... & many more exciting 
items! 


MHtiFAN 

Families Against Narcotics 

Your connection for information, resources, and support. 
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Community 


Walkers for water awareness pass through Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


on 1,400-mile trek 



Water walkers arrive at the International Bridge in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., for the “touchdown” of the water bucket carried on their journey. A veteran of 
many similar walks, Josephine Mandamin, stands in the front row, third from left. Her son, Gabriel Peltier, an eagle staff carrier on the walk, stands in 
the front row on the far left. 



Above, Big River Drum of the Indian Friendship Centre in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., welcomes the walkers at the Roberta Bondar Pavilion along the shore of 
the St. Marys River. Below, the water bucket and eagle staff in repose at the Bondar Pavilion. 



By Rick Smith 

Renowned water advocate 
Josephine Mandamin and her son, 
Gabriel Peltier, recently guided 
the many folks who joined them 
along their 1,400 mile 2015 Sacred 
Water Walk from Mantan, Quebec, 
to Madeline Island, Wise., to call 
attention to the importance of pro- 
tecting the Great Lakes waters, a 
key necessity for sustaining life 
in the region. Ms. Mandamin and 
Peltier are Anishinaabe from the 
Wikwemikong Unceded Indian 
Reserve of Manitoulin Island, Ont. 

“The water is sick,” Ms. 
Mandamin is quoted on a poster 
promoting the walk, “people need 
to really fight for that water, to 
speak for that water, to love that 
water.” 

Called Nokomis Josephine, 
Grandma Mandamin or sometimes 
referenced as the Mother Earth 
Water Walker, Ms. Mandamin 
supervised the walk as participants 
took turns carrying a dimpled cop- 
per bucket of water and an eagle 
staff over segments on each day- 
long leg of the trek. A core group 
took turns walking the water and 
staff the entire length of the jour- 
ney while others joined the rotation 
as the group passed through their 
home areas. The walk began on 
June 23. 

According to coordinator Sandi 
Boucher in Thunder Bay, Ont., 
the route of the walk has histori- 
cal significance. “It is believed to 
be one of the routes the ancient 
Anishinaabe took when moving 
east,” she said. 

When the walkers arrived in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., the bucket 
of water and staff were passed to 
a group of students from Algoma 
University who carried them 
across town to the north end of 
the International Bridge. The core 
group was waiting at the bridge at 
about 10:30 a.m. on Aug. 18, 


when the students arrived to “touch 
down” the water and return the 
items to the core group. 

The walkers rode to the Roberta 
Bondar Pavillion for a welcoming 
celebration where they enjoyed 
the company of supporting staff, 
friends and fans, healthful food, 
the Big River Drum of the Sault 
Friendship Center and observed 
ceremonies. 

Early in the pre-dawn hours of 
the following morning, the walkers 
crossed the bridge into Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. There they were met 
by Sault Tribe cultural coordina- 
tor Jackie Minton who gave them 
directions through the half-dozen 
mostly rural turns the walkers 
needed to navigate as they left 
town en route to M-28 and their 
next stop in Strongs, Mich., about 
38 miles west of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Later in the evening, the walk- 
ers returned to Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., in vehicles where they 
were guests of honor at a feast 
hosted by the tribe’s cultural staff 
at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building on the reservation. 

According to a map on the 
water walk website, www.water- 
walkersunited.com, the walkers 
follow M-28 west until they reach 
the U.S. Route 2 intersection near 
Wakefield, Mich., which they trav- 
el along into Wisconsin. 

Ms. Mandamin started walks 
around each of the Great Lakes and 
other bodies of water in the region 
in 2003 . A copper bucket contain- 
ing water was carried on all of the 
journeys and support surrounding 
the walks grew as time went on. 

Asked if a walk similar to the 
2015 may take place next year, 

Ms. Mandamin said, “No, once is 
enough.” 

The estimated time of arrival 
for the water walk entourage at 
Madeline Island was Sept. 7. 


Photos by Rick Smith 



One of the students of Algoma University in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., who 
carried the water bucket and staff through town arrives at the north 
terminal of the International Bridge with the water and bucket in hand 
for the “touchdown” amid the waiting corps of walkers. Note the global 
positioning satellite tracking device affixed to the bucket handle, which 
allowed for the progress of the walk to be observed in real time online on 
the website www.waterwalkersunited.com. 



Arriving at the intersection of M-221 and M-28, about two miles south of Brimley, water walkers Daniela Marine Platero, an American Indian (Nahua- 
Pipil) from El Salvador now living and working in Canada, and Gabriel Peltier approach the final turn on the road leading to Strongs and most of the 
remaining miles across the Upper Peninsula. 



With the food-laden tables ready, local elders and the guests of honor are first to take nourishment from a delectable spread laid out for a feast in 
support of the walkers at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building on the reservation. Members of the community and walk en tourage attendeding 
had an oppportunity to meet each other and enjoy the comforts of the facility and the provisions. 
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Youngsters enjoy annual environmental camp 


By Jordan Johnston 

The Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department hosted 19 young 
members at an annual camp on 
July 28-29 at the Mary Murray 
Culture Camp on Sugar Island, 
Mich. Eligible campers chosen to 
participate focused on environ- 
mental science and ecologically 
friendly practices. 

The camp started early on 
Tuesday morning with a falconry 
lesson from local falconer Kenn 


Filkins. The youngsters and coun- 
selors from the Environmental 
Department were presented with 
information on the history and 
current practices of this ancient 
art of hunting. 

Following the presentation, 
everyone had the opportunity to 
hold his falcon, Izzy, and be pho- 
tographed with her. 

It was a unique experience for 
everyone involved and something 
that will not easily be forgotten. 


After the presentation, the 
campers were each assigned a 
clan for the duration of the camp. 
The eagle, loon, turtle and wolf 
clans all had the opportunity to 
create a clan flag and decorate 
backpacks and T-shirts to take 
home as souvenirs at the end of 
camp. The rest of the morning 
was spent hiking through the 
woods that surround the camp 
and learning to identify plants 
native to our area. They were then 



Photos courtesy of Tiffany Escherich 


Above, eagle clan on the left and turtle clan on the right at the 2015 Environmental Camp on Sugar Island. 



PAY HERE 


Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 


FMI GAI! 

Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 


able to test out their green thumbs 
by creating milk jug greenhous- 
es with seeds provided by the 
department. 

Following lunch, the campers 
split off into their clans to visit 
education stations manned by 
members of the Environmental 
Department. The stations featured 
were Invasive Plants: Education 
and Identification, Tap and Pond 
Water: Education and Testing, 
Emergency Response: Planning 
and Survival, and Composting: 
Education and Practice. Each 
clan had 20 minutes at each 
station and they were tested on 
their knowledge in order to earn 
Clan Cup points, a competition 
for each group to win a prize 
and bragging rights at the end of 
camp. 

After dinner, a presentation 
was conducted on common ani- 
mal tracks and campers got to use 
animal track stamps and sand to 
create prints to study. Later, they 
were tested on their knowledge 
for points again, this time in an 
animal tracks quiz. Many of the 
campers worked together to get 
the answers in spite of the fact 
that they were competing against 
each other. It was a wonderful 
example of teamwork and camp 
bonding. 

To cap off the night and all the 
learning that had taken place ear- 
lier in the day, the clans competed 
in a game of Jeopardy, testing 
their accrued knowledge from 
the day. The night was finished 
with snacks of edible bugs and 
laughter. 

Wednesday morning kicked off 
with a traditional medicine talk 
where they were able to create 
kinnickinnic. After that, everyone 
was ready to get back outside and 


enjoy the beauty of the camp and 
perfect weather Mother Nature 
provided for us. The campers split 
into clans again to participate 
in a scavenger hunt for points 
towards the Clan Cup. Clans were 
challenged to identify and photo- 
graph various native plants, trees, 
animals and various items at the 
camp. This allowed the campers 
to refresh the knowledge they had 
learned the day before, explore 
nature and learn new information 
about various aspects of the eco- 
system surrounding the camp. 

The rest of the day included 
lunch and a final Clan Cup show- 
down. The final showdown was 
a heated trivia battle that saw the 
turtle clan come out as camp vic- 
tors for 2015. In the early after- 
noon the campers packed up and 
headed home with new knowl- 
edge of environmental sciences, 
ecologically friendly practices 
and camp memories. 

It was a rewarding experi- 
ence for all involved and the 
Environmental Department 
extends gratitude to the members 
of the Cultural Department as 
well as all the young members 
who attended this year’s camp. 
Cultural staff was the definition 
of amazing hosts and the food 
provided was incredible. 

The campers were perfectly 
pleasant, well-behaved and smart 
kids with whom the counselors 
enjoyed working. 

The department also conveys 
sincerest thanks to Kenn Filkins 
and Izzy for taking the time to 
educate everyone on falconry. 

The entire camp was a rewarding 
experience for all involved and 
the Environmental Department is 
already looking forward to next 
year’s camp. 



Loon clan, above, and wolf clan, below. 










Photo by Mark Ebener, ITFAP assessment biologist 

Great Lakes chub with a sea lamprey attached. 
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Tribal biologists work with state and federal 
agencies to control sea lamprey in Great Lakes 


By Brenda Austin 

Many of us have probably 
never heard of the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission, or GLFC, 
but it plays an important role in 
the health of the Great Lakes. 

The Commission was created 
when the U.S. and Canada signed 
a treaty in 1955 to cooperate 
and control sea lamprey popu- 
lations in the Great Lakes. The 
Commission also helps coordinate 
fisheries management and publish 
scientific findings related to man- 
aging inter-jurisdictional fisheries 
within the Great Lakes basin. 

Assessment Biologist Mark 
Ebener works for the Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority’s 
Inter-Tribal Fisheries and 
Assessment Program. He says 
tribal biologists work with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) and the Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans (DFO) 
Canada, both of which contract 
with the GLFC to provide sea 
lamprey control within the Great 
Lakes basin. 

Ebener said, “Our relation- 
ship with the FWS and DFO has 
developed over the past 26 years. 
We have contracted with the FWS 
to trap sea lampreys in streams 
within the ceded territory so they 
could get population estimates of 
adult sea lampreys and we have 
assisted with dye treatments in 
the St. Marys River that were 
being used to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of controlling lamprey in 
the river with chemicals. We reg- 
ularly house chemical here that is 
used in killing larval sea lamprey 
in the St. Marys River. We have 
a pretty intimate relationship 
with the FWS and DFO in terms 
of lamprey control in the Great 
Lakes Basin,” he said. 

According to Ebener, without 
effective sea lamprey control 
there wouldn’t be the fisheries in 
the Great Lakes basin that exist 
today. “The current state of the 
fisheries in the Great Lakes basin 
is primarily a function of sea 
lamprey control. Lamprey popu- 
lations in the past essentially dec- 
imated fish populations in all the 
upper Great Lakes, particularly 
species that are important to tribal 
fishers, such as whitefish and lake 
trout.” 

Shawn Nowicki, superviso- 
ry fish biologist for the Larval 
Control Unit of the FWS, said 
“I know Mark Ebener quite well 
as a part of the CORA team. We 
work with CORA often; they are 
on many of the technical com- 
mittee meetings for the GLFC 
representing the tribes and the 
fishing communities throughout 
the Great Lakes.” 

Nowicki said the lampricide 
treatments are the cornerstone of 
the sea lamprey control program. 
“No one really wants to see pes- 
ticides applied in the water, but 
according to the EPA and Health 
Canada, lampricides pose no 
unreasonable risk to the general 
population and the environment 
when applied at concentrations 
necessary to control sea lam- 
preys,” she said. “The Great 
Lakes commercial, recreational 
and sport fishery has an estimated 
value of about 7 billion dollars 
annually. If we didn’t have sea 
lamprey control, many of these 


communities dependent on fish- 
ing and tourism would become 
ghost towns. We saw that back 
in the 1950s when the lake trout 
population plummeted.” 

Ebener said that people can be 
naive and many have forgotten 
or do not understand what things 
used to be like without sea lam- 
prey control. “There are currently 
pretty abundant populations of 
fish, and very large sport and 
commercial fisheries because 
of sea lamprey control. Things 
would be rather bleak if there 
wasn’t sea lamprey control on an 
ongoing basis.” 

Ebener said estimates indicate 
that an individual sea lamprey, 
from the time it moves into the 
lakes from the streams and then 
comes back into the streams to 
spawn, kills anywhere from 10 
to 40 pounds of fish. He said the 
ability of a fish to survive a sea 
lamprey attack declines as the 
fish gets smaller. “The probability 
of a small fish such as a whitefish 
under two pounds surviving a sea 
lamprey attack is only about 25 
percent. Roughly 75 percent of 
attacks by sea lamprey on small 
whitefish result in the death of the 
fish. As the fish grows, their abil- 
ity to withstand lamprey attacks 
increases,” he said. 

An example of the work it 
takes to keep the sea lamprey 
population from increasing within 
the Great Lakes basin can be seen 
in 2014s Annual Report to the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 
According to that report, lampri- 
cide treatments were conducted 
by the FWS and DFO on 71 trib- 
utaries and 13 lentic areas (still 
waters such as small lakes within 
riverine systems and offshore 
river mouths where they enter a 
Great Lake). Larval assessment 
crews surveyed 549 Great Lakes 
tributaries and 66 lentic areas to 
assess control effectiveness, plan 
future treatments, and establish 
production capacity of streams. 
Assessment traps were operated 
in 69 tributaries across the Great 
Lakes to estimate the adult sea 
lamprey population in each Great 
Lake. 

A local example is the St. 
Marys River, a 112 km con- 
necting channel between Lakes 
Superior and Huron that separates 
Sault, Ontario Canada and Sault 
Ste. Marie Michigan and over 
which the International Bridge 
spans. Ebener said there are 
probably consistently more sea 
lampreys in the St. Marys River 
then in most other Great Lakes 
tributaries on an annual basis. 
Consequently, the St. Marys 
River gets treated every year by 


the control programs. “Chemical 
control is one of the better alter- 
natives,” he said. “There just isn’t 
anything else more effective right 
now.” 

Ebener said it costs the federal 
governments somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $16 million a 
year for sea lamprey control pro- 
grams. “The fisheries are worth 
billions of dollars between sport, 


commercial and tribal fisheries. 
Our tribal commercial fisheries 
harvest anywhere between 4 to 
8 million pounds of fish a year. 
Just the dockside value to our 
fisherman is between $4 and $8 
million a year,” he said. “Much 
of those fish end up downtown 
in the Sault being consumed by 
the tourists in restaurants. For the 
most part, every place in town 


sells fish that were caught by trib- 
al fishermen. The tribal fisherman 
may be getting a $1 .50 a pound, 
but those fish are being sold for 
$10 to $25 a meal.” 

Fisheries are a huge business 
that has a tremendous impact 
on our local economy. “If our 
dockside value is $4 million, I 
would imagine the total value 
to society is four to five times 
that,” Ebener said. “Restaurants 
like the Lock View, Maloneys, 
VFW, and Karl’s Cusine in the 
Sault and other restaurants in St. 
Ignace, Mackinaw City, Petosky, 
Charlevoix, and Traverse City 
together sell tens of thousands of 
pounds of whitefish fillets a week 
during the peak of the tourist 
season.” 

“That’s what people need to 
realize when they take a small 
myopic negative view of sea lam- 
prey control and putting chem- 
icals in the streams, there is a 
much bigger picture to it,” Ebener 
said. 


There's a lot to learn 




Or 


'ne of the most important things that we will ever know is that 
there is a lot to learn. In our area we have some very good schools 
and great teachers to teach it. Support our schools. Go to a ball- 
game. Hear a concert. See a play. It's the best entertainment in 
town. 


Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 
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Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula s 
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JKL Bahweting released from state focus list 


By Rick Smith 

The Michigan Board of 
Education notified the adminis- 
trators of the Sault Tribe affiliated 
JKL Bahweting Anishnabe Public 
School Academy School in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., of the termi- 
nation of the school’s designation 
as a “focus school” effective 
Aug. 1 1 . The focus school term 
is a designation for schools that 
need to work on narrowing the 
student academic achievement 
gap between the top 30 percent 
and lowest 30 percent. The state 
designated JKL Bahweting as a 
focus school in 2012. 

“We are actively working 
to address the school issues by 
thoroughly analyzing our data 
to determine which students are 
struggling with which learning 
targets,” Carolyn S. Dale posted 
on the school’s website after the 
state designation three years ago. 
“We are committed to providing 
the best individualized instruc- 
tions for all students.” 

The school adheres to the 
Michigan Department of 
Education charter school lottery 
system for student admittance, 


according to the posting. When 
there are openings for student 
enrollment, a waiting list is 
developed and used on a first 
come, first served basis. 

The school revises 
improvement plans annually with 
the involvement of all teachers, 
administrators and others 
associated with the school. “We 
encourage parental involvement 
in the development of the school 
improvement plan,” Dale noted. 

The school subscribes to the 
State of Michigan academic cur- 
riculum in all subjects and incor- 
porates Ojibwe language and 
culture as well. 

JKL Bahweting School 
Superintendent Dr. Theresa 
Kallstrom indicated the news 
of the school’s release from its 
status as a focus school was most 
welcome and elating, mostly 
because the change indicates the 
students are succeeding in aca- 
demics and all concerned with the 
school have done an amazing job 
in reaching a dual objective of 
providing optimal learning in the 
school and closing the achieve- 
ment gap. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


Northern Michigan University Charter Schools Officer Bill Pistulka stand behind JKL Bahweting Public 
School Academy Director of Curriculum Carolyn Dale and Principal Lynn Methner alongside, seated from 
right, JKL School Superintendent Theresa Kallstrom, JKL Bahweting School Board members Ginger Stratton 
and Nick VanAlstine, board President Isaac McKechnie, board members Norma Castro, Regina Rolstone and 
Brooke Rizzo at a school board meeting on Aug. 18. The school officers and board members are part of the 
team responsible for reducing an achievement gap between the school’s students rated in the highest and 
lowest levels of academic performance. The school was on a state list of elementary academic institutions 
that needed to close the achievement gap and was notified on Aug. 11 that the school reached its goal. 



STUDENTS EXPLORE CAREER OPPORTUNITIES AT LOCAL CULINARY 
SCHOOL — The Tribal Food Sovereignty Collaborative sponsored a 
tour for youngsters on Aug. 27 at the Les Cheneaux Culinary School 
in Hessel, Mich. Executive Chef Zach Schroeder led Sault Tribe Youth 
Education and Activities (YEA) students, coordinators and collaborative 
members to learn about the program and future career opportunities in 
the culinary field. Sault Tribe Health educator and collaborative mem- 
ber Heather Hemming said, “The tour was a great success! Several 
students expressed their interest in attending culinary school after the 
tour.” The collaborative works on connecting, promoting and building 
community food systems through education, youth engagement, cultur- 
al traditions and modern sustainability. A Sault Tribe Good Health and 
Wellness in Indian Country grant funded the tour. For more information, 
visit www.UP4health.org. For more information on the Les Cheneaux 
Culinary School visit www.lcculinary.org. Above, students observe an 
activity while touring the school. Below, a group photo the YEA staff, 
students and health educators who took the tour. 


Elders announce 2015-16 
scholarship availability 


Applications are solicited for 
two one-time $500 scholarships 
from the Sault Tribe elders for 
qualified freshmen enrolled in 
public colleges, universities or 
trade schools. The deadline for 
applications is Sept. 30, 2015. 

All applicants must be registered 
Sault Tribe members with the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

• Successfully completed and 
passed all five General Education 
Development (GED) equivalency 
tests with a minimum score of 
40 and an average score of 45 
and possess a GED certificate or 
graduated from an accredited high 
school with a cumulative grade 
point average of at least 2.50; 

• Accepted or enrolled in any 


two or four year public college, 
university or trade school in any 
field of study as a fulltime stu- 
dent; 

Applicants must submit appli- 
cation letters that include: 

• Name, address, telephone 
number, proof of Sault Tribe 
enrollment and social security 
number; 

• Transcript from applicant 
high school verifying cumulative 
grade point average or proof of 
achieving GED requirements stat- 
ed above; 

• Letter from college, univer- 
sity or trade school indicating 
acceptance for the 2015-16 school 
year; 

• Academic major or course of 


study to be pursued; 

• Essay of 300-500 words 
describing how applicant believes 
a college education will be of 
benefit to applicant, applicant’s 
career objective and why this 
scholarship will help applicant 
achieve goal. 

All stated requirements must 
be packaged and received no 
later than Sept 30, 2015, no later 
than 5 p.m., by the Elder Service 
Division, 2076 Shunk Road, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Questions should be directed 
to Sheryl Hammock at (906) 635- 
4971. 

PLEASE NOTE — Incomplete 
or late applications will not be 
considered. 


Community invited to youth council 
20th anniversary celebration in Sault 

Sault Tribe Youth Education and Activities Program invites all present and former tribal youth council mem- 
bers, youth, parents and community members to the council’s 20th anniversary celebration on Saturday, 
Sept. 19 at the Niigaanigiizhik Building from 5 to 8 p.m. Please bring a dish to pass and join us at a pot luck 
feast and drum social to honor 20 years of tribal youth leadership. It will be an evening of fond memories, 
good food and familiar faces. Please friend us on Facebook page “STtribalyouthcouncil” or “Celebrating 20 
Years of TYC.” For more information, contact Dee Eggert at (906) 635-7010. Below right, a 1998 file photo of 
youth council members taking part in a National Youth Service Day. 
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Sault Tribe Golf Scholarship Classic results 


SAULT STE. MARIE, 

Mich. — Golfers from across 
the state and from as far away 
as New Jersey competed in the 
15th annual Sault Tribe Golf 
Scholarship Classic at the Wild 
Bluff Golf Course in Brimley, 
Mich., on July 25, raising over 
$75,000 for the Sault Tribe’s 
scholarship fund. 

The two-day event began on 
the evening prior to the classic 
with a reception at Kewadin 
Casino and Convention Center. 
The reception was sponsored by 
PNC Bank and gave participants 
the opportunity to check in, 
mingle with other golfers and 
enjoy complimentary hors 
d’ oeuvres. Attendees had the 
opportunity to win a variety of 
prizes donated from vendors. 

The classic, the main event 
of the weekend, began with a 
shot-gun start at 10 a.m. Winners 
of the mixed division were 
O’Connor’s Chrysler Jeep Dodge 
with a score of 60, followed by 
Sault Printing Company with a 
score of 65 and in third was DTE 
Energy with a score of 66. In 
the men’s division, Aggressive 
Manufacturing Innovations 
Incorporated took first place 
with a score of 61, followed by 
Michigan Economic Development 
Corporation, also with a score 
of 6 1 (scorecard playoff) and in 
third place was Helen Newberry 
Joy Hospital with a score of 63. 

During the classic, golfers had 
the chance to win cash prizes 


MIXED DIVISION WINNERS — Team O’Connor’s Chrysler Jeep Dodge 
Barry O’Connor, Mary O’Connor, Madison Wilkie and Ken Wilkie. 


of up to $25,000 and one of 
two vehicles sponsored by local 
dealerships during our hole-in- 
one contests. Golfers could also 
test their skills prior to the classic 
in a putting contest for a chance 
to win $10,000. 

While on the course, golfers 


were treated to a delicious 
lunch of burgers, brats and all 
the fixings sponsored by Sault 
Printing Company. 

Following the classic, 
golfers and sponsors attended 
a banquet at Kewadin Casino 
and Convention Center. 


MEN’S DIVISION WINNERS — Team Aggressive Manufacturing 
Innovations — Ty Jones, Jeff Evans, Cory Metro and Joe Micolo. 


Sponsors were recognized for 
their tremendous support and 
contributions towards the fund. In 
addition, those who attended the 
banquet had the opportunity to 
win door prizes and participate in 
the silent auction. Closing out the 
night, prizes were awarded to the 
top teams in each division, mixed 
and men’s. 

Funds generated by the classic 
are placed in an education fund, 
which provides Sault Tribe 
members with scholarships to 


further their education. To date, 
over 240 scholarships have been 
awarded. 

The Sault Tribe Golf 
Scholarship Classic Committee 
includes Jake Sillers, Jeff Holt, 
Tamara Roche and Jessica 
Dumback. 

The classic is presented by 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and Kewadin 
Casinos. 

The 2016 Classic is scheduled 
for July 30, 2016. 




Tresedder winner of 2015 Menard scholarship 


By Bob Menard 

Marking the fifth year of a 
10-year program in which June 
and Bob Menard provide a 
$500 scholarship to a student at 
Negaunee School System in the 
name of their beloved grandson, 
Dillon Francis Menard, the 2015 
recipient was named recently. 
Dillon walked on in August of 
2010 while a student at Lake 
Superior State University. 

The scholarship is unique in 
that a major requirement and 
primary basis for determining the 
winner is the student’s interpre- 
tation of the tenets of the Seven 
Grandfathers and how those val- 
ues influence the student’s life. 

The 2015 recipient of the 
scholarship is Miss Ashley 
Tresedder, a young lady enrolled 
at Central Michigan University, 
where she plans to major in biol- 
ogy in hopes of becoming a phys- 
ical therapist. 

Margie O’Keefe and Kevin 
O’Keefe, aunt and cousin to 
Dillon Menard, presented this 
year’s Dillon Francis Menard 
Scholarship. “It’s hard to believe 
that it’s been four years since the 
passing of our Dillon. His spirit 
and accomplishments — which 
were many — remain bright 
within our hearts and minds,” 
said Margie. 

Kevin was last year’s recipient. 
To be eligible for the scholarship, 
an applicant must have a grade 
point average of at least 3.0, par- 
ticipated in a high school athletic 
program and accepted as a full- 
time student by an accredited col- 
lege, university or trade school. 

Tresedder participated in 
four consecutive years of high 
school track and basketball while 
maintaining a 3.85 grade point 
average. She seems to have truly 
embraced the values of the Seven 


Grandfathers and is able to relate 
them to her parents and family 
and the positive influence they 
have on her. 

Here is the essay on the 
Seven Grandfathers by Ashley 
Tresedder, Negaunee High School 
senior: 

“I like to consider the seven 
teachings of the grandfathers my 
own seven values I would choose 
to live by: bravery, love, truth, 
honesty, humility, wisdom and 
respect. These are not always 
easy values to follow; sometimes 
it may be easier in life to tell lies, 
feel petty, jealousy, anger and to 
hate. As human beings, we are 
bound to make mistakes. It is 
however, our ability to overcome, 
to strive to be better and to follow 
these seven values that help make 
us better human beings. In this 
essay, I will touch on each of the 
seven teachings and explain their 
meaning to me, and how they 
help guide me in life goals. 

“1. Bravery — what comes 
to mind first, soldiers fighting 
for their country, a mother pro- 
tecting her child, a young boy 
standing up to a bully, a man 
facing chemotherapy with only a 
slight chance to live? Yes, all of 
these things and so much more. 
What does bravery mean to me? 

I feel bravery standing up for 
what you believe in, doing what 
is right, not following the crowd. 

I have been so fortunate to not 
have faced some of the trials life 
has given to others. This does 
not mean I do not understand or 
respect bravery. I feel my ability 
to see bravery in others, to under- 
stand what it must take to stand 
up and fight for what you believe 
in, is key to finding bravery when 
I need it. When there are times in 
my life where I must stand up for 
something I believe in, or fight 


for what I know is right in my 
heart, the bravery I have seen in 
others will be my backbone and 
give me strength. 

“2. Love — for family, friends, 
pets, sports, the list could go on 
and on. I have been blessed to 
be surounded by love, to always 
know its warm embrace. The 
love and support of my family 
has given me a wonderful basis 
to start my college life. Love has 
enabled me to grow and become 
the best person I can be. Love 
does no judge; it understands mis- 
takes and gives unending support. 

“3. Truth — as I had men- 
tioned in the opening paragraph, 
it is not always easy to follow the 
seven teachings. In fact, truth can 
be a hard thing to face. Telling 
a “white lie,” as they are called, 
seems like such a simple thing to 
do, but what do you achieve? The 
basis of something that is false. 
How can you build anything with 
a false foundation? I have tried to 
be a truthful person. My parents 
instilled the idea that it is far bet- 
ter to tell the truth and face the 
consequences than to love with 
that false foundation. 

“4. Honesty — truth and hon- 
esty, they seem to go hand in 
hand, but what is the difference? 

I feel that honesty implies a sense 
of dependability, a trait in some- 
one you know you can rely on. 

It is something I value greatly in 
people. An honest person will not 
cheat you, or turn their back on 
you. This is something I value in 
my self. I have a strong sense of 
what is right and what is wrong. 
Sometimes simply listening to 
your conscience is the easiest 
thing to do. 

“5. Humility — being proud of 
your achievements does not mean 
you have to be boastful or brag- 
ging. I have learned by watching 


my parents how to be humble yet 
proud. I now my parents are very 
proud of me and my achieve- 
ments. They have attended every 
basketball game, track meet, ten- 
nis match and volley game I have 
been in. They have cheered for 
my wins, groaned over my losses 
and done it all with humility and 
respect for the other team and for 
me. Participating in sports has 
truly shown me how to be hum- 
ble, how to understand the differ- 
ence between acting superior and 
having pride in your accomplish- 
ments. 

“6. Wisdom — does wisdom 
come only with age? I do not 
believe so, however I think it is 
smart to learn from people who 
have experienced things before. 

I have such wonderful memories 
of listening to my grandmother 
tell stories of her childhood. How 
could I not learn from listening 
to her? Wisdom is the quality of 
having experience, knowledge 
and good judgment. I believe I 
have a good start on these quali- 
ties and know I will continue to 
have an open mind and remember 
that it is good to listen to others 
and appreciate them sharing their 
life experiences, their wisdom. 

7. Respect — this is a very 
important value to me. It can 
have such an impact on people. 

It is really one of the things upon 
which our country is based, the 
belief that we all have the right to 
follow our own religion and per- 
sonal beliefs is truly a basis for 
respect. We do not need to follow 
another person’s beliefs to respect 
their right to believe the way they 
choose. Respecting what others 
feel, whether I feel the same or 
not, is important to me. Another 
key to respect is having it for 
oneself. When you respect your 
body and mind, you will take 


good care of them. Respecting 
nature is also something I value. 
We need to be smart with our 
resources, recycling and not being 
wasteful are ways to be respectful 
to our environment. As you can 
see, respect is a big deal, when 
you give it, you should get it in 
return. 

“While writing my thoughts on 
each of the teachings of the Seven 
Grandfathers, I realized how each 
of the values are linked. They 
go hand in hand to help make a 
complete person, someone who 
by striving to hold these values 
will make the world a much bet- 
ter place. I hope to always follow 
these values, to be someone who 
makes a difference.” 

MIEA awards 
scholarships for 
nine students 

The Michigan Indian Elders 
Association awarded three $1,000 
scholarships and six $500 schol- 
arships to qualifying students 
of American Indian ancestry. 
Winners were announced at the 
July MIEA meeting. 

Winners of the $1,000 schol- 
arships are Marguerite Guter 
of Sault Tribe, Sonja Welch 
of the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community and Karlee Decet of 
Sault Tribe. 

Winners of the $500 scholar- 
ships are Chelsea Freele of the 
Sault Tribe, Jillian Mutchler of 
the Nottawaseppi Huron Band 
of Pottawatomi, Cody Clement 
of the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community, Autumn Row of 
the Saginaw Chippewa Indian 
Tribe and Mchenna McGeshick 
and Zoe McGeshick, both the 
Lac Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians. 
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Silver Ships series an instant classic with positive message 


By Jennifer Dale-Burton 


The Silver Ships by new 
author S.H. Jucha is the story of 
two space colonies separated for 
over 700 years. While running an 
asteroid harvest tug, Alex Racine, 
a loner from “New Terra,” comes 
upon a derelict spaceship the likes 
of which he has never seen. He 
takes it as a personal challenge 
to formulate a plan to salvage 
it. Plausible speculative science 
meets up with humanist tale of the 
stars when Alex finds out there 
are survivors onboard from anoth- 
er far-flung earth colony called 
Meridien. The Meridiens have 
been in stasis for 70 years after an 
attack by a truly alien ship. 

The story is refreshing without 
the formulaic power hungry poli- 
ticians and evil military wreaking 
predictable havoc on the usual 
boneheaded yet easily swayed 
populace. By now, in Jucha’s 
future, to survive and flourish in 
space, humans have had to change 
for the better. That’s not to say 
there’s no mischief, misunder- 
standings or a degree of greed out 
there — people are still human 
— except for the artificial intelli- 
gence running the derelict ship. 

Jucha’s first venture into 
self-publishing is a wild success. 
The Silver Ships was published 
on Feb. 7 and the purchases and 



Author S.H. Jucha 


downloads of the novel’s Kindle 
edition sent the book to No. 1 on 
Amazon’s science fiction first 
contact category by March 1 . In 
June, his book came out on audio 
read by none other than Grover 
Gardener. 

He has published the second 
book in the series, Libre. In 
this installment, Alex and the 
Meridien captain find a way to 
defend their peaceable colonies 
from the aggressive aliens swarm- 
ing toward them. They head to the 
radical planet Libre to look for 
help. 

The story’s protagonist Alex 
and his younger sister were raised 
by their parents aboard a small 
space vessel. His invention that 
slings ice asteroids to their pur- 


Tribal members could get a 
second chance with new laws 


By John Wernet, 

General Counsel 

At the Aug. 1 8 board meeting 
in Marquette, the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors approved two 
significant changes to the Tribal 
Code that will make it possible 
for tribal members to get a second 
chance after a brush with the law. 

Resolution 2015-191 created 
a new chapter of the Tribal Code. 
Chapter 77 establishes a process 
that can be used to set aside cer- 
tain tribal criminal convictions. 
The new chapter applies to tribal 
members who have been con- 
victed of only a single criminal 
offense in Tribal Court. To qual- 
ify, applicants wait at least five 
years after the completion any 
jail sentence, probation, or parole. 
They must show they have not 
been convicted of any subsequent 
criminal offense in any juris- 
diction, have no current charges 
pending and have never previ- 
ously had a conviction set aside. 
Persons convicted of homicide 
or certain criminal sexual offens- 
es are not eligible. Set asides 
are also not available for traffic 
offenses. 

Persons wishing to apply for a 
set aside must contact Sault Tribe 
Law Enforcement to obtain an 
application form and must then 
submit that form, with two com- 
plete sets of fingerprints, to Sault 
Tribe Law Enforcement. After a 
review by Law Enforcement and 
the tribal prosecutor, the applica- 
tion goes to the Tribal Court. The 
court is authorized to determine 
whether the conviction should be 
set aside. If the court approves 
the request then, for purposes of 
tribal law, the person is treated 
as if the conviction had never 
occurred. 

The new tribal set aside pro- 
cess is similar to one that has 
been available for many years 
to persons convicted in the state 
court system. It is intended to 


provide a second chance and a 
clean record to defendants who 
have had only a single criminal 
conviction and who have demon- 
strated their ability to avoid fur- 
ther convictions. 

A second resolution addressed 
a related issue that affects certain 
tribal members who were arrested 
and charged with a tribal crimi- 
nal offense, but who reached an 
agreement with the tribal prosecu- 
tor to have the charges dismissed. 
Although this is not the current 
practice of the Prosecutor’s 
Office, some of these agreements 
in the past included a condition 
stating that the defendant would 
no longer be permitted to work 
for the tribe. 

The board has concluded 
that such agreements should be 
limited to a specific period of 
time. That is why Resolution 
2015-190 adds a new section 
70.134 to Tribal Code, Chapter 
70: Criminal Procedure. The new 
section applies to agreements 
between the tribal prosecutor and 
a defendant charged with a crimi- 
nal offense under tribal law. 

If the prosecutor dismisses the 
criminal charges in return for an 
agreement that the defendant will 
not be eligible for employment 
with the tribe - or any other sim- 
ilar limitation or condition - the 
limitation will be enforceable 
only for two years unless the 
agreement has been made a part 
of an actual court order approved 
by the judge. 

This new law was made ret- 
roactive. That means that tribal 
members who made such agree- 
ments with the tribal prosecutor 
in the past are no longer barred 
from applying for tribal employ- 
ment so long as at least two years 
have passed since the prosecutor 
dismissed the charges. 

The new language is available 
at saulttribe.com under Tribal 
Code. 



chasers made the family enough 
money to settle down, but Alex 
preferred the solitude of space 
until rescuing the derelict and its 
survivors, his first immersion into 
society, and he comes to depend 
on them as much as they depend 
on him. 

Jucha’s “common man,” Alex, 
and his future is much as Jucha 
would like the future to be and 
there is a warning here — there 
may be no future at all unless 
humans start cooperating the 
way New Terrans and Meridiens 
cooperate. “As a futurist, I try 
to envision how the human race 
will get in some point in time — 
1,000 or 2,000 years from now,” 
said Jucha. But we can’t get there 
unless we do a better in working 


together. 

Technology made incredible 
leaps in the past 100 years, some 
good and some not, said Jucha. 
Add our population explosion, we 
won’t be able to continue the way 
we have, especially with massive 
arms available for local conflicts, 
he said. 

“To get to the future I’d like 
to see, it’s going to take chang- 
ing the way we are,” Jucha said. 
His favorite book is CJ Cherry’s 
Cyteen. It’s critical we make 
moral choices about our world 
every day especially when it 
comes to technology, genetics 
— experiments that affect other 
life, such as the Navy’s sonar 
experiments in the ocean. “Cyteen 
showed that to me in a way I 
never saw before.” 

Raised in Anchorage and well 
traveled, Jucha has experienced 
a lot of things from differing per- 
spectives. The full-time writer is a 
hopeful person. “I’ve visited a lot 
of countries my 60-plus years . . 

. Most humans are similar. They 
want a good life, health and hap- 
piness for their families, and they 
do care about one another.” 

He added, “The more you have 
a world run by the common man, 
the better off it will be.” 

Like Jucha’s protagonist, when 
faced with a choice like Alex’s, 
whether to help your fellow man, 
that choice defines who you are. 

Jucha’s story came to life when 


he was able to focus on writing. 
Being an optimist, he wanted to 
write a story as the antithesis to 
all doom and gloom news and 
messages out there right now. An 
avid reader, he had a lot of ideas 
and outlines for novels and stories 
but never had the time to go fur- 
ther until recently. 

Looking back, two things were 
essential to his success as an indie 
author. In striving to develop pro- 
fessional quality work, he needed 
a solid cover. He contracted with 
Damon Za, which produced a 
sharp looking cover. Also essen- 
tial was a good indie editor and 
Angela Polidoro did a wonderful 
job, he said. 

Jucha had several conversa- 
tions with young authors trying 
to break in to publishing. They 
want to know how he got his 
readership and he told them all 
the same thing, “First, write your 
own story, one you feel most pas- 
sionate about. It has to come from 
your heart. Second — patience. If 
it’s for the money, try another pro- 
fession. Third, get to know your 
public. It’s hard for some, letting 
them get to know you. Many 
readers want to feel that connec- 
tion with you.” 

The Silver Ships, Libre, 
Meridien, the forthcoming 
Hellebore, and next in the series 
(Sol — yes, that’s right — SOL!) 
is recommended reading. Good 
for Christmas, too. 
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FREE LAKER ATHLETIC TICKET APPLICATION 
FOR SAULT TRIBE MEMBERS 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 

STATE ZIP 

PHONE 

EMAIL 

NUMBER IN HOUSEHOLD 

TRIBAL CARD FILE # 

Circle the games you wish to attend and indicate the number of tickets needed for each game. 

Please note: you may not receive tickets for all games requested. 

LAKER HOCKEY (Taffy Abel Arena) 

LAKER BASKETBALL (Bud Cooper Gymnasium) 

10/04/15 US National U-18 

10/24/15 Lourdes (Men Only) 

10/17/15 Northern Michigan 

10/24/15 Algoma (Women Only) 

1 0/3 0/15 Alabama-Hunts ville 

11/07/15 Olivet 

10/31/15 Alabama-Huntsville 

11/21/15 Minot State (Women Only) 

11/13/15 Arizona State 

1 1/22/15 Minnesota-Duluth (Women Only) 

11/14/15 Arizona State 

1 1/24/15 Algoma (Men Only) 

11/27/15 Ferris State 

12/03/15 Findlay 

11/28/15 Ferris State 

12/05/15 Wayne State 

12/11/15 Michigan Tech 

12/17/15 Algoma (Men Only) 

12/12/15 Michigan Tech 

12/19/15 Silver Lake (Men Only) 

01/09/16 Bowling Green State 

01/02/16 Lake Erie 

01/16/16 Alaska Anchorage 

01/03/16 Ashland 

01/17/16 Alaska Anchorage 

01/21/16 Grand Valley State 

02/12/16 Bemidji State 

01/23/16 Ferris State 

02/13/16 Bemidji State 

01/28/16 Northern Michigan 

02/26/16 Northern Michigan 

01/30/16 Michigan Tech 

02/27/16 Northern Michigan 

02/04/16 Saginaw Valley State 

02/06/16 Hillsdale 

02/25/16 Northwood 


Mail application and copy of tribal card to: Chi Mukwa Community Recreation Center 

ATTN: Jessica Dumback 
2 Ice Circle Drive 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 

APPLICATION DEADLINE: SEPTEMBER 25, 2015 


L 


J 


Free Laker athletics 

Sault Tribe members who submit completed 
applications for free Laker athletics tickets and 
indicate which listed games they wish to attend may 
be able to attend the games for free. Applications 
reviewed on first-come, first-served basis until all 
tickets are disbursed. Number of available tickets is 
limited. 

Mail application along with copy of tribal identi- 


tickets for members 

fication card by Sept. 25, 2015, to the address indi- 
cated on the application (Chi Mukwa Community 
Recreation Center, Attn: Jessica Dumback, 2 Ice 
Circle Drive, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783). 

Applications received after deadline serviced last 
with any remaining tickets. 

Please call (906) 635-7770 for additional infor- 
mation or applications. 
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REPRESENTING MEMBERS AT ALL LEVELS 



Aaron A. Payment, MPA 

Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen, Boozo, Negee: 

I begin with the above 
Youtube sensation quote: 

“Ain’t nobody got time for 
that” 

as it expresses what I feel 
members think about the un- 
productive use of board unit 
reports. I have resisted the urge 
to give credence to the negativ- 
ity espoused by some board 
members. I am not going to 
break from this practice other 
than to succinctly put to rest 
some nonsensical allegations. 

First, Director McLeod 
suggested in her last report that 
I should be FIRED as chair 
(despite your vote) for com- 
menting on a federal prosecu- 
tion brought against the neph- 
ew of her key campaign sup- 
porter in the 2012 election for 
allegedly molesting a 4-year- 
old Indian girl on the reserva- 
tion. I did speak publicly about 
the issue as this individual was 
chosen as the MC for one of 
our powwows. As a result, 
several tribal families with lit- 
tle children boycotted this 
powwow and the attendance 
was at an all time low. 

I feel strongly about pro- 
tecting our children and while 
this individual was not convict- 
ed, he WAS previously 
charged with “contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor”. 
These are facts. At no point did 
I mention whether or not he 
was tribally employed. Direc- 
tor McLeod suggested she 
should be able to FIRE me as a 
result. This is how she justifies 
her new org chart. Quite frank- 
ly, I have not breeched em- 
ployment confidentiality so my 
speech to protect our children 
is really none of her business. 

The next issue dealt with 
an investigation of me instigat- 
ed by Directors Sorenson and 
McLeod alleging that I 
breached some sort of confi- 
dentiality with our tribal 
school. This amounts to an 
allegation (fabricated) that I 
supplied a document to one of 
Director McLeod’s campaign 
workers from the 2012 elec- 
tion. The result of the 
“investigation” was there were 
no breeches of confidentiality. 


CAMPAIGNING RATHER 
THAN GOVERNING 

Recently, a couple of 
board members approached me 
to inform me that they were 
solicited by Director Causley 
to urge them to run for chair- 
person against me in the 2016 
election. Candidates are not 
permit to declare and candida- 
cy until January 2016. None- 
theless, the act of scheming to 
replace me at a time when I 
have been successful in: bal- 
ancing our budgets; turning 
land into trust and saving tribal 
funds on taxes; securing a rec- 
ord level of federal funds 
though efforts for treaty rights 
($455,000); Contract Support 
Costs ($1.2 million); BCBS 
settlement ($1.2 million) and 
increased involvement in advo- 
cating for our people at the 
highest levels - now including 
the U.S. Secretary of Education 
and the President, it seems that 
while I am chair, my efforts 
should be supported and not 
sabotaged. Fortunately, these 
same tactics fell flat in 2012 as 
I received 57.5 percent of the 
vote. Elders told me that the 
candy bars they were giving 
away just didn’t work to buy 
their vote. 

WHITE HOUSE INVITE 

By the time this is pub- 
lished, I will have met yet 
again in the White House with 
the Obama Administration to 
discuss the Employer Mandate 
in the Affordable Care Act for 
requiring tribes to immediately 
insure teams members. While I 
fully support health insurance 
for team members, I am guard- 
ed in terms of our sovereignty. 
I have given voice to this issue 
at the HHS Secretary’s Tribal 
Advisory Council for which I 
serve and during numerous 
national meetings including at 
the National Congress of 
American Indians mid-year 
conference. I am advocating 
parity for tribes with states to 
decide the labor climate in their 
respective governments. Again, 
I strongly support health insur- 
ance but feel this should be our 
decision as a tribe for which 
members can ratify or overturn 
via right of referendum. We 
hope to secure concurrence 
with the Obama Administration 
for a “technical fix” but we 
also support legislative efforts 
working their way through 
Congress to resolve the matter. 

TEAM MEMBER RAISES 

I am cognizant of the 
fact that while I have balanced 
our budget, team members 
have waited long enough for a 
raise. During my first admin- 
istration, we gave raises every 
year including our lowest paid 
team members getting the 
highest percentage raises (up to 
6 percent). We also gave annu- 
al Christmas bonuses and con- 
tributed up to 2 percent to team 


members ’ 40 1 K retirement 

plans if they matched our con- 
tribution. These were eliminat- 
ed immediately after I left of- 
fice in 2008. This was done 
without the board or chair shar- 
ing in these cuts. Upon return- 
ing to office, I proposed to cut 
our pay in half. Since then, we 


have dealt with sequestra- 
tion, government shut downs, 
and our declining casino rev- 
enues (our casinos are under 
the board NOT the chair). 
While our markets remain ten- 
uous, I feel we are stable 
enough to budget for up to 3 
percent raises next year and a 


nominal return of our 40 IK 
match. Thus, I have directed all 
program managers to include 
raises and 40 IK and I am put- 
ting forward this proposal. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 


Call: 800-793*0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/russinckerchie 







TESTIMONY BY CHAIRPERSON AARON PAYMENT 

TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs: Subcommittee on Health 
Oversight Field Hearing ~ September 1, 2015, 


While 1.4% of the U.S. population is American Indian, the military population 
traditionally 1.7 percent have been Native. Proportionately, American Indians are 
represented at a much higher rate than any population to defend the United States. We are 
very proud of our warriors ~ both men and women. 

The current VA health care system creates barriers to treatment for our Native 
veterans living in rural areas. In the UP of Michigan, my Tribe has partnered with the 
American Legion to provide two additional service officers in Ml's l 5t congressional district. 
This effort extends outreach activities to veterans who use our health facilities. We provide 
space to offset costs and are establishing baseline data to more accurately reflect the 
number of our Tribal veterans. 

VETERANS' SERVICES WITHIN THE SAULT TRIBE HEALTH DIVISION 

In 2010, our Health Division worked with the Iron Mountain VA to establish an 
agreement with our optical department in Manistique where we are able to provide optical 
services to Tribal and non-tribal veterans alike. 

The Sault Tribe has also: 

■ Established a VA workgroup to access additional services for our veterans. 

■ Partnered with a veteran's service organization, American Legion, to provide benefits 
and Service officers at tribal clinic sites to assist with issues and questions about 
navigating the VA bureaucracy; 

■ Worked to identify tribal veterans as they visit our clinics in order to plan services; 

■ Worked to incorporate both behavioral health and traditional medicine programs to 
develop veteran specific services to include PTSD, emotional trauma, etc.; 

■ Planned awareness outreach to get out the word on tribal and VA services including 
tribal elders meetings, tribal newspaper, website and video tag line information; 

■ Worked with the Iron Mountain VA to establish a MOA with the tribe for full 
reimbursement for providing clinical services to tribal veterans eligible for VA services. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Freedom of choice: Our veterans should be free to choose their care based on where they 
can secure the highest quality services. However, Veterans who choose to utilize tribal 
health centers and our providers as their primary care sites are not able to access their VA 
benefits. Currently, the VA Choice Card program does not list tribal clinics as reimbursable 
entities for providing the care as a referral from the VA. Memorandums of Agreement 
should be entered immediately. We recommend that Tribal health care programs be 
reimbursed for both direct service and referred care when Veterans find tribal health 
programs more accessible or more accommodating to their needs. I urge Congress to 
instruct the VA to set up a process that allows reimbursement for eligible services provided 
by Tribes. 

Improve public transportation: My tribe has identified a lack of consistent and reliable 
transportation to access many services that directly impact quality of life, including health, 
education and employment. Available transportation across the Upper Peninsula is provided 
only at night (Midnight to 8:35 a.m.), which is of limited use for medical trips. We also found 
a lack of evening and weekend service, another barrier limiting members' ability to access 
critical health services. We recommend the VA reimburse tribal governments providing 
Native veterans transportation to primary and specialty clinics, and follow-up care. Most 
American Indian veterans live in remote areas of the United States and the cost for 
transportation to and from Veterans healthcare facilities causes substantial hardships on 
these veterans seeking service. 

Throughout the history of the United States, Native Americans have fought bravely 
and sacrificed for our country. This proud tradition continues to this day with 24,000 active 
duty American Indians. The 2010 U.S. Census identified at least 152,000 Native men and 
women who have served this country in its Armed Forces. All veterans, including our Indian 
Warriors gave their best. All gave some, some gave all. In turn, they deserve our best ~ the 
best this country can offer. The Sault Tribe stands ready to be part of the solution.. 

Chi MeGwitch 
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Director 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


August was a busy month 
filled with weekends of pow- 
wows. Lana and I attended the 
youth powwow in Newberry 
where about a dozen children 
experienced their first regalia. 

The youth then came into the 
circle to announce where they 
were from, their names and their 
Indian names. It was a very joy- 
ous day. The volunteers and all 
the youth education staff did an 
awesome job preparing the chil- 
dren to one day lead and organize 
powwows of the future. 

The Hessel powwow is one 
of my favorites and it was swel- 
tering hot. Their new bathrooms 
were finished and operational 
and their MC stand was repaired. 
There were many more food ven- 
dors than in past years. There is 
always so much community spirit 
at this powwow. Next year, they 
need to invest in a sprinkler or 
pool though (smile). 

St. Ignace has had history 
week the third week in August for 
the last few years with events at 
both the Fort de Baude Museum 
and the Museum of Ojibwa 
Culture, and the Rendezvous at 
the Straits Powwow on the week- 
end. I was, unfortunately, not able 
to spend much time participating 
this year as I have in the past. I 
was able to make it to the grand 
entry on Friday at the museum 
grounds and was able to partici- 
pate in the blessing of the clans 
the Friday prior. My hat goes off 
to all the groups of volunteers 
that it takes to make this week 


Sorenson 



ike trx> doer or moos® lot wUch tno 
dan is namod They auo f<x others by 
(uA— jr-N 'TJk.og vjr© the ccmmuntty 
y ) hav® proper houfrng 


One of the Museum of Ojibwa 
Culture’s new clan signs 

such a success and learning expe- 
rience for everyone. 

If anyone is in the St. Ignace 
area please stop at the Museum 
of Ojibwa Culture and see their 
new clan signs along the outside 
of the museum. They were a year 
in the making and were construct- 
ed in Pickford and are metal and 
the descriptions are all written 
by local Sault Tribe member Sue 
St. Onge. The building of a new 
longhouse is also underway on 
the museum grounds. Sault Tribe 
members Tony Grondin and Perry 
Neuman are working the project. 

On Aug. 3, there was an hon- 
oring our veterans ceremony at 
the Wequayoc Cemetery. Tony 
Grondin led the ceremony as 
Russell Rickley was the fire 
keeper and Mukwa Giiziik was 
the host drum. An eagle circled 
during the ceremony. There were 
about a dozen veterans who were 
honored and their family mem- 
bers were presented with a gift. 

Director Massaway and I 
grilled burgers, brats and bar- 
beque chicken for our Unit III 
elders on Aug. 28. The elders pro- 
vide salads and desserts and we 
provide the meat. We had a very 
nice turnout and enough leftover 
food so nobody had to cook din- 
ner. 

During the luncheon, staff 
from the detention center came 
and delivered fresh produce 
grown at the detention center 
by the youth. Elders were given 
brown paper bags and could 
choose fresh vegetables to take 


: August 

home. Thank you to Officer 
Wallace and Maintenance St. 
Andrew for providing this to 
our elders. This is another great 
program that teaches kids how to 
plant and harvest a garden. 

Our first meeting of the month 
was in Kinross and was mostly 
business as usual. There were 
only eight board members present 
so nothing could be added to the 
agenda because it requires nine 
votes. Some audience members 
came because they thought we 
would be voting on the removal 
petition but we could not add it to 
the agenda and the outside coun- 
sel’s opinion did not arrive until 
after the five-day notice to be on 
the agenda. 

Our second meeting took 
place in Marquette on Aug. 18. 
There was much hype around the 
removal petition that started with 
the membership portion of the 
meeting and was discussed for 
about another hour by the board 
during the actual meeting. 

The board voted to send the 
decision for removal to a hearing 
board. We needed to set a date, 
time and place of the hearing. 

The board voted to have the 
hearing in Munising on Sept. 29 
at 8 a.m. We also had to appoint 
someone to facilitate the process 
of the hearing board so we voted 
to appoint our general counsel, 
John Wernet. 

The hearing board will consist 
of three outside attorneys who 
have no prior dealing with Sault 
Tribe. There will be preference 
given to attorneys who are Native 
American and have experience 
with tribes and Native American 
law backgrounds. 

The board also approved a new 
bereavement policy. In the past, 
team members could take three 
days of paid leave for a death of a 
family member. In the event of a 
first cousin’s death, they received 
one paid day and it was under the 
bereavement policy. A few years 
ago, the policy was changed and 
had two policies, bereavement 
and funeral leave. This allowed 
for up to three days of leave 
that could or could not be paid 
depending on your situation and 
your supervisor, which was titled, 


alive with culture 



St. Ignace Elders Picnic was held Aug. 28 


Funeral Leave. The bereavement 
policy then covered your time off 
by using vacation, sick or per- 
sonal time or a leave of absence. 
The changes were confusing and 
frustrating to the team members. 
Effective Sept. 1, the policy will 
be bereavement policy and allow 
for the three days leave. There 
will no longer be a funeral leave 
policy. 

The policy review group has 
been working on these changes 
for months and it almost was 
tabled at the meeting. There are 
many other policies that hopefully 
get voted on in the near future. 

Our tribe has many great pro- 
grams and services for our people 
and many, many dedicated team 
members who help facilitate 
them. We tend to always hear or 
see the negative more than the 
positive. Our tribe is far from 
perfect but there are many great 
things that people do not always 
know that happen or are available 
to members. I look forward to the 
day when we can work together 
for the betterment of the entire 
tribe instead of all the backstab- 
bing, bullying, vindictive behav- 
ior that clouds people’s judgment. 

It is that time of year again 
when we should be going over 
budgets for 2016. The budgets 
are due to the Budget Department 
in June and the board should be 
seeing them by Aug. 15. It is the 
same ol’ song and dance; the 
chair will be calling special meet- 


ings the last week of September 
to push the vote. I guess it is time 
the board puts forward resolu- 
tions stating when budgets need 
to come to the board because 
under the chair’s administrative 
authority, he isn’t facilitating the 
process, more like stopping it up. 
Another reason why he cannot be 
running the day-to-day business 
of the tribe and be on several 
national committees and be great 
at everything. He is great at the 
national level, so let someone 
manage the day-to-day operations 
of the tribe so we, too, can move 
forward when we need to. 

He accuses the board of micro- 
managing but he will not allow 
us to have meetings without him, 
cannot see budgets until he wants 
us to, cancels meeting with staff 
we ask to meet with and “uses 
his authority” to stop up anything 
because he can. 

The next St. Ignace board of 
directors meeting is scheduled for 
Oct. 20, unless it gets changed 
due to the NCAI conference in 
San Diego, Calif. 

The Unit III meetings are 
always held on the third Monday 
of the month at the McCann 
school at 6 p.m. unless it falls on 
a holiday. 

Thank you for all your support 
and questions or concerns. Please 
contact me at bsorenson@ 
saulttribe.net, bridgett9 1 @yahoo. 
com, or (906) 430-0536. Have a 
great beginning to the fall season! 


The solution to toxic leadership is 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 

Aaniin Anishnaabek, As a 
result of my article last month, 

I have received numerous com- 
munications of support and for 
that I wish to say “miigwech.” It 
was remarkable to me that many 
of you asked the same question, 
“What’s going on up there?” The 
answer is simple: “Toxic lead- 
ership.” Our people are being 


manipulated, mistreated and 
undermined by those elected to 
serve. How do you recognize a 
“toxic leader?” 

According to Jean Liman- 
Blumen, and her book, The Allure 
of Toxic Leaders and How We 
can Survive Them , here are a few 
things to look for: 

• Consciously feeding their 
followers illusions that enhance 
the leader’s power — persuading 
followers that they are the ONLY 
one who can save them, or the 
organization (aka TRIBE); 

• Playing to the fears and needs 
of the followers; 

• Stifling constructive criticism 
and issuing threats to those who 
question the leader’s judgment 
and actions; 

• Misleading through deliber- 
ate untruths and misdiagnoses of 
issues and problems; 

• Failure to nurture other lead- 
ers — or otherwise improperly 
clinging to power; 

• Maliciously setting constitu- 


ents against one another. 

So, what is the solution? The 
answer is simple — TRUTH. But 
speaking the truth takes courage, 
a willingness to take risks, integ- 
rity, sense of responsibility and 
service, and especially compas- 
sion. 

The struggle that keeps our 
tribe from moving forward as 
it could, is clearly seen in the 
monthly unit reports, or in social 
media (Facebook). Over just the 
last three years, nearly every 
month you can see examples 
of this toxic leadership in our 
chairman’s report. You will read 
how wonderful he is and what he 
has accomplished. You will read 
attacks against board members 
who disagree with him and warn- 
ings to tribal members about the 
terrible things that will happen 
to the tribe without his leader- 
ship. There have been deliber- 
ate untruths published (such as 
issuing statements that the tribal 
school was closing due to the lack 


of a lease!). This toxic leadership 
has also prevented other board 
members from pursuing nomi- 
nations to national committees 
(in one instance, the chairman 
refused to write a nomination let- 
ter because of a board member’s 
“adversarial position” to his lead- 
ership). 

We deserve better. The chair- 
man can do better — I’ve seen 
it. In outside political arenas, he 
is an entirely different person. I 
wish we could have “THAT guy.” 
I’ve stated before that he does a 
good job on the outside, however, 
back home is a different story. As 
brilliant as he may be, toxic bril- 
liance is still toxic. I feel some 
compassion for him, but much 
more so for our tribe. I think 
about how much better our tribe 
would be if our board meetings 
were conducted in a professional, 
impartial and fair manner. We 
occasionally have workshops that 
are conducted by the vice-chair, 
the secretary or our treasurer and 


the truth 

they do such a good job. On those 
rare occasions, our meetings 
tend to be productive, on time 
and relevant! To me, it is clear 
evidence that the person conduct- 
ing the meeting determines (and 
even creates) the level of conflict 
and dysfunction that occurs. It is 
always a refreshing change when 
our other officers conduct our 
workshops, and I am grateful to 
them. 

I am confident there will be 
considerable backlash against me 
for speaking out (especially from 
the chairman’s ardent followers), 
but that is a risk I am willing to 
take for calling it as I see it. For 
our members who are tired of the 
political games and the lack of 
significant progress for our tribe, 
there are practical ways to deal 
with the issue of “toxic leader- 
ship,” but none are for the faint of 
heart. Confront the toxic leader, 
explain what you do not approve 
of and help them to change. If 

— Continued on page 23. 
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Director Glyptis speaks out on removal — 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


The Munising powwow was 
on Aug. 8 at the Bay Furnace 
Campground in Christmas. It was 
a beautiful day for a gathering of 
our people on the shore of Lake 
Superior. What a gift. Thank 
you to all the volunteers, young 
and old, who committed them- 
selves and many hours of their 
time planning and putting this 
together. A special thank you to 
Christmas Kewadin Casino and 
staff for their donations and assis- 
tance year after year. They are 
an awesome group and always a 
pleasure to work with. A special 
thank you to Erica Segerstrom, 
administrative assistant who 
somehow always pulls it all 
together. The Munising Powwow 
Committee members are Katy 
Matson, Jennifer Meyer, Kris 
LeVeque, Dorothy Karr, Bill 
Perry, Tina Kleeman, Rose Storm, 
Deb McNeil, Julia Moulds and 
Shelly Staso. Miigwech! 

What an amazing sight to 
see! The Sacred Water Walkers 
made their way through our com- 
munity last week. They walk to 
call attention to the sacred gift 
of water, the source of all life. In 
order to raise awareness of the 
sacredness of all waters, they 
walk along these precious water- 
ways as our ancestors did. Only 
women carry the water as it is 
women who carry life. As they 
walk, they sing and pray to the 
spirit of the water, assuring her 
that she has not been forgot- 
ten. Truly inspirational. 

To better serve our veterans, 
Josh Brewster, an Air Force 
veteran and the new veteran ser- 
vice officer, is available at the 
Munising Tribal Health Center 
on the fourth Thursday of the 
month. Contact the center for an 
appointment or more information, 
(906) 387-4721. 

Congratulations to the 2015-16 
scholarship recipients from our 


area. John P. Carr Scholarship 
was awarded to Casey Vadnais, 
freshman at MTU, Don Corp 
Scholarship to Kayla Baker, 
Grand Valley, Anita Nelson 
Honoree Tributary Scholarship to 
Karlee Decet, freshman at Central 
University and the Vic Matson 
Sr. Tributary Scholarship to Cody 
Jodoin, senior at LSSU. 

The membership liaisons work 
with the chairperson’s office on 
membership issues and concerns 
across the service area. The liai- 
sons will respond to and follow 
up on membership issues to 
ensure they are resolved. Sault 
Tribe members are encouraged to 
contact liaisons when they need 
help with tribal issues by email- 
ing membersconcems@saulttribe. 
net or individually at: Units II 
and III, Clarence Hudak, Lambert 
Center, St. Ignace, 643-2124, 
chudak@saulttribe.net, Units IV 
and V, Mary Jenerou, Manistique 
Tribal Center, 341-8469, 

Munising Tribal Center, 387-4721 
or 450-7011, mjenerou@sault- 
tribe.net. The liaison position in 
Unit I is currently vacant and the 
position is posted at www.sault- 
tribe.com. 

Congratulations to our chair- 
man! President Barack Obama 
recently announced the selec- 
tion of seven nominees for key 
administration posts. The chair- 
person of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians Board 
of Directors, Aaron Payment, 
is among them. He has been 
appointed to membership on the 
National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education. 

We have lost quite a few 
tribal members from our Unit 
V area this past year, some of 
them under tragic circumstanc- 
es. Thoughts and prayers go 
out to all families dealing with 
the loss of family members or 
friends. It is a time to think about 
the people in our lives and what 
is truly important in our day-to- 
day lives. 

As many of you know, a peti- 
tion for my removal was submit- 
ted to the board of directors by 
a member in Unit I. On May 7, 
2015, 1 pleaded guilty to misde- 
meanor possession of marijuana 
in Tribal Court. The marijuana 
was found during a search of 
my room at the Sault casino 
hotel in January. I voluntarily 
consented to the search unaware 
that this was in my room. After 
being away from the hotel that 
night for 4-5 hours eating din- 
ner and shopping I was met by 
tribal police at the sixth floor 


elevator. According to the police 
report and Facebook, I admitted 
to smoking in the room. At no 
time did I ever smoke in there or 
say that I did. As the sixth floor 
is the only smoking floor in the 
hotel, the smell of marijuana 
is often in the air even early in 
the morning. At midnight that 
night as I was waiting to leave 
the hotel, two gentlemen exited 
the elevator on the sixth floor 
and said to a third officer (whose 
name was not included in the 
report) “smells like marijuana up 
here.” Obviously, it was not from 
me as I had been gone for several 
hours. I left the hotel at midnight 
and checked into another. I then 
took it upon myself to pay for 
my room for the nights I did stay 
that week and did not submit any 
expenses. 

I attended the scheduled 
meeting the next day and headed 
home. While driving home I was 
contacted by the tribal prosecutor 
by phone, which I found highly 
unusual. During that conversa- 
tion, the prosecutor stated, “I am 
calling to give you a heads up 
because you know how the rumor 
mill works. I am going to treat 
you just like everybody else. I 
don’t know the political side of 
things but this is a removable 
offense.” Do prosecutors call the 
accused the next day? Appears to 
be very political. 

After my arraignment and 
discussion with the prosecuting 
attorney through my legal coun- 
sel, I explained that the medicinal 
cigarettes were not mine and 
offered to take a drug test. The 
offer was declined. Recognizing 
drugs are a problem in our res- 
ervation community, especially 
among our tribal youth with 
accidental overdoses of more 
serious narcotics, designer and 
synthetic drugs, I even offered to 
participate in the Sault Tribe year- 
long drug court program under 
a delayed sentence to prove my 
innocence but also to take respon- 
sibility and set an example for 
others to follow. The prosecutor’s 
response on more than one occa- 
sion was to ask that I resign from 
my tribal board position. I also 
have been very involved in the 
current TAP initiative to combat 
drug and alcohol abuse affecting 
our young tribal members. I do 
not take any of this lightly and 
have continued to work toward 
treatment options, education and 
understanding for the members, 
families and all communities 
affected by drugs and alcohol 
abuse. 


On the day I pled guilty, the 
tribal prosecutor continued to 
press for my resignation by hold- 
ing the threat of jail time over 
my head. As part of an agree- 
ment offered by the prosecutor, 
he would dismiss all charges if 
I, in fact, resigned. I refused to 
agree to such an agreement and 
still feel that he was (behind the 
scenes) being pressured to secure 
my resignation from my board 
position at all costs. Leveraging 
my position against jail time was 
unethical to say the least. 

In a statement written by my 
attorney he stated, “There was 
a meeting in chambers with 
the judge, the prosecutor and 
myself. During the meeting, I 
asked Mr. Durhammer (prosecu- 
tor) to name a person within the 
last year that he has prosecuted 
for possession of a small amount 
of marijuana who did get a defer- 
ral with the condition that they 
resign their employment. He 
could not name a person. I then 
reminded him that the day after 
your arrest he called you and 
told you that he would treat you 
the same as all other persons not 
withstanding your position as a 
board member. I then told him 
that he was not treating you the 
same based on the offers that he 
was making to us, and even the 
judge expressed that as a judge of 
the Odawa Tribe this case would 
qualify for a deferral. The prose- 
cutor did not relent.” 

Recently, several members of 
the tribal board (including me) 
pushed for leniency for tribal 
housing residents to avoid evic- 
tion based on simple possession 
of marijuana. It seems hypocrit- 
ical that some board members 
now appear to be conspiring 
to move for my removal from 
office. I believe this is due in 
large part to the fact that I am an 
independent member of the board 
of directors and have not joined 
any political side. 

Believe me, I have decided 
many times to resign in the past 
seven months. I have refused 
to as I felt that I owed it to my 
constituents to continue to do 
my job and fulfill my campaign 
goals. I have consulted with 
several tribal members and my 
elders, who agree that I should 
not concede my position as they 
do not believe that any political 
faction outside of Unit V should 
undo their democratically elected 
choice. 

During the months since this 
occurred in January, I have seen 
a lot of shady things happen and 


McLeod to speak 

From McLeod , page 22 — 
you choose to do something, 
please remember to be compas- 
sionate — kindness is the way of 
our people. But also remember 
our children are watching and the 
cost of doing nothing may be too 
great. 

The greatness of our youth 

— Speaking of “great,” I met 
recently with some truly GREAT 
young people! They came to my 
office at Big Bear and shared 
their thoughts about issues 
they face. Their opinions were 
straightforward, honest and with- 
out political agendas. We made 
plans for changes and I am help- 
ing guide their actions (just as I 


at Mackinaw Island Tribal Leadership 


did when I was still in the class- 
room!). I am so proud of them. I 
believe in “growing our leaders,” 
and am committed to helping 
our young people dream BIG 
DREAMS and reach their goals. 

More good news — The gym- 
nasium at our tribal school con- 
tinues to move forward! Ground 
is being cleared in preparation for 
the big equipment and construc- 
tion to begin! Despite political 
tug-of-wars, eventually we get 
back to the goal of “doing what’s 
best for kids.” School resumes 
on Sept. 8 and snow won’t be far 
behind, but hopefully the shell of 
the building will go up before the 
costs do! 


Our casino operations are 
improving in profitability and 
in other areas as well. I have 
actually had customers contact 
me with POSITIVE feedback, as 
they are noticing the improve- 
ments. BIG shout out to every 
team member who is contrib- 
uting to making the Kewadin 
experience a memorable one. 
Please know that all of your hard 
work and dedication is noticed 
and appreciated. We couldn’t do 
it without you. 

I also want to give an addi- 
tional SHOUT OUT to all of the 
staff, employees and volunteers 
who make our tribe great. There 
is so much hard work done 


Summit Sept. 15 - 

providing health services, food, 
emergency needs, elder services, 
housing, substance abuse coun- 
seling, education of children, cul- 
tural activities, law enforcement, 
environmental protection, judicial 
work, plus all the support that 
is required just to keep the tribe 
operational! There are so many 
hardworking people and many 
unsung heroes working diligently 
with little to no recognition or 
thanks. Please accept my heart- 
felt “thank you” to each and 
every one of you. 

I have been invited to speak 
at the Tribal Leadership Summit 
on Mackinaw Island on Sept. 15 
and 16. I will provide a short 


a lot of untruths and lies have 
been told. The truth I can handle 
but the lies and personal attacks 
are not necessary or productive. I 
have witnessed breaches of con- 
fidentiality, behind the scenes 
deals, a registrar decision that 
changed five days later, an inde- 
pendent legal opinion given by an 
attorney that has been associated 
with the tribe for over 20 years, 
zero petition signatures from 
Unit V, interpretation of our laws 
changing continuously and rules 
made as we go along. A board 
member recently stated that I 
have never come to the board to 
tell my side. At no time in seven 
months did any member of the 
board in open or closed sessions 
ever ask me a question about it or 
request a discussion. Some did in 
fact work hard behind the scenes, 
assisting petitioners outside of 
tribal court, attending the court 
hearing for “gossip control,” 
perpetuating lies not facts, meet- 
ing among themselves and only 
talking about it behind my back. 

I have no prior criminal histo- 
ry of any kind. I completed the 
sentence given to me by a visiting 
judge (our tribal judge recused 
herself) including probation, fines 
and costs, weekly supervised drug 
testing, weekly alcohol testing 
and meeting with probation offi- 
cials. I feel the punishment fit the 
crime and I do understand that 
this is not always the case when 
it comes to our tribal members 
who appear in our court. These 
are the things that need to be 
fixed. Removing me from my 
position on the board will not 
make those issues go away. 

For the time that I am still in 
my seat, I will stay the course 
and focus on improving the tribe, 
expanding economic opportuni- 
ties and providing greater levels 
of services to our people. Unit 
V and all Sault Tribe members 
deserve no less. I came to this 
position for the right reasons 
and recognize that it is time for 
change within our tribal commu- 
nity and workforce. I have taken 
responsibility for the incident 
that occurred and will move 
forward. In or out my life goes 
on. I do apologize to the mem- 
bers for causing a situation that 
has taken the focus off serious 
issues facing our tribe as there are 
many. Whether I am there or not 
it’s time to get back to business. 

Sincerely, 

Rita Glyptis, Unit 5 

(906) 202- 3224 

rglyptis@saulttribe.net 


(5-10 minute) “welcome to the 
community” speech to the par- 
ticipants. I am honored by their 
request. 

At the close of this summer 
season, I am grateful for all of 
the blessings I have received. 

I am looking forward to good 
things for our people in the com- 
ing months. As always, if there 
is something on your mind or 
if there is anything I can do for 
you, please contact me. 

Anishinaabe gagige 
(Anishinaabe for always) 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151, jmcleodl@ 
saulttribe.net, or jennifer. 
mcleod.20 1 2@gmail.com 
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CDC tribal advisory committee met in August 




Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


Recently, I was selected as 
an at-large committee mem- 
ber to serve on the CDC Tribal 
Advisory Committee (TAC). The 
TAC committee gives recommen- 
dations, priorities and testimony 
to key CDC officials as to what 
is really happening in Indian 
Country. 

On Aug. 4 and 5, my first 
meeting was in Spokane, Wash., 
Director Abramson, Bemidji rep- 
resentative, and myself were in 
attendance; a lot of great ideas 
and issues came up at this meet- 
ing. 

Director Abramson and I were 
able to have a lunch meeting 
with Dr. Lenaway, division direc- 
tor for the National Center for 
Environmental Health Division of 
Emergency Health Services, and 
informed him of the many water 
quality and environmental issues 
we face. After our discussion on 
Enbridge Line 5, invasive species, 
Graymont and proposed 10,000- 
acre potato farm, Dr. Lenaway 
was very interested in getting any 
information we have on these 
issues and then doing a site visit 
to our community. 

I will continue to keep you 
updated on our progress with Dr. 
Lenaway and his staff. 

Amending Tribal Code Chapter 
70 Criminal Procedure by Adding 
Section 70.134 Limiting Certain 
Prosecution Agreements was 
passed on Aug. 18 in Marquette. 

AMENDING TRIBAL CODE 
CHAPTER 70 CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 

BY ADDING SECTION 
70.134 

LIMITING CERTAIN 
PROSECUTION AGREEMENTS 

WHEREAS, the Article VII, 
Section 1(g) of the Constitution 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians assigns to the 
Board of Directors the power to 
establish a criminal justice system 
including the authority to pro- 
mulgate and enforce ordinances 
governing the conduct of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the tribe 
and to establish a reservation 
court and define its duties and 
powers; and 

WHEREAS, the Article VII, 
Section l(n) of the Constitution 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians authorizes the 
Board of Directors to create and 
delegate authority to subordinate 
officers and reserves to the Board 
the right to review the authority 
delegated and actions taken by 
such officers; and 

WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors have determined that 
it is just and appropriate to 
impose certain limitations on 
the maximum duration of cer- 
tain agreements between the 


Tribal Prosecutor and defendants 
charged with a criminal offense 
under tribal law. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, Chapter 70 of the 
Tribal Code: Criminal Procedure 
is hereby amended by the addi- 
tion of a new section 70.134 
which shall read as follows: 

70.134 Limitation on certain 
prosecution agreements to dis- 
miss charges 

An agreement between the 
Tribal Prosecutor and a defen- 
dant charged with a criminal 
offense under tribal law ; in which 
the Prosecutor has agreed to dis- 
miss criminal charges in return 
for an agreement by the accused 
that he or she will not seek or be 
eligible for future employment 
with the Tribe or will adhere to 
other specific terms or limitations 
as a condition of the dismissal, 
shall be enforceable against the 
accused only for a period not 
to exceed two years unless the 
agreement has been expressly 
incorporated into a court order 
approved by the Tribal Judge. 

This section shall apply retro- 
actively to any such agreements 
entered into prior to the date 
of enactment of this provision. 
Nothing in this section will pre- 
clude the Tribe from considering 
the underlying facts and circum- 
stances of the original offense 
when making any future hiring 
decision involving the individual. 

I have been pushing this issue 
for years and finally we corrected 
the many wrongs that were done 
against our own tribal members. 

In the past, the prosecutor 
would tell team members they 
had something to charge them 
with, but if the team member 
agreed to sign an agreement 
giving up their job and any right 
to work for the tribe again they 
wouldn’t be prosecuted. 

I can see members not having 
any legal advice being intimidat- 
ed by the prosecutor who might 
not have had a shred of evidence 
just sign the agreement. 

We have asked for lists or files 
containing this information and 
none have ever turned up. 

All these years, we have had 
tribal members afraid to apply for 
a job — this will never be able to 
happen to our members again! 

Under this code change, this 
section shall apply retroactively 
to any such agreements entered 
into prior to the date of enactment 
of this provision. In the future 
any agreement written such as 
this will only be allowed for the 
maximum of two years. 

AMENDING TRIBAL CODE 

BY ADDING CHAPTER 77: 

SETTING ASIDE TRIBAL 
CONVICTIONS 

WHEREAS, the Article VII, 
Section 1(g) of the Constitution 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians assigns to the 
Board of Directors the power to 
establish a criminal justice system 
including the authority to pro- 
mulgate and enforce ordinances 
governing the conduct of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the tribe 
and to establish a reservation 
court and define its duties and 
powers; and 

WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors have determined that it 
is just and equitable to establish 
a process by which persons who 
have been convicted of only a 

sincrlp rximirml nffpnse nnHpr trib- 


al law, and who have no subse- 
quent convictions within the five 
years following their conviction, 
may apply to have their tribal 
court conviction set aside subject 
to appropriate limitations, stan- 
dards, and procedures. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, the Tribal Code is 
hereby amended by the addition 
of the attached new Chapter 77: 
Setting Aside Tribal Convictions. 

TRIBAL CODE 

CHAPTER 77: 

SETTING ASIDE TRIBAL 
CONVICTIONS 

77.101 Application to Set 
Aside Conviction. 

(1) A person who has been 
convicted of not more than one ( 
1) criminal offense under Chapter 

71 of the Tribal Code may file 
an application for the entry of an 
order setting aside that criminal 
conviction provided that: 

(a) At least five years have 
passed following imposition of 
the sentence for the tribal court 
conviction or following comple- 
tion of any term of probation, 
imprisonment, and/or parole for 
that conviction, whichever occurs 
later; 

(b) The person has not been 
convicted of and has no pending 
charges for any other criminal 
offense in tribal court or in the 
courts of any jurisdiction in the 
United States or in any other 
country; 

(c) The conviction sought to 
be set aside is not homicide in 
violation of 

§71.708, abuse of office in 
violation of §71. 1101, or any 
degree of criminal sexual conduct 
in violation of §71.1801-1804 or 
any sexual offense that requires 
registration as a sex offender 
under the provisions of Chapter 

72 of the Tribal Code, entitled the 
Sex Offender Registration and 
Notification Code; and 

(d) The conviction sought to 
be set aside is not for attempt or 
conspiracy to commit any of the 
crimes listed or described in sub- 
section (c); and 

(e) The conviction sought to be 
set aside is not a traffic offense. 

(2) A person may have only 
one (1) conviction set aside under 
this section. 

77.102 Contents of 
Application. 

An application to set aside a 
conviction may be considered 
only if it contains the following 
information and is signed under 
oath by the person whose convic- 
tion is to be set aside: 

(a) The full name and current 
address of the applicant. 

(b) The case number of the 


CDC Tribal Advisory Committee 

tribal court conviction that is to 
be set aside. 

(c) A statement that, except for 
the tribal court conviction sought 
to be set aside, the applicant has 
not been convicted of any other 
criminal offense in tribal court or 
in the courts of any other jurisdic- 
tion in the United States or in any 
other country. 

(d) A statement as to whether 
the applicant has previously filed 
an application to set aside this or 
any other conviction and, if so, 
the disposition of that application. 

(e) A statement as to whether 
the applicant has any other crim- 
inal charge pending against him 
or her in any court in the United 
States or in any other country. 

(f) Two complete sets of fin- 
gerprints. 

77.103 Review and 
Consideration of Application. 

(1) The applicant shall sub- 
mit the completed application 
to Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
(“STLE”) together with a fee 
of $50.00 payable to the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians to be used by STLE to 
defray the expenses incurred in 
processing the application. STLE 
shall review its own records, shall 
conduct a LEIN search for any 
records relating to the applicant, 
and shall forward a complete set 
of finger prints to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for a 
comparison with the records 
available to the agency. 

Upon completion of this 
review process, STLE shall for- 
ward the application to the tribal 
court and to the tribal prosecutor 
together with a report describing 
any information STLE has dis- 
covered regarding any pending 
charges against the applicant, 
any record of conviction of the 
applicant, and the setting aside of 
any conviction of the applicant, 
including any similar informa- 
tion obtained by STLE from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

(2) Upon receipt of a copy of 
the completed application and 
STLE report, the tribal prosecutor 
shall review any files and records 
maintained by the prosecutor 
regarding the applicant, shall 
attempt to identify the victim 

or victims of the crime and, if 
such persons are identified, shall 
attempt to notify the victim or 
victims of the application. 

The notice shall be by first- 
class mail to the victim’s last 
known address and the tribal 
prosecutor shall file a proof of 
service with the tribal court and/ 
or a statement indicating that such 
persons were unable to be identi- 
fied or located. The victim or vic- 
tims shall have the right to appear 


at any hearing held by the court 
concerning the application and to 
make a written or oral statement. 

(3) After the application is 
complete, including the filing of 
the STLE report and the tribal 
prosecutor’s proof of service on 
any victim or victims, the tribal 
court may require the filing of 
affidavits and the taking of such 
proofs as it considers proper. 

The tribal prosecutor shall be 
given notice of any such proceed- 
ings and shall be provided the 
opportunity to contest the appli- 
cation. 

(4) If the court determines that 
the circumstances and behavior 
of the applicant from the date of 
the applicant’s conviction to the 
filing of the application warrant 
setting aside the conviction and 
that setting aside the conviction 
is consistent with the public 
welfare, the court may enter an 
order setting aside the conviction 
and any actual applicable trial 
court cost as determined by the 
tribal court. The setting aside of a 
conviction under this section is a 
privilege and conditional; it is not 
a right and the determination is 
vested in the sound discretion of 
the tribal court judge. 

77.104 Implementation and 
Effect of Order 

(1) If the court enters an order 
setting aside a conviction pursu- 
ant to Section 1 , the applicant, 
for purpose of tribal law, shall be 
considered not to have been pre- 
viously convicted, subject to the 
limitations and exceptions provid- 
ed in this section. 

(2) Upon the entry of an order 
pursuant to Section 1, the court 
shall send a copy of the order to 
the tribal prosecutor and to STLE. 
STLE and the tribal prosecutor 
shall each retain a nonpublic 
record of the order setting aside 

a conviction and of the record of 
the arrest, fingerprints, convic- 
tion, and sentence of the applicant 
in the case to which the order 
applies. This nonpublic record 
shall be kept strictly confidential 
and may be made available only 
to the extent and in the circum- 
stances provided in this section. 

(3) If an order to set aside 
a conviction under section 1 
involves a conviction that has 
been previously reported to out- 
side state or federal record ser- 
vices such as the LEIN system, 
STLE shall make a reasonable, 
good faith effort to remove the 
record from that record service, if 
such removal is permitted by the 
service, assuring that the record 
will no longer appear as part of 
the applicant’s criminal history 
under that service. If removal of 

See Morrow \ page 27 
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REPRESENTATIVES’ REPORTS 


Getting our house in order is our first priority 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

In the past month there have 
been many challenges facing the 
Tribe. Unfortunately, making 
changes without proper planning 
in place can be lead to conse- 
quences more detrimental to the 
long-term success of the Tribe 
and its Enterprises. 

BUDGETS 

Over the past few months, the 
tribal board should have been 
meeting in budget workshops 
to review the various new fiscal 
governmental budgets; they have 
not. It is not responsible to sim- 
ply hurry up and adopt annual 
budgets without detailed plans 
and goals. 

Our tribe needs to develop, 
and adopt, both a short term and 
long term plans within our gov- 
ernmental structure, as well as 
our enterprise structure. 

Without proper planning there 
is no reasonable manner with 
which to gauge our Tribes needs, 
successes, failures, goals, and 
objectives. 

“If you fail to plan, you are 
planning to fail!” 

CASINOS 

Our casinos are the driving 
force behind the majority of our 
non-grant tribal operations rev- 


enues. Currently, the revenues 
generated from our casinos are 
in a state of decline. While these 
revenues have been drastically 
declining. To offset this, the 
current approach has been to cut 
direct costs drastically. However, 
eventually there will be nothing 
left to cut. 

While the tribe has selected a 
temporary management structure, 
it is time for a more permanent 
solution that is free of the tribal 
political factions. In fact, our 
tribal policies require it! 

It becomes quite concerning 
when individual board members 
cite concern for an individual as 
opposed to the overall welfare of 
the tribe and casino operations. I 
have never witnessed such a per- 
sonal connection between certain 
board members and operations. It 
would be understandable if they 
expressed that same individual 
concern for all employees, how- 
ever this is not the case. It truly 
makes one wonder why? 

We need to show our appreci- 
ation to those front line employ- 
ees who make it possible for our 
businesses and tribe to succeed. 

If we truly want to show them 
appreciation, we need to ensure 
that they succeed. We need to 
provide opportunities for employ- 
ment advancement, re-factoring 
of front line wages, educational 
and training opportunities. We 
need them to understand that they 
actually have a chance at jobs 
that are posted. We need to focus 
on changing our current atmo- 
sphere and structure and focus 
upon making Kewadin what it 
once was. We need to do some- 
thing, while we still can. 

POLICY 

I will continue to stress the 
importance of policy and adher- 
ence to our personnel policies 
and Tribal Code. As I have noted 


in the past, these policies are 
being abused and policies are 
being selectively ignored; posi- 
tions are being “hand picked” 
and ultimately the abuses that 
many have championed against 
are still being allowed to contin- 
ue. 

As I have stated, and will 
continue to reiterate until we as 
a tribe develop accountability 
measures to cease these abuses: 
regardless of who is involved, 
“friend or proverbial foe,” all 
must be held accountable for 
actions or inactions. 

Those who believe that they 
are immune from policy or 
accountability do not serve the 
tribe, they serve themselves. 

REMOVAL 

Recently, it has been report- 
ed that I voted ‘no’ on sending 
forward a removal petition on a 
member of the board of directors. 
This statement is incorrect. 

I abstained from the vote 
because it did not adhere to 
Tribal Code. Under Tribal Code 
Chapter 16 (16.106(2)): The 
Registrar shall review the peti- 
tion and tribal voter registration 
records under standards and pro- 
cedures utilized for the verifica- 
tion of signatures on nominating 
petitions for tribal elections con- 
ducted under Tribal Code Ch. 10. 

The standards and procedures 
utilized for the verification of 
signatures on nominating peti- 
tions for tribal elections under 
Tribal Code: 10. 1 1 l(5)(a-d) 
clearly state that a tribal I.D. 
number shall be required. 

There are no tribal identifi- 
cation numbers provided on the 
removal petition. 

I understand that there are 
those who are not pleased with 
an abstention. I also understand 
that the easiest “political” deci- 
sion to make would’ve been to 


vote ‘yes’ on this issue; howev- 
er, breaking one rule to follow 
another is not an acceptable 
option. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

The Economic Development 
director position for the tribe has 
still yet to be filled. I am hopeful 
that the tribe will utilize some 
more effective recruitment tools 
to ensure that we find a viable 
qualified candidate to facilitate 
this much needed role for our 
tribe. 

Part of the position summary 
is that: 

“The Economic Development 
Director performs advanced 
professional work leading and 
promoting the business and 
economic development interest 
for the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians. This will 
include supervision of all enter- 
prises with the exception of the 
casino operations. This position 
will be responsible to develop 
strategies to enhance, create 
and build the tribe’s economic 
development and revenue diver- 
sification activities, including the 
complex analysis of data related 
to planning, financing, tax incen- 
tive packaging, marketing and 
business assistance programming. 
This position would be respon- 
sible to develop long and short 
term economic and community 
development goals.” 

It is my hope that the 
Economic Development director 
will be able to move our busi- 
nesses in a more profitable man- 
ner, as well as lead the charge 
towards new business develop- 
ment and diversification. 

I am also hopeful that our 
corporate charter, approved by 
the BIA, will one day be utilized. 
This would afford our tribe with 
the opportunity to develop and 


maintain businesses free from the 
meddling of politics, thus ensur- 
ing that they have a chance to be 
successful and provide revenues 
to tribal services. 

A tribe may incorporated 
under Section 17 of the IRA, 

25 U.S.C. § 477, by which the 
Secretary of the Interior issues the 
tribe a federal charter. Through 
Section 1 7 incorporation, the tribe 
creates a separate legal entity to 
divide its governmental and busi- 
ness activities. 

The Section 17 Corporation 
has articles of incorporation and 
bylaws that identify its purpose, 
much like a state-chartered cor- 
poration. 

However, a federal charter 
assures the corporation the same 
benefits as the tribe, including 
enjoying the tax exemptions and 
sovereign immunity. 

The Sault Tribe has an 
approved corporate charter. 

The most successful tribes 
in America run their businesses 
through their corporate charter. 
Examples include Seminoles Inc., 
Ho Chunk Inc., and hopefully one 
day Sault Tribe will share in this 
success. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board that 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work 
with members of the board to 
ensure that we become innova- 
tive in our approach to economic 
diversification, membership 
services, and stepping out of 
the non-progressive box that we 
appear to be confined to. 
Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Personal E-mail: djwhoff- 
man@hotmail.com 

Tribal E-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 


On budgets, roads, health and national policy 


w 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 
Fall is in the air and so are the 
budgets for the coming year. The 
board will be getting to look at 
them for the first time this week 
and give their input. Many vari- 
ables have to be anticipated and 
worked through so the budget fol- 
lows a common sense course for 
next year. We do not want to pass 
a budget that has unrealistic fig- 
ures and unnecessary spending in 
it. We will scrutinize and discuss 
all cost centers and budgets so we 
get the best balance and bang for 
our dollars. I will be writing more 
on this item as we get further into 
the process. 

Several studies have been 


completed and reviewed before 
the board. The road network 
safety analysis of the roads in 
and around the tribal properties 
and reservation was completed. 

It is an extensive accumulation 
of data that scores our road 
systems for the entire EUP and 
how they enhance or hinder our 
users. Things like road width 
and paved shoulders along with 
sidewalks, accident data, turning 
lanes, speeds and biking paths are 
given a value and compiled. This 
information is now being used 
to target what areas are in need 
of improvement and infrastruc- 
ture. This study helps us plan our 
grants and works to show how 
the monies will best be spent. 

This will be a very useful tool for 
many years to come. Thank you 
for all who worked on this study. 

A second presentation was 
done last month on our Spirit of 
Community Health study. This 
study delved into the public 
health system of the EUP. This 
study explains how our tribal 
health system works and interacts 
with other health systems and 
how it can improve those services 
or enhance them for the benefit 
of all. These types of studies 
typically are done in cities with 
many hospitals and clinics with 
many ancillary businesses sup- 


porting a complete health care 
network. It is designed to meld 
them into a better functioning 
single system. In our case, we are 
a lot different because we are a 
sovereign nation that has many 
similar laws and rules but also 
some different ones and systems 
outside of the tribe have a hard 
time interacting with the tribe due 
to being unsure how to work with 
the tribe or being unfamiliar with 
the tribes policies and laws. This 
study helps identify the obstacles 
and the problem areas so we can 
better communicate and work out 
a better understanding of how we 
can bring the best coordinated 
care to everyone. 

One nice outcome was many 
bubble graphs that show the inter- 
action of all the different entities 
and where the tribal health system 
works with each. It really showed 
that we are very instrumental in 
many communities and work with 
so many organizations on a high 
level for our peoples. That was 
another great study and thanks to 
all whom worked on that. 

I will be attending the 
National Congress of American 
Indians next month for the tribe. 

I have attended this conference 
since 2006. This conference is a 
meeting of all the tribal leaders 
of North America and working 


on national policies and laws has 
always been a great interest of 
mine. I look forward to writing 
about that in coming unit reports. 

Thank you for all the phone 


calls and e-mails. 

Keith Massaway 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace, MI 49781, kmas- 
saway@msn.com, (906) 643- 
6981. 


Intern at Health 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Hello, during our last board 
meeting, one of the members of 
the board of directors, Bridgett 
Sorenson, brought up the Tribal 
Health Intern Program. We 
were informed if an individu- 
al is interested in working as 
an intern with the Sault Tribe 


Health Department, they may 
call (906) 632-5200 for more 
information. To add to this, I 
think we should be developing 
more intern and apprentice pro- 
grams in order to develop and 
promote tribal members. 

Further, we need to keep 
moving forward. At almost 
every board meeting past mis- 
takes keep being brought up and 
who made them. I was taught 
not to dwell on what you can’t 
change but work on what you 
can. 

And on a final note, the JKL 
Bahweting Anishnabe Academy 
gymnasium project is making 
the final steps in order to begin 
construction in the near future. 
The projected occupancy is by 
the first of the year. 

If you have any questions 
or comments you can contact 
me at (906) 203-6083 or at 
KKGravelle @ saulttribe .net . 

Thank You, 

Kim Gravelle 
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Causley discusses debt and payment structure 



LANA CAUSLEY-SMITH, 

Director, Unit II 


This past month, we held our 
23rd annual Gathering of the 
Eagles Powwow in Hessel. The 
time spent getting the grounds 
together, planning for the com- 
munity, visiting and watching 
friends and family gather is the 
best feeling, knowing that our 
traditions and teaching have all 
come together. I can’t explain 
how it makes me feel to have all 
the people involved and working 
toward a good weekend of cere- 
mony and time spent together. 

Chi miigwech to all the people 
who attended and helped make 
this year so special and a spe- 
cial “thank you” to our Housing 
Department and construction 
workers for getting all the struc- 
tures ready. I would like to send 
a sincere chi miigwech to Joann 
Umbrassas for taking it upon 
herself to write a grant for a per- 
manent structure/restroom for our 
grounds. The commitment and 
dedication by all is so appreciated 
by our community. 

Also, our annual Youth 
Empowerment Powwow took 
place in Newberry. The commu- 
nity there had many young ones 
in regalia and dancing for the 
first time. Our YEA coordinators 
did an excellent job for them and 
all introduced themselves with 
their Ojibwa names. The pride 
was felt by everyone in atten- 
dance and Em thankful to live in 
communities where we uphold 


our traditions and are inclusive 
to all involved. Newberry will be 
getting a new replacement arbor 
for the grounds as well for the 
coming annual powwow in that 
area, the ninth annual Honoring 
the Waters on Sept. 5. 

At the board level, we have 
had weekly updates and status 
reports from our temporary CEO 
and CFO as to the level of rev- 
enue we are generating based 
on the changes we have made. 

As reported last time, we remain 
in a good position for increased 
EBIDA. But, we now will face 
changes that are a little more 
difficult. As explained, once we 
made moves in the direction of 
better management and structure 
we discussed the need for at least 
$12 million in renovations and 
upgrades to our existing facili- 
ties and machines. We are now 
at the time where we will have 
to make decisions on our debt 
and payment structure. We are 
moving toward refinancing the 
approximate debt of $14.6 million 
for an addition three more years 
for a total of five years; this will 
lower the payments to $245,000 
per month, and the banks will 
waive the default charges that 
occurred on March 2013 through 
December 2014 and June 2015. 
(This default was due to not mak- 
ing our expected numbers, which 
has been a trend for at least the 
last three years.) This will also 
free up the immediate $2.5 mil- 
lion needed for the new slot sys- 
tem and related hardware cost. 

As you all know, my priority 
is to pay down the debt for the 
future, we have come so far and 
it’s time to refinance for improve- 
ments so that our direction is 
better business and increased 
revenue. These decisions do not 
come lightly for me as extending 
debt hasn’t been an option but, 
at this time, to waive covenant 
violation fees, secure new slots 
and upgrades as well as lower our 
expected payments so that we can 
sustain our levels of tribal support 
we give to our governmental ser- 


vices, it’s a decision that has to be 
considered. 

I’m confident our direction is 
still a good one for the repayment 
of debt as we have followed that 
mind set this far. In 2005, we 
had $20 million in debt; 2006, 
we incurred the $14 million for 
St. Ignace; and, then 2007, we 
refinanced all debt plus $35 mil- 
lion for Greektown, for a total 
refinance of $70 million back 
then. Today, we only owe the $14 
million and just will extend out 
three more years thus far. We still 
have to secure capitol for reno- 
vation. The alternative is to pay 
the fees, reduce tribal support by 
about $3 million and continue to 
operate with outdated hazardous 
slot systems. The new machines 
will increase business and steer 
towards a competitive market that 
we MUST try to sustain. 

As of today, we had a pre- 
sentation from each and every 
manager about new systems in 
place for advanced management 
training, shadow programs, finan- 
cial analysis in their own casinos 
and pride and accountability 
from them as managers and team 
members prideful in positions 
with the new implementations of 
better knowledgeable manage- 
ment training. I’m supportive and 
will continue to expect business 
changes for success on our prop- 
erties. 

We will be working on our 
2016 budgets this next month 
and, as always, I’ve requested 
that we do membership-based 
budgeting to see how many mem- 
bers benefit from dollars spent 
in each area. We have not been 
effective in completing this kind 
of budgeting. I’m very sorry that 
we can’t look at priorities like 
that; it’s frustrating to support 
programs where only a limited 
amount of dollars go to the mem- 
ber or service. As always, I will 
continue to bring this forward 
and request as a way of mea- 
suring what is priority and what 
services are most needed. I’ve 
been the hound on this for many 


years and the resistance is frus- 
trating, after inquiring about this 
in the last week I was told that it 
always gets some steam then dies 
out for one reason or the other. 

I will continue to try and move 
toward this. One item that weighs 
heavy is our lack of an education 
director or manager in our tribe. 
We have rural areas lacking the 
attention needed to educate our 
youth through services and aiding 
against dropouts and low grades. 
I’ve advocated for this at all dis- 
cussions for budget and needs for 
priorities in our departments. 

Two items worth bringing up 
are two resolutions the board 
passed regarding team members. 
In the past, it seemed there was 
a “barred from employment list” 
floating around. We have put that 
to rest and no such list exists nor 
does anyone, including the court, 
have authority to lifetime bar any 
tribal member from employment 
for the tribe. 

The second resolution gives 
tribal members the opportunity to 
seek a set aside from a one-time 
offense. There are processes in 
place that will have to be fol- 
lowed, but members who have 
one crime and go five years with- 
out any other offense, can seek 
set aside from the Tribal Court 
(this is only offenses within our 
tribal court system; the state court 
has similar expungement criteria.) 
Please contact our court for the 
process as well as the criteria 
you must meet (there are certain 
crimes that are not able to be set 
aside, abuse of office and any 
crime that would require a regis- 
tration as a sex offender are not 
included for a set aside). 

I was supportive of both res- 
olutions as many people have an 
offense that can mark them for a 
lifetime and people change, cir- 
cumstances change and mistakes 
are made but shouldn’t carry with 
us for a lifetime. 

We have recently passed a 
budget modification to hire a 
dentist for the Manistique Tribal 
Health Center. We have a very 


hard time retaining professionals 
for this position, and it’s been 
difficult, but the new dentist 
should be starting soon. We also 
have had the loss of service in 
the DeTour area for labs and 
prescription pick up. This was 
due to circumstances out of our 
control and our health director 
has assured me we are seeking 
any other avenue available for the 
future plan for this area. We have 
spoken to a couple individuals 
(resident members in the area) 
about potential places but they 
didn’t seem to work out. I will be 
inquiring monthly for a status for 
this service. 

Last night, I had the very 
pleasant opportunity to attend 
the Naubinway elders’ meeting. 

It was announced that this was 
the 10-year anniversary for them 
becoming recognized as their 
own group. I remember when just 
a few of them had been getting 
together to try and establish an 
official elderly group recognized 
in this community. With some 
criteria set, they where asked to 
meet and document for at least 
a year unrecognized to show the 
community commitment, then the 
board would discuss making them 
an official group of the tribe. 

With many hours of commitment 
and dedication, they did meet for 
a year, had meetings, gathered 
input, worked on bylaws and it 
was then that the board support- 
ed them in becoming an official 
group. 

I will always have special 
ties to them as we were both 
brand new at the time and they 
have watched me grow as I have 
learned and appreciated them for 
true, sincere guidance in my role. 
Those are traditions and times I 
cherish in my representation. 

Chi miigwech to all of you. 

As always, call me with input, 
concerns or to meet: 

lcausley@saulttribe.net 

(906) 484-2954 
(906) 322-3818 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley- Smith 


Abramson: the honor of one is the honor of all 



Cathy Abramson, 


Director, Unit I 
First of all, I would like to 
congratulate our chairperson for 
his recent presidential appoint- 
ment to the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education! 

He’s worked hard for this 
appointment and he deserves the 
accolades. Overall, the honor 
of one is the honor of all! Does 
this take him away from his job 
as chairperson? I say no! It only 
enhances our tribe’s ability to 
give the much-needed input into 


the educational goals of our peo- 
ple. I chair the HHS Secretary’s 
Tribal Advisory Committee, a 
committee of which Aaron is an 
active member. He passionately 
speaks of our tribe, its successes 
and issues of concerns. 

Because we are active at a 
national level, we have access to 
high administrative officials that 
can actually help us cut through 
the red tape. We are also very 
familiar with Senate and con- 
gressional legislators. 

The opposition to these 
national committees, meetings or 
other invitations at such a high 
level is regretfully misguided and 
unacceptable. Many tribes would 
be honored to be in our position 
to be receiving such appoint- 
ments to national committees, 
advisories and/or representatives, 
and our tribe needs to continue 
to be active at the national level. 
The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians has a voice or 
voices at the national level. We 
are helping to make a difference. 

We must continue to secure, 
maintain and nurture this behav- 


ior of elected officials, not tear 
each other down. Extremely hard 
work and dedication to our peo- 
ple is given to such efforts and 
I must ask that you continue to 
support your tribal board mem- 
bers who are making a difference 
at the national level. 

Encourage others to fight for 
the good of the people! Change 
can happen, we can make a dif- 
ference! We as Anishinaabe have 
many battles, whether it’s: 

• Suicide prevention 

• Substance abuse 

• Environmental dangers and 
concerns 

• Preserving our culture and 
traditions 

• Education 

• Healthcare, or 

• Treaty rights. 

Ask yourself this: if you get 
an invitation to the White House 
or other national committees, 
would you accept or decline? 
Would you seize the opportunity 
or would you pass this up fully 
knowing that this would help our 
tribe? I thought so. 

I am very happy that Director 


Darcy Morrow has joined me 
on the Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) Tribal Advisory 
Committee. I can see that she 
will be a very vocal addition to 
this committee. CDC adminis- 
tration has been learning more 
about tribes and how we would 
like to use our culture and tradi- 
tions to help us become a healthy 
nation again. Grants have not 
been tribal friendly and because 
of that, tribes haven’t been able 
to meet the qualifications to 
apply. 

Director Morrow and I 
met with the head of the 
Environmental Department to 
discuss our concerns and issues 
with the Graymont mine and 
the Enbridge pipeline. They are 
interested in coming for a site 
visit to see how they might help 
us out. 

Also, a special meeting was 
conducted by Dr. Ursula Bauer 
of CDC and traditional healers 
from across the nation were 
invited to give their input on 
how our ways can help our peo- 
ple. It went over so well, another 


meeting is being planned. Their 
understanding of how we do 
things will help them develop 
tribal specific grants. I’m really 
excited about this. We have been 
working on this for years and it 
has actually made its way this 
far. We hope to host this very 
important follow up meeting in 
the spring. 

All of our staff submitted their 
2016 budgets in May. Our board 
has finally received them and we 
will be going over them and soon 
approve. I am very much sup- 
portive of reinstituting our 40 IK 
program and giving our employ- 
ees a cost of living increase. I am 
optimistic with the outcome. 

For those of you who feel they 
need help in clearing their mind 
and mending their hearts, there 
will be a fall fasting camp on 
Oct. 1 -6 at the culture camp on 
Sugar Island. Call 632-0236 or 
632-0220 for more information. 

Thank you for your time. I 
look forward to hearing from 
you, as always. My cell phone is 
(906) 322-3823 and my e-mail is 
cabramson@saulttribe.net. 
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Spread the word: newspaper available by request 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 


If you are reading this news- 
paper in hard copy form, chances 
are you’re a tribal elder. Quite a 
few months ago we discontinued 
delivering the tribal newspaper 
through the mail to everyone but 
our elders. However, any tribal 
member is eligible to receive a 
newspaper in the mail. All mem- 
bers have to do to keep their 
papers coming is to request the 
paper and update your mailing 


address. They can do that by 
calling toll free at (800) 251- 
6597*. 

Please help us get the word 
out by letting your children, 
grandchildren, tribal friends and 
family know how to re-establish 
newspaper delivery to their mail- 
box. 

There was supposed to be 
a first class postcard mailed to 
every member informing them 
of this change. I have yet to find 
anyone who received this mailed 
announcement including my own 
family. 

A hearty congratulations to 
our chairman, Aaron Payment, 
for his recent presidential 
appointment to the National 
Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. This has been Aaron’s 
desire — to serve and be a voice 
for all Indian Country at the 
highest levels of federal gov- 
ernment — and his achievement 
is a testament to what hard 
work, ambition and tenacity 


can accomplish. We can all take 
pride in the prestige his appoint- 
ment brings to our tribe. Well 
done, Aaron. 

I also want to acknowledge 
and express appreciation to 
all the individuals who work 
tirelessly on behalf of our trib- 
al communities. It was pretty 
“touch and go” whether our 
ceremonial grounds would be 
ready in time for the 23rd annual 
Hessel powwow. 

There was a very last minute 
flurry of activity, construction 
crews and heavy equipment on 
site in the week leading up to 
powwow. It looked like the set 
of an HGTV “Yard Crashers” 
episode. I admit I was getting 
nervous, but, amazingly, Friday 
morning revealed a newly con- 
structed public restroom; a new 
Waabano lodge; a major renova- 
tion of the drum arbor and MC 
stand; refurbished concession 
stand and bleachers; and spruced 
up and freshly mowed grounds. 


Treat removal actions with the 
seriousness they deserve 


Thank you to all staff, includ- 
ing Housing and especially Sault 
Tribe Construction. A special 
miigwech to Chip MacArthur 
for his help with this project as 
well as securing resources for 
the Newberry powwow, too. A 
special miigwech to the elders in 
our community who always keep 
the faith and keep us strong and 
united. We are blessed. 

Miigwech to Monica Cady 
in the Hessel area and Mary 
Archambeau at “The Link” in 
Newberry for their commitment 
to community gardens. 

Monica was instrumental in 
establishing perennial gardens 
at the Hessel Housing site. Even 
though the grant project has 
expired, Monica has continued 
to care and nurture the gardens. 

I want to commend her for her 
passion and grassroots organi- 
zation. Likewise, ‘The Link,” 
a community resource center 
in Newberry, has a community 
garden. The kids are harvesting 
the produce and they have mini 
farmer’s market in front of the 
center. Very exciting to see. It 
takes a village and these ladies 
rock! 

Congratulations to all Sault 
Tribe scholarship recipients and 


all our young people who are 
pursuing higher education or 
trades schools goals. Whatever 
path you choose, you are our 
ambassadors and our hope. 

A special “congratulations” 
to Carrie Gable, sophomore 
at CMU and recipient of the 
Nokomis Scholarship in honor of 
our grandmothers. 

This has been an action- 
packed season with seven of our 
grandchildren making it home 
for the summer. Seems like 
many people made it home this 
summer for family reunions and 
celebrations. 

Next month, I will do my 
best to update on more sober- 
ing issues that we are facing as 
a tribe. For now, I just want to 
wish everyone the best as we 
turn our attention to the fall sea- 
son and winter preparations. 

Contact me anytime with your 
questions, comments and con- 
cerns. 

Catherine Hollowell, 

Unit II director 
(906) 484 -6821 home 
(906) 430-5551 
Unit2tribal@gmail.com 
* or email slucas@saulttribe.net 
to receive your paper and keep 
your address up to date. 
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the record of conviction is not 
permitted by the outside record 
service or is otherwise not 
achievable, STLE shall instead 
post the set aside order to that 
outside system. 

(4) Except as provided in sub- 
section (3), the nonpublic record 
described in subsection (2) may 
be disclosed only for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a) By STLE and the tribal 
prosecutor to show that a person 
who has filed an application to 
set aside a tribal court criminal 
conviction has previously had a 
conviction set aside pursuant to 
this act. 

(b) For consideration by 
STLE if a person whose convic- 
tion has been set aside applies 
for employment with STLE. 

(c) To the person whose con- 
viction has been set aside by the 
order. 

(5) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of subsection (1): 

(a) The applicant is not enti- 
tled to the remission of any fine, 
costs, or other money paid as a 
consequence of a conviction that 
is set aside. 

(b) This act does not affect 
the right of the applicant to rely 
upon the conviction to bar sub- 
sequent proceedings for the same 
offense. 

(c) This act does not affect the 
right of a victim of a crime to 
prosecute or defend a civil action 
for damages. 

(d) This act does not create a 
right to commence an action for 
damages for incarceration under 
the sentence that the applicant 
served before the conviction is 


set aside pursuant to this act. 

Another resolution that was 
passed, Amending Tribal Code 
by Adding Chapter 77: Setting 
Aside Tribal Convictions, was 
done very quickly. There were 
a lot of unanswered questions. 

As an example, Director Chase 
asked, “Would someone who 
committed elder abuse under 
this code change be forgiven?” 
The answer was, well, if they 
kept their record clean, then they 
would be eligible per the code. 
With many unanswered ques- 
tions, we pushed to workshop 
this, but the majority prevailed 
and pushed this vote through. 
When something this serious is 
pushed through we really should 
look at what the ulterior motive 
would be. Director Chase and I 
did not vote for this code change 
as it was written. 

I would like to address some 
of last month’s board articles 
about the removal of Director 
Glyptis and how she didn’t come 
and tell them her story. What 
they failed to tell you is they 
did not make an effort to ask 
Director Glyptis the truth; that 
way they can continue to fuel the 
misinformation spread in their 
communities. 

When the removal was pre- 
sented in Marquette on Aug. 

18, many legitimate questions 
were asked about the validity of 
the signatures, what standards 
are they following, etcetera . . . 
When the removal was turned 
in to the board secretary at a 
Sault meeting, it then went to 
the tribal registrar. After review, 
the tribal registrar sent the board 
an official memo making an 


MOVING? 

email 

enrollment@saulttribe.net 


official statement on the signa- 
tures. Then, several days later, 
she sent another memo chang- 
ing her first official statement. 
The second statement from the 
registrar came after Director 
Glyptis posed several questions 
to John Wemet, general counsel, 
in writing on the removal and / 
or signatures. This is a very seri- 
ous situation and should not be 
handled so wishy-washy. I could 
continue to write about this issue, 
but several board members voted 
to send this removal to a hearing 
board, so I will reserve any more 
comment. 

Thank you. Please feel free to 
contact me. 

Darcy Morrow 
(906) 298-1888 
dmorrow@saulttribe.net 
P.O. Box 441, 

Manistique, MI 49854 


Sault Tribe's Diabetes Day 20 I 

ACTIVITY IS THE BEST MEDICINE! 

Where & When: 

► Sept. 24, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. — Hessel 
Tribal Health Center 

► Sept. 29, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. — Sault Tribe Health 
Center, Auditorium, Sault Ste. Marie 

► Sept. 30, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. — Kewadin Shores 
Casino, Events Center 



What: 

Healthy Snacks, Samples, & Freebies 
Flu Shots & Screenings 
Exercise & Food Demos or Samplings 
Health & Wellness Booths 
Grand Prize Drawing 



The More We Learn , the Better We Live! 



When? ©Hbbilil 


How? Call the Tradition 


Tony Abramson Jr. 906-632-0236 Peggy Holappa 906-632-0220 



# 


Kewaam 


CASINOS 


KEWADIN SAULT STE MARIE'S 

DREAMMAKERS THEATER 



Doors 


Show starts at 8 


Show starts at 4 


Doors open at 3 p*m 


GRAND OLE OPRY TRIBUTE 



FEATURING: 

MISSY ZENKER, PAUL PERRY, BOBBY RANDALL & 

THE MUSIC DOCTORS 


Tickets $ 12,50 

Saturday, Sept* 26 

Show starts at 8 p*m* 

Sunday, Sept* 27 

Show starts at 4 p*m* 


Tltis show is a P SC A Production. 
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JKL School bus loop 


SAULT STE. MARIE — Sault 
Tribe’s Transportation Program 
recently completed a $300,000 
redesign and reconstruction of the 
JKL Bahweting School bus loop. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Tribal Transportation Program 
funded the project. 

According to transportation 
planner Wendy Hoffman, who 


managed the project, the need to 
redesign the bus loop was iden- 
tified with several safety studies, 
including a 2014 U.S. Road 
Assessment Program analysis, a 
2009 school traffic safety assess- 
ment and a 2010 Safe Routes to 
School plan. 

“Years ago, schools weren’t 
designed for the amount of vehi- 


Tribal elder retires after 
33 years with IHS 



'Joseph, Jf. ..jVb/iin 


By Rick Smith 

Joseph Nolan, an elder of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians, retired on 
Aug. 28 after working for 33 
years as a sanitation construction 
engineering technician with 
the Indian Health Service 
(IHS). During his tenure, Nolan 
traveled around Michigan 
serving all seven federally 
recognized tribes in the state. 
Specifically, Nolan was involved 
in evaluations and inspections 
of wells and septic installations 
for tribes, whether on or off 
reservations. 

His colleagues offered 
Nolan a plaque upon his 
retirement. The plaque reads, 
“Presented to Joseph A. Nolan, 


Engineering Technician — In 
sincere appreciation for 33 
years of dedicated service to the 
Indian people of the Bemidji 
Area. From your friends and 
co-workers throughout the 
Bemidji Area Indian Health 
Service. We’ll miss you. August 
28, 2015.” The IHS Bemidji 
Area covers five Midwest states 
including Michigan. 

Nolan was born and raised in 
Sault Ste. Marie and graduated 
from Sault High. He worked a 
number of jobs around the town 
before he acquired an associate 
degree from Dunwoody Institute 
in Minneapolis, Minn., which he 
says helped him when he applied 
for an engineering technician 
position with IHS. 


www.saulttribe.com 


Find MS on 

Facebook 
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construction project complete 


cle traffic we have now, so a clear 
route needed to be established,” 
Hoffman said. “The area around 
a school bus can be very dan- 
gerous and this was the case at 


Bahweting.” 

Over 500 students, 100 staff 
and their vehicles, parents’ vehi- 
cles and school buses, in addition 
to morning traffic in front of the 


school, created traffic congestion 
and major safety concerns that 
had to be addressed. 

The new loop was designed 

See “Loop,” page 9 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 


A ribbon cutting ceremony for the newly constructed bus turnaround in front of JKL Bawheting Public 
School in Sault Ste. Marie took place on Sept. 10. The turnaround was complete but still needed two weeks 
of asphalt curing and pole and signage installation. School Superintendent Theresa Kallstrom ordered a 
specially decorated cake from Simply Unforgettable Wedding and Event Services, owned and operated by 
Sault Tribe member Rose Perry. Mrs. Kwiatkowski’s fourth grade students joined in the ceremony with stu- 
dent Bryce Carr cutting the ribbon. Pictured are (front row from left, kneeling) Nodin Biron, Rayce Rizzo, 
Bryce Carr, Starr Austin, (middle row from left, standing) Jaden Dunkel, Tiffeney Stratton, Riley Cryderman, 
Lennon Howell, Ryan Eicher, Ayden Buchanan, Ethan Cook, Alana Dyament, Talon Thomas-Holm, Taylor 
Christensen, Ayliviya Cloud-Goetz , Kayla Smith, Callie Lahti, Hallie LaBonte Back Row (standing from left) 
Walter Anderson, Hattie Sharland, Wendy Hoffman, Jacob Demolen, Callen Campell, Garett O’Dell, School 
Superintendent Theresa Kallstrom and Elementary Principal Lynn Methner. 


Payment named 2015 National TRIO achiever 



Posing for a winning shot, (L-R) Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Chairperson Aaron Payment with his national TRIO Achievers 
Award, Lake Superior State University Upward Bound Director Heidi 
Witucki and Upward Bound alum John Quinones from the TV show, 
What Would You Do? 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Aaron 
Payment, an alumnus of the 
Upward Bound program at Lake 
Superior State University and 
Northern Michigan University 
graduate, is one of the winners 
of the prestigious national 
2015 National TRIO Achievers 
Award honoring individuals of 
distinction who, as students, 
made the most of their TRIO 
participation. 

Payment is Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians Board 
of Directors chairperson. He said 
Upward Bound planted a seed 
that eventually sprouted hope for 
a better life. “Upward Bound and 
other TRIO programs provide 
opportunities to advance not only 
to those in need, but our whole 
society benefits from the direct, 
indirect, and induced economic 
development that results when 
everyone reaches their potential 
and has a fair shot at the 
American dream.” 

Payment graduated from 
NMU with a Bachelor of Science 
in sociology and master’s in 
public administration after 
building a strong educational 
foundation at Lake Superior State 
University. He will graduate in 
December with a master’s in 
educational administration and 
is currently in the dissertation 
phase of his doctorate in 
educational leadership through 
a joint program between NMU 
and Central Michigan Universitv. 


Last month, Payment was 
appointed by President Obama to 
serve on the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education, 
which advises the Secretary of 
Education on Indian education 
issues. 

“Aaron Payment has 
continued to be an active 
advocate for Upward Bound 
and TRIO,” said Heidi Witucki, 
LSSU Upward Bound director. “I 
wholeheartedly endorse him for 
how far he has come and because 
of his enduring commitment to 
acknowledging the difference 


TRIO has made in his life.” 
Payment joined other awardees 
at a ceremony honoring their 
achievements at the 34th annual 
Council for Opportunity in 
Education Conference in Atlanta, 
Ga., Sept. 16-19. 

Upward Bound, one of 
the federally funded TRIO 
programs, provides college 
preparation, mentoring, and 
college admissions assistance 
to thousands of low-income and 
first-generation students, and 
students with disabilities, across 
the country. 
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Sault Tribe 
job openings 

For the latest job openings, 
see saulttribe.myexacthire.com. 
Sign up for email notifications 
or apply online. Also call toll 
free at (866) 635-7032 or email 
stemployment@saulttribe.net. 
Governmental openings 
Sault Ste. Marie, Kincheloe 

• Diabetes Program manager 

- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

• Staff pharmacist - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

• Project coordinator - full 
time/regular - open until filled 

• Telecommunications net- 
work technician I - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

• Cook (Elder Services) - 
part time/regular - open until 
filled 

• Economic Development 
director - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

• Senior accountant - full 
time/regular - 10/19/15 
Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 
Manistique, Munising and 
Newberry 

• Community Health nurse 
(St Ignace) part time/regular - 
open until filled 

• Dietician (St Ignace) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 

• Physician supervisor 
(Munising) - full time/regular - 
open until filled 

Kewadin Casinos openings 

• Marketing director (Sault 
Ste. Marie) - full time/regular - 
10/07/15 

• Hotel manager (St. Ignace) 

- full time/regular - 10/21/15 

• Food and Beverage manag- 
er II (Manistique) - full time/ 
regular - 10/21/15 


O jib we language classes available 


Kina gwa iyaawaying, naw- 
ewaning nji-maachtaamigad 
— All of what we are begins in 
language. 

Sault Tribe Language 
Department is actively trying to 
protect, preserve and revitalize 
our Anishinaabemowin language. 
The department offers weekly 
classes, Livestream delivery of 
lessons, and provides language 
to the Sault Tribe Child Care 
Center, Early Head Start and 
Head Start programs. 


Our language classes are free 
and open to anyone. We hope to 
see you at our classes or watch 
online through our livestream 
page. The weekly class schedule 
is as follows: 

Mondays , 5:30-7:30 p.m. — 
Beginner language classes (all 
ages welcome) at the Ojibwe 
Learning Center and Library, 

531 Ashmun Street in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Tuesdays , 6-8 p.m. — 


elders’ center, 399 McCann St. 

Wednesdays , noon- 1:30 p.m. 
— Newberry language classes at 
the Newberry Health Center, 
4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane. 

Wednesdays , 6-8 p.m. — 
Munising language classes at the 
Munising Rural Health Center, 
622 West Superior. 

Thursdays , noon-1 p.m. — 
Language class lunch bunch at 
the Ojibwe Learning Center and 
Library, 531 Ashmun Street in 


St. Ignace language classes at the Sault Ste. Marie. 


Thursdays , 2-4 p.m. — 
Livestream lessons 
online at new.livestream.com/ 
saulttribelanguage 

Days and time subject to 
change. 

Thursdays , 6-8 p.m. — 
Language classes at the 
Nokomis/Mishomis Building, 
2076 Shunk Road in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

For further information, call 
the Language Department via 
635-6050. 


Request for proposals: appellate judge 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians seeks a com- 
munity member for the position 
of appellate judge in the Sault 
Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal 
Appellate Court. 

The Appellate Court meets 
monthly. Oral argument is held in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Appeals 
filed vary from year to year, but 
typically can be anywhere from 
one to four per year. 

This position, when active, 


includes a $200 per month sti- 
pend, unless you are an employee 
of the tribe. 

Qualifications for community 
member judge position includes: 

• Membership in the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

To further be considered for 
these positions, applicants should 
be able to demonstrate that they 
have: 

• Education/knowledge in 
juvenile, criminal and child wel- 


fare proceedings; 

• Knowledge and understand- 
ing of the history and traditions 
of the Sault Tribe and the tribal 
community. 

A letter of interest, resume and 
application should be submitted 
to Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court, 2175 Shunk Road, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, 
Attn: Court administrator. 

Applications can be picked up 


Tribal Court or found at www. 
saulttribe.com, in the download 
section of Tribal Court’s webpage 
under the government tab. A copy 
of the Tribal Code is also avail- 
able to view at www.saulttribe. 
com. 

For more information, please 
contact the court administrator’s 
office at (906) 635-7747, or via 
email at tswan@saulttribe.net. 

The deadline to submit an 


at the Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa application is Nov. 2, 2015. 


Request for proposals: reserve appellate judge 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians seeks qualified 
licensed attorneys for the position 
of reserve appellate judge in the 
Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal 
Appellate Court. 

The Appellate Court meets 
monthly. Oral argument is held in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Appeals 
filed vary from year to year, but 


typically can be anywhere from 
one to four per year. 

These positions are paid at 
the rate of $150 / hour with a 
maximum billing of $5,000 / 
year. 

Qualifications for licensed 
attorney positions include: 

• Membership in good 
standing with a state bar. 
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Saturday, November 7, 2015 
Kinross Recreation Center, Kinross, Michigan 




Grand Entry 1 :00 p.m. 

Feast / Potluck 5:00 p.m. 

Please bring a dish to pass if possible. 


— Delegates— 
Head Veteran: 
Tracy Heath 
Encee: 

Bucko Teeple 


Arena Director: 
Nick Van Alstine 
Head Dancers: TBA 
—Host Drum— 
Bahweting Singers 



All Drums Invited — Minimum of 5 Singers 

This is an alcohol and drug free event. 

For information, please call Jackie Minton at 
906-635-6050 or 906-203-4977. 



• Preference given to members 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

To further be considered for 
these positions, applicants should 
be able to demonstrate that they 
have: 

• Substantial education and 
experience working with tribal, 
state and federal law; 

• Extensive knowledge in 
civil, juvenile, criminal and child 
welfare proceedings; 

• Knowledge and 
understanding of the history and 
traditions of the Sault Tribe. 

A letter of interest, resume, and 
application should be submitted 
to Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 


Tribal Court, 2175 Shunk Road, 
Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783, Attn: 
Court administrator or via email 
to tswan@saulttribe.net. 

Applications can be picked up 
at the Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa 
Tribal Court or found at www. 
saulttribe.com, in the download 
section of Tribal Court’s webpage 
under the government tab. 

A copy of Tribal Code is 
also available to view at www. 
saulttribe.com. 

For more information, please 
contact the court administrator’s 
office at (906) 635-7747, or via 
email at tswan@saulttribe.net. 

The deadline to submit an 
application is Nov. 2, 2015. 


October is Domestic 

Violence Awareness Month! 

Wear Purple, 

Use Your Voice, Take a Stand! 

Domestic Violence is a pattern of abusive behavior that some 
individuals use to control their intimate partners. Battering 
can include physical, sexual / emotional abuse and other 
controlling behaviors. If you are in an abusive relationship, 
remember: You are Not Alone, You are Not to Blame, and 
You can Get Help. 




For more information on events for the 
month of October or for other resources in 
your area, contact: 

Advocacy Resource Center ; 
(906J-632-1808 

"Serving the Community for 26 Years." 


Your COMPLETE 
Underground Utility Contractor 
Over 30 - Years Experience 


SEPTIC SYSTEMS 
SEPTIC TANKS & DRAINFIEID 
WATER a SEWER INSTALLATIONS 


COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 

115 Elliot Street 
St. Ignace 
(906) 643-9595 

Monday - Friday 8 to 5 


TyeAbfrrfrf 

Plumbing & Heating 

Master Plumber 
License #6078 
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nearly $1 billion in contract support 


Feds offer 

By Rick Smith 

A proposed settlement 
of $940 million by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior 
(DOI) and the U.S. Department 
of Justice (DOJ) would end a 
25-year class-action legal ordeal 
between Indian Country and 
the federal government. The 
settlement would satisfy claims 
from over 640 American Indian 
tribes and organizations that the 
federal government did not fully 
fund contracts to administer a 
variety of vital programs during 
a 19-year period from 1994 to 
2013. 

If no appeal is brought forth 
and a federal district court 
approves the proposal, restitu- 
tions could be expected about a 
year after the case is concluded, 
according to DOI Director Sally 
Jewell. 

The programs covered in the 
suit include services such as law 


enforcement, housing, education 
and others that tribes provide to 
members under contracts with 
federal agencies, mainly the DOI 
and DOJ. The contracts help the 
federal government fulfill treaty, 
constitutional and congressio- 
nally mandated responsibilities 
to Indian Country while serving 
as a step toward self-reliance for 
tribes across the nation. 

The U.S. Supreme Court 
decided on June 18, 2012, that 
the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act 
directs DOI to contract with 
willing tribes to provide ser- 
vices the federal government 
would otherwise have to provide 
directly. The law requires DOI 
to pay the full amount of con- 
tract support costs subject to the 
availability of appropriations. 
Tribal contractors are entitled to 
seek monetary damages under 
the Contract Disputes Act for 


any contractual breach. 

“The proposed settlement 
doesn’t make up for all short 
falls,” Jewell said in a media 
teleconference on Sept. 17. “It 
addresses contract support short- 
falls.” Jewell further explained 
the case saw two partial settle- 
ments in the past stemming from 
1990. DOI Assistant Secretary of 
Indian Affairs Kevin Washburn 
and DOJ Principle Deputy 
Assistant Attorney General 
Benjamin C. Mizer also partici- 
pated in the teleconference. 

Jewell added, “This landmark 
settlement represents another 
important step in the Obama 
administration’s efforts to turn 
the page on past challenges in 
our government-to-government 
relationship with tribes. Tribal 
self-determination and self-gov- 
ernance will continue to be our 
North Star as we navigate a 
new chapter in this important 


relationship, and we are com- 
mitted to fully funding contract 
support costs so that tribal con- 
tracting can be more successful. 
Congress can and should make 
this happen.” Jewell clarified 
that Congress would have no 
say in approving the proposed 
settlement, required approval 
would come from the Indian 
Country plaintiffs and the U.S. 
Supreme Court. “The only ques- 
tion left is the exact amount of 
settlement,” Jewell noted. 

Mizer said, “This agreement 
is a compromise that was long 
in the making - reached only 
after years of complex negoti- 
ations following the Supreme 
Court’s 2012 decision in 
Salazar, et. al. v. Ramah Navajo 
Chapter, et. al. During that time, 
the parties have met repeatedly, 
working with expert accoun- 
tants, auditors and statisticians 
to analyze thousands of contract 


Court again finds for tribe in pursuit of casino 


A Sept. 16 ruling by U.S. 
District Court for the Western 
District of Michigan in case 
number l:12-CV-962 dismisses 
a lawsuit filed by the State of 
Michigan that sought to block 
the Sault Tribe’s right to seek 
federal approval of casinos in 
downtown Lansing and in Huron 
Township, south of Detroit. U.S. 
District Judge Robert J. Jonker 
ruled the state can’t sue the Sault 
Tribe Board of Directors to block 
the tribe’s effort to win federal 
approval of the casinos. Jonker 
dismissed the complaint, marking 
the second time the federal court 
has ruled against the state’s 


FAN presents an evening 
with Tall Cop 

The Chippewa County chapter 
of Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) support group usually 
meets on the third Wednesdays 
of every month, 5:30 p.m., at the 
Huntington Bank meeting room. 
However, in place of the October 
meeting, FAN presents a special 
educational evening with the Tall 
Cop, Jermaine Galloway, at the 
LSSU Cisler Center on Oct. 21 
at 6 p.m. 

Galloway will walk partici- 
pants through a mock bedroom 
and uncover current drug trends 
and paraphernalia youth in our 
community are using. Local law 
enforcement will be present to 
answer questions regarding drug 
possession and arrest. 

Parents, educators, and inter- 
ested community members 
cannot afford to miss this event! 
You can’t stop what you don’t 
know. 

No charge for admission, but 


efforts to halt the casinos. 

Sault Tribe Board Chaiperson 
Aaron Payment said, “This is 
yet another federal court ruling 
affirming the right of the Sault 
Tribe to move forward seeking 
federal approval for our proposed 
Lansing casino. The ruling is a 
clear signal that the Sault Tribe 
is within our rights to pursue 
the casinos, which will create 
thousands of good jobs for 
mid-Michigan and southeast 
Michigan, and millions of 
dollars in new revenues for the 
two regions and the entire state. 
With the recent loss of MEDC 
funding, the state should see the 


please RSVP your attendant to 
tjoss@chippewahd.com or by 
calling 635-3647. Refreshments 
served and door prizes to be 
won. 

For more information, contact 
the sponsor, FAN, via email at 
chippewa@familiesagainstnar- 
cotics.org, visit www.familie- 
sagainstnarcotics. org or www. 
facebook.com/fanchipp. 

Support for coping with 
prescription drug abuse 

The Prescription Drug Abuse 
Support Group helps folks who 
have experienced loss, heart- 
break or diminished relationships 
due to someone else’s use of pre- 
scription drugs. 

The group meets on the first 
and third Mondays of each 
month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
Linda at 440-7252 or Suzy at 
248-3545 for more information. 

Second annual U.P. 

Substance Use Disorder 
Conference 


opportunity that a Lansing casino 
represents as a win-win for my 
tribe, the City of Lansing and the 
State of Michigan.” 

The tribe has submitted its 
mandatory trust land applications 
to the U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior for consideration and 
anticipated approval. The tribe 
awaits the secretary’s favorable 
decision. 

Lansing Mayor Virg Bemero 
hailed the judge’s ruling as 
another key step forward for the 
City of Lansing and the tribe. 

“It is very gratifying to see the 
federal court rule in our favor. We 
have known from the beginning 


Community Problems, 
Community Solutions: Bridging 
the gap between knowledge and 
prevention, Oct. 22, from 9 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Lake Superior 
State University Cisler Center. 
Keynote Speaker Jermaine 
Galloway, www.tallcopsaysstop. 
com. 

Topics include non-traditional 
uses of alcohol, over-the-counter 
and synthetic drugs, and collabo- 
ration in rural communities. 

Afternoon session hosted by 
Brighton Recovery Center with 
Anetia Isbell and Scott Masi. 
Topics include the legacy of 
addiction, and addiction and 
suicide. 

Registration is limited. 
Payment must be received by 
Oct. 1 5 to guarantee your res- 
ervation. No refunds provided 
without a written cancellation 
received by Oct. 19. 

If you prefer, please print out 
the conference registration at 
www.chippewahd.com and either 


that the Lansing Kewadin 
Casino project would face many 
obstacles, but we have remained 
confident that our great partners 
in the Sault Tribe have the legal 
right to move forward with the 
project,” Bernero said. 

The mayor added, “Today’s 
ruling reaffirms that right and 
represents another significant 
step along the path to success, 
which will bring thousands of 
good-paying jobs to Lansing, 
while fully funding the Lansing 
Promise scholarship so every 
child who graduates from the 
city’s public schools will have 
four years of college available to 

drug abuse 

fax it to 635-1701, ATTN: Tonya 
Joss or mail it to Chippewa 
County Health Department, U.P. 
Substance Disorder Conference, 
508 Ashmun St; Suite 120, Sault 
Ste. Marie, MI 49783. 

Visit chippewahd.com for 
more information. 


Moving ? 



TRIBAL MEMBERS! 


When you move, let tribal 
enrollment know where 
you are headed! That way 
you won't miss one issue 
of your tribal paper. 

Call (800) 251-6597 


settlement 

documents. The result is a set- 
tlement that both sides can be 
proud of.” 

Washburn said, “Time and 
again, we have seen that when a 
tribal government runs a federal 
program, the program is more 
successful and more responsive 
to the tribal community. Today’s 
proposed settlement, together 
with President Obama’s request 
for full, mandatory funding of 
tribal contract support costs in 
the future, removes one of the 
significant obstacles to tribal 
self-determination and self-gov- 
ernance. Tribes can now be con- 
fident that the federal govern- 
ment will pay sufficient costs to 
allow them to be successful in 
running federal programs.” 

Jewell indicated the settle- 
ment in the case would prevent 
exorbitant monetary and man- 
power expense for both sides in 
settling claims individually. 

approvals 

them.” 

To read the ruling, see www. 
saulttribe . com/images/7 5_ 
opinion order_09 1615 .pdf. 

Traditional 

healers 

schedules 

Harland Downwind, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Oct. 19, 20, 22; St. 
Ignace, Oct. 21, call 643-8689. 

Keith Smith, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Oct. 21, 27-291; Munising, Oct. 
19, call 387-4614; Escanaba, 

Oct. 20, call 786-2636; and 
Manistique, Oct. 26, 341-8469. 

To schedule appointments in 
the Sault, call Kim at 632-5268, 
Peggy at 632-0220 or Tony at 
632-0238. 

Yoga offered 

The All-In-One Fitness Center 
at Chi Mukwa offers gentle hatha 
yoga for all by Amy McCoy on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 5:30 
to 6:30 p.m., in the Hospitality 
Room. Classes begin on Tuesday, 
Oct. 6, classes during the week of 
Oct. 19 on Monday and Friday. 

Cost is $40 per month or $8 
drop in fee per class. 

Please bring yoga mats and 
blocks if possible. 

Please pre-register at the All- 
In-One Fitness Club reception 
desk upstairs in the recreation 
center. 

Please make checks payable to 
All-In-One Fitness Club. Payroll 
deduction available for Sault 
Tribe employees. 

Please call 635-4935 for addi- 
tional information. 

“For All Your Tire Needs" 



U.P. TIRE 

Complete Tire Sales dr Service 

Jnwcesrone Tircstonc 

( 906 ) 632-6661 
1 - 800 - 635-6661 

1129 E. EasterdayAve., Sault, Ml 49783 
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Jennifer Dale-Burton Editor 
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Win Awenen Nisitotung welcomes 
submissions of news articles, feature 
stories, photographs, columns and 
announcements of American Indian 
or non-profit events. All submissions 
are printed at the discretion of the 
editor, subject to editing and are not 
to exceed 400 words. Unsigned sub- 
missions are not accepted. 

Please note the distribution date 
when submitting event informa- 
tion for our community calendar. 
Submissions can be mailed, faxed or 
e-mailed. The distribution date is the 
earliest the newspaper can arrive in 
the seven-county service area. 

Win Awenen Nisitotung is fund- 
ed by the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 


Chippewa Indians and is published 
12 times a year. Its mission is to 
inform tribal members and the pub- 
lic about the activities of the tribal 
government, membership programs 
and services and cultural, social and 
spiritual activities of Sault Tribe 
members . 

Win Awenen Nisitotung , in 
Anishinaabemowin, means, “One 
who understands,” and is pro- 
nounced “Win Oh-weh-nin Nis-toe- 

tuhng.” 

See our full, online edition at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

Subscriptions: The regular 
rate is $18 per year, $11 for senior 
citizens and $30 to Canada. Please 


call for other foreign countries. 
Subscribe by sending your name and 
mailing address to the address below 
with your check or money order 
made out to the Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. Or, call 
(906) 632-6398 to pay by credit 
card. 

Advertising: $8. 50/column inch. 
Submission and Subscriptions: 

Win Awenen Nisitotung 
Attn: Communications Dept. 

531 Ashmun St., 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 
Telephone: (906) 632-6398 
Fax: (906) 632-6556 
E-mail: saulttribenews@ sault- 
tribe .net. 
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Culfa recognized at national health conference 

“It is my profound honor, on 
behalf of the National Indian 
Health Board (NIHB), to inform 
you that you have been chosen 
to receive the 2015 NIHB Local 
Impact Award for your phenom- 
enal contributions to advancing 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native Health . Your service to 
Indian Country has been noted 
by tribal leaders and advocates 
across the country and we are 
honored to have this opportunity 
to recognize your achievements 
and service . Congratulations on 
this stunning achievement.” 

— Lester Secatero, NIHB chair- 
person 

Sault Tribe Health Director 
Bonnie Culfa was chosen to 
receive a 2015 NIHB Local 
Impact Award for her work 
with Sault Tribe health. She 
received her award at the NIHB 
2015 Awards Gala Sept. 23 
at the Washington Hilton in 
Washington, D.C., during the 
32nd annual NIHB consumer 
conference. 

“It is a great honor to be 
acknowledged for the contribu- 
tion I have made to our tribe and 
on behalf of American Indians 
and Alaskan Natives in Indian 
Country,” she said. “The success- 
es and accomplishments could not 
have been done without the great 



Tribal health programs 
were awarded the CDC grants 
Healthier Anishinaabe, five-year 
Strategic Alliance for Health, 
Community Transformation, 
Traditional Food in Indian 
Country, Partners in Community 
Health, and Health and Wellness 
in Indian County. 

Under her leadership, activ- 
ities and successes leading to 
systemic changes include smoke- 
free designated areas, working 
with schools to place refillable 
water bottle dispensing stations, 
developing community coalitions 
to work on walkable/bikeable 
communities, community gar- 
dens, improved lunch menus, 
sidewalks/crosswalk designations , 
farmers markets and an emergen- 
cy preparedness grant through the 
state that partners the tribe with 
the seven counties in its service 
area. 

Culfa’s current efforts include 
working toward a VA agreement 
for reimbursement for tribal 
veterans who use our health 
centers and improved outreach 
to tribal veterans, an after hours 
clinic for the Sault Tribe health 
center to expand hours of ser- 
vice and access for members 
and Affordable Care Act sign up 
events for the new enrollment 
year. 


From left, NIHB’s Michelle Castagne and Stacey Bohlen, Sault Tribe 
Health’s Bonnie Culfa and Jackie McLean, and Unit I Director Cathy 


Abramson, all Sault Tribe members, 
Local Impact Award at the Sept. 23 

team of managers and supervi- 
sors and front line staff that I 
work with each day in the Health 
Division.” 

Culfa added, “This has been a 
humbling experience as I do not 
enjoy being in the limelight, how- 


proudly pose with Culfa’s NIHB 
NIHB gala. 

ever, I do appreciate the recog- 
nition of the great work we have 
accomplished as a team under my 
leadership.” 

Bonnie Culfa was hired as the 
tribe’s health director in 2005. 

A Sault Tribe member, she is a 


native of St. Ignace, Mich. She 
earned her bachelor’s degree in 
nursing and public health from 
California State University in 
1984, and has since earned her 
Master of Science in nursing 
administration. She accumulated 
over 20 years of experience in the 
health administration field before 
coming to Sault Ste. Marie and 
her work has made a big differ- 
ence for Sault Tribe health. 

The Sault Tribe Health 
Division served 43,256 patients 
in 2014, which is a 33 percent 
increase since 2005 . As director, 
Culfa led a reduced reliance on 
gaming and enterprise funds from 
37.5 percent in 2005 to 0 percent 
today. During the same time, she 
led the tribe’s IHS annual funding 
increase by 73 percent — from 
$11 million in 2005 to $19 mil- 
lion today — and third-party 
revenues by 126 percent or $8.4 
million annually. 

Culfa led 236 health division 
team members to gain Behavioral 
Health CARF accreditation, 
expand services and coverage, 
implement a market-based com- 
pensation system to recruit and 
retain health staff, expanded and 
integrated traditional medicine 
and partnered with a new hospital 
to share space to better serve the 
community. 


SAULT TRIBE COMMUNITY 


FLU CLINICS FOR 2015 FLU SEASON 

Check flu clinc schedule for your area — 


HESSEL, DETOUR, DRUMMOND AREA 

Drummond Island Twp Hall 

Thursday, Oct. 22 9:30 a.m. - 12 p.m. 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

Monday, Oct. 26 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

Hessel Casino 
(Employees Only) 

Thursday, Oct. 29 11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Hessel Tribal Health Center 

Tuesday, Nov. 3 9 a.m.-12 p.m. & 1-4 p.m. 

MARQUETTE AREA 

Marquette Tribal Health Center 

Tuesday, Oct. 13 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Tuesday, Oct. 27 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

MUNISING AREA 

Munising Tribal Health Center 

Wednesday, Oct. 21 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


SAULT STE. MARIE AREA 

Sault Tribal Health Center 

Friday, Oct. 16 8:30 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sault Kewadin Casino 
(Employees Only ) 

Wednesday, Oct. 21 8:30-4 

Sault Tribe Health Center 

Thursday, Oct. 29 8:30 a.m. -4 p.m. 

Wednesday, Nov. 4 1 - 4 p.m. 

Thursday, Nov. 12 1 - 4 p.m. 

Tuesday, Nov. 24 8:30 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

ST. IGNACE AREA 

St. Ignace Tribal Health Center 

Wednesday, Oct. 14 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Kewadin Shores Casino 


NEWBERRY AREA 

Newberry Tribal Health Center 

Thursday, Oct. 15 2 - 4:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, Nov. 3 2 - 4:30 p.m. 


(Employees Only) 

Thursday, Oct. 28 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

Sault Tribe Members and other 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CALL ONE OF THE 


FOLLOWING CLINICS: 

Escanaba Health Center at 786-2636 

Hessel Tribal Health Center at 484-2727 

Manistique Tribal Health Center at 341-8469 

Munising Tribal Health Center at 387-4614 

Newberry Tribal Health Center at 293-8181 

Sault Community Health Program at 632-5210 

St. Ignace Tribal Health & Human Services at 643-8689 


Natives from a federally recognized 
tribe: FREE. 

Non Native Employees with or 
withouT insurance will be billed a 
co-pay of up to $10. 

Non Native spouses will be billed 
$10 co-pay. 


& Save 


Manistique 
fall enrichment 
gathering and 
feast coming 

On Wednesday, Nov. 4, 4-7 
p.m., a Manistique Fall Health 
Enrichment Gathering will be 
held at the Manistique tribal 
Community Room, 5698W US 
Hwy 2, featuring a local and tra- 
ditional potluck feast. There will 
be many share and learn oppor- 
tunities — seasonal traditional 
presentation, traditional healer 
presentation, drum and dance pre- 
sentation activity and information 
on “Native Plate” and Sault Tribe 
services. Call Gail for more infor- 
mation, (906) 341-9525. 


Rummage Sale Oct. 22 


The Sault Tribe Purchasing 
Department will be holding a 
“Rummage Sale” on Thursday 
Oct. 22 from 10 a.m. until 3 
p.m. The sale is open to Tribal 
Members and Employees from 
10-11 a.m., and everyone is 
welcome after 11 a.m. 

The sale will take place at the 
3 Mile Warehouse located at 
201 W. 3 Mile Road in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Items for sale include but are 
not limited to: Casino Furniture 
Fixtures and Equipment. 

All items are used and will 
be sold “AS IS.” Items will 
be sold on a first-come, first- 
served basis. ABSOLUTELY 
NO RESERVING OR 
DELIVERY OF ITEMS. 

For more information please 
contact Brad Pringle at (906) 
635-7035. 
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NCAI partnership launching finance initiative for Native youth 


Youth learn financial capability; 
chances to win incentive prizes 
get smart about money 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — 
Building on its First Kids 1st 
initiative and its work advancing 
Generation Indigenous (Gen- 
I), the National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI) has 
recently joined forces with the 
Native Financial Education 
Coalition (NFEC) to launch 
NAT$VE in the BANK because 
they understand that Native 
youth building relationships with 
financial institutions by opening 
a bank account is a proven dif- 
ference-maker in them making 
smart financial decisions over the 
course of their lives. 

Designed for Native youth 
aged 12 to 25, NAT$VE in the 
BANK requires participants to 
finish four easy steps: complete a 
short, fun online course on finan- 
cial education, open an account 
with a bank or credit union, take 
a “selfie” picture with a bank / 
credit union representative and 
share through words or art their 
financial goals in life. Once they 
do, participating Native youth 


receive a NAT$VE in the BANK 
T-shirt and a chance to win an 
iPad Air. If participants recruit at 
least three friends to also com- 
plete NAT$VE in the BANK’S 
four easy steps, they are entered 
for a chance to win an iTunes 
gift card, an iPad mini or a trip to 
NCAI’s 2015 annual convention 
in San Diego. 

“This important new initiative, 
which seeks to strengthen the 
financial capability and self-suf- 
ficiency of our youth, builds on 
NCAI’s work on First Kids 1st 
and Gen-I,” said Jacqueline Pata, 
NCAI Executive Director. “We 
encourage Native youth every- 
where to participate, and we 
invite tribal governments, Native 
organizations, and financial insti- 
tutions to play key roles in sup- 
porting Native youth to answer 
the NAT$VE in the BANK call.” 

Tribes and organizations can 
support NAT$VE in the BANK 
by recruiting Native youth to 
participate, integrating the initia- 
tive into their youth programs, 



and reaching out to local banks 
and credit unions to get them 
to participate. Banks and credit 
unions, meanwhile, can do their 
part by: accepting tribal IDs and 
a minimum initial deposit of 
$25 to open accounts, waiving 
monthly account fees, hosting a 


NAT$VE in the BANK fair at a 
bank branch or school in/around 
a tribal community so youth can 
open accounts, and contributing 
matching funds to initial deposits 
made to those accounts. 

One of the first Native youth 
to answer the NAT$VE in the 
BANK call was Harmani Wilson, 
a citizen of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe and high school senior who 
lives in Henderson, Nevada. She 
explains, “I said, ‘Why not give 
it a try?’ It was pretty easy to 
understand and do.” 

She added, “I am happy I did 
it because I learned a lot from 
it. It was amazing how much 
money I was saving by putting 
it in the bank because I was not 
spending like I would if I had 
cash in my pocket. It helped me 


budget better and I was able to 
save up for items I really wanted, 
and I learned that I can take my 
time and don’t need to buy things 
immediately.” 

While eligibility to win 
the trip to NCAI’s coming 
annual convention in San 
Diego expired on Sept. 25, 
NAT$VE in the BANK will 
unveil a new grand prize for 
youth who answer the call by 
March 31, 2016. 

To learn more about 
NAT$VE in the BANK, 
please visit the NFEC web- 
site at www.nfec.us or email 
Tyler Owens at towens@ 
ncai.org. 


Community Health offers health and wellness 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Community Health 
is inside the tribe’s health center 
on the first floor and currently 
offers services through two new 
Centers of Disease Control grant 
funded programs, Good Health 
and Wellness in Indian Country 
(GHWIC) and Partnerships to 
Improve Community Health 
(PICH). 

Health and Wellness Manager 
Lisa Myers said the grants also 
support a preschool Farm to 
School program and some hoop 
house projects. There are plans 
to offer canning and preserving 
classes, traditional foods educa- 
tion and support for community 
garden projects. 

Community Health also 
hosted a UP4Health Summit on 
Mackinaw Island in September 
that provided educational oppor- 
tunities for community coalition 
members, community partners 
and Sault Tribe staff in the areas 
of nutrition, physical activity and 
smoke free environments. 

Myers works with Community 
Health educators Colin Welker 
and Heather Hemming and plans 
to hire a few more health educa- 


tors to enhance programming in 
outlying areas in the tribe’s seven 
county service area. 

Myers said the Good Health 
and Wellness in Indian Country 
grant focuses on the tribal com- 
munity, where the Partnerships to 
Improve Community Health proj- 
ect focuses on the communities 
across the tribe’s seven county 
service area. 

“One is more tribal focused 
and the other is more commu- 
nity focused,” she said. “They 
both have the same three priority 
areas, which are: seeking access 
to physical activity opportunities, 
increasing access to healthy local 
foods and creating smoke free 
environments.” 

Involving tribal youth 

Hemming said they have part- 
nered with Youth Education and 
Activities and have done some 
work to get youth to step up and 
become leaders and advocates 
for initiatives in our community, 
including smoke free and tobacco 
free environments. In March, the 
PICH grant paid for the American 
Legacy Foundation to speak with 
youth about the harm of second 
hand smoke exposure, including 


e-cigarettes and other emerging 
tobacco products. 

From that training, three Sault 
Tribe students were selected from 
across the tribe’s service area 
to attend the Students Working 
Against Tobacco training in 
Oklahoma and developed in 
conjunction with the Cherokee 
Nation of Oklahoma. The week- 
long camp offered leadership and 
tobacco prevention training to 
about 100 youth. 

Welker said they also brought 
two youth to Washington D.C. in 
July for the White House Tribal 
Youth Gathering where they 
spoke to senators and legislators 
about tobacco as a problem in our 
community. 

“I am taking one tribal youth 
to D.C. Sept. 16-21 for the 
National Indian Health Board 
Youth Summit,” he said. “The 
youth at the summit will be cre- 
ating digital stories focusing on 
tobacco use and the problems 
they see in their communities. 
Their stories will be shown at the 
capitol building.” Out of over 300 
applicants, 30 students were cho- 
sen to attend the summit - with 
one from the Sault Tribe. 


More tobacco free work 

Through the PICH grant, 

Myers said that Tyler LaPlaunt, 
a health educator working on the 
west side of the tribe’s service 
area, is working with the U.P. 

Fair to have some smoke free 
areas designated and some policy 
changes for next year’s fair. She 
said they also helped about 15 
townships across the tribe’s ser- 
vice area establish tobacco free 
recreation areas. 

Myers, Welker and Hemming 
are working with the Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority to designate 
more housing units as smoke free. 
Myers said they would be send- 
ing out a survey soon to see who 
is smoking in the houses and who 
would like a smoke free home. 
There are currently smoke free 
housing units available across the 
seven county service areas, but 
they are working to increase the 
number of smoke free units and 
also to designate one or two of 
the town homes in Marquette as 
smoke free, along with the elder 
center in St. Ignace. 

To help housing residents, 
Community Health will be offer- 
ing cessation programs at the 


housing sites. “If we are asking 

Mills takes records technician slot themnottosmoke ’ thenweneed 


to assist them with their cessation 


programs 

efrorts,” Myers said. 

More programming 

Additional projects the trio 
is involved in include: complet- 
ing a 10-year tribal community 
based chronic disease assessment 
to address programming needs; 
developing a referral system with 
health center staff for one-on-one 
physical activity assessments and 
the development of personalized 
programs; diabetes prevention 
and education classes in conjunc- 
tion with the YMCA; developing 
a health division strategic plan; 
gaining public health accredita- 
tion; nicotine dependence pro- 
gram and nursing services. 

There are community based 
and tribal member only services 
available, depending on the fund- 
ing and requirements of each pro- 
gram. 

Myers said, “The goal of 
these grants and programs is to 
improve the health and quality of 
life of our tribal families across 
the seven county service area and 
to prevent chronic disease in our 
population. I think that every step 
is a step in the right direction.” 

For more information, visit 
www.healthysaulttribe.com or 
www.up4health.org. You can 
also call Sault Tribe Community 
Health at (906) 632-5210. 


By Brenda Austin 

Anishnaabek Community and 
Family Services (ACFS) recently 
hired Melissa Mills as a part time 
records technician. 

Mills graduated in December 
from Bay Mills Community 
College with an associate’s 
degree in business administration. 
She has three children between 
the ages of 2 and 5 and said the 
hours she works are perfect, 
allowing her time to also be at 
home with her young children. 
She hopes to return to college 
eventually for a degree in social 
work. Mills is a 2007 graduate of 
Rudyard High School. 

As a record technician, she 
provides support to the case- 
workers by scanning in and filing 
important documents for foster 
care files and court cases. “I like 
how ACFS puts the kids first and 
works with tribal families who 



have had their children removed 
to get them back together in a 
healthier environment.” 


Her oldest child, 5-year-old 
Landon, starts kindergarten in 
Pickford this fall. Her middle son, 
Silas, 4, will be going to Head 
Start and her daughter, Scarlett, 
who is 2, will be going to daycare 


for the first time. 

Mills’ fiance is a commercial 
fisherman who is off during the 
winter months, which is when she 
attends school so that he can be 
home with their children. Then, 
during the summer months when 
he is fishing, she is home with 
the kids. She said she has a great 
support system from family and 
friends when he is away working. 

ACFS provides human services 
for the Sault Tribe and manages 
30 grant contracts. There are 
three primary components within 
ACFS supported by these grants 
— Child Placement, Advocacy 
Resources and Direct Assistance. 

For more information about 
ACFS, visit the Sault Tribe web- 
page at saulttribe.com or call 
the Sault office at 632-5250 or 
(800) 726-0093. Satellite offices 
are also located in St. Ignace, 
Manistique and Munising. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 


RADIO STREAMING OPPORTUNITY 

Radio Stations - Schools - Churches - DJs 

SPECIAL OFFER!! 

FREE iPhone App & FREE Android App 
FREE Sponsors & Earn Revenue 

No Contracts & No Set up Fees! 

Securenet Systems - Streaming Provider Since 1997 

Gary Lee (Tribal Member) 

Mention Promo Code: SaultTribe2015 
954-481-9402 ext 243 - glee@securenetsystems.net 
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State Senate, tribal leaders meet in Lansing 
on Michigan Indian Day for talks leads 


By Rick Smith 

The Michigan Senate recently acknowl- 
edged and re-affirmed by resolution a 
1974 act signed into law by then Governor 
William Milliken, which established 
the fourth Friday of every September 
as Michigan Indian Day. In addition, 
Governor Rick Snyder issued a procla- 
mation marking the occasion and served 
as host to tribal leaders in a luncheon and 
business meeting. 

Senate Resolution 0093, sponsored by 
Senator Wayne Schmidt, was adopted on 
Sept. 24 and witnessed by leaders of the 
state’s 12 federally recognized American 
Indian tribes gathered in Lansing to meet 
with state legislators and the governor at 
the annual State-Tribal Summit. 

Board members Dennis McKelvie, 
Jennifer McLeod and Kim Gravelle rep- 
resented Sault Tribe at the summit at the 
state capitol. 

Further, according to Schmidt, a 
pipe carrier from the Bay Mills Indian 
Community, Dwight “Bucko” Teeple, 
led the Senate on the historic occasion of 
delivering the first Anishinaabe invocation 
on the Senate floor. McLeod described see- 
ing an eagle staff and Teeple in a becoming 
white ribbon shirt on the elevated speak- 
er’s platform overlooking the floor of the 
Senate chamber as one of the most power- 
ful and moving moments of the visit. 

The Senate resolution and the gover- 
nor’s proclamation recognize and recount 
highlights of the history and relationships 
between the state and tribes as well as 
the citizens of the state and tribes. They 
also note the partnership set by a govem- 
ment-to-government accord that promotes 
improved communication and mutual 
respect. 

“We are grateful for the lasting relation- 
ship we hold with the 12 tribes that reside 
in Michigan’s borders and look forward 
to continuing the fruitful and cooperative 
efforts to improve the lives of each of our 
citizens for generations to come,” Schmidt 
noted in an announcement. 

In his proclamation, Governor Snyder 
said, “The presence of the Anishinaabek in 
present day Michigan dates back centuries 
and the indigenous peoples and tribes of 
Michigan have contributed much to our 
state’s success, history and cultural heri- 
tage.” He added later on, “It is mutually 
beneficial to the state and tribes to convert 
meaningful consultation to active collab- 


oration in furtherance of our mutual goals 
to strengthen our communities, promote 
the health and well-being of our citizens, 
promote wise and scientific management 
of our resources, promote education and 
career training opportunities and create 
jobs and investment in Michigan.” 

Aside from the proclamation, Snyder 
indicated he hosted the leaders of 
Michigan’s 12 tribes at the annual summit. 
“We hosted the tribal leaders for a lun- 
cheon at the governor’s residence prior to a 
business meeting with other state and tribal 
leaders at my office,” he noted. 

McKelvie indicated tribal leaders 
discussed with the governor matters 
concerning the Enbridge pipeline in the 
Mackinac Straits, circumstances sur- 
rounding Graymont mining in the Upper 
Peninsula and the proposed Ontario Power 
Generation nuclear waste dump on the 
shore of Lake Huron. The Unit I board rep- 
resentative also noted a discussion on the 
governor’s staff on working closely with 
tribal representatives to form and adopt a 
more comprehensive and formal consulta- 
tion policy. 

McLeod conveyed the tribes also dis- 
cussed with the governor their views 
against a proposed fish farm in the Bay de 
Noe area by a foreign firm along in addi- 
tion to veterans’ issues. 

On the following day, the Michigan 
Department of Civil Rights released a 
statement from Director Matt Wesaw 
and United Tribes President Homer A. 
Mandoka recognizing Friday, Sept. 25 as 
Michigan Indian Day. 

“Michigan Indian Day is an opportuni- 
ty for each of us to learn more about the 
native people who call Michigan home, 
and recognize their legacy of stewardship 
and reverence for the two great peninsulas 
on which we live and the four great lakes 
that surround us,” said Wesaw, a former 
chair of the Pokagon Band of Potawatomi 
Indians. 

“Michigan’s Native Americans, living 
and working in sovereign tribal nations, 
have the opportunity to govern ourselves - 
a reality only possible because of our lega- 
cy of self-sufficiency,” said Mandoka, trib- 
al council chair of the Nottawaseppi Huron 
Band of the Potawatomi. “Maintaining our 
independence and self-reliance and keep- 
ing our focus seven generations ahead is 
key to tribal growth and success, and it can 
serve as a model of strength and resilience 


NATIVE Act would enhance Indian tourism trade 



Photos courtesy of Governor Rick Snyder’s office 
Above, Senator Wayne Schmidt, Bay Mills Indian Community pipe carrier Dwight “Bucko” 
Teeple and Lt. Gov. Brian Calley. Below, from left, Sault Tribe Unit I Board Representative 
Dennis McKelvie, Governor Rick Snyder, Unit I representatives Jennifer McLeod and Kim 
Gravelle in Lansing for Michigan Indian Day observances and talks. 



for other Michigan cultures and communi- 
ties.” 

“Michigan tribal tradition tells us that 
our people have always been here, and 
will always be here,” said Wesaw. “I 
believe Michigan’s tribal communities 
have survived, through times of peace and 
of persecution, because they held fast to 


the Seven Grandfather values of Wisdom, 
Love, Respect, Bravery, Honesty, Humility 
and Truth. This love of family, importance 
of community, and reverence for life are 
cornerstones of Michigan’s tribal nations, 
and continue to contribute to the vitality 
and cultural richness of life in our great 
state.” 


By Rick Smith 

A member of the Cherokee 
Nation recently introduced the 
Native American Tourism and 


Improving Visitor Experience 
(NATIVE) Act to Congress. On 
Sept. 10, the bill was referred to 
the U.S. House Committee on 


Natural Resources, committees 
on energy and commerce and 
House administration for consid- 
eration of provisions that fall in 
their jurisdictions. 

Congressman Markwayne 
Mullins of Oklahoma introduced 
the bill, H.R. 3477, to create 
jobs and support businesses in 
American Indian communities. 
Essentially, the act would inte- 
grate tribal tourism with federal 
tourism initiatives to promote 
cultural assets. 

In an announcement of the 
measure, Mullin said American 
Indian culture is known and 
celebrated among tribes, and it 
is important to share our tradi- 
tions with people from all over 
the world. “Integrating Native 
American tourism with federal 
tourism efforts will bring great 
benefits to native communities 
in Oklahoma and across the 
country,” he said. 

A Senate companion bill, S. 
1579, was introduced last June 
by U.S. Senator Brian Schatz of 
Hawaii. 


According to the text of the 
bill, its purpose is “to enhance 
and integrate Native American 
tourism, empower Native 
American communities, increase 
coordination and collaboration 
between federal tourism assets, 
and expand heritage and cultur- 
al tourism opportunities in the 
United States.” 

Further, if enacted, it would 
spur economic development 
and increase tourism revenue, 
improve self-determination and 
self-sufficiency, encourage tribes 
to engage more fully in tourism 
ventures , provide financial and 
technical assistance to Indian 
tribes and organizations, spur 
infrastructure development, ele- 
vate living standards in Native 
communities , increase tourism 
capacity and support technologi- 
cal projects to incorporate feder- 
al travel and tourism information 
among tribes. 

The U.S. Department of the 
Interior and Department of 
Commerce would have roles in 
coordinating development and 


financial assistance would also 
come from those departments 
along with the departments of 
Transportation, Agriculture, 
Health and Human Services and 
Labor. 

Grants would be authorized 
for purposes of the bill by 
the Administration for Native 
American, National Endowment 
for the Arts, National 
Endowment for the Humanities 
and other eligible grant pro- 
grams administered for Indian 
Country. 

The Smithsonian Institution 
Board of Regents and Advisory 
Council would also be involved 
by working with tribes , tribal 
organizations and non-profit 
organizations to establish long- 
term partnerships with museums 
as well as educational and cul- 
tural organizations to share col- 
lections , exhibitions and strate- 
gies. They would also share in 
work on joint research projects 
and other collaborations to sup- 
port tourism efforts of tribes and 
tribal organizations. 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


The Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians Purchasing Dept, is currently 
accepting sealed bids for the purchase of the following vehicles: 

Located at 2186 Shunk Rd, Sault Ste. Marie - Parking lot across from Casino 

2001 -Chevy Mid Buss (Yellow) 77K miles....... Minimum bid $500 

Located at 2186 Shunk Rd, Sault Ste. Marie- Parking lot across from Casino 

2000-Chevy Express Passenger Van (Blue) #101 Minimum bid $100 

2000-Ford F350 Passenger Van (White) #102 Minimum bid $100 

■ All vehicles are in non-working condition and will need 
repairs to be road worthy 

■ Vehicles are sold “As Is” 

■ Will be accepting bids over scrap value 

■ Vehicles can be viewed Monday - Friday, 8 a.m.-5p.m. 

■ All bids must be submitted by Oct. 23, 201 5 AT 1 2 p.m. 

Bids must be submitted to: Sault Tribe Purchasing 

Bradley Pringle/Vehicles 
2186 Shunk Rd. 

Sault Ste. Marie Ml 49783 

For more information please contact Brad Pringle , (906)635-7035 
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Bill would remove antitrust protections for NFL team 


By Rick Smith 

It’s one of the shortest bills to 
be introduced in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, but if enacted, 
would remove the federal anti- 
trust exemption for the National 
Football League (NFL) if the 
name of the Washington, D.C., 
franchise is allowed to remain 
in play. District of Columbia 
Representative Eleanor Holmes 
Norton sponsored the legislation 
on Sept. 10, 2015, which was 
referred to the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Titled the Respect for Native 


Americans in Professional Sports 
Act of 2015, H.R. 3487 would 
“make the antitrust laws applica- 
ble to professional sports leagues 
that use or promote or allow 
member teams or franchisees to 
use the term “Redskins” or the 
term “Redskin.” 

In this case, antitrust laws 
apply to measures to protect 
businesses from monopolies. The 
NFL has enjoyed antitrust exemp- 
tion since granted by Congress in 
1961. Essentially, the exemption 
allows teams to collaborate in 
negotiating contracts. 


Representative Holmes Norton 
indicated the NFL should not 
benefit from federal antitrust 
exemptions while promoting a 
disparaging name legally found 
to be a racial slur. Further, she 
noted the nation’s capital should 
not be associated with a name 
that mocks and insults American 
Indians. 

The executive director of the 
National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI), Jacqueline Pata, 
wrote Congresswoman Holmes 
Norton to express gratitude and 
support of the bill. She also brief- 


ly described the NCAI view and 
effort on the matter. “In 1968,” 
she noted, “NCAI launched a 
campaign to end negative and 
harmful stereotypes perpetuated 
by media and popular culture. 
These efforts have been rooted in 
an attempt to achieve social jus- 
tice and racial equality for Native 
people. The continued use of rac- 
ist and derogatory “Indian” sports 
mascots, logos and symbols have 
perpetuated negative stereotypes 
of America’s first peoples. Rather 
than honoring Native peoples, 
these caricatures and stereotypes 


contribute to a disregard for the 
diverse cultural heritage of Native 
peoples.” 

Pata went on to indicate such 
stereotypes adversely affect views 
of Indians and their place in 
society in both mainstream and 
American Indian eyes. 

She added the nearly half-cen- 
tury campaign to eliminate 
degrading “Indian” stereotypes is 
directly linked to ongoing efforts 
to build healthful and nurturing 
conditions for American Indian 
youth. 


ISHPI ranked on 2015 Fast 50 list, makes Inc. Magazine's 
"Inc. 5000" list of fastest growing private companies in U.S. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, S.C. - 
ISHPI was ranked on the 2015 
Washington Technology FAST 
50 list of the 50 fastest growing 
privately-held small businesses 
in the government contracting 
market. 

Washington Technology 
ranked the 50 fastest growing 
small businesses by calculating 
their compound annual growth 
rate from 2010 to 2014 — 
securing ISHPI a ranking with a 
compound annual growth rate of 
56.71 percent. 

This list includes prime and 
subcontracting revenue at the 
federal, state and local levels. 

This year’s rankings show- 
case the rich diversity and 
staying power of the small busi- 


ness community. While several 
different categories of small 
businesses made the list with 
a variety of capabilities, there 
remains a strong representation 
of information technology and 
professional services. 

“Our rapid growth is a direct 
reflection of the quality, com- 
mitment and character of our 
employees,” ISHPI President 
Earl D. Bowers said. “None of 
this would be possible without 
the customer demand created 
by the tireless dedication and 
superior service our employees 
provide to our customers.” 

Bowers is a Sault Tribe mem- 
ber and U.S. Navy veteran with 
30 years experience in business 
management. 


More good news — ISHPI 
made the Inc. Magazine’s “Inc. 
5000” list of the fastest- growing 
private companies in America 
for the fifth consecutive year. 

Only a tiny fraction of the 
nation’s companies have demon- 
strated such remarkably consis- 
tent high growth, particularly in 
the difficult economic climate 
of the past few years. 

Privately-held bootstrap com- 
panies like ISHPI are amongst 
an even more exclusive group 
on the list. 

“The achievement truly puts 
you in rarefied company,” Inc. 
president and editor-in-chief 
Eric Schurenberg, said. 

Inc. ranked ISHPI the 
1,052nd on the annual Inc. 


5000. Now in its 34th year, the 
Inc. 5000 list represents the 
most comprehensive look at the 
most important segment of the 
economy — America’s privately 
held companies. 

“We are truly honored to be 
recognized for the fifth con- 
secutive year as an Inc. 5000 
awardee,” Bowers said. 

He added, “It is no secret 
that our employees are the rea- 
son for our success. They are 
incredibly dedicated mission-fo- 
cused men and women who 
have a strong devotion to our 
clients’ objectives along with 
exceptional talent, knowledge 
and integrity.” 

To learn more about ISHPI, 
visit online at www.ishpi.net. 



ISHPI President Earl D. Bowers 



TOURNAMENTS 

$22,500 Mega Bingo 

Kewadin St. Ignace Event Center 

October 17 


Pinktastic Spin to Win - 

Sault Ste. Marie 

October 16-18 

Portion of proceeds goes directly to 
Breast Cancer Awareness 


Roll 'em High Craps 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

October 30 -November 1 


Exclusive VIP Slot Tournaments 
Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 
Sundays beginning at noon 
Through October 


Video Poker 

Kewadin Sault Ste. Marie 

November 6-8 

Spin to Win 

Kewadin St. Ignace 

November 20-22 

Can t Beat the Heat Spin to Win 

Hessel, Manistique, Christmas 

Through September 


THE POINTS # 

NO REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


M f V * 


ALL SITES • EVERY FRIDAY DURING OCTOBER 2015 • 1 :00 PM- 8:00 PM 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY OVER 


Kewadin 

CASINOS 

U800-KEWADIN | kewadin«com 

n ft f u«0 

THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

ALL SITES 

Seniors (50 6- older) will receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 10 base points) 

An Additional $5 in 
Kewadin Credits may be earned 
at every other Kewadin location! 

(after earning 10 base points at that facility) 

Complementary Danish/muffins & coffee . 

ALL CANADIAN MONDAY 

SAULT STE. MARIE 
Canadian gamers will receive 
$20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 50 base points) 

Hot seat draws! 

ALL AMERICAN WEDNESDAY 

ALL SITES 

American gamers will be eligible for 
Hot Seat Draws & 
receive $20 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least 50 base points) 


Must Register at Northern Rewards Club to 
participate in the weekly events. 

Club hours vary by site. 
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Odenaang on city sewer and water services 


The long awaited Odenaang 
city water and sewer connection 
went live on Sept. 1 5 replacing 
existing well water in the 
community. 

Dignitaries from the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and the City of Sault Ste. 
Marie gathered to celebrate this 
accomplishment. 

This joint venture between 
the tribe and the city took 
approximately five years in 
the time Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority secured funding and 
shovels broke ground to finally 
turning the tap and official 
connection. 

Current and future residents 
of Odenaang will enjoy a clean, 
reliable water source along with 
adequate fire protection for years 
to come. 

Situated on about 300 acres 
south of Three Mile Road, 
which marks the city limit of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Odenaang (A 
place of many hearts) is slowly 
transforming into a community. 

As a part of the Odenaang 


land development plan completed 
in 2013, connecting to city 
water and sewer was crucial to 
achieving overall goals in the 
development. 

The vision for a healthy, 
vibrant community respectful 
to both Anishinaabe culture and 
the natural environment includes 
future development of walking 
and biking trails, open spaces and 
parks, retail and office space and 
mixed housing such as apartment 
complexes, single family homes, 
duplexes and so on. 

Bringing city water and sewer 
to the development moves it that 
much closer to the goal. 

The $3,429 million project 
drew from a number of funding 
sources such as the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency 
and Indian Health Service, 

United States Department of 
Agriculture Rural Development, 
U.S. Department Of Housing 
and Urban Development, Indian 
Community Development Block 
Grant Program and the Sault 
Tribe Housing Authority. 



At right, behind fire hydrant, from left, Aaron Payment, tribal board chair, and Tony Bosbous, city mayor. 
Back, from left, Dennis McKelvie, tribal board member; Joni Talentino, Sault Tribe Housing director; Kathy 
Twardy, city commissioner; Robin Troyer, assistant city manager; Don Gerrie, city commissioner; Joe 
McKerchie, tribal Utility Authority; DJ Hoffman, tribal board member; Russ McKerchie, construction manager; 
Jim Moreau, director of Public Works and waste water plant supervisor; and Oliver Turner, city manager. 


EPA recognizes Umbrassas 


for "green" work 


By Brenda Austin 

“Green” initiatives take time 
to develop. They require a meet- 
ing of like-minded professionals, 
a willingness to explore options 
and be open to change, to take 
the time to write for grants to 
move projects forward, and most 
importantly, staff who volun- 
teer their time to become part 
of a unique national workgroup 
bringing “green” tribal build- 
ing codes and tool kits “home” 
for our tribe and others to use. 
Former Sault Tribe Housing 
Department team member 
Joanne Umbrassas was an active 
member of the EPA’s Tribal 
Green Building Workgroup. 

Culture and sustainability are 
important in Native communi- 
ties, as is providing homes both 
safe and affordable, and that can 
be accomplished by using the 
newly released toolkit designed 
to assist tribes in prioritizing and 
implementing green building 
policies and practices. 

The toolkit is a detailed guide 
with checklists that was devel- 
oped with input from tribes, and 
includes information that may be 
helpful to other communities as 


well, by providing information 
about land use, materials and 
resources, green manufactured 
housing, radon, mold and other 
pollutants, energy efficiency and 
renewable energy, water and 
resilience and adaptability. 

It all began four years ago 
when eleven tribes and tribal 
organizations from across the 
U.S. came together for a historic 
summit of tribal leaders, federal 
agencies, non-profits and aca- 
demic representatives, architects 
and lawyers during the first 
National Tribal Green Building 
Codes Summit that was held in 
June 2011 in Denver. 

The workgroup saw green 
building codes as a framework 
to guide sustainable community 
development. During that first 
meeting, workgroup participants 
identified existing green building 
codes, technical, policy and 
planning resources, barriers 
and opportunities for further 
development. 

According to an official 
statement by the workgroup, 
the group recognizes “the dire 
need for healthy, affordable 
homes and high performance, 
sustainable buildings in Indian 
Country. Native nations have 


high levels of homelessness, 
severely crowded homes, 
and a lack of adequate water 
and sanitation systems, poor 
indoor air quality, and a high 
percentage of poorly insulated, 
non-electrified homes. Unlike 
the rest of the country, where 
there is a housing surplus, not 
enough homes exist in Indian 
Country, and it is estimated 
that well over 200,000 housing 
units are needed to provide 
adequate housing in tribal areas. 
While there is an urgent need to 
supply more housing, there is 
also recognition within Indian 
Country that homes must also 
better meet the environmental, 
social and cultural priorities of 
tribal people.” 

Priorities identified by the 
national workgroup include: 
the need to have a tribally- 
driven and culturally-based 
process; maintain and expand 
a Tribal Green Building Code 
Workgroup; emphasis needs 
to be on the development 
of a process rather than a 
product; codes need to support 
sovereignty, and be reflective of 
community and culture; further 
education, training and capacity 
building in regards to sustainable 
building, tribal and federal 


policies, and sustainable building 
codes; develop sustainable 
funding sources for tribal code 
development and sustainable 
tribal housing; develop Native 
bio regionally-based economies 
around the need for sustainable 
communities and appropriate, 
high-performance housing; 
plan, educate, and design for 
affordability; the workgroup 
requests that federal agencies 
improve collaboration and 
aggregate resources in this area. 

Unlike state and local 
governments, tribal nations are 
not covered by state or local 
building codes. Tribes often 
use the international building 
codes, and because of this, 
building standards and practices 
implemented on tribal lands may 
not meet a tribe’s sustainability 
objectives. 

Umbrassas said what it all 
basically comes down to is a 
vision — what do you want 
your community to look like and 
accomplish when it’s built? A 
Sustainable Development Code 
has been written for the Sault 
Tribe Odenaang property and 
adopted by Sault Tribe Housing’s 
Board of Commissioners. This 
work was made possible with a 
HUD grant secured by Umbrasas 


which also created a Sustainable 
Development Code template 
that was distributed to other 
tribes in the Great Lakes region 
in both CD and book format. 
HUD is currently reviewing the 
Sustainable Development Code 
template for publication. 

Umbrassas recently took a 
new position with Sault Tribe 
Community Health as a project 
coordinator after spending the 
past eight years at the Sault 
Tribe Housing Department as a 
project specialist. 

Housing Director Joni 
Talentino said, “I’m very grate- 
ful for Joanne’s effort and 
leading the team to develop the 
Sustainable Development Code. 
This is a “cutting edge” docu- 
ment for the Sault Tribe Housing 
Authority and a very useful tool 
in the future development of the 
Odenaang community.” 

The Tribal Green Building 
Codes Toolkit can be download- 
ed at www.epa.gov/region9/trib- 
al/greenbuilding-toolkit.html. 

Information about the 
Tribal Green Building Code 
Development is available at 
http://www.epa.gov/region9/ 
greenbuilding/ codes 
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Photo courtesy United Way of the EUP 
KINGS FISH MARKET NOMINATED - For 
the last two years, King’s Fish Market 
of Moran has supported EUP Great Start 
Collaborative and Parent Coalition and 
the United Way of the EUP through its 
partnership with their annual Mosquito 
Dash, a 2K obstacle fun run. Owners 
Helen and Theron King have held an 
after race “by donation” lunch for the 
community and race participants with 
100 percent of proceeds donated to both 
organizations. In recognition, King’s 
Fish Market was nominated Community 
Partner of the Month for September 
2015. Pictured from left, UWEUP 
Volunteer Center coordinator Raulaniesa 
Aranda, Helen and Theron King, UWEUP 
Director Tracey Laitinen, EUPGSC coordi- 
nator Cara LaFaver, UWEUP administra- 
tive assistant Barb Reed with four little 
mosquito dashers up front. 
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DOJ funds ARC staffing for next three years 



By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Advocacy 
Resource Center (ARC) - 
Aakdehewin Gaamig - Lodge 
of Bravery recently celebrated 
a huge victory when it was 
awarded a Department of Justice 
Department - Comprehensive 
Tribal Victim Assistance Program 
competitive grant in the amount 
of $447,706. 

“We had applied for this grant 
in 2014 without success,” said 
Program Manager Jami Moran, 
“so had no other option than 
to request tribal support fund- 
ing or face having to close the 
shelter doors on Dec. 31, 2014. 

I am so grateful that our tribal 
board of directors understood 
the importance of continuing to 
provide this life saving service 
to the membership by funding 
these costs through to Dec. 31, 
2015.” The new grant allows for 
the funding of emergency shelter 
staff costs for the next three years 
beginning Jan. 1. 

At the time of this interview, 

15 residents and their children 
had sought and were being pro- 
vided safety within the tribe’s 
shelter facility. With only a 


16-bed capacity, Moran said 
the need for emergency shelter 
remains a critical need for those 
seeking shelter from violence. 

Safety is of the utmost impor- 
tance when a person first enters 
the shelter, and staff is equipped 
to offer immediate safety plan- 
ning, emergency Personal 
Protection Order information and 
assistance, and transportation to 
necessary community support 
programs. Shelter Manager, 
Bridget Akre, then works with 
each resident to create their own 
wellness plan and meets weekly 
to see how things are going, what 
barriers are being encountered 
and then problem solve possible 
solutions. Each shelter resi- 
dent is offered their own ARC 
Casemanager (victim advocate) 
to provide additional support 
with achieving self-sufficiency. 

Jena McKerchie - ARC 
Casemanager said she recently 
spent several hours providing 
transportation assistance which 
allowed the shelter resident to get 
their child’s tribal card, drop off 
housing applications, purchase 
food, and go to multiple other 
community programs. “If you 


have someone who doesn’t have 
money or a car, they need that 
additional help,” McKerchie said. 

Information and referrals to 
community resources are based 
upon individual needs and often 
times include any of the follow- 
ing: Food assistance programs, 
emergency/routine medical care, 
traditional medicine, behavioral 
health/substance abuse services, 
dental/optical/nutrition services , 
medical insurance information, 
housing assistance programs, 
education/GED information, 
income/employment programs, 
crime victim compensation, child 
care assistance, child devel- 
opment assessment, parenting 
education, child safety /car seats, 
legal services, free cellular tele- 
phone program, documentation 
attainment, social activities/ 
fitness, credit issues/unpaid debt, 
life skills/stress management and 
legal aid programs. 

Shelter residents are also 
offered the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the ARC’S survivor 
awareness education, shelter 
talking circles, empowerment 
groups, yoga for survivors, and 
also a monthly women’s full 


moon ceremony for survivors. 

Akre said, “While they are 
here in the shelter, their safety 
is our concern. We offer them 
the help and tools they need. 
There is nothing more beauti- 


ful than a strong independent 
woman,” she said. 

For more information on 
ARC programs, call 632-1808 
or toll free at (877) 639-7820. 


New JKL school bus loop streamlines traffic 


From “Loop,:” page 1 
to separate busses from all other 
traffic patterns. A designated 
drop off lane was located on the 
west side of the building with a 
new curbed sidewalk along the 
length of the lane for parents 
and students to access or leave 
the school. “We hope the new 
infrastructure will provide traffic 
flow that is managed, predict- 
able and enforced for everyone’s 
safety,” said Hoffman. “With the 
new sidewalk, students walking 
or riding a bike will also have 
safe access and a clear pattern to 
follow.” 

The design even takes snow- 
fall into account. 

Work at the site included exca- 
vation, new curbs and gutters, 
sidewalk, loop reconstruction, 
lighting and moving the school 
sign to a more visible location. 
The parking lot on the west 
side of the school will also be 
seal-coated with a new drop 
off lane installed, according to 
Hoffman. 

Arrow Construction of 
Negaunee, Mich., was the gener- 
al contractor for the project with 
engineering firm AECOM com- 
pleting the design. 

This project is unique in its 
use of stamped and colored con- 
crete, imprinted with Anishinaabe 
clan animal tracks with sections 
of concrete using the four colors 
of the medicine wheel. 

“The idea to use our clan’s 
tracks was conceived several 
years ago when the Culture 
Department and Transportation 
Program worked on designing an 
interpretive trail,” said Hoffman. 
“The board of directors and exec- 
utive office approved the use of 
the stamps when we install new 
concrete at tribal facilities.” 

Now retired cultural repar- 
tition specialist, Cecil Pavlat, 
helped the project with language 
for the educational interpretive 
signs. 



£mm- ■ Arthur J. Gallagher & Co. 

' BUSINESS WITHOUT BARRIERS 


Employee Benefits Consulting 
Strategic Planning 
Regulatory Compliance 
Wellness Program Design 


Cory J. Sober 

Corey_Sober@AJG.com 

(906) 635-5238 


2956 Ashmun St. Suite C, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 



Photos courtesy AECOM 

Above, images of the bus loop project before, left, and after, right. In 
front of the school building, in four different cement colors appear 
the tracks of four Anishinaabe clan animals. Lower left, turtle tracks, 
including the turtle’s belly, glide along the cement. 
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IFWD collecting field data to assess climate 
change impact on Michigan's snowshoe hares 


By Brenda Austin 

The Sault Tribe Inland Fish and 
Wildlife Department (IFWD) re- 
ceived a Climate Change Program 
grant in 2011 to build the capacity 
within the department to perform 
vulnerability assessments for fish 
and wildlife species. Out of that 
process they developed a form- 
ability assessment for snowshoe 
hare in the eastern Upper Penin- 
sula (EUP) for a climate change 
vulnerability assessment. 

Sault Tribe Biologist and 
Inland Fish and IFWD Manager 
Eric Clark said that project was 
completed early this year and they 
now have a final finished product. 
“Determining the vulnerability of 
snowshoe hare was largely based 
on expert opinion, there wasn’t a 
lot of work done to actually take 
those expert opinions and go out 
and test them,” he said. “We know 
snowshoe hare are vulnerable 
because we see there is a cor- 
relation between climate and the 
hare. We don’t really understand 
what makes a hare vulnerable. 

Is it some sort of physiological 
response inside the hare or is it 
habitat related or is it competi- 
tion of other species? There are 
all these questions that we really 
don’t understand. What we are 
trying to do is go out and measure 



some of those things.” 

To do that, the IFWD is looking 
at functional relationships between 
snowshoe hare, climate and habi- 
tat conditions. “We are collecting 
pilot data right now and really 
looking at population performance 
measures,” he said. “We are 
looking at disease rates, parasites, 
reproductive rates and abundance 
and density of hares.” Clark said 
the BIA is funding the project 
using climate change money. 

They plan to use large scale 
landscape vulnerability assess- 
ments that say snowshoe hare are 
vulnerable to climate change in 
x, y, and z, then test those vari- 
ables and come up with prescrip- 
tions. “So if their vulnerability is 
habitat related, can we do things 
to manage their habitat to make 
snowshoe hare less vulnerable? 


Or is that a waste of money? As 
an example, one of the things 
that might come out of this is: 
When spring and fall temperatures 
increase, snowshoe hare repro- 
ductive rates decline so much that 
they are just not able to keep up 
with mortality rates. I think that 
given the past two harsh winters, 
it seems like hares are doing pretty 
good. Some of the work we have 
participated in with Michigan 
State University the last few years 
has shown that snowshoe hare 
range is moving northward as 
the temperature increases,” Clark 
said. 

IFWD staff is trying to under- 
stand linkages between changing 
climate, changing habitat and 
actual population performance 
measures and are partnering with 
Michigan State University and the 
Hiawatha National Forest to get it 
done. “The next two years we will 
have fulltime field crews during 
the summers trapping hares and 
collecting blood samples, fecal 
samples to check for parasites, 
attaching radio collars to track 
natural mortality rates, and doing 
vegetation assessment for habitat,” 
Clark said. “During the winter we 
are partnering with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
and we are going to use genetics 


to develop population estimates 
using fecal pellets from the hares. 
We have cutting edge research we 
are doing with hares and will be 
producing some interesting data 
from that. Our research will allow 
us to better understand snowshoe 
hare climate and habitat relation- 
ships in the EUP.” 

Clark said this is a project that 
he is pretty proud of. “We have 
built a project around collabora- 
tion - these are things we have 
been working towards for a long 
time and we are seeing a response 
from funding agencies and are 
getting money to do the work,” he 
said. 

They will be hiring three sea- 
sonal field techs over the next two 
field seasons to help with the proj- 
ect. “We have three seasonal field 
techs a year for the bulrush resto- 
ration and migratory birds project 
and two seasonal field techs in the 
summer months for the snowshoe 
hare project and one in the winter 
months,” he said. “We are really 
focused on trying to work with 
tribal members who are college 
students and trying to get them in 
here because those are the folks 
who will be applying for assess- 
ment biologist positions in the 
future. We really want to invest in 
tribal members in college and try 


to foster them coming back and 
working in the department or hav- 
ing them out working for the DNR 
and having close contact with our 
program. I am pretty enthused 
about having these seasonal field 
tech positions because it pro- 
vides the ability for students to 
come and do some cool work on 
summer projects then go back to 
school and continue to work with 
us during the summer months. Ul- 
timately there is a lot of value for 
the tribe in having tribal members 
working in the department. Often 
there is a different perspective 
from a tribal member when you 
are talking about harvesting nat- 
ural resources and managing and 
caring for natural resources. Sault 
Tribe is second to none in terms of 
talent, but there is a learning curve 
of learning to understand tribal 
perspectives on natural resources. 
Investing in tribal members and 
getting them into the program is 
something I feel is a big priority 
for us.” 

The Sault Tribe IFWD team 
consists of Natural Resource tech- 
nician Rusty Aikens, assessment 
biologist John Powell, Permitting 
and Reporting assistant Rachael 
Shreve, biologist and Program 
Manager Eric Clark and biologist/ 
ornithologist Joseph Lautenbach. 


NMU reports on feasibility of fish farms in Michigan 


By Rick Smith 

American Indian tribes in 
Michigan might do well to be- 
come informed and keep abreast 
of the evolution of aquaculture in 
the state as potential sources of 
revenue and employment. 

The National Marine Fisheries 
Service defines aquaculture — 
also known as fish farming or 
shellfish farming — as breeding, 
raising and harvesting plants and 
animals in all types of waters 
including ponds, rivers, lakes and 
oceans. 

According to a collaborative 
study conducted by Michigan 
State University, which produced 


A Strategic Plan for a Thriving 

A quaculture — or 
fish farming — is 
breeding, raising and 
harvesting plants and 
animals in all types of 
waters including ponds, 
rivers, lakes and oceans. 

and Sustainable Aquaculture 
Industry in Michigan — Final 
Project Report , commercial aqua- 
culture in Michigan is underde- 
veloped at a time when global 
demand for seafood is rising 


and “global capture fisheries 
have reached maximum yield.” 
Further, half the world’s meat 
protein source is seafood and 
traditional wild catch fisheries 
are over-fished, spurring a need 
for more aquaculture. In 2012, 
farmed seafood consumption 
eclipsed wild caught for the first 
time ever. 

The report indicates a bil- 
lion-dollar industry is possible in 
Michigan fish farm operations. 

Among other features, the 120- 
page plan contains an analysis of 
Michigan strengths, weakness- 
es, opportunities and threats in 
pursuing fish farms in the state. 


Many other considerations are 
aired in the report as well, in- 
cluding the engagement of tribal 
communities and observing treaty 
boundaries as well as consent 
decrees. 

“While we tend to think in 
terms of state and federal gov- 
ernment jurisdiction,” the report 
notes in one section, “much 
of the open water harvesting 
of fish in the northern Great 
Lakes waters is ceded to Native 
American tribes through consent 
decrees. This adds a degree of 
complexity and uncertainty as to 
how aquaculture could operate in 
those waters. Dialog with tribal 


stakeholders will be required 
to advance aquaculture in open 
treaty boundary waters.” 

A copy of the strategic plan 
can be viewed or downloaded in 
its entirety at www.miseagrant. 
umich.edu/wp-content/blogs . 
dir / 1 /files/20 1 2/09/20 1 4-M A A- 
S trategic-Plan_Final_ 141215 .pdf. 

According to the Center for 
Michigan, supporters say Mich- 
igan is “perfectly positioned to 
be a world leader in freshwater 
aquaculture and home to all the 
science, engineering and manu- 
facturing that would accompany 
this growing part of the world’s 
food economy.” 


Conservation officers share 


Michigan’s bowhunting 
season opened Oct. 1, and De- 
partment of Natural Resources 
conservation officers are sharing 
tips for a safe bowhunting expe- 
rience. 

The top safety tips for bow- 
hunting include: 

Before you go out, inspect 
equipment, including your tree 
stand or other raised platform. 

If anything is worn, frayed, 
cracked or peeling, replace it or 
get it fixed. If using a com- 
pound bow or crossbow, make 
sure the cables and pulleys are 
in good working order. 

When sharpening broadheads , 
be careful and take your time. 

Practice tree-stand safety. 

The DNR recommends using a 
full-body safety harness to get 
into and out of your tree stand. 

If using a raised platform, 
always use a haul line to raise 
and lower your gear. 

Keep arrows in the quiver 
until you are ready to use them. 


A common injury is to stab or 
injure yourself or a hunting 
companion while carrying ar- 
rows in your hand or nocked on 
your bow. 

When heading out to the 
woods, hunt with a friend or 
family member or make sure 
you tell someone reliable where 
you are going and what time to 
expect you back. This infor- 
mation is valuable in helping 
conservation officers or sheriff’s 
deputies to find you if you are 
lost. 

Also, think about carrying a 
cell phone, compass, flashlight 
and other small safety items in 
when in the woods. 

Other important reminders 
include: 

Obtain permission from land- 
owners before hunting on their 
land or using their land to access 
public land. 

Never take a shot at a deer 
that is beyond the maximum ef- 
fective range of your equipment 


and your shooting ability. 

If you are successful, field 
dress your deer and cool its meat 
immediately. 

Michigan’s unpredictable 
weather means October days 
are sometimes warm, and warm 
temperatures and can cause the 
meat to spoil quickly. 

For more information about 
Michigan’s conservation offi- 
cers, go to www.michigan.gov/ 
conservationofficers . 

For more information about 
hunting in Michigan, go to 
www.michigan.gov/hunting . 

The Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources is committed 
to the conservation, protection, 
management, use and enjoyment 
of the state’s natural and cultural 
resources for current and future 
generations. 

For more information, go to 
w w w.michigan .gov/dnr. 

From the Michigan De- 
partment of Natural Resources 
Website. 


bowhunting tips 
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Geniusz writes Anishinaabe ethnobotany book 

By Rick Smith mm - anecdote on believing what some of the information in the book Keewayainoquay. She taught 


Valuable 
contribution to 
Anishinaabe cultural 
revitalization 

Ethnobotany — seems a mys- 
terious word to the unacquainted. 
However, ethnobotany is the 
study of relationships between 
plants and humans . According 
to the New World Encyclopedia, 
ethnobotanists examine culturally 
specific ways people view differ- 
ent kinds of plants and what they 
do with them. They also look at 
the influences of various plants 
on human cultures. 

Plants Have So Much To Give 
Us, All We Have To Do Is Ask — 
Anishinaabe Botanical Teachings 
is a 372-page ethnobotanical 
opus by Mary Siisip Geniusz 
published by the University of 
Minnesota Press. It is a work that 
conveys much more than plant 
identification and usage. It is 
not a dry textbook, it is written 
in a conversational style in an 
interesting combination of old 
Anishinaabe customs, philoso- 
phy, lore and botanical facts. 
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Reading the book is much like 
sitting and listening to a knowl- 
edgeable elder as she conveys 
lessons from her vast store of 
learning and experiences. 

After introductions and an 
invocation, the first chapter 
opens with a story about differ- 
ent relationships creatures have 
with a particular plant, shifts 
to commentary to underscore 
lessons in the story, veers into 
an accounting for the acquired 
knowledge and Anishinaabe 
views regarding plants and other 
beings, segues into a cautionary 


Climate change and 
tribal impact training 

Climate “boot camp” to address tribal needs, concerns 


By Brenda Austin 

Selectively-invited graduate 
students and early career pro- 
fessionals gather each summer 
through the U.S. Department of 
the Interior’s Northwest Climate 
Science Center to face the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of cli- 
mate change together as the next 
generation of educators, scien- 
tists, policy-makers and cultural 
and natural resource managers. 

Using that week-long climate 
“boot camp” as a template, 
the first ever National Tribal 
Climate Boot Camp to address 
tribal needs and concerns relat- 
ed to climate change will be 
held at the University of Idaho’s 
McCall Field Campus in June 
2016. 

Interested students and pro- 
fessionals from the 83 member 
tribes of the Affiliated Tribes of 
Northwest Indians (ATNI) and 
United South and Eastern Tribes 
will convene for immersion into 
climate science, indigenous eco- 
logical knowledge, policy and 
management issues and commu- 
nication and outreach. 

Participants will take part in 
case studies about tribal climate 
change issues and participate in 
field trips to experience collab- 
orative efforts with a focus on 
planning for adaptation. 

Faculty from the University 
of Idaho, Oregon State 
University, the University of 
Washington and other universi- 
ties, along with tribal leaders, 
will be developing the camp’s 
program and training. 

“Being able to provide this 
unique educational opportunity 
is one of the most meaningful 
contributions the Northwest 
Climate Science Center can 


make to the Native American 
community at large,” said 
Gustavo Bisbal, NW CSC direc- 
tor. “Training tribal early-career 
professionals may have a lasting 
effect that can influence how a 
large number of tribes respond 
and adapt to the challenges of a 
changing climate.” 

The boot camp is part of a 
recent bi-coastal tribal climate 
change initiative, a collaborative 
effort between the Institute for 
Tribal Government, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and the U.S. 
Department of the Interior’s 
Northwest Climate Science 
Center. 

Don Sampson, ATNI’s cli- 
mate change coordinator, said, 
“Tribal communities are the 
most impacted communities in 
the United States and this effort 
will help build the tribal capaci- 
ty to address climate impacts.” 

The Northwest Climate 
Science Center was established 
in 2010 and is a Department 
of the Interior (DOI) initiative, 
sponsored by the USGS and 
jointly hosted by Oregon State 
University, the University of 
Idaho, and the University of 
Washington. 

One objective of the Center 
is to support and train graduate 
students and early career profes- 
sionals to work at the interface 
of scientific research on climate 
and resource management deci- 
sion-making. 

If you need further infor- 
mation, contact Steven Daley - 
Laursen, UI, at (208) 885-5804 
or by email: stevendl@uidaho. 
edu; or Tara Roberts, University 
Communications, at (208) 885- 
7097, or email: troberts@uida- 
ho.edu. 


anecdote on believing what some 
espouse as fact and concludes 
with matters related to the book. 
A bit lengthy, but all written in 
a way that keeps your interest 
alive. 

All six chapters are written 
similarly to the first and cover 
subjects from plants perhaps you 
might not ever heard about along 
with trees, plant food sources, 
plants in Anishinaabe culture and 
medicinal plants. Illustrations 
included. 

Bonuses abound toward the 
end of the book. Geniusz tells an 
old story that neatly underscores 
the Anishinaabe view of all 
beings in an epilogue, which is 
followed by 41 pages of recipes 
for employing plants for medic- 
inal, hygienic or nutritional pur- 
poses. Since certain Anishinaabe 
terms are used liberally in the 
book, the author also provides a 
glossary of the words as well as 
a glossary of plant names. The 
book concludes with a bibliogra- 
phy and an index. 

According to the book’s editor, 
Wendy Makoons Geniusz, most 


of the information in the book 
came to the author, her mother, 
from the late Keewaydinoquay, 
an Anishinaabe medicine 
woman and ethnobotanist from 
Michigan. “This book does not 
lament the loss of our old ways, 
nor does it present a laundry 
list of how the Anishinaabe use 
plants,” the editor notes. “It is 
a detailed account of import- 
ant teachings from Anishinabe 
knowledge, and it will be a valu- 
able contribution to Anishinaabe 
cultural revitalization.” 

A postscript indicates Mary 
Siisip Geniusz, Cree and Metis, 
is a member of the Bear Clan 
and worked as an apprentice with 


Keewayainoquay. She taught 
ethnobotany, American Indian 
studies and American multicul- 
tural studies at the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, the 
University of Wisconsin-Eau 
Claire and Minnesota State 
University in Moorhead. 

Wendy Makoons Geniusz 
is an assistant professor at 
the University of Wisconsin- 
Eau Claire teaching Ojibwe 
language courses. She is the 
author of Our Knowledge Is 
Not Primitive: Decolonizing 
Botanical Anishinaabe Teachings 
and co-editor of Chi-mewinzha: 
Obijwe Stories From Leech Lake 
by Dorothy Dora Whipple. 
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St. Marys River habitat restoration to encourage 
nesting, IFWD targets invasive aquatic plants 



IFWD staff haul their equipment with them through the marshy areas 
near Sand Island. 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Biologist and 
Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department (IFWD) Manager 
Eric Clark and his staff have 
been working on a collaborative 
project with Dartmouth College, 
Loyola University, Oregon State 
University and a colleague at 
Boise State University doing 
migratory bird habitat restoration 
and prioritization planning on 
the upper St. Marys River in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 

Clark’s department received a 
Great Lakes Restoration Initiative 
Grant for $111 ,000 last year, and 
has hired a full time assessment 
biologist (Joseph Lautenbach, 
ornithologist), who will be over- 
seeing the entire project. 

Clark also applied for a 
Coastal Program Grant from the 
U.S. Pish and Wildlife Service 
and was awarded $99,000 for 
implementation work and to iden- 
tify places in the upper St. Marys 
River where there are invasive 
plant species, focusing on hybrid 
Cattail, non-native Phragmites 
and Purple Loosestrife. 

Sault Tribe and Dartmouth 
were working together initial- 
ly on the project, but quickly 
formed professional working 
relationships with other orga- 
nizations doing similar work in 
the Upper Great Lakes; such as 
Loyola University, who already 
had cattail harvesting equipment 
and was also doing work through 
the Great Lakes Restoration 
Initiative. 

In the past month, Clark and 
his team treated about 10 acres 
of an 85 -acre stand of invasive 
cattails on Sand Island and will 
re- vegetate the area with native 
bulrush, an important species for 
migratory birds and fish. “We 
chose to start on Sand Island 
because we knew it was prob- 
ably the biggest invasion north 
of Munuscong Bay of invasive 
cattails,” he said. “The grants are 
being used for habitat restoration, 
and our hope is that by creating 
better breeding habitat we will 
get more breeding birds.” 

Clark said, “Native cattails are 
great; they grow at low densities 
and grow with a whole suite of 
other plants. If you see an inva- 
sive cattail stand, they are very 
dense and there are only cattails 
in it. Invasive Phragmites behaves 
in the same way. These plants 
outcompete native plants and 
completely change the ecology of 
wetlands, which also impacts the 
fish and wildlife species that use 
those areas.” 

Assistant Professor of 
Environmental and Native 
American Studies at Dartmouth 
College and Sault Tribe member 
Nick Reo is a partner on this proj- 
ect. He says, “These new plant 
species can cause rapid trans- 
formations of coastal wetlands 
from diverse, high functioning 
ecosystems to near monocultures 
in a matter of 10-20 years.” You 
can see the after effects of these 
changes in places like Cheboygan 
Bay where hybrid cattail has 
taken over and on the St. Claire 
River and Lake St. Claire, where 
invasive Phragmites now domi- 


nates. “When I first started visit- 
ing Bkejwanong (Walpole Island 
Lirst Nation) 20 years ago, their 
coastal wetlands were some of 
the most biologically diverse and 
beautiful places I had ever laid 
eyes on, and ducks took to the air 
by the thousands. I recently took 
a boat ride around Bkejwanong 
and rarely saw any plants other 
than Phragmites, and very few 
ducks whatsoever,” said Professor 
Reo. 

The ways these plants can 
affect wetlands is quite complex, 
and so are Anishinaabe perspec- 
tives about new plant and animal 
introductions. Professor Reo is 
interested in the ecology and 
management of invasive species, 
but he is equally interested in 
understanding how these new 
species fit into the Anishinaabe 
worldview. “It’s very interesting 
if you think about it. Anishnaabek 
regard all plants and animals as 
part of our extended family. So 
how do we respond when brand 
new species show up and start 
taking over habitats? Are these 
new “family members?” If so, 
is it okay to just start remov- 
ing them? Is that just a way of 
defending the plants and animals 
we have more than 1 ,000-year- 
old relationships with? It’s pretty 
complicated and just about every- 
one I’ve spoken to seems to have 
a slightly different perspective.” 

The ILWD will spend this win- 
ter doing prioritization and plan- 
ning work, which includes hold- 
ing public meetings and forming 
and working with a technical 
advisory committee composed of 
experts on migratory bird habitat. 
The scope of the project includes 
the upper St. Marys River from 
the north end of Sugar Island to 
Munscong Bay. Within that area 
there are over 190 islands with 
a lot of places that are potential 
worksites. 

Clark said the upper St. Marys 
River is a biologically diverse 
area that has very healthy coastal 
wetlands and ecosystems where 
targeted efforts to kill new inva- 
sions of cattails can help maintain 
the ecological health of the river. 

“This is all geared on trying to 
maintain places and opportunities 
for members to harvest suste- 
nance species,” Clark said. “This 
all started because of a gentleman 


who has hunted Lake George 
off of Sugar Island since the 
’60s. He walked into our office 
and made a comment about how 
things have changed in the last 
50 years that he has been hunting 
there. Our impetus to go down 
this road came directly from 
the membership who use these 
areas.” 

Shane Lishawa, a wetland 
ecologist who plays a leading 
role in this project for Loyola 
University in Chicago suggests 
that, “St. Marys River wetlands 
are at a crucial juncture; many 
have relatively recently been 
invaded by non-native cattails 
and other invasive plants, which 
have the potential to cause 
serious harm to biodiversity 
including fish and wildlife. But, 
because of their recent arrival, we 
are also at a point where target- 
ed ecological restoration efforts 
have great potential to success- 
fully control these invasive plants 
and maintain high habitat values 
in the St. Marys. These issues 
make the St. Marys very import- 
ant for conservation and make it 
a truly interesting place to study 
restoration ecology.” 

Clark is proud of the accom- 
plishments of the ILWD and 
said he thinks it speaks very 
well for the department that big 
name research universities are 
approaching them wanting to be 
engaged in their project. 

“I also think there is a lot of 
interest generated because Sault 
Tribe has a lot of members who 
harvest in these areas and have 
interest in seeing these ecosys- 
tems healthy. Loyola can go 
cut cattails anywhere, but they 
want to cut cattails here with us 
because it is more then just about 
the cattails — there is a cultural 
connection to these places. They 
see and value that and see it as 
something worth investing time 
and effort into and being a part 
of,” Clark said. 

Lishawa said, “We are very 
excited to be working with the 
Sault Tribe to protect and restore 
St. Marys River wetlands. As 
someone who not only studies, 
but also cares deeply about the 
fate of the Great Lakes, I can’t 
think of a better group to partner 
with to achieve long-term conser- 
vation goals.” 



Photos courtsey of Loyola University 
Partner universities, including Loyola, offer the use of their equipment 
and staff to assist Sault Tribe’s IFWD to clear areas on the upper St. 
Marys River of invasive plant species and re-vegetate with native 
plants that will provide better nesting opportunities for migratory birds. 



Work crews remove invasive cattails and re-vegetate the area with 
native species such as bulrush. 



IFWD and Loyola University working together to restore native vegata- 
tion to about 10 acres in the Sand Island area. 
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St. Ignace elders picnic held in late August 



The St. Ignace elders picnic took place on Friday, Aug. 28, with 41 
happy, hungry elders attending. Above, Unit III directors Bridgette 
Sorenson and Keith Massaway serve Sally Valentine. 



Bridgette Sorenson working the grills. 



Sorenson and Massaway helping elders dish up some great meals. 



Photos courtesy of Sheryl Hammock 

St. Ignace elders enjoying a late summer meal and good company. 



St. Ignace area elders line up for some fabulous chow. 



From left, Gilbert Hinojosa and Mike Wilkins chat and chew. 
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Annual Newberry Honoring the Waters Powwow 


Dark clouds and a hint of rain turned to clear skies and sunshine just before the start of 
the ninth annual Honoring the Waters Powwow in Newberry on Sept. 5. With a bald eagle 
soaring high overhead in circles, the grand entry started at noon to the beat of the host 
drum, Mukwa Geezhik of Hessel. Guest drum for the occasion was Weengush of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 



Rocking shawl dancer. Dancer’s regalia shines in the midday sun. 



Photo courtesy Tribal Court 

Michigan Supreme Court Justice Bridget McCormack (left) visited the Tribal Court on Sept. 
18. Justice McCormack contacted the Court this summer requesting that she be able to 
come visit to learn more about our community and the role our Tribal Court plays in the 
Tribe. During her visit, she met with Judge Jocelyn Fabry (right) and other court staff, and 
was eager to learn about Sault Tribe’s justice system and offer advice on meeting current 
challenges. 




The elders of Newberry conducted a bake sale at the powwow. 


Powwow photos by Rick Smith 



Host drum Mukwa Geezhik of Hessel, from left, Phillip Andrews, Valjean LaTour, Terry 
LaTour, James Landreville and Ron Poupard. 



Nancy Shananaquet, an Odawa elder from Pellston, Mich., has a quiet conversation with a 
youngster as she works a crafts kiosk. 



Dancers framed by a U.S. flag and eagle staff feathers. 


Fifth annual Recovery Walk sponsored by 
Tribal Court and Sault Tribe Behavioral Health 


The 2015 Recovery Walk 
was held Thursday, Sept. 24, 
in Sault Ste. Marie, with about 
225 walkers starting at St. 

Isaac Jogues Catholic Church 
and walking to the Chi Mukwa 
Community Recreation Center. 
This year’s theme was:“Join the 
Voices for Recovery: Visible, 
Vocal, Valuable.” 

The fifth annual walk took 
participants through Kewadin 
Casino and the tribe’s reserva- 
tion, about 1.5 miles. 

The goal of the walk is to 


increase awareness and under- 
standing of mental and sub- 
stance use disorders, as well 
as to spread the message that 
behavioral health is essential to 
overall wellness. 

The family event featured 
the walk, craft tables for kids, 
games and prizes, motivational 
recovery speakers and a cook- 
out. 

The first 150 registrants 
received a free T-shirt. 

This event is supported by 
the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 


Indians, SAMHSA, Access to 
Recovery, Tribal Court, Sault 
Tribe Behavioral Health, and 
people in and supportive of 
recovery. (It is supported by 
award number 2010-AC-BX- 
0024 from the Bureau of Justice 
Assistance, Office of Justice 
Programs. The opinions, find- 
ings and conclusions or recom- 
mendations expressed at this 
event are those of the author(s) 
and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Department of 
Justice.) 



Escorted by Sault Tribe Police, walkers begin their 1.5 mile walk through the tribe’s Sault Ste. Marie reserva 
tion and casino in support of recovery. 



Elliott Povey, 4 (laying down), Lisa Moran, Karlie Sault Kewadin Casino Security Manager Dave 
Kubont, 8 (right, standing), and Nichole Causley. Lamyotte and Sault Tribe Police Officer Mike Pins. 




Photos by Brenda Austin 

Madelyn Houghton, 6, just put her T-shirt on in preparation for the 
Recovery Walk. 



Bella (left) and Mya Hickman waiting for the walk to begin. 



Chief of Police Robert Marchand gets his T-shirt from volunteer Suzi 
Pavlat. 
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YEA's tribal youth council celebrates 20 years 



Lisa Burnside and her granddaughter, Callee Mclarahmore, 1. 



Photos by Brenda Austin 

Sharing a potluck dinner and good memories from 20 years of youth leadership on the tribal youth councils. 



High school students from Rudyard in the Rudyard YEA program, from 
left, Chelsey Levan, Ramibo Saben and Sierra Lanna. 



Callee Mclarahmore, 1, and parents Sarah and A.J. Mclarahmore. 



From left, Sault Tribe Board Chairperson Aaron Payment and Unit I 
board member Cathy Abramson. 


The Sault Tribe Youth Education and Activities tribal youth council 20-year anniversary community 
celebration took place on Sept. 19 at the Negauneegiizhik Ceremonial Building. A pot luck dinner and drum 
social honored 20 years of tribal youth leadership. 

Tristan Slater, an eighth-grader from Manistique, gave a talk and said, “There are not a lot of places you 
can really get in touch with your culture and where you came from, and where you are going. There are 
so many people here for you, they are here for everyone, to teach other people and learn from the people 
here.” 

Ramibo Saben is a junior at Rudyard High School and is in the Rudyard YEA group. He likes going to 
youth council meetings “because it educates me on Native American teachings. Its good to branch out and 
learn about what happened with our history and learn the culture. Everything that has happened in the past 
to our ancestors has shaped what happens to us today.” 

Trevor Headley said this is his first year in the program. “I am Native and wanted to learn about my cul- 
ture and knew I had the opportunity to do that with the tribal youth council,” he said. 



Cathy Abramson recognized with hugs and congratulations for her years of involvement with the YEA pro- 
gram and tribal youth council. 



Adriana Smutek, 6, making a salad during the council’s 20th anniversary potluck. 
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Youth council celebrates 20 


By Dee Eggert 
(See photos on page 16.) 

The youngsters of the 
Bahweting Anishnabek Tribal 
Youth Council observed their 
20-year anniversary of the council 
with a mini-conference and cel- 
ebration at the Kewadin Casino 
and Convention Center on Sept. 

18 and 19. It was a huge success 
with 40 young people attending 
from across the Sault Tribe ser- 
vice area. 

Twenty years ago, youth were 
presented with the idea that they 
could be empowered to make 
changes in their communities, 
their voices are the voices of trib- 
al leadership, they do not have to 
be bystanders but active partic- 
ipants in solving problems they 
and their peers face. 

Armed with guidelines from 
the United National Indian Tribal 
Youth (UNITY) organization, a 
group of the tribe’s youth gath- 
ered at the Mary Murray Culture 
Camp on Sugar Island and cre- 
ated the Bahweting Anishnabek 
(People from Where the Waters 
Gather) Tribal Youth Council. In 
1995, the Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors approved the council’s 
bylaws, becoming an official 
committee of the tribe. 

Made up of youth from grades 
eight through 12 wanting to serve 
their communities, more youth 
councils quickly followed. By 
2004, there were seven individual 
Sault Tribe youth councils: the 
Waaniniigaanzijnig Tribal Youth 
Council from St. Ignace, Nbiish- 


be-mwi-jwaang Tribal Youth 
Council from Hessel, Anishinabe 
Nimmki Tribal Youth Council 
from Manistique, the Shkiniigid 
Bwaadang Tribal Youth Council 
from Kinross and Rudyard, 
Gichi-Mising Nimmki Youth 
Council from Munising and 
the Anishinabe Zii Biins Youth 
Council of Escanaba. 

With all these individual coun- 
cils formed, it became obvious 
one council would need to unite 
them. A council that would unify 
the voice of the constituent youth 
councils, promote communica- 
tion and collaboration between 
councils and act as a liaison for 
Native youth representation to 
other organizations, communi- 
ties and units of government. 

So the Maamwi Niigaanzigwag 
Grand Tribal Youth Council was 
established. With advisors Jill 
Lawson from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Sue St. Onge from St. Ignace, 
Lisa Burnside from Hessel, Patty 
Teeples from Manistique, Dawn 
Griffin from Kinross -Rudyard, 
John Pieper from Munising, Kelly 
Constantino from Escanaba and 
Dee Eggert Youth Education and 
Activities (YEA) administrative 
assistant, the council continues 
to provide a platform for youth 
leadership. 

Over the years, the councils 
have taken on issues of childhood 
obesity, suicide and bullying pre- 
vention, drug abuse and domestic 
violence. They have produced 
public service announcements, 
workshops and presentations at 


local, tribal, state and national 
levels. They conduct annual Bike 
the Sites events, a 47-mile bicycle 
ride to raise awareness on child- 
hood obesity and its effects. The 
grand council has gone before the 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors 
to establish the policy that, in 
the Sault Tribe organization, any 
program working with youth for 
more than two hours in a sed- 
entary activity must provide a 
15 -minute break to move around 
and soda cannot be purchased 
with tribal dollars for youth func- 
tions. 

The grand council was recog- 
nized with the National Indian 
Health Board Youth Leadership 
Award in 2010. 

The conference to honor this 
rich history began with the heart- 
beat of Mother Earth played by 
the Sturgeon Bay Singers in a 
grand entry. The flags and youth 
staffs were carried in by council 
volunteers with the POW MIA 
flag carried in by Staff Sergeant 
A.J. Mclarahmore of the 1437th 
Army National Guard Engineer 
Company. Chairperson Aaron 
Payment offered the opening 
and welcome, providing words 
of encouragement to never give 
up. Payment, with the assistance 
of Unit II YEA coordinator Lisa 
Burnside and the Sturgeon Bay 
Singers, led the attendees in a 
rousing two-step dance. 

Council alumni provided 
testimony on their council expe- 
riences and how they helped 
them in their walks in life. A.J. 


-year anniversary 

Mclarahmore of the Nbiish- mately 100 community members 

be-mwi-jwaang Tribal Youth expressing support during the 


Council from Hessel spoke about 
his experience and accomplish- 
ments during his years with 
tribal youth council as well as 
the importance of endurance and 
dedication to today’s youth for a 
brighter future. Words of encour- 
agement continued with alumni 
Colleen Medicine from the 
Waaniniigaanzijig Tribal Youth 
Council of St. Ignace expressing 
gratitude to her advisors, offering 
her a place of comfort and accep- 
tance, and providing an avenue 
for communication and self-ex- 
pression. Kimberly Mattson of 
the Anishinabe Nimmki Tribal 
Youth Council from Manistique 
also delivered a message of 
encouragement with the impor- 
tance of acceptance and commu- 
nication during her testimony. 
Expressing gratitude to her advi- 
sors, Mattson spoke how partici- 
pating in youth council provided 
her a safe place, and a deeper 
understanding and acceptance of 
herself as an Anishinabe. 

Council members participat- 
ed in workshops learning about 
using digital media to promote 
ideas, led by YEA coordina- 
tor Jill Lawson. Medicine and 
Mclarahmore presented on coun- 
cil development and creating a 
stronger voice for youth. YEA 
coordinator Sue St. Onge facili- 
tated a round table discussion on 
being Native in the classroom. 

The celebration continued 
during the evening with approxi- 


pot-luck feast and drum social 
at the Sault Tribe’s ceremonial 
building and co-sponsored by 
Kewadin Casino. Payment and 
Unit I Director Cathy Abramson 
spoke on the development of 
tribal youth council. They recog- 
nized how activist Rosie Gaskin’s 
efforts to provide Anishinaabe 
youth activities that celebrated 
their culture led to the opportuni- 
ties youth have today. Directors 
Jennifer McLeod from Unit I 
and Bridget Sorenson of Unit 
III attended the celebration in 
support of our tribal youth. The 
heartbeat continued with Joe 
Medicine and the Sturgeon Bay 
Singers, while Jody Gaskin pro- 
vided words of encouragement 
to continue our cultural ways and 
stay strong with the drum and 
song. Gaskin, a singer and song- 
writer, led the group in several 
traditional dances. 

A heart felt chi-miigwech to all 
the youth and adults, who over 
the past 20 years, have created 
a safe place for youth to explore 
and embrace their traditions and 
culture, to confidently take their 
place among their peers and to 
find their footing as leaders in 
their communities. As children 
of the first tribal youth council 
members are coming of age 
to be youth council members 
themselves, the next 20 years of 
youth leadership has never looked 
brighter. 


Compete for Voice of Democracy Scholarship 


Each year, nearly 40,000 high 
school students from across the 
country enter to win a share of 
the $2 million in educational 
scholarships and incentives 
awarded through the VFW’s 
Voice of Democracy audio-essay 
competition. 

The deadline to enter is Nov. 1 . 

The VFW established the 
Voice of Democracy program in 
1947 to provide students grades 
9-12 with the opportunity to 
express themselves in regards to 


democratic ideas and principles. 

The national first-place winner 
receives a $30,000 scholarship 
paid directly to the recipient’s 
American university, college 
or vocational/technical school. 
Other national scholarships range 
from $1,000-$ 16, 000, and the 
first-place winner from each 
(state) VFW Department wins a 
minimum scholarship of $ 1 ,000 
and an all-expense-paid trip to 
Washington, D.C. 

Who can enter — The Voice 


Sierant pursuing Ph.D. at Yale 

Michael Sierant received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 
molecular and cellular biology 
from the University of Michigan 
and has joined the Department 
of Genetics at Yale University 
in New Haven, Conn., to pursue 
a Ph.D. while working under 
the direction of Dr. Richard 
Lifton, co-chair of the President’s 
Precision Medicine Initiative. 

Sierant is studying the genetic 
origin of congenital heart disease 
and hopes his research will one 
day lead to more effective treat- 
ments. 

He is a proud Sault Tribe 
member, son of Chris and Diane 
Sierant of Rochester, Mich., 
and grandson of elder, Marilyn 


2015-16 GED programs underway 

The 2015-16 GED program offered by Consolidated Community 
Schools Services (CCSS) and the Sault Tribe Adult Learning Center 
began on Sept. 14. Students may enroll at any time during the 
school year, so today is the perfect time to begin earning your high 
school credential. Classes and testing are free to tribal and non-tribal 
community members. 

For more information, call Tanya Pages at (906) 632-6098 or 
tpages@eup.kl2.mi.us. Or call the main office at (906) 495-7305. 



“Teenie” Milatovich of Munising, 
Mich. 


of Democracy Program is open 
to students in grades 9-12 (on 
the Nov. 1 deadline), who are 
enrolled in a public, private or 
parochial high school or home 
study program in the United 
States and its territories. 

How to enter — Go to www. 
vfw.org/Communi ty/voice-of- 
democracy to access the Voice of 
Democracy 2015-16 entry form 
and brochure. 

If you experience problems 
downloading or printing the 
application, please try to access 
the entry form using Internet 
Explorer. If you continue to 
experience problems, please 
contact the VFW National 


Headquarters at kharmer@vfw. 
org for assistance. 

The 2015-16 theme is My 
Vision for America. 

Students should record their 
reading of their essay to an 
audio CD or flash drive. The 
recording can be no shorter than 
three minutes and no longer than 
five minutes (plus or minus five 
seconds). 

Once applicants create their 
essay and complete burning the 
audio version to an audio CD/ 
flash drive, they can submit their 
typed version, CD/flash drive and 
the Voice of Democracy entry 
form to their local participating 
VFW Post by the Nov. 1 


deadline. 

Judging criteria 

• Originality is worth 30 
points: Treatment of the theme 
should show imagination and 
human interest. 

• Content is worth 35 points: 
Clearly express your ideas in an 
organized manner. Fully develop 
your theme and use transitions to 
move smoothly from one idea to 
the other. 

• Delivery is worth 35 points: 
Speak in a clear and credible 
manner. 

Read the previous winning 
essay from 2014. For more 
information, see www.vfw.org/ 
Community /Voice-of-Democracy. 


The secret is out: Statewide recruiting 
for Michigan Youth Challenge Academy 
Class 34 has begun, class starts on Jan. 17 


The Michigan Youth Challenge 
has begun its recruiting process 
for Class 34, which begins Jan. 

17, 2016. If you or someone you 
know needs to finish high school 
and gain self-confidence, respect 
and employment skills, consid- 
er Michigan Youth Challenge 
Academy (MYCA). 

Statewide recruiting for the 
MYCA has begun. The MYCA 
is a no cost, voluntary residen- 
tial education academy for both 
males and females ages 16-18 
who have dropped out or are 
at risk of dropping out of high 
school. Over a 22- week period, 
program participants from all 
over Michigan attend classes 
at the MYCA as they would in 


a traditional high school, but 
they also engage in a variety of 
activities aimed at developing 
leadership skills, teamwork, 
physical fitness, employment 
skills, and civic responsibility. 
The MYCA employs an inter- 



Academy 


disciplinary intervention model 
which includes formal education, 
elements of the social and behav- 
ioral sciences, and a quasi-mili- 
tary structure of organization and 
procedures. 

Recruiting and informational 
events are scheduled around the 
state of Michigan and open to 
the public. These events provide 
an MYCA outline and benefits 
presentation along with individual 
applicant interviews. The main 
purpose of each recruiting event 
is to identify the best qualified 
applicants; those who possess the 
necessary abilities to become an 
MYCA graduate. For an active 
list of recruiting and information- 
al events, visit www.miycp.org. 
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Early Childhood Education brings back open houses 


By Tiffany Menard 

Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
Education Programs had fall open 
houses and cookouts to kick off 
the 2015-16 season. 

Many families attended the 
functions at the Head Start Center 


in St. Ignace, the Head Start and 
Early Head Start Center and the 
Child Care Center in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

While the program always pro- 
vides a “peek-in” day for students 
and families, these are the first 


family open house events con- 
ducted in quite some time. 

Family meetings followed the 
functions and families received 
information on the creative cur- 
riculum, transportation safety, 
health requirements and informa- 


tion on coming family training 
events. 

We extend a “chi miigwech” 
to the parents who currently serve 
on the policy council and those 
who submitted nominations for 
policy council: Shannon Huhn, 


Stephanie Dawn Sprecker, Sheila 
Kibble, Jamey Young, Sheryl 
Hammock, Vicki Sumner and 
Kristina Nichols. Without the 
active involvement of families on 
the policy council, our programs 
could not function. 




St. Ignace student Daniel and his mom chow down on burgers and watermelon, 


St. Ignace families showed up in force for the St. Ignace Early Childhood program open 
house and cookout at the Head Start Center this September. 






From left, Leo and Grade with mom, Samantha Esson, in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Mother and child enjoy a cookout lunch at the Head Start open house. 




Head Start and Early Head Start Center and the Child Care Center open houses in Sault 
Ste. Marie were well attended by area families. 


St. Ignace boys eat — and play? — together at the Head Start Center cookout. 



Brothers and mom look pretty happy together at the St. Ignace Head Start open house. 



Daniel, James and Anthony with grandma and mom at the Sault open house and cookout. 
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Newberry members learn the art of pasty making 


A class on cooking pasties members who are interested they only need to call 341-9525 or 

in Newberry on Sept. 18 proved in having a class in their area, gsulander@saulttribe.net. 

to be a popular course where 
instructors and students enjoyed 
themselves. 

The class was a joint effort 
by the Rural Health Nutrition 
Department and USD A Food 
Distribution with Marlene 
Porcaro of the USD A and 
Gail Sulander of the Nutrition 
Department providing instruction. 

“We were able to teach the art 
of making pasties and enjoy some 
delicious food,” said Sulander. “It 
was decided we would hold this 
class every fall in Newberry.” 

To gauge interest for possible 
future classes, Sulander would 
like to hear from other tribal 



Susan Askwith proclaims the pasties are done! 



Kerr-Noller wedding 


Krystle Kerr, daughter of Rose 
Kerr and Tommy Moody of St. 
Ignace, Mich., married Leroy 


Noller, son of John and Karan 
Noller of Mecosta, Mich., on 
May 16,2015. 


The ceremony took place in 
Rodney, Mich., on the farm of 
Norm Beaubien. Krystle was 
given away by her stepfather 
Tommy Moody and brother 
Anthony Kerr. Childhood friend 
Jan Norton stood as maid of 
honor and childhood friend 
Shawn Renne stood as best man; 
both are from Rodney, Mich. 

Both Krystle’s and Leroy’s 
sisters, Michelle Gil, Audrey 
Boerma and Eugenia Holmes 
stood as bridesmaids along with 
Kry sties ’s friend Ann Aldrich. 
Standing for Leroy was his father 
John, childhood friend Cody 
Horton, as well as both of his 
brothers-in-law Nathan Boerma 
and Steve Holmes. Flower girl 
Ava Moses, Leroy’s niece, was 
escorted by ring bearer Tyler 
Renne, best man’s son. 

Krystle is a member of the 
Sault St Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. She and Larry reside in 
Clarks ton, Mich., where Leroy 
works as a machinist in Pontiac. 
Krystle is currently working on 
her English degree. Living with 
them are Krystle’s children Larry, 
Henry and Todd. 

For their honeymoon, the cou- 
ple plans to travel through the 
U.P. to Wisconsin and back down 
through Ohio before heading 
home. 




Photos courtesy Gail Sulander 

USDA’s Marlene Porcaro and Rural Health’s Gail Sulander, ready to 
teach the fine art of pasties. 


From left, Joan Smith and Diane Corns rolling dough while Marlene 
Porcaro mixes up the filling ingredients. 


State police offers tips to talk to 
students about bullying 


SAULT STE MARIE, 

Mich. — The Michigan State 
Police (MSP) encourag parents 
and teachers to talk to students 
about what to do if they experi- 
ence or witness an act of bully- 
ing. 

Bullying is a form of abuse 
that consists of repeated acts over 
time that involve a real or per- 
ceived imbalance of power with 
the more powerful individual or 



group abusing those who are less 
powerful. 

“Reports indicate over 70 per- 
cent of students will witness an 
act of bullying while at school,” 
said a community service trooper 
in Sault Ste. Marie. “Bullying is 
a serious issue that can lead to 
harmful effects and that’s why it 
is important to talk to children 
about how to react if they are 
bullied or if they witness some- 

October is 
Bullying 

Awareness 

Month 


one else being bullied.” 

Here are some tips about how 
to best respond to bullying: 

• Don’t respond with anger. 

• Never get physical or bully 
back. 

• Act brave, walk away and 
ignore the bully. 

• Talk about it. 

• Utilize your friends. 

• If you are bullied, tell an 
adult. 

• If you see someone bullied, 
tell an adult. 

The MSP promotes anti-bul- 
lying through the Teaching, 
Educating And Mentoring 
(TEAM) school liaison program 
educating students about social 
rules and responsibilities, pos- 
itive behaviors and what to do 
when experiencing or witnessing 
bullying. To find a community 
service trooper, visit www.michi- 
gan.gov/mspcst. 



Joe LaDuc is rolling out dough, too. Filling goes on top, edged, sealed 
and fluted for the perfect pasty! 
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BONNIE L. BUCHT 

Bonnie 
Lucille (nee 
Mclnnes) 

Bucht, 76, of 
Drummond 
Island, Mich., 
died on Sept. 

2, 2015, in 
her home. 

She was born on Oct. 13, 1938, 
to Lauchlan C. and Helen M. 

(nee LaPointe) Mclnnes on 
Drummond Island. 

Bonnie grew up on 
Drummond Island and attend- 
ed Loretto Catholic School in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., for two 
years before graduating from 
DeTour High School. On Dec. 3, 
1960, she married Carl August 
Bucht. They started their life in 
Wisconsin, for a year, before 
moving back to their hometown 
on Drummond Island. For 23 
years, they ran their business 
B&C Bakery, Restaurant and 
Motel. After retiring, she was a 
caregiver for many family mem- 
bers. 

Bonnie was a member of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians, 
the St. Florence Catholic Church 
and the women’s golf leagues at 
both courses on Drummond. 

She loved golfing, cooking 
and having fun. She enjoyed 
fishing and mushroom picking. 

Bonnie is survived by her 
husband, Carl Bucht; chil- 
dren, Carlene Ann (Patrick) 
MacGregor of Wyoming, Minn., 
Michael Edward (Amy) Bucht 
of Laingsburg, Mich., and Kelly 
(Dale) Melvin of Drummond 
Island; grandchildren, Connor 
and Shea MacGregor, Colton, 
Kade and Kelsie Bucht, and 
Zachary and Blake Melvin; 
brothers-in-law, Norbert “Ike” 
Isaacson of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Harry Hirth of Dublin, Ohio, 
Sune (Carol) Bucht Jr. of 
Drummond Island and Vincent 
Klamerus of Drummond Island; 
sisters-in-law, JoEllen Mclnnes 
of Fenton, Mich., and Ann 
Schultz of Grosse lie, Mich.; and 
many nieces and nephews . 

She was preceded in death 
by her parents; sisters, Elaine 
(Woodrow) Nixon, Blanche 
Isaacson, Lorraine Hirth and 
Jeannine (Daniel) Gable; broth- 
ers, Lauchlan Mclnnes and 
James (Kathryn) Mclnnes; sis- 
ter-in-law, Ruth Klamerus; and 
mother and father-in-law, Sune 
and Hilka Bucht. 

A memorial mass took place 
on Sept. 5, 2015, at St Florence 
Catholic Church on Drummond 
Island. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to Drummond Island 
Ladies Golf Club or Hospice of 
the E.U.P. in Sault Ste. Marie. 

R. Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford, Mich., served the fam- 
ily. Condolences may be sent to 
the family at www.rgalerfuneral- 
home.com. 

DANIEL B.LORDSON 

Daniel Bryton Lordson, aged 
19, of Escanaba passed away on 
Sept. 5, 2015, at the U.P. Health 
System in Marquette. 

Daniel was born on May 1 1 , 
1996, in Clare, Mich., the son 
of Robert and Jennifer (nee 
Gerou) Lordson. He had a con- 
tagious smile and laugh. He was 
a sweet-loving kid and enjoyed 


hanging out 
with his 
friends , park- 
our, singing 
and rapping, 
hunting, fish- 
ing and trap- 
ping with his 
dad, playing 
video games 
and was an avid Detroit Lions 
fan. Daniel graduated from 
Mid-Pen High School in 2014, 
a member of the Sault Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and worked at 
the Hansen potato farm. 

Daniel had a strong faith with 
God and his favorite Bible verse 
was 2 Timothy 2:3 — Join with 
me in suffering, like a good sol- 
dier of Christ Jesus. 

Daniel is survived by his par- 
ents , his maternal grandmother, 
Lois J. Gerou of Escanaba; 
paternal grandparents , Tony and 
Lois Lordson of Rapid River; 
brothers, Hawkins, Robbie, 

Tony, Joey, Josh and Jamie 
Lordson; sisters, Chelsey Gerou 
and Billy Jo Wiexel; step-father, 
Mark (Lois M. Gerou) Gaus of 
Gladstone; special cousins, Cliff 
and Casey Lordson and numer- 
ous aunts , uncles , cousins and 
friends . 

He was preceded in death by 
his grandfather, Mike Gerou; 
cousins, Heather Kern Bachelor 
and Tracy Kern; and his uncle, 
Scott Gerou. 

Private funeral services took 
place at the convenience of the 
family. 

The Lordson family was 
helped by the Skradski Funeral 
Home in Gladstone. 

For additional information or 
to leave the family a message of 
condolence, go to www.skradski- 
funeralhomes .com. 

JOHN R. MULLEN 

John Robert “Bob” Mullen 
peacefully went to be with his 
heavenly 
father on Oct. 

2, 2015, from 
the Hospice 
House in 
Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
his beloved family was at his 
side. 

Bob was born on June 7, 
1932, in Sault Ste. Marie to 
the late Harold and Mary (nee 
Doyle) Mullen. He attended 
Sault High School. In 1952, he 
married his sweetheart, Theresa 
Tremblay, at St. Francis Catholic 
Church in Brimley, Mich. They 
spent over 63 loving years 
together. 

Bob had a 30-year career with 
The Evening News , and after a 
brief stint with the railroad, had 
a second 16-year career with the 
International Bridge Authority 
before fully retiring in 1997 to 
spend time with his family. He 
was a member of Sault Tribe 
and a long-time parishioner of 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Bob is survived by his loving 
wife, Theresa; children, Irene 
(Jim) Reischel of Bloomer, 
Wise., John Mullen of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Marie (Randy) Scoggins 
of Mount Dora, Fla., Brian 
Mullen of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Catherine (Mick) Maleport of 
Dafter, Mich., Daniel Mullen 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Dolores 


(Larry) Hall of Orlando, Fla.; 
brother, Harold “Bud” Mullen of 
Midland, Mich.; 16 grandchil- 
dren and seven great-grandchil- 
dren with two more on the way. 

Bob has now joined his 
parents; youngest son, Paul; 
grandson, Elijah; sisters, Shirley 
Cameron and Marjorie Kelly; 
and brother, Jim Beaumont, who 
preceded him to heaven. 

Bob’s love for his family and 
friends was a shining example of 
Christ’s unconditional love for 
us . His wit and sense of humor 
coupled with his considerate, 
kind and generous spirit touched 
all those he came into contact 
with. We eagerly look forward 
to being reunited with him in 
heaven. 

A visitation for Bob’s family 
and friends was held at the C.S. 
Mulder Funeral Home in Sault 
Ste. Marie on Oct. 5. Funeral 
services were held at St Joseph’s 
Catholic Church in Sault Ste. 
Marie on Oct. 6, with Father 
Michael Chenier as celebrant. 

The family welcomes flowers 
and donations to Hospice of the 
Eastern U.P. or Mass intentions. 

Condolences may be left 
on-line at csmulder.com. 

RHONDA L. RITTER 

Rhonda Lynn Ritter found 
everlasting peace on Aug. 

16, 2015. She passed away at 
Marquette General Hospital, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Rhonda was a loving mother, 
grandmother, daughter, sister, 
cousin, aunt 
and dear 
friend. 

She was 
born in 
Manistique, 

Mich., on 
April 9, 1957, 
the second 
child of 

Theodore “Cookie” and Patricia 
“Pat” Vertn Ritter. 

Rhonda leaves behind 
three sons, Tyler Haddon, 
of Gladstone, Mich., Alex 
Rivers of Pickford, Mich., 

Lewie Miller of Manistique, 
Mich., and daughter-in-law, 
Mindy (Tarmutzer) Rivers of 
Pickford, Mich.; six grandchil- 
dren, Brooklynn Haddon, of 
Gladstone, Mich., Caden Johas 
and Eli Rivers of Pickford, 
Mich., Aiden (Bartholomew) 
Miller of Cooks, Mich., and 
Isaiah (Costello) Miller of 
Manistique, Mich., father and 
step-mother, Theodore (Cookie) 
and Leah Ritter of Gladstone, 
Mich.; sisters and brothers-in- 
law, Monica (Emery) Rochefort 
of Manistique, Mich., and 
Lenora (Rick) Beckman of 
Marquette, Mich.; brother, 
Theodore (Ted/TeddyPat) Ritter 
of Marquette, Mich.; niece, 
Shawn Beckman of Marquette, 
Mich.; nephews and niec- 
es-in-law, Beau and Jessica 
Rochefort of Manistique, Mich., 
Eric and Kerri Beckman of 
Marquette, Mich.; great-nieces, 
Paige and Madison Rochefort, 
of Manistique, Mich., Ally 
Beckman of Marquette, Mich.; 
great-nephews, Isaac and Gabe 
Rochefort of Manistique, 

Mich., and Henrik Beckman of 
Marquette, Mich.; close cous- 
ins, Clara (Peter) Markham 
and Robin Marchand all of 


Manistique, Mich. She also left 
behind several other dear cous- 
ins, aunts and uncles too numer- 
ous to name. 

Rhonda was preceded in 
death by her loving mother, 
Patricia “Pat” Vertn Ritter; 
sister, Lisa Ritter; maternal 
grandparents, Mittie and LeRoy 
Vertn; paternal grandparents, 
Clara and Amos Ritter; dear 
aunts and uncles, June “Junie” 
and Richard “Dick” Marchand, 
MaryLou and Robert “Bobby/ 
Boop” Ritter, Elieen and Ken 
Ritter, Alice and Bill “Junior” 
Popour, Alice and Bill “Chief” 
Ritter, George “Ace” Ritter and 
Lew Ritter; along with many 
more aunts, uncles and cousins 
too numerous to name. 

If there were just a few 
words to describe Rhonda, 
it would have to be these: 
Beautiful, outgoing, beautiful 
red hair, freckles, awesome 
smile and such wonderful dim- 
ples and most of all a heart 
filled with an over-abundance of 
love. She always greeted every- 
one she knew, family, friends 
or strangers, with a big smile, a 
hug and a kiss. 

Rhonda will truly be missed 
by her entire family and friends, 
especially her grandchildren, of 
whom she loved very much. 

A memorial luncheon cele- 
brating her life took place on 
Sept. 12, 2015, at the Sault 
Tribe Community Center in 
Manistique, Mich. Rhonda’s 
ashes will be forever inter- 
twined with her loving moth- 
er and sister at Lakeview 
Cemetery, in Manistique, Mich. 
As her mother welcomed her in 
life, she will also welcome her 
in death. 

Dear cousin, hope you’re 
busy frying burgers and making 
chocolate chip cookies with 
aunt Junie. And you no longer 
have to worry about the spiders 
in the night, surrounded by so 
many people who love you and 
will never be alone. 

Love you always! 

The Loss of a Cousin 

Our eyes filled up with tears 
as we heard the news. It never 
occurred to us how much we 
could lose. We find ourselves 
wishing that it wasn’t real, and 
every time we think about it, 
pain is all we feel. Tears fall 
from our eyes, we can barely 
see. 

But our hearts tell us that 
she’ll always be with us. We 
are glad she feels no more pain, 
now she lives in a perfect land. 
We can still feel the soft touch 
on our shoulder of her loving 
hand. We lie in bed and cry at 
night and we don’t feel any bet- 
ter in the morning light. 

And we will love and miss 
her forever until the day we are 
again together in that perfect 
place above filled with caring, 
sharing and love. But until that 
day comes, we will wipe our 
tears away and hopefully see 
her again someday. 

LAWRENCE L. 
SCHWIDERSON 

Lawrence “Larry” L. 
Schwiderson, 94, of Muskegon, 
Mich., passed away unexpect- 
edly on Sept. 23, 2015. He 
was born on Feb. 16, 1921, 


in Brimley, 

Mich., 
to Frank 
and Sarah 
Schwiderson. 

Larry was an 
active mem- 
ber of VFW 
Post 7729 and 
the Fruitport 
Eagles. He attended Fellowship 
Reformed Church and was a 
member of Sault Ste. Marie 
Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 
Larry retired from Continental 
Motors in Muskegon. He was a 
friend to many and was a staple 
in the community. Larry loved 
to garden and was known for 
fixing many lawnmowers. Most 
of all, he loved spending time 
with his family and adored his 
children and grandchildren. 

He is survived by his spe- 
cial friend, Maxine McLaren; 
his son, Carl (Lori Groh) 
Schwiderson; his grandsons, 
Kyle Lawrence Schwiderson 
and Robert Dale Afton III; 
and many nieces, nephews, 
extended family members and 
friends. 

Larry was preceded in death 
by his daughter, Cheryl, whom 
he loved and missed dearly; his 
parents; and many brothers and 
sisters. 

Services took place on Sept. 
29 at Ever Rest Funeral Home 
and Chapel in Muskegon, Pastor 
Mike VanKampen officiating, 
with interment in Egelston 
Township Cemetery. In lieu of 
flowers, memorial contributions 
may be given to Hospice. 

MARK K. WILSON 

Mark Kim Wilson, aged 62, 
of Dafter, Mich., died on Sept. 

8, 2015, in his home. He was 
born on Aug. 13, 1953, in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Mark grew up in Brimley, 
Mich., and attended Brimley 
High School. After high school 
graduation, Mark worked in 
California in the lumber indus- 
try for several years. He met 
Gloria Mominee and they later 
moved to lower Michigan. Mark 
worked in construction and they 
then moved to Dafter to raise 
their son. Mark continued to 
work in construction and also 
did handyman work. He could 
fix almost anything. 

Mark belonged to the car- 
penters’ union. He was an avid 
sportsman who loved to fish, 
hunt and trap. He enjoyed read- 
ing and was a big history buff. 

He is survived by his girl- 
friend of 37 years, Gloria 
Mominee of Dafter; mother, 
Shirley (Walter) Bandstra of 
Brimley; father, Edgar (Barbara) 
Wilson of Sault Ste. Marie; son, 
Jacob Daniel (Shena Sloboda) 
Wilson of Sault Ste. Marie; 
grandson, Gavin Xavier Wilson; 
brothers, Garry (Cindy) Wilson 
of Brimley and Edward Wilson 
of Sault Ste. Marie; and sis- 
ter, Heidi Wilson of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Mark was preceded in death 
by his sister, Cynthia Ann 
Wilson. 

A private family gathering 
will take place at a later time. 
Interment will be at Hillcrest 
Cemetery in Raco, Mich. 
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Community health strategies discussed at conference 


MACKINAC ISLAND, Mich. 
- More than 80 community 
leaders, educators and healthcare 
professionals turned out recently 
for a two-and-a-half day 
conference on Mackinac Island 
to learn and share ideas that will 
making the Upper Peninsula a 
healthier place to live. Hosted by 
Sault Tribe Community Health, 
the UP4Health Summit took 
place at Mission Point Resort 
Sept. 14 to 16 and included a full 
agenda of speakers. 

Nationally renowned speakers 
included Ryan Picarella, president 
of the Wellness Council of 
America, and Mark Fenton, an 
advocate for non-motorized 
transportation and consultant 
on bicycle and pedestrian 
community plans. 

Picarella discussed strategies 
for changing organizations and 


the community through policy, 
environmental change, better 
foods, more physical activity, 
decreasing exposure to smoke 
and other wellness strategies. 
Attendees learned about the 
chemistry of stress and its 
impact on health, and how 
organizations can build cultures 
of total health and well-being. 

Fenton’s keynote address 
covered the epidemic of 
physical inactivity. He talked 
about building environments 
that are supportive of routine 
physical activity and outlined 
how to sell the needed 
changes to community leaders, 
businesses and residents in 
general, with a focus on the 
unique challenges of rural 
settings and small towns. 

In addition to keynote 
presentations, participants 


engaged in a panel discussion, 
breakout sessions and cultural 
activities. 

“The summit was very well- 
received. It was just the right 
number of people to engage in 
one-on-one experiences,” said 
Joanne Umbrasas, Sault Tribe 
Community Health project 
coordinator. “We really wanted 
people to walk away with a 
deeper understanding of what 
current research tells us, and 
strategies to change social 
norms about how individuals 
view health.” 

The UP4Health Summit was 
funded by a grant from the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention and Partnerships to Photo courtesy of Sault Tribe Community Health 

Improve Community Health. Ryan Picarella, president of the Wellness Council of America, addresses 

For more information visit attendees at the UP4Health Summit on Mackinac Island, which took 

www.UP4Health.org. place on Sept. 14-16. 



High school students "step-up" for summer research 


Sault Tribe members Abby 
Alexander and Sage Bingaman, 
both 17-year-old high school 
seniors, spent their summer 
vacation differently than past 
summer breaks. While most 
of their friends were enjoying 
a break from school work, 
swimming, fishing, hiking and a 
plethora of other fun activities, 
Abby and Sage were putting their 
energies and talents into research 
projects for the University of 
Nevada-Las Vegas and the 
National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) in Washington, D.C. 

The projects, coordinated 
by several universities and the 
NIH, centered on health and 
environmental problems plaguing 


under represented groups within 
the U.S. and its territories. The 
Step-Up Program is extremely 
competitive and acceptance in the 
project demonstrates a dedication 
to hard work and excellence found 
in the few students who make it 
through the vetting process. 

Working closely with 
mentors in fields of biomedical 
engineering, behavioral sciences 
and public health medicine, the 
student researchers delve into 
hands-on projects that give their 
presentations a unique perspective 
on endocrinology, diabetes and 
various metabolic, digestive, 
kidney, urologic and hematologic 
diseases. The long hours of 
research, study, and consultations 


with mentors and specialists, 
along with interviews with 
doctors and healers in the field, 
culminated in their presentation at 
the NIH in Bethesda, Md., the last 
week in July. 

Joining the students at the 
presentation and banquet were 
their parents, Peter and Lara 
Alexander and Christopher and 
Carla (nee Wessell) Knowles, 
University of Nevada-Las Vegas 
Director Carolee Dodge-Francis 
and coordinator Dee Jay Chino. 

Alexander attends Grand 
Blanc High School in Michigan 
and plans on going into physical 
therapy. Bingaman attends Darby 
High School in Hilliard, Ohio, 
and plans on studying pharmacy. 



Sault Tribe members Abby Alexander and Sage Bingaman, spent their 
summer doing research projects for the University of Nevada-Las Vegas 
and the National Institute of Health in Washington, D.C. 


Ways to protect your health from wood burning stoves 


By Jordan Johnston 

As autumn begin to unfold in 
the Upper Peninsula, we cannot 
help but turn our focus to the cold 
winter lurking around the corner. 
We spend more months fighting 
winter chill than abating summer 
heat. For many, tackling the win- 
ter chill means firing up the old 
woodstove. 

Wood burning as a source of 
heat can give families and indi- 
viduals a sense of self-sufficien- 
cy. As the spring and summer 
months unfold, people take the 
time and effort to cut, split and 
stack the wood that will help get 
them through the winter. That 
hard work pays off in the form of 
heat and comfort during the harsh 
Michigan winters. Wood burning 
as a source of heat is a renewable 
resource, unlike the fuels used in 
furnaces and gas stoves, and in 
many families is a time-honored 
tradition passed down through 
the generations. Just as autumn 
signifies harvest to us, spring sig- 
nifies the processes of preparing 
wood for the following winter. 
However, it does have its disad- 
vantages. 

Wood burning is linked to 
poor air quality and air pollutants. 
Old wood burning stoves that are 
not properly sealed can and will 
leak smoke into the house. That 
smoke contains harmful chem- 
icals and particulates that can 
impact the health of the house’s 
inhabitants. Lung and heart dis- 
ease have been linked to the par- 
ticulates and chemicals that are 


released when wood is burnt. 

However, that doesn’t mean 
chuck the woodstove and kick the 
furnace into high gear. As with 
most issues facing the health of 
our environment and our selves, 
there are small steps you can take 
in order to make a large impact. 

The first recommended 
step is to only bum clean, dry, 
well-seasoned hardwood. This 
means you won’t be burning 
wood that has been chemically 
treated (and never bum painted 
wood scraps!) and you won’t be 
burning wet wood that produces 
a large amount of smoke. The 
most important quality for any 
firewood is its moisture content. 
Ideally the wood burned in stoves 
would contain a moisture level 
of around 20-25 percent. This 
seasoned wood will allow for a 
quicker start, greater production 
of heat and a cleaner bum. When 
attempting to burn wet or green 
wood, not only do you produce 
copious amounts of smoke, you 
also lose a large amount of ener- 
gy and heat. This unseasoned 
wood not only costs you more in 
the long mn, it also deposits large 
amounts of acidic water in your 
chimney. 

It is said a long straight row of 
firewood standing in the yard in 
springtime is “like money in the 
bank.” Over the summer months, 
if the wood is properly stacked to 
allow optimal airflow and in an 
area that receives a good amount 
of sunlight, you’re gaining inter- 
est on your investment in that 


wood. By cutting, splitting and 
stacking in the spring, you allow 
the summer months to do the 
work for you. The combination 
of wind and sun will help to dry 
out your wood and season it for 
use in the autumn and winter. An 
early start to your woodpile in the 
spring means a better season for 
you in the long mn. Whether you 
are purchasing wood or cutting, 
splitting and stacking it yourself 
there are certain characteristics 
you can look for in order to know 
if the wood is seasoned and dry 
enough for an optimal burn. 

The Chimney Safety Institute of 
America writes, “Well seasoned 
firewood generally has darkened 
ends with cracks or splits visible, 
it is relatively lightweight and 
makes a clear ‘clunk’ when two 
pieces are beat together.” On the 
other hand, green wood “is very 
heavy, the ends look fresher and 
it tends to make a dull “thud” 
when struck.” However, even a 
well-trained eye can be fooled. 
The best way to make sure your 
woodpile is ready for the autumn 
and winter months is to give it 
a solid summer in the wind and 
sun. 

Yet, even with properly dried 
wood, particulates and chemicals 
released with the smoke can be 
harmful to your and your family’s 
health. The second step to take 
when trying to combat the air 
quality issues of wood burning is 
to assess your woodstove ’s out- 
put and take steps to improve or 
replace that old stove. 


When determining if your 
stove is producing too much 
smoke and particulates the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) suggests asking yourself 
a few questions. Do you smell 
smoke in your house? Do you see 
large amounts of smoke being 
emitted from your chimney? Do 
you notice more dust accumula- 
tion during the months you use 
your stove? Are you constantly 
feeding wood to your stove? 
Finally, do you notice yourself 
or your family members experi- 
encing watering eyes and stuffy 
noses while the stove is in use? If 
you answered yes to any or all of 
these questions it’s time to start 
planning for a new stove. 

The EPA states on their web- 
site, “While older uncertified 
stoves release 15 to 30 grams 
of smoke per hour, new EPA- 
certified stoves cannot emit 
more than 4.5 grams of smoke 
per hour.” This not only limits 
the amount of smoke put out, 
it also limits the chemicals and 
particulates released with the 
smoke. The EPA also states 
certified woodstoves burn one- 
third less wood than non-certi- 
fied stoves. Cutting back on the 
amount of wood you burn can 
save you money and hours of 
labor. This improves the quality 
of air in your home as well as for 
your surrounding neighbors. The 
smoke from stoves can seep into 
even the most “air tight” homes 
from neighbors burning wood and 
decrease the quality of air even in 


homes that do not use wood heat. 

Beyond EPA certified wood- 
stoves, pellet stoves are among 
the cleanest burning options out 
there. Not only are they much 
more efficient than typical wood 
burning stoves, they allow you to 
leave the chore of cutting, split- 
ting, stacking and hauling behind. 
Some advanced pellet stoves 
even have a built in thermostat to 
allow you more control over the 
temperature in your home. 

At Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department, we understand wood 
burning is more affordable than 
running your furnace during 
the harsh winters of the Upper 
Peninsula. We also understand 
in many cases wood burning is 
a family tradition handed down 
through generations. We do not 
expect nor would we want you 
to give up on that money saving 
family tradition. We do want you 
to consider your options, your 
health and the environment’s 
health while burning. 

When it comes to determining 
the right wood stove for you, 
we’re here to help. We are always 
available to answer questions and 
to point you in the right direction 
when it comes to finding infor- 
mation and options. Should you 
at any time have questions about 
wood burning’s impact on indoor 
air quality or wood burning 
options please give us a call at 
(906) 632-5575. 

Jordan Johnston is on the staff 
of the Sault Tribe Environmental 
Department. 
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Approved resolutions of Sept. 22 board meet 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened a regular 
meeting on Sept. 22 in Munising, 
all were present with the excep- 
tion of Cathy Abramson and 
Catherine Hollo well. 

The board reviewed and 
approved 15 resolutions, 12 by 
unanimous vote. 

Resolution 2015-199: 
Amending Tribal Code by 
Replacing Chapter 34: Personal 
Protection Orders and Injunctions 
- The tribal personal protection 
orders and injunction code was 
updated to reflect developments 
in state and federal laws over 
the past 18 years, which is when 
Chapter 34 was first adopted. 

Res . 20 1 5-200 : Authorization 
to apply for Tribal Education 
Department Grant Program - A 
grant application and any sub- 
sequent award was authorized 


by the board. If awarded, the 
grant would be used to fund an 
Education Director, a feasibili- 
ty study for a Tribal Education 
Center and an expanded school 
readiness program. 

Res. 2015-201: Indian Health 
Services Special Diabetes 
Program for Indians Grant- 
Financed Solely by Indian Health 
Service Funds - The BOD 
approved the submission of a 
grant application to the IHS for 
a Special Diabetes Program for 
Indians 2-year grant project. 

Res. 2015-202: Trust Land 
Lease in Sault, Mich. - A parcel 
of land containing .36 acres was 
leased to Barbara J. Parr. 

Res. 2015-203: Trust Land 
Lease in Kinross, Mich. - A lot 
was leased to Kayla Brown in 
Cedar Grove Estates III. 

Res. 2015-204: Cellular 
Phone Services Contract, AT&T 


Mobility - Cell phone service 
was continued with AT&T under 
the Western States standard 
agreement. 

Res. 2015-205: Approval and 
Authorization of Amendment of 
PNC Bank Financing Waiver of 
Sovereign Immunity and Consent 
to Waiver of Tribal Court 
Jurisdiction: The tribe waived the 
jurisdiction of the Tribal Court in 
connection with amending provi- 
sions of the loan agreement. 

Res. 2015-206: Community 
Recreation Center, Child Care 
Center, Northern Travel, and 
Indirect FY 2015 Budget 
Modifications - A budget modi- 
fication was approved to the four 
entities above for an increase in 
Tribal Support of $243,779. 

Res. 2015-207: Education - 
Honoring Our Children Initiative, 
Establishment of 2016 Budget 
- The board approved the estab- 


lishment of an FY 2016 budget 
for the initiative with Inter-Tribal 
Council monies of $30,920. 

Res. 2015-208: Employment 

- WIOA Work Experience FY 
2016 Budget Modification - An 
increase in federal monies of 
$2,549 was approved. 

Res. 2015-209: Midjim 
St. Ignace FY 2015 Capital 
Purchases Budget Modification - 
A capital purchases budget modi- 
fication for the St. Ignace Midjim 
was approved for an increase of 
$57,000. 

Res. 2015-210: Child Care 
Center 2015 Budget Modification 

- Changes to the personnel sheet 
were approved with no effect on 
tribal support. 

Res. 2015-2011: Indirect - 
Executive Director and Indirect 
FY 2015 Budget Modifications 

- Changes in the personnel 
sheet and an increase in Tribal 


Support monies of $10,976 were 
approved. 

Res. 2015-212: Continuing 
Funding Authority for Fiscal Year 
2016 September to August and 
October to September - To ensure 
services are not left unfunded for 
a period between the expiration 
of the fiscal year 2015 budgets 
and approval of FY 2016 budgets, 
the board approved continuing 
funding to a number of cost cen- 
ters for FY 2016, at their 2015 
spending levels, for a period not 
to exceed 60 days. 

Res. 2015-213: Approving 
Contract - The board approved 
the contract between the tribe and 
Butzel Long, P.C., ending Dec. 

31, 2016, to provide employee 
benefits legal representation to 
the tribe. 

To see resolutions in their 
entirety, visit saulttribe.com. 


Resolutions passed at Aug. 18, Sept. 1 board meetings 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 
of Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors convened a regular 
meeting on Aug. 18, all were 
present except Rita Glyptis. 

The board took up 1 9 resolu- 
tions, passing 12 by unanimous 
vote. 

Resolution 2015-173: ITC- 
CDC Breast Health Grant, Health 
Center Medical/Nursing, and 
Special Diabetes FY 2015 budget 
modifications — budget modi- 
fications (changes to personnel 
sheets and reallocation of expens- 
es) were approved with no effect 
on tribal support. 

Res. 2015-174: Cultural, 
Library Services Establishment 
of a FY 2016 Budget — A budget 
of $7,000 was approved with fed- 
eral revenue monies and no effect 
on tribal support. 

Res. 2015-175: Continuing 
Funding Authority for fiscal year 
2016 Sept, to Aug. — Continuing 
funding for eight cost centers for 
FY 2016 were approved at their 
2015 spending levels for a period 
not to exceed 45 days. 

Res. 2015-176: Manistique 
Health Clinic FY 2015 Budget 
Modification — Approved for 
changes to personnel sheet and 
reallocation of expenses with no 
effect on tribal support. 

Res. 2015-177: Trust Land 
Lease, 1801 J. K. Lumsden Way, 
McGlinch, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 
— A lease was approved to Lisa 
McGlinch of a .36-acre parcel of 
land. 

Res. 2015-178: Trust Land 
Lease, 1480 East Wolverine 
Drive, Schopp, Sault Ste. Marie, 
MI. — A lease was approved and 


executed to Edward A. and Jody 
A. Schopp containing 1.15 acres 
of land. 

Res. 2015-179: Trust Land 
Lease, 1900 J.K. Lumsden Way, 
Santigo, Sault Ste. Marie, MI. 

— A lease was approved and 
executed to Walter Santigo con- 
taining .36 acres. 

Res. 2015-180: The Spirit of 
Community Health Michigan 
Public Health Institute Tribal 
Public Health Case Study — 

The BOD authorized the Health 
Division’s Community Health 
Program to present the Spirit of 
Community Health Tribal Health 
Case Study aggregate results 
and key findings with the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation and 
to use this data in pubic health 
publications as approved by the 
health director. 

Res. 2015-181: VOCA Grant 
Program Victim of Crime Act — 
The board authorized application 
to the Crime Victim Services 
Commission for funding of 
VOCA Program for FY 2015- 
2016. 

Res. 2015-182: Recognition of 
Michigan Indian Legal Services 
on the occasion of its 40th anni- 
versary — The board recognized 
Michigan Indian Legal Services 
on the occasion of its 40th anni- 
versary and commended it for 
its substantial contribution to the 
Michigan Indian community. 

Res. 2015-183: Bereavement 
Policies — The board enact- 
ed revisions to the Casino, 
Government and Enterprise 
Berevement and Funeral policies 
beginning on Sept. 1, 2015. 

Res. 2015-184: Authorize 


the Chairperson to Enter 
into Contract with Arrow 
Construction as General 
Contractor for Bahweting School 
Loop Project — The board autho- 
rized the chairperson to negotiate 
and execute a contract between 
the tribe and Arrow Construction 
for general contracting services 
for Bahweting School Loop 
Project, and authorized expen- 
ditures from the Transportation 
Fund cost center. 

Res. 2015-185: Approving 
Contracting Arranging for Loan 
Amendments — The board 
approved retaining the services 
of PNC Capital Markets, LLC, 
on an exclusive basis for six 
months to arrange for refinancing 
the tribe and Gaming Authority’s 
outstanding balance on debt, 
seek relief from covenants on the 
current agreements, increase free 
reserves for slot improvements 
and other capital expenditures. 

Res. 2015-186: Authorization 
to Enter into Joint Defense 
Agreement for Presque Isle 
Power Plant FERC Dockets and 
Waiver of Sovereign Immunity 
and of Tribal Court Jurisdiction 
for that Agreement — The board 
authorized the chairperson to 
negotiate and enter into a Joint 
Defense Agreement. 

Res. 2015-187: Waiver of 
Sovereign Immunity and Consent 
to Waiver of Tribal Court 
Jurisdiction Finance Agreement 
with Lake Forest Bank & Trust 
— The board approved a waiv- 
er of sovereign immunity and 
waived the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Tribe Court over any 
action arising under the Premium 


Finance Agreement. 

Res. 2015-188: Oscar W. 
Larson Contract Consent to 
Indemnify — In order for the 
tribe to retain the services of the 
Oscar W. Larson Company for 
services in relation to the repairs 
and replacement of equipment at 
the St. Ignace Midjim location, 
the board agreed to a waiver of 
immunity and a waiver of Tribal 
Court jurisdiction. 

Res. 2015-189: Tribal 
Code: Chapter 100, Cemetery 
Ordinance — The board 
approved and enacted the 
Cemetery Ordinance to be 
effective immediately and to be 
included in the Tribe’s Code as 
Chapter 100. 

Res. 2015-190: Amending 
Tribal Code Chapter 70 Criminal 
Procedure by adding Section 
70.134 Limiting Certain 
Prosecution Agreements — The 
board approved the amendment 
of Chapter 70 of the Tribal Code 
by the additional of a new sec- 
tion titled: “Limitation on certain 
prosecution agreements to dis- 
miss charges.” 

Res. 2015-191: Amending 
Tribal Code by Adding Chapter 
77: Setting Aside Tribal 
Convictions — The board 
approved an amendment of 
Tribal Code with the addition of 
new Chapter 77: Setting Aside 
Tribal Convictions. According 
to the wording of the resolution, 
“Persons who have been con- 
victed of only a single criminal 
offense under tribal law, and who 
have no subsequent convictions 
within the five years following 
their conviction, may apply to 


have their tribal court conviction 
set aside subject to appropriate 
limitations, standards, and proce- 
dures.” 

The board convened again 
for a meeting on Sept. 1 , all 
were present except Unit II 
Representative Lana Causley- 
Smith. 

Budget modifications were 
approved to the fiscal year 2016 
budget of Native Employment 
Works reflecting a decrease in 
federal funding of $24,095.40 
and no effect on tribal support; 
the fiscal year 2015 budget of 
judicial services for an increase 
in federal funding of $30,953 
with no effect on tribal support; 
and the fiscal year 2015 budget 
for juvenile detention repair and 
maintenance to budget $98,637 
from the program’s fund balance 
and $2,000 in tribal support to 
buy equipment. 

Two fiscal year 2016 budgets 
were established for grants, the 
first, a $227,087 grant from the 
U.S. Department of Justice for 
law enforcement purposes and 
the second, a $76,000 Healthy 
Start grant from the Inter- Tribal 
Council. 

The board authorized the 
tribe’s Community Health 
Program to collaborate with the 
tribe’s Early Childhood Program 
as an evaluation component 
of the Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health grant to 
undertake a Farm to School 
project evaluation as a research 
study. 

Resolutions can be viewed in 
their entirety at www.saulttribe. 
com. 


Bill would 

By Rick Smith 

A bill recently introduced in 
the U.S. Senate would, if enacted, 
prohibit American Indian tribes or 
tribal entities from receiving any 
federal funding if involved in cul- 
tivating, manufacturing or distrib- 
uting marijuana and other drugs. 

The bill is called the KIDS Act or, 
officially, the Keeping out Illegal 
Drugs Act of 2015. 

According to Senator James 
Lankford (R-Okla.), who intro- 
duced the bill on Aug. 6, some 
tribes in the United States are 
experimenting with illegal mar- 
ijuana cultivation. Further, he 
cites an assertion by the Centers 


stop federal funds for tribes in weed trade 


for Disease 
Control and 
Prevention 
that American 
Indians are 
more likely 
than any other 
ethnicity in 
the country 
to die from 
drug-induced 
conditions. 

He also points 
to Health and Human Services 
statistics that indicate younger 
American Indians, aged 12 and up, 
have a higher rate of drug depen- 
dence or abuse than other ethnic 


groups. 

“It is important for our 
nation to help address this 
issue for the sake of the 
next generation of Native 
Americans,” Lankford said 
in announcing the bill. “This 
legislation is a good step in 
trying to protect young trib- 
al members and fulfill our 
trust responsibility to Native 
Americans.” 

Lankford is on the United 
States Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs. The committee 
heard information on the rela- 
tionship of drugs and American 
Indians in an oversight hearing 


titled Examining the True Costs of 
Alcohol and Drug Use in Native 
Communities. Health and Human 
Services Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Director 
Mirtha Beadle and Indian Health 
Service Deputy Director Robert 
McSwain testified that drug and 
alcohol abuse continue as Indian 
Country’s most urgent problems 
and that allowing marijuana or 
other illicit drug commerce on res- 
ervations would be “perverse.” 

In spite of the stated intent 
behind the proposed legislation, 
it smacks of paternalism. While 
it appears to have been bom from 
good intentions and, indeed, 


would act as good insurance 
against dmg proliferation, one 
cannot help but think of what it 
says about how some in Congress 
view American Indians. It gives 
one pause to consider that at least 
some federal lawmakers appear 
to see themselves as guardians 
against the irresponsible citizen- 
ry and governments of Indian 
Country. 

Further, in any case, whatever 
views one might have on the topic, 
it does not seem just that tribes 
would be singled out for such a 
measure in light of emerging mar- 
ijuana legalization under differing 
circumstances among some states. 
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RAPID RESPONSE: YOUR HELP NEEDED 



How to Contact Your Congressional Representative 


To contact your Congressional Representative, go to the link below. Please take 
the time to weigh in one or more of these items. Urge them to respect our 
sovereignty and vote in favor of bills that serve the overall best interests of our 
Tribe. Here are a few summaries of the issues. 

https://www.opencongress.org/people/zipcodelookup 


At one of the many Oil & Water Don't Mix Rallies I have attended to 
speak on behalf of protecting waters and shut down Line 5. 


Aaron A. Payment, MPA 

Tribal Chairperson 

Representing All Members 
Everywhere 

Ahneen , Boozo , Negee: 

The following is an up- 
date on a few key items and a 
request for your support and 
action in solidarity on these 
items. We ask that our Sena- 
tors and House representa- 
tives vote in favor of bills that 
support tribal sovereignty and 
funding that we rely upon as 
both a trust and treaty respon- 
sibility. Please see below 
how you can help. 

GRAYMONT MINE 

We continue to be 
deeply concerned about the 
State of Michigan’s decision 
to sell state-owned public 
lands in our treaty ceded terri- 
tory to Graymont, a Canadian 
limestone mining company. 
Graymont initially announced 
a plan to purchase more than 
11,500 acres of state-owned 
public lands in the Rexton 
area of the Eastern UP. Our 
Tribe was an early and vocal 
opponent of this plan. We 
met with the Michigan DNR 
several times to oppose this 
unprecedented and massive 
sale of public lands. While 
our objections had an impact, 
the State ultimately approved 
a scaled back version of 
Graymont ’ s plan whereby 
they are acquiring 2,000 acres 


of surface lands. On the re- 
mainder of the property, 
about 7,000 acres, Graymont 
will be limited to acquiring 


underground mineral rights 
and the state will continue to 
own and control the surface 
land. For now, the right of 
Tribal members to access the 
surface lands for hunting, 
fishing, and gathering is pre- 
served on most of the affected 
lands. 

We remain deeply dis- 
appointed in the outcome as it 
is still a massive sale of pub- 
lic land and mineral rights. 


We feel it significantly dimin- 
ishes the areas available to 
exercise our hunting, fishing 
and gathering rights. We will 
oppose similar proposals in 
the future. At this juncture, 
the Tribe remains vigilant in 
our opposition and will moni- 
tor similar special interest 
transactions. We are frustrat- 
ed at the outcome and share 


the desire to educate govern- 
ment officials of the need to 
protect our inherent and re- 
tained treaty rights. The work 
I and other Board Members 
do at the national level is al- 
ways with this in mind. 

ENBRIDGE LINE 5 
IMMINENT THREAT 

The pipeline at the 
Straits of Mackinac is an acci- 
dent waiting to happen. I 


have personally seen the dev- 
astation from the 2010 cata- 
strophic pipeline failure in 
Michigan at the Kalamazoo 
River while I worked as the 
Executive Director for the 
local tribe there. The devas- 
tation of a spill at the Straits, 
to our tribal fishers and their 
livelihoods, cannot be over- 
stated. Likely, our centuries 
old fishing way of life would 
cease. Senators Stabenow 
and Peters have introduced a 
bill in the US Senate dealing 
with pipeline safety, specifi- 
cally banning oil shipments 
by tanker ship in the Great 
Lakes and assessing the cur- 
rent status of oil spill re- 
sponse and cleanup plans. In 
response to the Michigan 
Pipeline Safety Task Force 
recommendations, Governor 
Snyder recently created the 
Michigan Pipeline Safety Ad- 
visory Board, a great first 
step. The Governor, howev- 
er, included Enbridge on that 
board but failed include any 
tribal representation. 

Please call Governor 
Snyder’s office (517) 373- 
3400 in Lansing or at his UP 
Office at (906) 228-2850 and 

ask for tribal representation 
on this important pipeline 
safety advisory board. 

TRIBAL LABOR AND 
SO VEREIGNTY ACT 
(S248; HR511) 

Please contact your 
Congressional Rep. and ask 
for their strong support of the 
Tribal Labor and Sovereignty 
Act . For purposes of labor 
law, the bill treats Tribal gov- 
ernments in the same manner 
as state and local govern- 


ments. The bill requires that 
the National Labor Relations 
Act exempt Tribes from its 
list of “employers” (just as it 
does for state and local gov- 
ernments) and withholds 
Tribal businesses from the 
jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board. In 
short, this bill protects the 
sovereignty status of tribes. 

TRUST ASSET 
REFORM ACT 
(S383; HR812) 

Please ask your Con- 
gressional Rep to support the 
Trust Asset Reform Act. In 
addition to their continued 
commitment of the 1997 
Michigan Land Claims Settle- 
ment , , national legislators sup- 
port for this act will reinforce 
tribes’ right to manage their 
own resources. This bill ena- 
bles tribes to negotiate agree- 
ments with the Secretary of 
Interior for the management 
of their own trust resources, 
and eventually phase out the 
Department of Interior’s Of- 
fice of Special Trustee for 
American Indians. 

TRIBAL 

EMPLOYMENT & JOB 
PROTECTION ACT 
(S. 1771; HR 3080) 

This bill amends the 
Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from the definition of 
"applicable large employer" 
for purposes of the employer 
health care mandate under the 
Affordable Care Act : (1) any 
Indian tribal government or 
subdivision, (2) any tribal 
organization, or (3) any cor- 
poration or partnership if 
more than 50% of the equity 
interest of such an entity is 
owned by an Indian tribal 
government or tribal organi- 
zation. 


Inaugural National Institutes of Health Tribal Advisory Committee meeting. I was proud to have been elected by fellow Tribal leaders as the 
Chairperson of this new committee. The costs of my travel, lodging and meals and that of a Technical Advisory are covered by NIH. 



Please contact your 
legislator as noted above 
and please send me an email 
to confirm once you have 
done so. Your voice is im- 
portant. Join us in protect- 
ing our future for the next 
Seven Generations and be- 
yond. 


Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 




Lawrence 


Kathy £tz 


Call: 800 - 793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/riissinckerchie 
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Conscious decisions: Don't stop listening and communicating 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


As I write this report, myself 
and my community is heartbro- 
ken for the third time in three 
years. We have lost three tribal 
youth to tragedy. 

This is not the sort of thing 
these kids should be dealing with 
at this age. They should be able 
to enjoy their friends, play the 
sports they love, participate in 
band, clubs and plan their future. 

Two of the youth should have 
walked with the rest of their class 
for graduation this past May but 
had faced personal issues and 
took their own lives. Nobody will 
know how these two were hurting 
and why they thought there was 
no hope or way out. The families, 
friends and community are left to 
wonder why and how this could 
have happened. 

This past Friday night, a senior 
had left the homecoming dance 
on his way home driving a car 
and was hit head on by a truck. 
The driver crossed the centerline 
and was driving under the influ- 
ence. The student died on impact 
and the driver was taken to jail. 

I am told the scene was horrific 
and even the first responders had 
a hard time. 

Word spread quickly in our 
small knit community and hearts 
were aching for the families. 

The kids built a memorial wall, 
the football team gathered to 
support each other and the com- 
munity held a vigil on Sunday 
evening at the football field. 

This is the first time in my life 


I attended a vigil. The bleachers 
were packed with hundreds of 
youth and adults. A cousin of the 
student talked about the loss to 
the family and the ray of sunshine 
he was. The football coach talked 
about the player and what a kind, 
loving student he was. His girl- 
friend and best friend presented 
flags with both his basketball and 
football numbers to his parents. 
His parents were both wearing 
his jerseys. The crowd released 
black and gold balloons and lit 
candles as prayers were offered. 
Many moved to the field to offer 
condolences to the family, while 
the community hugged and cried 
with each other. 

The reason I decided to write 
about this is because all these 
tragedies could have been pre- 
vented. 

Sometimes it is not easy to 
prevent suicide, but maybe if we 
educate and listen we could make 
a difference. Every day in school, 
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sports or other programs kids are 
bullied. Kids can be very mean. 

Adults need to be their first 
role models on how to treat peo- 
ple. Many kids hear or see how 
adults behave and model that 
behavior or share that opinion. 

We need to teach these kids to 
stand up for one another instead 
of against each other. Sometimes 
we blame things on the schools 


WISDOM LOVE RESPECT 
BRAVERY TRUTH HUMILITY HONESTY 



IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


Emergency 

911 

Poison Control Center 

800.222.1222 

Family Services 


ACFS- Sault Ste. Marie 

906.632.5250 

ACFS- Kincheloe 

906.495.1232 

ACFS- Manistique 

906.341.6993 

Health & Well Being 


National Domestic Violence Hotline 

800.799.7233 

AA Info Line 

906.253.9364 

Veterans Crisis Line 

800.273.8255 

Suicide Prevention Line 

800.273.8255 

Michigan Child Abuse/Neglect Reporting 

855.444.3911 

Sault Tribe Advocacy Resource Center 

877.639.7820 

Health Centers 


Escanaba 

906.786.2636 

Marquette 

906-225-1616 

Hessel 

906-484-2727 

Sault Ste. Marie 

906.632.5200 

St.Ignace 

906.643.8689 

Manistique 

906.341.8469 

Newberry 

906.293.8181 

Munising 

906.387.4614 

Hiawatha Behavioral Health Crisis Services 

800.839.9443 

Sault Tribe Behavioral Health 

906.635.6075 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement (non-emergency) 


Sault Ste. Marie 

906.635.6065 

St. Ignace 

906.643.7210 

Manistique 

906.341.8317 


but we need to teach at home too. 
I think it is a community effort to 
stop the bullying that could lead 
to suicide. 

We also need to listen to 
each other and the kids. With 
all this technology it is more 
distracting to have someone’s 
undivided attention. I am guilty 
of it myself. We try sometimes to 
multi-task and instead we end up 
not hearing our loved ones with 
things that really could be clues 
to things affecting their lives or 
hurting them in some way. We 
need to take time out and listen 
when they talk to us and ask our 
kids how their day was. 

If we notice changes in behav- 
ior or mood of our kids or their 
friends we need to ask others if 
they have noticed anything. Talk 
to school counselors or even 
bring your son or daughter to a 
behavioral health professional. 

Help is out there we just need 
to recognize the need and take 
action. 

I am not saying that people 
always see this behavior because 
sometimes people suffer alone, 
but if we do notice it to quickly 
try and get them help. 

We have all done stupid 
things while operating a vehi- 
cle — speeding, running a red 
light, talking, texting or playing 
with our phones, playing with 
the radio, turning around to yell 
at our kid in the back seat, drop 
something and try and pick it up 
while driving and driving under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

In this case, it can be very easy 
to blame or even hate the driver 
for driving under the influence. 
The sad reality is that we all do 
many of these stupid things while 
driving that can have a similar 
effect. We all have choices when 
we get behind the wheel and 
that is a great responsibility. It is 
not just about getting a ticket or 
getting our license suspended, it 
could result in a life change for 
anyone involved. 

In 1990, my family had almost 
lost my aunt and her husband to 
a drunk driver. I was a senior in 
high school and my grandpa had 
just passed. My aunt was pre- 


paring for last minute Christmas 
shopping for her kids before she 
came north for the funeral. She 
was driving when the other vehi- 
cle crossed the centerline. She 
had very serious injuries which 
included bleeding internally. 

Her kids had to spend the hol- 
idays with other family members 
as she endured other surgeries 
and a month-long hospital stay. 
She also could not attend her 
dad’s funeral. That was my fam- 
ily’s emotional experience with 
that driver’s choice. 

My purpose is not to lecture 
anyone or place judgment, but 
rather for us all to be conscious 
of the decisions we make and 
how they may affect the lives of 


our family and the lives and fami- 
lies of those involved. 

May we all listen and cherish 
each other. May we stop bully- 
ing and stand up for each other. 
May we call for a ride or have 
a designated driver. May we 
drive undistracted. May we call 
for help or seek assistance when 
those cannot do it for themselves. 
May we spend quality time with 
our family and loved ones. 

I am so thankful to live in 
this community and the support 
we provide to one another! The 
support will get us through these 
difficult times until we all meet 
again! 

God bless the families of 
Andy, Ben and Mitchell! 


Innerebner wins swimming medals against best in the midwest 



Andrew Innerebner after the competition with all of his awards. Thanks 
to the coach, team and community for all of their support. 



Innerebner with coach Justin on the last day of the competition. 


By Dyke Justin 

Andrew Innerebner, aged 
12, swam against the best 
Midwest swimmers from states 
in the Swim USA zone meet in 
Minneapolis, Minn., between 
Aug. 7 and 9. 

The fastest qualifying 
swimmers from Ohio, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Michigan all con- 
vened on the campus of the 
University of Minnesota to com- 
pete in three days of competitive 
swimming using the Olympic for- 
mat preliminary swims and final 
swims in a 50-meter pool. 

Because of Innerebner ’s 
qualifying times, he was one of 
about 65 swimmers to comprise 
team Michigan. As a result of his 
efforts, he received six medals, 
two bronzes, two fourth places 
and one for fifth place. 

His two bronze medals were a 
result of his swimming the men’s 
400-meter freestyle relay, the 
men’s 50-meter freestyle, and the 
200 free relay. It is noted that he 
took his team from fifth place, 


to third place single handedly by 
swimming his leg in the second 
relay. 

He saved his best performance 
for his last wherein he was seated 
18 out of 36. He swam to a sixth 
place in the preliminaries (con- 


verted to yards) at approximately 
158 and in the finals improved 
his position to fourth place 
with a time of 155.2. That time 
added to his 52.2 hundred time 
and 24.03 50 free were personal 
bests and places his amongst 


the fastest swimmers north of 
Midland, Mich., regardless of 
age. Innerebner expects to contin- 
ue to swim in Swim USA league 
and will swim for SCAT this fall 
and winter. 

Innerebner has gone from a 
state top 15 USA Swim swim- 
mer to state USA swim cham- 
pion to national, regional talent. 
Innerebner trains strenuously 


and has developed incredible 
powers of mental and physical 
focus, which has resulted in him 
being recognized as one of the 
top swimmers in a six- state area. 
Innerebner hopes to accomplish, 
in the next two years, an appear- 
ance at the junior nationals where 
he will be taking on the best 
swimmers nationwide 18 years 
and younger. 
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Let's step out of our non progressive box ~ 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

Within the past month there 
have been many areas issues 
addressed by the tribal board and 
several areas that need serious 
attention. 

BUDGETS 

In last month’s unit report, 
the topic of the budgetary pro- 
cesses and their deficiencies 
from the bureaucratic standpoint 
(not staff related) was pointed 
out. This area is still of serious 
concern. We, as a tribe, are cur- 
rently operating on a 60-day 
continuing funding budget while 
budget meetings are being set up 
to establish the FY 2016 annual 
budgets. 

As I have stated, it is not 
responsible to simply hurry up 
and adopt annual budgets with- 
out detailed plans and goals. Our 
tribe needs to develop, and adopt, 
both short-term and long-term 
plans within our governmental 
structure, as well as our enter- 
prise structure. Without proper 
planning there is no reasonable 
manner with which to gauge our 
tribe’s needs, successes, failures, 
goals and objectives. 

THIS NEEDS TO BE 
ADDRESSED. I am hopeful that 
the tribal board will develop a 
process to ensure that these short- 


comings cease in future budget- 
ary cycles. 

CASINOS 

The tribal board of directors 
recently amended the existing 
northern casino debt financing by 
extending out the current notes 
by 27 months. This will allow our 
casinos to operate more efficient- 
ly with their reduced revenues 
and cash flows and ensure that 
tribal services are sustainable for 
the near future. If we had not 
amended the financing, the tribe 
would have been facing cuts of 
nearly $3 million annually in 
governmental programming. 
POLICY 

I will continue to stress the 
importance of policy and adher- 
ence to our personnel policies and 
Tribal Code. As I have noted in 
the past, these policies are being 
abused and policies are being 
selectively ignored, positions are 
being “hand picked,” and, ulti- 
mately, the abuses that many have 
championed against are still being 
allowed to continue. 

In the upcoming months, I will 
be advocating for the adoption 
of tribal labor laws and policies 
to ensure that everyone, includ- 
ing the tribal board of directors, 
adheres to the policies and proce- 
dures of the tribe. 

REMOVAL 

Over the past month, a cre- 
ative picture of myself was pre- 
sented on the internet regarding 
my last report on the current 
removal. While the narrative took 
part of my report for its commen- 
tary, it left out the remainder of 
the statement. For further clari- 
fication I will post it once again 
within this report: 

“Under Tribal Code Chapter 
16 (16.106(2)) The Registrar shall 
review the petition and Tribal 
voter registration records under 
standards and procedures utilized 
for the verification of signatures 


on nominating petitions for Tribal 
elections conducted under Tribal 
Code Ch. 10.” 

“The standards and procedures 
utilized for the verification of sig- 
natures on nominating petitions 
for Tribal elections under Tribal 
Code: 10.111(5)(a-d) clearly state 
that a Tribal I.D. number shall be 
required. There are no Tribal I.D. 
numbers provided on the removal 
petition.” 

Chapter 16 is the Removal 
Code, while Chapter 10 is the 
Election Code. These are direct 
citations from both codes. 

Chapter 16 references Chapter 10 
within its requirements. 

Thus, as I have stated, I under- 
stand there are those that are not 
pleased with and abstention. I 
also understand the easiest “polit- 
ical” decision to make would’ve 
been to vote “yes” on this issue; 
however, breaking one rule to fol- 
low another is not an acceptable 
option. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The economic development 
director position for the tribe 
has still yet to be filled. It is my 
understanding that interviews 
may commence within the next 
month for this position. 

JKL SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 

I am pleased to report that 
the new gymnasium construc- 
tion is proceeding in a manner 
that exceeds expectations. I am 
extremely grateful that the tribal 
board approved this project to 
benefit our tribal children, and the 
children within the community. 
This project is self sustaining, and 
the revenues from the lease of the 
school pay for the construction of 
the project. 

Some of the pictures thus far 
are included at the end of the col- 
umn. 

In closing, I will continue to 
push forward with members of 
the board who wish to be pro- 


gressive. I will also continue to 
work with members of the board 
to ensure that we become innova- 
tive in our approach to economic 
diversification, membership ser- 
vices and stepping out of the non 
progressive box that we appear to 


be confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 

Cell: (906) 203-0510, Personal 
E-mail : dj whoffman @ hotmail . 
com, Tribal E-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 



Site preparation, Wednesday, Oct. 7. 



Finishing up pouring concrete the evening of Oct. 7. 


Board members attend Tribal Leadership Summit 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aanii, Anishinaabeg ! Last 
month, I drove to Lansing 
for the Tribal Leadership 
Summit with Governor Snyder. 
Directors Kim Gravelle and 
Dennis McKelvie were there 
as well. Chairman Payment did 
not attend and asked Director 
McKelvie to be his delegate. 

It is an important meeting , and 
an opportunity to deal with the 
State of Michigan on a “gov- 
ernment-to-government” level. 
This meeting was attended by 
many of the Michigan tribes. 
Director McKelvie and other 
tribe’s chiefs/chairpersons/pres- 
idents sat at the table with the 
governor and other tribal repre- 


sentatives sat in multiple rows 
around the room. It was well 
attended. 

I was very proud of Denny 
McKelvie. Prior to the sum- 
mit, he met with Kim and I 
to discuss the “white papers” 
and to decide what issues he 
should present to the governor. 
Whenever we meet with state 
and federal officials, our tribal 
staff prepare “white papers” for 
us to use to make certain that 
we have the information need- 
ed to express our issues. The 
“white papers” are generally 
bullet lists of talking points, 
and I can’t express enough how 
valuable this work is. Our staff 
are the experts, not board mem- 
bers, and they do an excellent 
job preparing us for these pre- 
sentations. 

Standing under the magnifi- 
cent dome of the state Senate, I 
was struck by the irony of three 
Sault Tribe leaders having a 
mini-meeting in the hall of the 
Senate building, working out 
our strategy. I am old enough 
to remember a time when our 
people were not only uninvited 
to the state Senate, but had three 
of us met in one of the hallways 
it would have attracted “seri- 
ous” attention. How times have 


changed. 

Director McKelvie sat next 
to Governor Snyder. When it 
was his time to speak, Director 
McKelvie spoke with respect 
and clarity. In Denny’s unique 
manner, he boldly told of issues 
that affect our tribal veterans. 

As a veteran himself, Denny 
provided firsthand testimony 
of the challenges ALL veterans 
face. Denny spoke against the 
Enbridge pipeline, strongly 
cautioning the governor that the 
state shouldn’t wait for the pipe- 
line to leak before doing some- 
thing about it. Denny spoke of 
other issues as well, and by the 
time he was finished, the heads 
of the other Indians in the room 
were nodding in agreement. 

At the end of the meeting, 
there were the typical photo 
opportunities with the governor 
that included Director Gravelle 
and I. During that time, I seized 
the opportunity to ask the gov- 
ernor how we could develop 
better cooperation between 
state, county and tribal drug 
courts. As a result, we are 
now in the process of setting 
up a conference call meeting 
between myself and state legal 
counsel to strategize on ways 
to encourage county courts to 


work with tribal drug courts. 
Other states do this, it benefits 
tribal families, saves the state 
and county money and helps 
keep our people out of jails. I 
am hopeful that some progress 
can be made! 

On the home front, the pol- 
itics have not been improving. 
The games continue and, sadly, 
appear to be getting worse. 

The toxic leadership continues, 
despite good efforts of good 
people. Sometimes I shake 
my head and wish I could just 
write up a referral and send the 
naughty kids to the principal’s 
office, lol. However, there 
STILL are good things happen- 
ing. 

The gymnasium at the tribal 
school is proceeding nicely. 

The excitement among staff, 
parents and especially the chil- 
dren is building. Many thanks to 
our hardworking tribal project 
team for meeting on a week- 
ly basis, and the great job of 
keeping everyone up to speed 
and accountable. I also want to 
give a HUGE THANK YOU to 
our contractor, Moore-Trosper, 
for their extra attention to safe- 
ty and willingness to work on 
weekends to minimize noise 
distractions and parental con- 


in Lansing 

cerns. I have been on site and 
have been completely impressed 
by crew professionalism and 
hard work. Our children deserve 
the best, and so far it looks like 
that is what they are getting. 
Chi-miigwech, Moore-Trosper 
and the tribal project team! 

Other good things are hap- 
pening , too ! Our tribal service 
departments continue to do 
their good work of serving 
our people. When I meet with 
other tribes and listen to the 
challenges they face in their 
communities, I am always so 
proud of the programs we have 
and the caring folks that make it 
possible. 

On a final note, it is near- 
ing the time for our traditional 
ghost feasts and suppers, also 
known as giibi feasts. Look on 
the tribal website calendars for 
dates, times and locations. If 
you would like to learn more, 
please feel free to contact me or 
our Culture Department at (906) 
635-6050. 

Anishinaabe gagige 
(Anishinaabe for always) 

Jen 

(906) 440-9151, jmcleodl@ 
saulttribe.net or jennifer. 
mcleod.2012@gmail.com 
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Budget reviews not presented in timely manner 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IV 


I voted to approve the follow- 
ing resolution at the last board 
meeting. We have to make sure 
that services and programs are 
not left unfunded. This resolu- 
tion approves continuing fund- 
ing for 75 cost centers for fiscal 
year 2016, at their 2015 spend- 
ing levels. 

Again, we were till the last 
hour and did not have the bud- 
gets presented to us in a time- 
ly manner in order to review 
appropriately. Staff said the 
budgets were prepared and done 
two months ago for review. So, 
the board will be scheduled to 
review budgets for the next cou- 
ple of weeks, with the executive 
team and Chairman Payment. 

Hopefully, by next year, we 
can get the budgets reviewed 
at least a couple of months in 


advance, prior to passing. 

We passed the continuing 
funding for a period of 60 days, 
so this gives us time to review 
the budgets thoroughly. 

RESOLUTION NO: 2015-212 
— Continuing Funding Authority 
For Fiscal Year 2016 September 
To August And October To 
September 

WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians ( u Tribe ”) is a feder- 
ally recognized Indian Tribe 
organized under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934, 25 
U.S.C. 467 et seq; and 

WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors and tribal staff have 
not completed the process of 
reviewing budgets for their 
respective budget year 2016; 
and 

WHEREAS, the attached 
cost center list, with the fiscal 
year of September to August 
and October to September, for 
budget year 2016 is still under 
review and will not be completed 
until after the fiscal year start 
dates of September and October; 
and 

WHEREAS, the Board of 
Directors wants to ensure that 
services are not left unfunded 
for a period between the expira- 
tion of the fiscal year 2015 bud- 
gets and approval of the fiscal 
year 2016 budgets. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 


RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Directors approves continuing 
funding for the attached cost 
centers for fiscal year 2016, at 
their 2015 spending levels, for a 
period not to exceed 60 days. 

Our dental director, Rural 
Health manager and health 
director are still in the process 
of trying to recruit a full-time 
dentist for the Manistique clinic. 

The board passed a budget 
modification to add a tempo- 
rary full-time dentist at the 
Manistique dental clinic. This 
person was a former employee 
and worked in Manistique. Dr. 
Shilling started on Sept. 8 pro- 
viding dental services . We had 
a loss of third party revenue for 
the three months since our for- 
mer dentist left, not to mention 
we had children, elders and fam- 
ilies going without needed emer- 
gency care and dental services. 

It was very important for me 
to advocate for and support this 
budget modification and get a 
dentist back in providing the 
needed dental care to our com- 
munities and members. 

I also supported the resolution 
to amend our current loan agree- 
ment with PNC Bank. Approval 
of this resolution extends our 
existing debt of $14,124,999 
over a five-year period instead 
of 2.5 years. This lowers the 
debt payments from $6.5 million 
annually to $2.94 million. This 


is a savings of $3.56 million 
annually. This will also allow 
and free up funding for needed 
capital improvements. 

Fall enrichment gathering 
and feast — On Wednesday, 
Nov. 4, 4-7 p.m., a Manistique 
fall health enrichment gathering 
will be held at the Manistique 
tribal Community Room, 5698W 
US Hwy 2, featuring a local and 
traditional potluck feast. There 
will be many share and learn 
opportunities — seasonal tradi- 
tional presentation, traditional 
healer presentation, drum and 
dance presentation activity and 
information on “Native plate” 
and Sault Tribe services. Call 
Gail for more information, (906) 
341-9525. 

Community Emergency 
Response Team (CERT) — 
Volunteers will be trained in 
their local communities to direct 
people who have an emergency 
on who to call. They will be 
there to help with emergencies: 
suicide prevention, natural disas- 
ters, etc. If you are interested 
in volunteering, contact Jami 
Traver, (906) 632-5200, ext. 
23670. 

The shingles vaccine will be 
available at tribal health facili- 
ties for elders aged 60 and over. 
Non-tribal spouses can also 
get the vaccine but there will 
be a charge for this . For more 
information, call the Pharmacy 


Department at the closest health 
facility. 

Heating Assistance — I 

have been receiving quite a few 
phone calls inquiring if the tribe 
will be providing heating assis- 
tance this year. On Nov. 1 , the 
program will be open and you 
can get an application to fill out 
and submit for fuel assistance. 
LIHEAP heating assistance will 
assist low-income tribal house- 
holds meet their home heating 
energy burden. The funding 
will be available until funds are 
exhausted. 

The Elder Heating Assistance 
Program still has funding 
available. These funds are to 
assist elders who have been 
determined to be ineligible for 
LIHEAP assistance. Applicants 
must be 60 years of age on or 
before the date of application. 

Applicants must meet the 
program eligibility and income 
guidelines. 

For more information, call or 
stop in and see Viola Neadow, 
Direct Services worker, at the 
Manistique Tribal Center, 341- 
6993 or (800) 347-7137. 

Viola also holds weekly sat- 
ellite office hours at the Willow 
Creek Professional Building on 
Thursdays from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. 

You can reach me by calling 
(906) 203-2471 or at dchase@ 
saulttribe.net. 


Tribe is a 



Catherine Hollowell, 
Director, Unit II 

In August, Chairman 
Payment, Director Hoffman 
and myself met with Secretary 
of Commerce Penny Pritzker 
when she visited the Upper 
Peninsula. This was part of 
President Obama’s commitment 
to have all federal agencies visit 
Indian Country. We took the 
opportunity to spell out how the 
Department of Commerce could 
better assist in meeting the 
challenges we face as a tribe. 
Chairman Payment advocated 
for better access to census data, 
Director Hoffman pressed for 
economic development resource 
support and I requested the 
Department of Commerce work 
collaboratively across multiple 
federal agencies in order to 
bring workforce training and 
employment initiatives to frui- 
tion. It was a short but informa- 
tive meeting. We also learned 
how other tribes have brought 
economic development projects 
to successful delivery by utiliz- 
ing the agency’s financial and 
technical assistance. 

Last Dec. 16, President 


major player in federal Indian policy 


Obama recognized communities 
across the nation as Climate 
Change Champions. Sault 
Tribe was one of two tribes 
to receive this recognition. In 
September, we were invited by 
the Department of Energy to 
attend the Tribal Energy Summit 
in Washington, D.C., in order 
to present our tribe’s climate 
change plans and strategies. I 
attended along with our envi- 
ronmental director, Kathleen 
Brosemer, and our strategic 
planner, Larry Jacques. We par- 
ticipated in panel discussions 
focused on energy policy, sci- 
ence and technology, economy 
and regulation, and jobs and 
workforce. Other participants 
included the Department of 
the Interior, Department of 
Agriculture, the Environmental 
Protection Agency and mem- 
bers of Congress and the White 
House Council on Native 
American Affairs. 

Additionally, we were invit- 
ed to participate in the annual 
meeting of the Indian Country 
Energy and Infrastructure 
Working Group. This gave us an 
opportunity to go on the record 
and provide input on deci- 
sion that have the potential to 
impact tribes in the Great Lakes 
region— for instance, the ulti- 
mate disposition of the Presque 
Isle Power Plant. This is not a 
decision merely between the 
states and commercial investors. 
The mines and the remaining 
paper producers have alternative 
methods of procuring electrical 
power, which leaves the tribe as 
one of the largest electrical cus- 


tomers in the Upper Peninsula. 
We should be asserting our gov- 
ernment-to-government relation- 
ship with the DOE and FERC 
to ensure our interests are taken 
into equitable consideration 
when deals are made and deci- 
sions are handed down regard- 
ing the Presque Isle plant. We 
pay some of the highest utility 
rates in the country. Our tribe’s 
electricity bill is over $3 million 
dollars annually. It will only 
increase over time and strategies 
to reduce energy consumption, 
as well as produce some of 
our own energy, deserves to be 
looked at— for the sake of eco- 
nomic sovereignty. 

Pope Francis happened 
to be in town the same time 
as the tribal summit. I was 
able to secure tickets through 
Congressman Benishek’s office 
for myself and staff to attend 
the telecast of Pope Francis’ 
address to the joint meeting of 
Congress. I admit some feelings 
of conflict regarding the pope’s 
canonization of Junipero Serra 
while on his trip to the United 
States. We raised our family in 
the shadow of the California 
missions — Santa Barbara 
Mission, La Purisima, Santa 
Inez. Beautiful places that we 
embraced and enjoyed, even 
knowing the mission system 
was the arm of subjugation, 
enforced slavery and coloniza- 
tion of the native populations 
who belonged to that land. 
Reconciling the past is not easy 
for indigenous populations. 
Never forget, but never be con- 
sumed by the past. This pope 


has been a moral advocate for 
the human rights of indigenous 
people. We are still here and we 
have an obligation to be strong 
for our future generations. 

In November, I will be trav- 
eling to Boise Forte Reservation 
in Minnesota for an EPA region- 
al tribal caucus meeting. This 
will be an important operational 
meeting as treaty rights are 
the big item on the agenda. 
Currently, EPA is engaging 
Indian tribes across the nation 
in government-to-government 
consultation regarding, “draft 
guidance on discussing treaty 
rights.” 

Some background: EPA 
Administrator McCarthy 
released a memorandum com- 
memorating the 30th anniver- 
sary of EPA’s Indian Policy on 
Dec. 1, 2014. The memorandum 
provided a clear statement on 
the need to honor and respect 
tribal treaty rights and their role 
in the context of EPA’s actions. 
EPA is developing this draft 
guidance to help implement the 
treaty rights objectives in the 
administrator’s memorandum. 

What does this draft guidance 
do? The guidance document 
will spell out how the EPA 

Corn camp set 

Corn camp at the Mary 
Murray Culture Camp takes place 
Oct. 16-17 for ages 8-14. All 
elders invited. 

Learn about corn, including the 
Anishinaabe creation story and 
how the gift of corn was given to 
the Anishinaabek. Presentation on 
drying corn and all participants 
take part in shucking corn and 


approaches decision-making and 
actions that could impact natu- 
ral resources or environmental 
conditions protected by treaty 
rights. This draft guidance does 
not create any new legal obli- 
gations for EPA, expand the 
authorities granted by EPA’s 
underlying statutes or alter or 
diminish any existing EPA trea- 
ty responsibilities. 

What this means for our tribe 
(and other 1836 Treaty tribes): 
We do not have large “reserva- 
tion” land holdings. We have 
retained treaty-protected rights 
that exist on state and federal 
public lands as well as on the 
Great Lakes waters. We have 
to stand up and make sure that 
treaty protected rights on ceded 
lands and waters get the same 
consideration as treaty rights 
on reservation land holdings. 
This is a very big deal, folks, 
and will be incredibly important 
moving forward in protecting 
the human and cultural health of 
tribal nations. 

Next month, I will do my 
best to address internal tribal 
issues. 

Please contact me anytime. 
(906) 430-5551 

chollo well @ saulttribe .net 

for Oct. 16-17 

learn how to make hominy. 

Transportation, for those who 
need it, at the Niigaanigiizhik 
Ceremonial Building on Oct. 16 
at 4:30 p.m., returning on Oct. 17 
at 4:15. 

Facilitator is elder, George 
Martin. 

To register, call Jackie Minton 
at 635-6050. 
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Walk the Munising Health Center indoor track 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


As fall turns into winter, it 
becomes more difficult, espe- 
cially for our tribal elders , to 
get outside to exercise. I would 
like to remind everyone that the 
walking track at the Munising 


Tribal Health Center is open and 
available for walking indoors 
Monday-Friday from 4:30 to 8 
p.m. The walking track is on 
the third floor of the building 
and can be accessed through the 
main door of the health center. 
The views of Lake Superior as 
you walk around the track are 
amazing. For any questions, 
contact the center at (906) 387- 
4721. 

Welcome to two new employ- 
ees at the Munising Tribal 
Health Center, Heather Nord, 
secretary, and Amanda Cook, 
data entry. Although the names 
and faces sometimes change, 
all of the staff continue to work 
together to give the best care 
and service to our members . 
Thank you all for your hard 
work and commitment. 

After many months of 


Not seeing many 
improvements 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


I ran for the board because 
I was concerned about the 
direction our tribe was headed. 
Since being elected, I haven’t 
seen many improvements, my 
personal opinion is our tribe 
has gotten worse. I don’t like 
getting phone calls or talking to 
members who are treated badly 
and it seems no matter where 
you go you hear complaints. 

It seems to me that the gov- 
ernmental division — ACFS, 
Health, Housing, Accounting, 
etc . — staff have forgot that 
they are here to provide services 
to tribal members. It makes me 
very sad and upset that tribal 
members come to their own 
tribe for help and they get treat- 
ed badly! 

This mentality has to STOP. 
We need staff who are going 
to help provide tribal members 
with services. We need division 
directors and managers held 
accountable for their actions or 
inactions and they also need to 
hold their staff accountable. At 
this time, I do not see that hap- 
pening. Years ago, staff used to 
go out of their way to provide 
services to our membership. 
Somehow, somewhere, they 
forgot the reason why they are 
here. They need to be reminded 
they are here to provide ser- 
vices for tribal members and to 
always have excellent customer 
service skills both internal and 
external. 


Our members are treat- 
ed badly by other agencies 
throughout all our communities, 
they should not feel that way 
within their own tribe. I am 
not saying all staff are treating 
members badly and that every- 
one is not doing their job, but 
a majority of departments and 
staff are making the issues real- 
ly stand out more and more to 
a small minority on the board. 
Director Chase and I will con- 
tinue to push for everyone to 
be held accountable so that all 
tribal members are treated equal 
when using programs and ser- 
vices. 

Our Kewadin Casinos are 
still in turmoil with low morale, 
poor management, poor cus- 
tomer service both internal and 
external, reduced coin in, etc. 
Three years ago, a survey was 
conducted at all five Kewadin 
Casinos, the information was 
invaluable to anyone wanting 
to fix the issues at each indi- 
vidual casino. Unfortunately, 
team members input fell on 
deaf ears. If I went back out 
and resurveyed team members 
today, three years later, it would 
be worse! I do not see the 
commitment that is needed by 
management to lead by exam- 
ple, have excellent internal and 
external customer service and 
treat all team members equal. 
Until these internal issues are 
taken care of and management 
is held accountable, we will not 
see the positive changes that are 
needed to increase revenue and 
succeed! 

Our tribal issues stem from 
interference to our everyday 
operations, whether it is govern- 
mental operations, casino, enter- 
prises, etc. It happens because 
we have certain board members 
continuing to dictate behind the 
scenes so they can protect fami- 
ly and friends. 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow, (906) 298- 
1888, dmorrow@saulttribe.net, 
P.O. Box 441, Manistique, MI 
49854 


discussion and planning, the 
shingles vaccine is now avail- 
able to our members as it has 
been added to our pharmacy 
formulary. For information on 
obtaining the shingles vaccine, 
flu or pneumonia shots, contact 
your local tribal health center 
or Community Health staff. Flu 
shot clinics are scheduled for 
all outlying areas beginning this 
month. 

Community Health Education 
recently partnered with the 
Marquette YMCA for the “Let’s 
Get Moving” campaign and plan 
on future collaborations with 
them. A current grant appli- 
cation, if approved, has funds 
included for potential contracts 
for services at the YMCA for 
our members in Marquette. 

Our tribal members also have 
access to recreation at the PEIF 
Recreation Center at NMU. You 
must show your tribal card and 
sign in at the information desk 
to participate. 

While attending elder meet- 
ings last month in Munising 
and Marquette, many concerns 
and questions continue to be 
brought up regarding the 340b 
program and the constraint it 
has put on our at risk elders in 
the seven-county service area. 
Due to extenuating health issues, 
physical disabilities and finan- 
cial stressors, some are not able 
to comply with the 340b pre- 
scription requirements , which is 


causing them great concern. The 
elders seem to be getting con- 
flicting information regarding 
how many times they have to be 
seen, etc. The Health Division 
is working hard to find solu- 
tions and assistance for the most 
extreme cases involving our 
elders so they may continue to 
receive the care that they need. 

At the board meeting in 
Munising, a continuing funding 
budget resolution was approved 
for fiscal year 2016. It states: 
The board of directors and 
tribal staff have not completed 
the process of reviewing bud- 
gets for their respective budget 
year 2016; and with the fiscal 
year of September to August 
and October to September, for 
budget year 2016 is still under 
review and will not be complet- 
ed until after the fiscal year start 
dates of September and October; 
and the board of directors wants 
to ensure that services are 
not left unfunded for a period 
between the expiration of the 
fiscal year 2015 budgets and 
approval of the fiscal year 2016 
budgets. 

The purpose of this res- 
olution should be to provide 
adequate time for the board and 
staff to work through the details 
and to identify any issues that 
may arise. The fact that we are 
given the budgets as a whole 
package at the last minute and 
are expected to approve them 


proves to be very difficult. It has 
been shown by previous years 
that this process does not work 
and unknown issues and sur- 
prises appear later in the budget 
cycle requiring budget modifi- 
cations. Some members of the 
board have requested the time to 
go through the budgets line by 
line in an attempt to avoid some 
of these issues. Many times we 
find out about budget shortfalls 
and mistakes after the fact and 
are forced to make decisions on 
the fly. This is not an efficient 
way to operate and I am hopeful 
that we will be afforded the nec- 
essary time. 

A Prescription and Over-The- 
Counter Drug Drop Off (POD) 
is located at the Alger County 
Sheriff Department office. Items 
accepted are prescription drugs, 
over-the-counter medicines, pet 
medicines, supplements and 
vitamins, medicated ointments 
or lotions and liquid medication 
or drops. 

Thank you to the members 
who attended the board of direc- 
tor’s meeting in Munising on 
Sept. 22. It is encouraging to see 
our members support our tribal 
community and to be involved 
in what is going on. 

Miigwech. 

Sincerely, 

Rita Glyptis 
Unit V Director 
(906) 202-3224, rglyptis@ 
saulttribe.net 
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Sault Tribe awarded $300,000 education grant 


By Rick Smith 

Sault Tribe is among eight 
American Indian tribes to receive 
a collective $2.5 million in edu- 
cation grants awarded through 
the U.S. Department of the 
Interior and the U.S. Department 
of Education. The Sault Tribe 
grant is for $300,000 from the 
U.S. Department of the Interior’s 
Bureau of Indian Education 
Tribal Education Department. 

The awards were announced at 
the White House Tribal Nations 
Conference in Washington, D.C., 
on Nov. 5. 

According to the lead author 
of the grant application, planning 


specialist Nicole Causley, the 
original amount of the request 
was for $350,000 and modifi- 
cations will be made to projects 
covered by the grant to make the 
most of the awarded funding. 
Sault Tribe Early Childhood 
Programs Manager Anne Suggitt 
assisted Causley in developing 
the grant application. Suggitt was 
quick to turn the spotlight on 
Causley, “Nichole did 99 percent 
of the work on this project,” she 
said. “I really feel it’s important 
to make that fact known. I will 
do whatever is needed to support 
Nichole.” 

For her part, Causley 



MIIGWECH — The Anishnaabek Community and Family Services (ACFS) 
staff expresses their thanks for the countless hours that Bonnie Miller 
and her mother, Pauline Kraxner, have spent knitting and sewing mit- 
tens for the children and families in need. Their efforts are not only 
greatly appreciated by the ACFS staff but by the children and families 
they help. This year marks the third year the duo have graciously 
donated their knitting and sewing creations to ACFS. Miller knits the 
mittens and her 89-year-old mother sews them together. Mother and 
daughter then gather their assortment of mittens and deliver them 
to the Sault from their homes in Bay City and Birch Run, respectively. 
Kraxner said in her leisure time she likes to give back some of what 
she has received from her tribe. 


www.saulttribe.com 
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expressed special gratitude to the 
help of teams serving in account- 
ing, budgets, executive offices, 
communications, personnel and 
governmental relations as well 
as singling out a trainer for her 
mentorship. Causley noted, “Her 
lessons on grants and grant man- 
agement over the last six years 
have finally paid off!” 

The grant calls for hiring a 
tribal education director, con- 
ducting a feasibility study for a 
tribal education center to provide 
a comprehensive facility for all 
of the tribe’s education programs 
and increasing capacity and sup- 
port for reservation education of 
children from newborn to 4 years 
old. 

An education director will 
bring increased control, capacity 
and leadership in Indian educa- 
tion activities; higher high school 
participation and graduation rates 
among Indian students on and off 
reservations and increased part- 
nerships with public schools and 
other education entities. 

A tribal education center 
development plan would include 
spaces for the full array of tribal 
education programs currently 
scattered around in separate 
buildings. The center would 
feature resource and multi-use 
rooms, administrative and student 
worker offices. 

An increase in capacity and 
support for the very young, 
from newborn to 4 years old, is 
expected to increase enrollment 
in tribal childcare services by 
providing tuition to offset costs. 

“Our success in securing this 
grant was a team effort between 



Photo by Rick Smith 

From left, planning specialist and lead author on the grant application, 
Nicole Causley, was helped by Early Childhood Education Programs 
Manager Anne Suggitt. The duo expressed gratitude for many others 
who contributed in some fashion to successfully acquiring the grant. 

our early childhood education nationally.” 


programs, and our planning and 
grants management team,” said 
tribal board Chairperson Aaron 
Payment, who is finishing up a 
master’s in education adminis- 
tration and a doctorate in educa- 
tional leadership. 

Payment added, “This is fur- 
ther highlighted by the national 
level attention the Sault Tribe 
has created to address improve- 
ments for tribal schools and 
the 92 percent of our youth 
who attend public schools. 

The convergence of this award 
announcement and my appoint- 
ment by President Obama to the 
National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education, will allow the 
tribe to build internal capacity 
and model progressive change 
for improving Indian education 


Said William Mendoza, direc- 
tor of the White House Initiative 
on American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education, “Through 
these partnerships, we will be 
putting tribes in the driver’s seat 
by designing culturally respon- 
sive programs to help Native 
children reach their education 
potential. These efforts will help 
reduce the achievement gap and 
make our Indian students more 
college and career-ready.” 

Other tribes receiving grants 
are the Chickasaw Nation of 
Oklahoma, Nez Perce Tribe of 
Idaho, Coeur D’Alene Tribe of 
Idaho, Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of Montana, 
Leech Lake Band of Chippewa 
of Minnesota and the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw. 


Chippewa Ottowa Resource Authority closes 
northern Lake Mich, to commerical fishing 


The Chippewa Ottawa 
Resource Authority (CORA) 
issued an emergency order 
closing all of northern Lake 
Michigan to tribal commercial 
fishing, according to an Oct. 22 
news release. The closed area 
stretches from the Mackinac 
Bridge west to the Garden 
Peninsula and then back east to 
Charlevoix, including the Beaver 
Islands. 

The order prohibits nearly a 
dozen fishing operations from 
finishing out the 2015 commer- 
cial fishing season, according to 
the release. 

In 2015, the fishermen in the 
now closed area were allowed 
to catch up to 350,243 pounds 
of lake trout. Normally, the 
operations are allowed to catch 
453,000 pounds of lake trout 
but that number was reduced 
because in 2014 and 2013 the 
fishermen exceeded that number. 
This results in a penalty that 
reduces the next year’s catch, 
according to the release. 

CORA is the commercial fish- 
eries’ regulatory body for five 
Michigan tribes . CORA actively 


monitors the fishermen’s catch 
on a bi-monthly basis. Recently, 
CORA’s data indicated that the 
fishermen were approaching 
their allowable catch of 350,243 
pounds of lake trout. CORA’s 
management body held an emer- 
gency meeting Oct. 21 and took 
the “extraordinary step” of clos- 
ing the fishery, said the release. 

The tribal commercial fishery 
has not had to be closed due to 
fishing pressure since 1984 in 
the early days of Michigan’s 
treaty rights litigation, according 
to the release. 

The reason that fishermen 
have exceeded their allowable 
catch is up for debate, according 
to the release. The U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s lake trout 
stocking program in these waters 
has found recent success, result- 
ing in a significant increase in 
lake trout numbers . While seem- 
ingly a good thing, this has had 
an unexpected downside for the 
tribal commercial fishery, said 
the release. 

The USFWS’s stocking 
porgram is being conducted in 
such a way that the lake trout 


are mingling with the fisher- 
men’s primary target, whitefish. 
Throughout the fishing season, 
and into the all-important fall 
whitefish run, fishermen are 
finding it nearly impossible to 
target whitefish without also 
catching significant numbers 
of lake trout, according to the 
release. The result is that in 
order to fulfill their whitefish 
orders for local markets, and 
markets abroad, tribal fishers 
end up harvesting too many lake 
trout that they otherwise do not 
want to catch. As a result of the 
unexpected lake trout catch, the 
fishery is now closed. 

CORA and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and to a lesser 
extent the Michigan Department 
of Natural Resources, have 
recently been discussing the 
negative impact of the lake trout 
stocking program on CORA’s 
ability to harvest whitefish. 
Opinions vary on what the 
best course of action should be 
but this closure has convinced 
CORA that the issue needs to be 
addressed immediately, said the 
release. 
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2015 White House Tribal Nations 
Conference highlights 


By Rick Smith 

The seventh annual White 
House Tribal Nations Conference 
took place on Nov. 4-5, at the 
Ronald Reagan Building and 
International Trade Center amphi- 
theater in Washington, D.C. The 
conference provides leaders from 
the 567 federally recognized tribes 
the opportunity to interact directly 
with high-level federal govern- 
ment officials and members of the 
White House Council on Native 
American Affairs. Each tribe was 
invited to send one representative 
to the conference. Reports indicate 
about 1 60 Indian Country leaders 
participated in the conference 
along with others. 

The first day of the conference 
was largely for registration and 
briefings. To start the second 
day, senior advisor to President 
Obama, Valerie Jarrett, welcomed 
attendees and reflected on prog- 
ress of the Obama administration 
in working for Indian Country 
and highlighted programs and ini- 
tiatives. She mentioned the shoe 
company Adidas is volunteering 
to pay for high schools to change 
mascots based on American 
Indians. 

Assistant Secretary for Indian 
Affairs Kevin Washburn also wel- 
comed attendees and introduced 
Secretary of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior Sally Jewell as 
a strong advocate for Indian 
Country. 

Jewell thanked attendees for 
coming and commended individ- 
uals and teams in support of the 
White House and Department 
of Interior work with Indian 



Sault Tribe board chair, Aaron 
Payment, with Interior Secretary 
Sally Jewell at the 2015 tribal 
nations conference. 

Country. She said the focus of the 
conference is on Native youth, 

“We need your help,” she said to 
a group of Gen-I youngsters in 
attendance. “You are the future of 
Indian Country.” She also spoke 
on a number of issues from cli- 
mate change to trust reform to 
the federal budget. Remarking on 
cabinet officials who have “fanned 
out” through Indian Country in 
the last 10 months, she noted 
Commerce Secretary Pritzker’s 
recent visit to the eastern Upper 
Peninsula. Jewell explained that 
in the waning days of the Obama 
administration, with only 440 days 
left, the administration is working 
on keeping gains intact once the 
administration ends. 

Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians Board of Directors 
Chairman Aaron Payment spoke 
briefly about the tribe before 
introducing himself. He also spoke 
on Obama administration accom- 


Chairperson's benefit 
raffle for tribal kids 
Christmas parties 


Enter the chairperson’s 
Christmas raffle for a chance to 
win a $500 shopping spree! 

• First prize: $500 cash. 

• Second prize: $300 cash. 

• Third prize: $200 cash. 

All proceeds benefit the Sault 
Tribe childrens’ Christmas par- 
ties. 

Tickets available at all 
Kewadin gift shops and Hessel’s 
bar or by calling the chairperson’s 
office at (906) 635-6050. Please 
bring tickets to the draw barrel in 


the gift shop. 

The drawing will take place 
6 p.m., Monday, Dec. 21, 2015, 
at the Kewadin art gallery in the 
Sault. Tickets cost $5 each. 

This raffle is authorized by 
the Tribal Gaming Commission. 
Contestants do not need to be 
present to win. 

Contestants must fill out entire 
ticket. Winner is responsible for 
all applicable taxes associated 
with prizes. 

(STR-038-15) 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians employment opportunities 

(866) 635-7032 or stemployment@saulttribe.net 

www.saulttribe.com 


Sault Ste. Marie and 
Kincheloe 

Diabetes program manager 
- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Staff pharmacist - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Project coordinator - full time/ 
regular - open until filled 

Economic Development direc- 
tor - full time/regular - open 
until filled 

Nurse practitioner/physician 
assistant - on call - open until 


filled 

Child care instructor - full 
time/regular - 11/25/15 

Hessel, St. Ignace, Escanaba, 
Manistique, Munising and 
Newberry 

Community Health nurse (St 
Ignace) part time/regular - open 
until filled 

Chief solo dentist (Manistique) 
- full time/regular - open until 
filled 

Dietician (St. Ignace) - full 
time/regular - open until filled 


plishments, Indian Country issues, 
hopes for the future and expressed 
appreciation for the service of 
Secretary Jewell and the rest of 
the Obama administration. Further, 
he urged Indian Country participa- 
tion in the coming U.S. election. 

Ambassador and U.S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations 
Human Rights Council, Keith 
Harper, introduced Deputy 
Secretary of the U.S. Department 
of State Heather Higginbottom 
who spoke mainly on issues of cli- 
mate change. 

A Gen-I youth delegate and 
citizen of the Pawnee Nation of 
Oklahoma, Rory Taylor, spoke on 
Indian Country education issues. 

Attendees saw a screening of 
an MTV video telling the story of 
the Gen-I Native Youth Challenge 
and the Generation Indigenous 
Program. Afterwards, attendees 
broke into groups for town hall 
styled group sessions and, later, 
three “arm chair” sessions with 
various cabinet officials discussing 
various topics. 

President Obama spoke with 
American Indian young people 
before and after he delivered 
remarks to conference attendees. 

He recapped his administrations 
advancements in helping Indian 
Country and pointed out areas 
where more needs to be done. 

He also pointed out he has 
visited Indian Country more than 
any other sitting president. Obama 
commented on challenges faced 
by young Indians and the develop- 
ment of Generation Indigenous. 

Visit whitehouse.gov for more 
details and to view videos. 


Kids Christmas Parties 

UNIT I: 

UNIT III: 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

ST. IGNACE 

Big Bear Arena (Ages 0-12) 

Kewadin Shores Casino Event 

Dec. 19, 11 a.m.-2p.m. 

Center 

Contact - Jill Lawson 

Dec. 6, 1-4 p.m. 

253-1321 

Santa will be there along with 


food and games. 

KINROSS 

Contact - Keith or Bridgett 

Community Kinross Recreation 

Keith Massaway, 643-6981 

Center (Sponsored by Sault 

Bridgett Sorenson, 643-6981 

Tribe and Rec Center) 


Dec. 5, 1 p.m. 

UNIT IV: 

Contact - DeeDee Frasure 

MANISTIQUE 

495-5350 

Manistique Tribal Community 


Center 

UNIT II: 

Dec. 12, 12-3 p.m. 

DETOUR 

Contact - Viola Neadow 

DeTour Township Hall 

341-8469, ext. 29516 

(Ages 0-12) 


Dec. 12, 10-1 p.m. 

ESCANABA 

Contact - Lisa Burnside 

Willow Creek Professional 

484-2298 

Building 


Dec. 13, 12-3 p.m. 

HESSEL 

Contact - Viola Neadow 

Hessel Tribal Center 

341-8469, ext. 29516 

(Ages 0-12) 


Dec. 12, 10-1 p.m. 

UNIT V: 

Contact - Lisa Burnside 

MARQUETTE 

484-2298 

NMU University Center, Peter 


White room (Ages 0-14) 

NEWBERRY 

Dec. 19, 1-3 p.m. 

Community Action building 

Contact - Joe Gray 

Dec. 10, 4:30-6:30 p.m. 

(866) 279-8323 

Contact - Lois Bryant 


293-8181 

MUNISING 


Munising Tribal Center, 

NAUBINWAY/ENGADINE 

Community Room (Ages 0-14) 

(VFW) Veteran’s Hall- 

Dec. 12, l-3pm 

Engadine (Ages 0-grade 5) 

Call the Munising Tribal Center 

Dec. 13, 2-4 p.m. 

to sign up your children. 

Contact - Marilyn MacArthur 

387-4721 

477-6604 
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Save the Date! 


For Elders 60 and over 

Please mark your calendars for the upcoming 2015 
Elder Holiday Meals! 


Units 1, II and III- 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Ignace 

and Hessel 

Tuesday, Dec. 8, doors open at 

11 a.m., meal at noon 

Dream Makers Theater 

Please RSVP to Elder Services, 
635-4971 or (888) 711-7356 

Unit II - Newberry 

Friday, Dec. 18, open at 12 p.m., 
eat at 1 p.m. 

American Legion, Newberry 

Unit II - Naubinway 

Date and Location: TBA* 

Unit IV - Manistique 

Unit V - Marquette 

Thursday, Dec. 3, 6 p.m. 

Thursday, Nov. 12, 6 p.m. 

Manistique Tribal Center 

Holiday Inn 

Unit IV - Escanaba 

Unit V - Munising 

Thursday, Dec. 10, 6 p.m. 

Monday, Dec. 14, 6 p.m. 

Chip-In Casino 

Munising Tribal Center 

Please RSVP to Viola Neadow, 

Please RSVP to Kim Swanberg, 

341-8469 

387-4795 


'As of 11-12-15 
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Sault Tribe Law Enforcement receives two 


large public safety grants from the 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
was recently awarded two grants 
from the Department of Justice; 
the 2015 Community Oriented 
Policing Services (COPS) 

Tribal Resource Grant through 
the Department of Justice 
Coordinated Tribal Assistance 
Solicitation Program for 
$501,913 and the 2015 SMART 
Office, Adam Walsh Act, 
Implementation/Continuation 
Grant for $144,066. 

According to Office Manager 
Lona Stewart, the COPS grant 
will be used to purchase new 
patrol vehicles, computers, 
uniforms and equipment for 
officers, pay for required train- 
ing for all officers , first aid kit 
supplies, including AEDs and 
AED batteries , communications 
systems such as mobile data ter- 
minals, a new reporting system, 
and video conferencing technol- 
ogy upgrades, among others. 

Sault Tribe Law Enforcement 
Chief Bob Marchand, said, 
'These grants are instrumental 
in keeping us on pace with other 
police departments in the state 
of Michigan. The supplies, train- 
ing, equipment and vehicles the 
grant provides are vital items 
that we now don’t have to go to 


the board and ask for. To have 
these dollars come in so we can 
do those things is big.” 

Marchand said that generally 
the COPS grant is for public 
safety and community policing, 
but the tribe’s police department 
is unique because officers also 
do conservation enforcement. 
“We outlined our conservation 
efforts in some of our past 
grants and were successful in 
getting conservation boats and 
trucks. Not only did we enhance 
public safety, but also our con- 
servation is now benefiting,” he 
said. 

A second 28-foot conserva- 
tion boat was recently purchased 
with funds left over from the 
2011 COPS grant and will be 
stationed in St. Ignace to be used 
in the straights area in northern 
lakes Huron and Michigan. 

Stewart said, “When we are 
buying new vehicles and have 
old ones with high mileage, with 
Department of Justice approval, 
we use them as trade in vehi- 
cles to get a better price on the 
new ones. With the 2011 COPS 
grant, the department was able 
to replace almost their entire 
fleet of patrol vehicles. Under 
the new three-year grant we will 
be replacing four patrol cars, 


four patrol SUVs and a conser- 
vation truck.” 

Acting Associate Attorney 
General Stuart F. Delery, said, 
“For the past five years, the 
CTAS program has helped tribes 
develop their own comprehen- 
sive approaches to making their 
communities safer and healthier. 
CTAS grants have funded hun- 
dreds of programs to better serve 
crime victims, promote com- 
munity policing and strengthen 
justice systems. This year’s 
awards also support efforts to 
reduce domestic and dating vio- 
lence and promote wellness and 
healing for tribal youth, among 
many other programs .” 

The second grant the depart- 
ment received recently, the 2015 
Adam Walsh Implementation 
Support grant, was awarded 
for over $145,000 and pro- 
vides funding for salary for 
the Sex Offender Registration 
and Notification Act (SORNA) 
Project Coordinator, officers 
supplies to include postage for 
mailing community notifications 
and sex offender communica- 
tions, licensing for the shared 
database between law enforce- 
ment, tribal court, and the pros- 
ecutors office, travel for training 
and sex offender management 


symposiums, and others. 

SORNA Project Assistant 
Latisha Willette said that most 
of the funds from the Adam 
Walsh grant go to support her 
position with the tribe to keep 
track of sex offenders who 
work for the tribe, reside in 
Demwating Development in 
Kincheloe, or in some of the 
tribe’s conveyed homes, and 
any convictions in tribal court. 
“We have a total of 19 registered 
offenders who work for the casi- 
no, reside on tribal property, or 
who have been convicted in trib- 
al court,” she said. “We are very 
lucky that they are compliant; 
most of them are on the state 
site and have been registered for 
a long time.” 

Willette said she just handled 
her first sex offender conviction 
through tribal court, which is a 
completely different process for 
those offenders who are used to 
registering with the state. “This 
gentleman is going to be report- 
ing to us for the rest of his life. 
He also has to report to the city 
or county depending on where 
he lives. The state is letting 
more local jurisdictions handle 
SORNA registrations because 
it relieves some of the burden 
from them so the Michigan State 


U.S. DOJ 

Police SOR Unit can track down 
those who are non-compliant,” 
she said. Sex offenders convict- 
ed in tribal court now have to 
register with both the state and 
tribal court. 

In other news , the depart- 
ment (located on the tribe’s 
reservation next to the Midjim 
Convenience Store and gas sta- 
tion) will be undergoing some 
physical changes this spring. 

The Department of Justice 2014 
Office of Justice Programs/ 
Bureau of Justice Assistance 
through the Coordinated Tribal 
Assistance Solicitation awarded 
$991,394 in funding to expand 
existing law enforcement and 
tribal court areas by adding 
secure holding cells, a secure 
vehicle sally port and connect- 
ing hallway to allow for the safe 
holding and transport of inmates 
to their court appearances. 
Funding will also be used to 
purchase security equipment to 
monitor the holding area. 

Marchand said the depart- 
ment’s goal is to enforce public 
safety law throughout Indian 
country and the tribe’s reserva- 
tion lands and these grants are 
a primary reason why they are 
so successful at being able to 
do so. 


DOJ sues social services agency for alleged 
discrimination on Pine Ridge Reservation 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - The 
U.S. Department of Justice 
recently filed a lawsuit against 
the South Dakota Department 
of Social Services (DSS) 
alleging that at its Pine Ridge 
Reservation office, the state 
agency repeatedly discriminated 
against American Indian job 
applicants because of their race, 
in violation of Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The lawsuit, filed in the U.S. 
District Court for the District 
of South Dakota, alleges that in 
failing to select well-qualified 
American Indian applicants 
for several positions in DSS’s 
Pine Ridge Reservation office, 
the state agency engaged in a 
pattern or practice of discrimi- 
nation and violated Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
a federal statute that prohibits 
employment discrimination on 
the basis of sex, race, color, 
national origin and religion. 


“Federal law provides all 
Americans with equal oppor- 
tunity to compete for jobs on 
a level playing field free from 
racial discrimination,” said 
Principal Deputy Assistant 
Attorney General Vanita 
Gupta, head of the Civil Rights 
Division. “When employers 
discriminate against qualified 
job applicants because of what 
they look like or where they 
come from, they violate both the 
values that shape our nation and 
the laws that govern it.” 

According to the complaint, 
in October of 2010, Cedric 
Goodman, an American Indian 
with supervisory experience as a 
social worker, as well as several 
other well-qualified Indians, 
applied for an employment spe- 
cialist position at DSS’s Pine 
Ridge office. The complaint 
alleges that after interviewing 
Goodman and the other Indian 
candidates who met the employ- 


er’s objective job qualifications, 
DSS removed the vacancy and 
hired no one. The next day, 
however, DSS reopened the 
position and ultimately selected 
a white applicant with inferior 
qualifications and no similar 
work experience. The complaint 
alleges that DSS discriminated 
against Goodman and other sim- 
ilarly-situated American Indian 
applicants based on their race. 

In addition, the complaint 
alleges that denying Goodman’s 
application was part of a pattern 
or practice of race discrimina- 
tion by DSS, where the agency 
repeatedly removed job postings 
and used subjective, arbitrary 
hiring practices to reject quali- 
fied American Indian applicants 
for specialist positions. 

Over a two-year period 
beginning in 2010, DSS post- 
ed 18 specialist vacancies for 
its Pine Ridge Reservation 
office. Even though the agency 


received nearly 40 percent of 
its applications from American 
Indians, DSS hired 11 whites 
and only one American Indian, 
while removing six other open- 
ings entirely. 

The lawsuit seeks declaratory 
and injunctive relief requiring 
DSS to implement employment 
policies, including fair appli- 
cant screening and interviewing 
practices that prevent racial 
discrimination in hiring. The 
United States will also seek to 
obtain “make whole” relief, 
including monetary damages, 
for Goodman and other similar- 
ly situated individuals. 

“The facts obtained during 
the investigation by the EEOC 
are disheartening,” said Julianne 
Bowman, Chicago District 
director. “We are pleased that 
the Department of Justice is 
filing a lawsuit to resolve the 
injustices uncovered.” 

Goodman originally filed a 


charge of race discrimination 
with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC). The EEOC’s 
Minneapolis Area office, in the 
Chicago District, investigated 
the matter and found reason- 
able cause to believe that DSS 
discriminated against Goodman 
and a class of American Indian 
applicants. After unsuccess- 
ful conciliation, the EEOC 
referred the matter to the Justice 
Department. 

The Justice Department’s 
Civil Rights Division brought 
this lawsuit as part of a joint 
effort to enhance collaboration 
between the Justice Department 
and the EEOC in the vigor- 
ous enforcement of Title VII. 
Additional information about 
the division, including a copy 
of the complaint, can be found 
online on its website at www. 
justice.gov. 
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Tribes may opt out of Secretarial elections 


By Rick Smith 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
(DOI) Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) Assistant Secretary Kevin 
Washburn recently announced 
the DOI “finalized updates” on 
BIA procedures for Secretarial 
elections conducted on behalf of 
American Indian tribes. 

Essentially, after years of con- 
sultation with tribal officials and 
members, the new rule provides 
an avenue for individual tribes 
to end DOI involvement in their 
governance. 

According to the BIA, 
Secretarial elections are feder- 
al elections conducted by the 
Secretary of the Interior for fed- 
erally recognized tribes in situa- 
tions stipulated in federal or tribal 
statutes. 

Among other details, the new 
rule explain the mechanism tribes 
may use to eliminate the need for 
Secretarial elections for future 
amendments to governing docu- 
ments adopted under federal stat- 
ute. Further, the DOI encourages 
tribes to remove the requirement 
for Secretarial elections in the 
interest of tribal sovereignty and 
self-determination . 

The new rule went into effect 
on Nov. 18, 2015. 

According to the Federal 
Register, tribes must conduct a 
Secretarial election to remove 
the requirement for Secretarial 
elections from tribal governing 
documents. 

The rule indicates tribes 
reorganized under the Indian 
Reorganization Act (IRA) may 


amend governing documents to 
remove the need for Secretarial 
approval of future amendments. 

The DOI encourages ending its 
involvement to “remove vestiges 
of a more paternalistic approach 
toward tribes. 

Once the requirement for 
Secretarial approval is removed 
through a Secretarial election, 
Secretarial approval of future 
amendments is not required, 
meaning there will be no future 
Secretarial elections conducted 
for the tribe, and future elections 
will be purely tribal elections, 
governed and run by the tribe 
rather than BIA. 

Additionally, without a require- 
ment for Secretarial approval, 
tribal constitutions will no longer 
be governed by the other election 
related requirements of the IRA, 
such as the minimum number of 
tribal voters to make an election 
effective. Such matters will be 
governed by tribal policy deci- 
sions rather than federal ones.” 

The rule also sets procedures 
for Secretarial elections, includ- 
ing requirements for members of 
tribes to petition for such elec- 
tions. It specifically lists what 
must be included in election 
requests from individual members 
of tribes or tribal governments, 
establishes the BIA will defer to 
tribal interpretation of their own 
documents, clarifies any member 
of a tribe aged 1 8 or older and 
otherwise eligible may vote and 
stipulates the BIA covers costs 
of Secretarial elections either 
through contracts or compact 


funding. 

In addition, the rule lays out 
steps for Secretarial elections 
in getting technical assistance, 
establishing an election board, 
providing notices, registration, 
compiling voters lists and chal- 
lenging such lists, counting bal- 
lots, certifying election results 
and challenging results. 

Washburn indicated the new 
rule also protects the rights of 
tribe members who live away 
from their communities to vote 


By Rick Smith 

The announcement was so low 
key it almost went without notice. 
Using the seventh annual White 
House Tribal Nations Conference 
as a platform on Nov. 5, the 
Adidas sport apparel corporation, 
announced its new voluntary 
initiative to help any U.S. high 
school to change potentially 
harmful logos or mascots based 
on American Indian imagery or 
symbolism. The announcement 
came in a mention of gratitude for 
the initiative to attending Adidas 
executives by White House 
Senior Advisor Valerie Jarrett. 

According to Adidas, the offer 
includes free design resources and 
financial support to help cover 
costs associated with replacing 
mascots, nicknames, imagery or 


in Secretarial elections through 
balloting by mail. “The United 
States has a moral obligation to 
preserve connections between 
Indian people and their tribes 
that it once sought to destroy,” 
Washburn noted in an announce- 
ment. “For the future of Native 
nations and the health of Indian 
Country, American Indians in 
urban areas must work harder to 
maintain connections with their 
tribes. One important aspect of 
that relationship is participation 


symbolism based on American 
Indians. Further, the company 
indicated intent to be a founding 
member of a coalition to address 
the use of American Indians as 
mascots in sports. 

“Today we are harnessing the 
influence of sports in our culture 
to lead change for our communi- 
ties,” said Eric Liedtke, an Adidas 
Group executive board member, 
in a release. “Adidas is proud 
to provide a pathway for high 
schools and communities who 
want to create new identities.” 
Adidas is a global corporation 
based in Germany. 

Added Mark King, president 
of Adidas Group North America 
based in Portland, Ore., “High 
school social identities are central 
to the lives of young athletes, so 


in the civic and political life of 
their tribal governments. For that 
reason, our Secretarial election 
amendments seek to prevent 
tribal members living in urban 
areas from being inadvertently 
disenfranchised in Secretarial 
elections.” 

According to the DOI, the 
rule has been in development for 
many years and in consultation 
with tribal leaders and an extend- 
ed public comment period that 
ended last January. 


it’s important to create a climate 
that feels open to everyone who 
wants to compete. But the issue is 
much bigger. These social identi- 
ties affect the whole student body 
and, really, entire communities. 

In many cities across our nation, 
the high school and its sports 
teams take center stage in the 
community and the mascot and 
team names become an everyday 
rallying cry.” 

According to the release, about 
2,000 high schools out of 27,000 
across the country have mascots 
or use images that displease many 
American Indian communities. 

Adidas noted that high schools 
interested in changing mascots 
should email mascotchange@ 
adidas.com. 


Adidas volunteers to help high 
schools change Indian mascots 

SPORTS WEAR COMPANY HELPS IN DESIGN AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



PROGRESSIVE BLOWOUT 

KEWADIN ST. IGNACE 
Earn entries Nov. 10 -Dec. 9 
Were giving away $1 5.000 CASH/ 

30 th ANNIVERSARY 

KEWADIN SAULT STE. MARIE 

Earn entries Nov. 10-Dec* 5 
We're giving away $40,000 in CASH/ 

HOLIDAY CANATHONS 

KEWADIN MANISTIQUE, HESSEL 
AND CHRISTMAS 
Turn in 3 non-perishable canned goods 
to Northern Rewards and 
Receive $5 in Kewadin Credits! 
Dates may vary. Please see Northern Rewards 
for all the details. 

BUCK STOPS HERE 

KEWADIN MANISTIQUE 

November 15-21 
Were giving away over $11,000 in 
credits and prizes! 

TOURNAMENTS 

$15,000 Cash/Credits 
Spin to Win 

Kewadin Sault Ste, Marie 

Jan. 29-31, 2016 


BEGINNING JANUARY 20l6 
Weekly Craps , Roulette & 
Blackjack Tournaments 


w p qt CO nAY Saturday, November 21 

I 1 Show Starts at 8p.m. 


Shama's Twin 


Saturday, December 19 

Show Starts at 8p.m. 

- 

Sunday, December 20 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 


Ticket Price 


SAULT STE. MARIE 

DREAMMAKERS 

THEATER 
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Sunday, November 22 

Show Starts at 4p.m. 
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THURSDAY IS SENIOR DAY 

ALL SITES 

Seniors (50 & older) will receive 
$5 in Kewadin Credits! 

(after earning at least JO base points) 

An Additional $5 in 
Kewadin Credits may be earned 
at every other Kewadin location! 

(after earning J 0 base points tit that facility) 

Complimentary Danish /muffins & coffee, 
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Listening sessions 
school experiences 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of 
Education recently released a 
first of its kind, 52-page report 
on listening sessions conducted 
during 2014-15 with American 
Indian students, teachers and 
associates at nine sites across 
the country to gather first-hand 
testimony on their experiences 
in schools. The Department of 
Education Office for Civil Rights 
and the White House Initiative 
on American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education conducted 
the sessions with a total of over 
1,000 people in Franklin, Wise., 
Anchorage, Alaska, La Crosse, 
Wise., Troy, N.Y., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Oklahoma City, Okla., 

East Lansing, Mich., Tulsa, Okla., 
and Seatlle, Wash. 

According to the report, the 
sessions collected information 
about a variety of challenges 
regarding school atmosphere, 
including social climate, bully- 
ing, student discipline, American 
Indian imagery and symbolism 
and implications of all of these 
issues. 

Students and others participat- 
ing in the sessions were asked for 
honesty in sharing their stories. 
The report notes the moderator 
of the sessions in Alaska advises 
participants, “You just have to be 
you, and you just have to be real. 
The only way to change things is 


to hear from real people.” 

Executive Director William 
Mendoza of the White House ini- 
tiative summarized findings in a 
letter included in the report, “We 
met with students, teachers and 
their advocates across the nation 
to hear their stories and experi- 
ences firsthand. Through their 
tears, hurt and anger, participants 
voiced their concerns regarding 
the conditions they experience in 
schools and institutions of higher 
education. They shared that, for 
a variety of reasons, school envi- 
ronment improvement efforts are 
not reaching Native American 
youth.” 

He noted many issues remain 
unaddressed, including harm 
caused by sports mascots and 
logos fashioned after antiquated 
stereotypes of American Indians. 
Additionally, participants indicat- 
ed that when attempts are made to 
address concerns or seek recourse 
for harm, they frequently get dis- 
missive or hostile responses. 

“Native youth, parents and 
advocates say they are alone 
in their efforts to address these 
issues and that circumstances 
are often unbearable,” Mendoza 
added. “They asserted that the 
failure to address these concerns 
limits our Native youth oppor- 
tunities and life outcomes. This, 
they say, ultimately is detrimen- 
tal to their tribes, states and our 


Mandoka added to 
Michigan Pipeline 
Safety Advisory Board 


“Michigan’s tribal 
governments play a vital 
role in the preservation 
of our state’s world- 
class resources.” 

— Michigan Governor 
Rick Snyder 

LANSING, Mich. —Homer 
A. Mandoka, chairperson of the 
Nottawaseppi Huron Band of 
the Potawatomi, was added to 
the Michigan Pipeline Safety 
Advisory Board on Nov. 5, 
according to a press release. 

Executive Order 2015-14 
rescinds and reissues Executive 
Order 2015-12, which original- 
ly created the Pipeline Safety 
Advisory Board in September. 

The update accounts for the addi- 
tion of a board member represent- 
ing an elected official of a tribal 
government located in Michigan 
that is eligible to receive services 
from the U.S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

“Michigan’s tribal govern- 
ments play a vital role in the 
preservation of our state’s world- 
class resources,” Snyder said 
in the release. “I am confident 
Chairman Mandoka’s passion 
and work ethic will be an asset 
to the board and I thank him for 
his willingness to help ensure our 
lakes, streams and rivers are pro- 
tected for years to come.” 


Mandoka is chairman of the 
Nottawaseppi Huron Band of 
the Potawatomi and president of 
the United Tribes of Michigan. 

He was recognized as the 2013 
“Tribal Leader of the Year” by the 
Native American Finance Officers 
Association and served with the 
Bronson Police Department. 
Mandoka is FEMA certified in 
emergency management and is 
passionate about safe petroleum 
transportation. The Nottawaseppi 
Huron Band of the Potawatomi ’s 
ancestral homelands include the 
Kalamazoo River basin where the 
tribe was an integral part of the 
Kalamazoo River cleanup follow- 
ing the 2010 BP oil spill. 

The board’s previously 
appointed members include 
industry, environmental and con- 
servation representatives, cabinet 
members and members of the 
public. They will continue serving 
until their terms expire on Dec. 

31, 2018. Their appointments are 
not subject to the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, according to 
the release. 

The now 16-member Pipeline 
Safety Advisory Board is charged 
with advising state agencies on 
matters related to pipeline rout- 
ing, construction, operation and 
maintenance. Its creation was one 
of 1 3 recommendations includ- 
ed in the Michigan Petroleum 
Pipeline Task Force’s July report, 
said the release. 
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yield report on Native 
with students and teachers 


nation as a whole.” 

The report makes four rec- 
ommendations for action by the 
federal government and eight rec- 
ommendations pertaining to states 
and local school districts. 

Recommended federal mea- 
sures: 

• Identification and sharing 
positive community practices in 
current school programs as mod- 
els for making changes among 
grantees funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

• Officials of the Education 
Department Office for Civil 
Rights and the White House ini- 
tiative should conduct outreach 
functions on the process for filing 
civil rights complaints as well as 
providing easy access to associ- 
ated procedures and resources for 
parents and students. 

• The Education Department 
Office for Civil Rights should 
seek methods of guiding schools, 
colleges and universities away 
from employing potentially harm- 
ful American Indian imagery and 
symbolism in sports mascots and 
logos as well as elsewhere. 

• Encourage states and school 
districts to improve self-iden- 
tification of American Indian 
ethnicity by students by using 
subcategories reflecting “two or 
more races.” 

Recommendations to states and 
school districts: 


• Support American Indian 
language revitalization and 
preservation and their express 
worldviews expressed through 
curricular and extracurricular 
programs and credit-bearing 
course work. 

• Establish school discipline 
policies such as “peer-to-peer 
mediation and restorative justice” 
to avoid inequity in suspensions 
and expulsions. 

• Train teachers and staff 
nationwide in complete cultural 
competence so that they can 
better understand the worlds of 
American Indian students. 

• Train teachers, staff, students 
and families on recognizing, 
promptly and effectively 
addressing bullying and provide 
support to victims. 

• Promote accurate instruction 
on American Indian history and 
culture to all school staff and 
invite engagement of parents of 
Indian students and tribal leaders 
to interact with students. 

• “Analyze mascots and 
imagery. States and local school 
districts should consider the 
historical significance and 
context of Native school mascots 
and imagery in determining 
whether they have a negative 
effect on students, including 
Native American students. States 
and districts should also work 


with schools to develop and 
implement actions to change 
potentially harmful imagery 
and symbolism present in their 
student environments .” 

• Promote better 
understanding of disadvantages 
Indian students may face such 
as inadequate facilities and 
transportation and develop 
flexible policies and resources to 
help support those students. 

• Train educators on 
distinguishing students with 
American Indian language 
differences from students with 
disabilities . 

“If we are going to live 
up to our promise as a nation 
where every child truly has fair 
shot at success, we have to do 
more to improve opportunities 
and educational outcomes for 
Native youth,” Mendoza said in 
announcement. “The listening 
tour revealed too many stories of 
school environments that rather 
than building on the strengths of 
Native youth, are stifling their 
potential. We need to ensure that 
every student has a supportive 
and a safe environment.” 

The report can be viewed 
at sites.ed.gov/whianiane/ 
files/20 15/1 0/school- 
environment-listening-sessions- 
final-report.pdf. 
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Hautamaki tackling slurs at son's school 


By Rick Smith 

Just as the State of California 
nudged the country toward a 
bit more maturity in the 2 1 st 
Century by becoming the first 
state to ban schools from using 
disparaging American Indian 
sports mascots and names such 
as the “Redskins,” attorney 
and Sault Tribe member Jared 
Hautamaki of Silver Spring, Md., 
is engaging education officials 
over a similar issue at his child’s 
school. An issue, it seems, that 
could be settled by simply adher- 
ing to the school’s dress code. 

While various organizations 
lead protests at pro sports sta- 
diums against mascots mocking 
American Indians and legislators 
in the halls of Congress bandy 
about legislation against the 
name of the Washington, D.C., 
National Football League (NFL) 
franchise, Hautamaki is pushing 
the Highland Elementary School 
Board, Montgomery County 
education officials and, next, 
Maryland’s Board of Education 
to ban displays of that same 


NFL team’s name and logo at 
Highland Elementary, his son’s 
school. 

According to Hautamaki, the 
Montgomery County Board of 
Education banned school mas- 
cots based on American Indians 
in 2001. The school’s dress code 
reads, “Students are expected 
to wear appropriate clothing to 
school. Clothing that offends 
others or disrupts learning is 
inappropriate. Clothing that 
includes references to gangs, 
drugs, alcohol and sex is not 
acceptable.” With all that, 
when he dropped his son off at 
Highland Elementary for his first 
day of kindergarten, he noticed 
the school’s principal, Scott 
Steffan, and other school staff, 
including his son’s teacher, wear- 
ing clothing emblazoned with 
the controversial name and logo 
of the Washington, D.C., NFL 
franchise — the Washington 
Redskins. Seeing this on the 
first day of his son’s formal 
education angered Hautamaki, 
he didn’t want to provoke a 



Jared Hautamaki 


confrontation on the first day of 
school with students around, but 
he mentioned his displeasure to 
Principal Steffan in passing as 
he left. 

“I went out for a 12-mile run 
that afternoon to try and calm 
down,” Hautamaki noted, “and 
when I returned, I sent a mes- 
sage to the principal, board of 
education and Robert McCartney 
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from the Washington Post , with 
whom I had spoken on the topic 
last year.” 

The message recounted the 
incident at the school and point- 
ed out that, as educators, all con- 
cerned should be “aware of the 
of the psychological impact that 
Native American mascots have 
not only on Native American 
students, but the silent approval 
that is exhibited when a person 
in a position of authority such as 
yourself wears merchandise of 
the local NFL team exhibiting a 
racial slur on it’s sleeve shows to 
the students that dehumanizing 
Natives is acceptable behavior.” 

Hautamaki went on to identify 
himself as an enrolled member of 
Sault Tribe, past president of the 
Native American Bar Association 
of Washington, D.C., and some- 
one who has years of experience 
in working on diversity issues in 
education and deeply involved in 
raising Native issues, and all he 
seeks is an extension of the 2001 
county ban on mascots based on 
American Indians extended to 
the dress code for both students 
and staff. 

Further, Hautamaki offered to 
make himself available to speak 
with students about American 
Indian history, culture and cur- 
rent legal issues facing Indian 
Country. 

The Sault Tribe member 
received no response to his mes- 
sage and no response again to a 
second message. “At that point I 
checked the board of education’s 
website for upcoming meetings 
and there was an agenda item on 
Native American Heritage Month 
at which point I decided to testi- 
fy and suggest that if they really 
wanted to honor us, that they 
reconsider their dress code in 
light of the federal court uphold- 
ing the trademark invalidation 
for being offensive,” Hautamaki 
noted. 

A letter was submitted to the 
board of education on behalf 
of several parents of Highland 
Elementary students indicating 
they are in favor of displays of 
the NFL franchise’s name and 
logo, “This is not just about the 
Redskins team or the word. None 
of us are trying to dehumanize 
Native Americans but rather 
demonstrating our American love 
of football. For many, support- 
ing the Redskins team is part of 
our culture and tradition.” The 
letter goes on to add, “Most 
team names in sports have the 
potential to offend someone. But 
being offensive is not a crime, 
and being offended does not 
make you a victim. If you don’t 
like the Washington Redskins, 
then don’t support them. That’s 
the American Way!” 

Interim Superintended of 
Schools Larry A. Bowers 
responded to Hautamaki in a 


polished letter that essentially 
told him while the Montgomery 
County Public Schools have 
a commitment “to creating a 
welcoming environment for our 
students and their families,” and 
while this complaint has been 
raised in the past, he should 
work out a satisfactory resolu- 
tion with the school’s principal. 
“My staff has spoken with your 
principal, Scott Steffan, about 
this issue and I hope you will 
continue to work in a collabo- 
rative manner with him and the 
staff at Highland Elementary 
School. It is important that our 
staff and our parents demonstrate 
to our children that we can dis- 
agree with one another and still 
be respectful and kind.” 

According to information 
posted by Highland Elementary, 
the school is in Silver Spring, 
Md., about 12 miles north of 
Washington, D.C., and “is home 
to a culturally diverse popula- 
tion of 530 students in pre-K 
through fifth grade,” which, 
of course, includes students of 
American Indian ancestry. The 
stated vision for the school is to 
provide a diverse, multicultural 
environment to provide students 
with the best possible education, 
“Our students are expected to 
be respectful, responsible and 
ready to learn” with a focus 
that includes self-discipline and 
respect for others as well as a 
positive learning and working 
environment. 

At press time, while the 
situation gathers more media 
attention, including a piece in 
The Balitmore Sun , it appears 
Highland Elementary school 
policies apply to everyone except 
sports fans. One reason for the 
widespread apathy or lack of 
concern in giving some kids 
some basic dignity in this case is 
that most of the folks involved 
are likely well insulated from 
the controversy over the use 
of mascots based on American 
Indians and the harm it gener- 
ates. Anyone who would like to 
help the principal become better 
informed on the subject could 
do so by sending mail to Scott 
Steffan, 3100 Medway St., Silver 
Spring, MD 20902, phone (301) 
929-2040 or send email to scott_ 
steffan@mcp smd. org . 

Hautamaki indicated he was 
admitted to the Supreme Court 
Bar on Nov. 2 as part of the 
Native American Bar Association 
D.C. and spoke with the exec- 
utive director of the Native 
American Rights Fund (NARF), 
John Echohawk, who made the 
motion for admission. “I spoke 
with him about the issue and 
sent a request for assistance 
to NARF,” said Hautamaki. 
Regarding the situation at the 
school, “So, no movement yet, 
but I’ll keep after them.” 
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November elder in the spotlight: Donald Andress 


By Emily Higbee 

Six years ago, in January 
of 2009, Donald “the Duck” 
Andress made the trip to 
Washington, D.C. to give a 
one-of-a-kind donation to 
the Smithsonian Institution. 
Accompanied by a group of 
family and friends, Mr. Andress 
met with Kevin Glover, director 
of the National Museum of the 
American Indian to personally 
present one of his hand-crafted 
walking sticks. 

According to Mr. Andress, 
he was told it had been a long 
time since anyone had person- 
ally brought a donation to the 
museum. However, this was an 
important trip for him as his 
walking stick not only represents 
American Indians throughout the 
Midwest, but also his own per- 
sonal history. 

The craftsmanship associat- 
ed with the walking sticks is a 
tradition and technique that has 
been passed down through Mr. 
Andress’s family for hundreds of 
years. Its origins can be traced 
back through seven genera- 


tions to Chief Big Head in the 
early 1600s, and his son Chief 
Mackinac, chief of the Northern 
Nation of Indians (1695). Mr. 
Andress himself began learn- 
ing the tradition at the age of 
six from his own grandfather, 
Thomas Andress, a carpenter 
at Mackinac Island State Park 
in the 1930s. He would join his 
grandfather on treks through 
the forests of Mackinac Island 
to gather balsam wood for the 
walking sticks. He is now pass- 
ing the tradition down to his own 
son, Jamie. 

The process of crafting the 
sticks begins during the months 
of May and June, which is the 
only time the tree sap is run- 
ning and the branches can be 
properly braided. After carefully 
selecting a young balsam tree, 
Mr. Andress will strip the tree to 
expose the wood underneath. His 
grandfather would leave the bark 
on his walking sticks. However, 
Mr. Andress believes stripping it 
gives the piece a more polished 
look. 

After removing the bark, he 


carefully bends the branches 
downward and weaves them 
around the base of the stick. He 
then ties the woven branches in 
place with string and hangs it up 
for six weeks so that it can fully 
dry. After this period, the strings 
can be removed as the sap 
underneath the bark acts as an 
adhesive and the branches will 
remain pressed against the stick. 

Any carving Mr. Andress 
chooses to do on the walking 
stick is done before he places a 
final finishing coat of tung oil 
on the stick so that it protects 
the woods and helps it retain its 
shine. He uses different materials 
to decorate the walking sticks, 
such as strips of leather, colorful 
beads and painted straight pins. 
Sometimes, he’ll place ornamen- 
tal figures of animals on top of 
his walking sticks or he’ll carve 
an object out of redwood for the 
top because, he says, the wood 
isn’t as grainy. 

The walking stick Mr. Andress 
donated to the Smithsonian is 
about three feet in height and 
has three sets of twisted limbs , 
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which represent his grandfather, 
great grandfather and himself. 
The stick is decorated with a 
rounded top, handmade wood- 
en beads attached with leather 
bands, a turtle figurine and a 
small tobacco bag filled with 
sawdust from making the stick. 
On one side of the stick, Mr. 
Andress burned “Mackinac 
Island, MI” and carved “By 
Don ‘the Duck’ Andress” on 
the other side. According to the 
Smithsonian, “This tradition has 
been done in the same fashion 
for over three hundred years and 
is a great example of Midwestern 
American Indian artwork.” 

Besides being well regard- 
ed for his walking sticks, Mr. 
Andress is also known by the 
Mackinac Island community as 
the leader of the island’s annual 
lilac festival parade. He has been 
leading the parade every June for 
over forty years , but he has lived 
on the island his whole life and 
is a proud member of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians. Mr. Andress is the son 
of Joseph Andress, a handy- 


man and prizefighter, and Ruby 
Perault Andress, a bartender at 
Horn’s Bar and laundress for the 
Moral Re- Armament movement. 
He grew up with four brothers 
and two sisters. 

Mr. Andress attended the 
Thomas Ferry School through 
eighth grade before attending 
the all-boys school, Boysville, 
in Macomb County. It was there 
that he picked up boxing and 
earned his nickname “the Duck,” 
as he was good at ducking 
punches in fights . He earned his 
high school diploma in the army 
where he served from 1958-1960 
with the 23 rc * Combat Engineers. 
During the Korean War, he 
was stationed in Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. Upon leaving 
the military, he spent 16 seasons 
at the Grand Hotel working as a 
carpenter. 

Mr. Andress is a much loved 
and respected member of the 
community, and it is with pride 
that we celebrate his achieve- 
ments. 

Higbee is a VISTA volunteer 
for Sault Tribe Elder Service. 


Elders' holiday meals 


Save the date! Please mark 
your calendars for these coming 
elders’ holiday meals. 

Units I, II and III - Sault 
Ste. Marie, St. Ignace and 
Hessel - Tuesday, Dec. 8, 2015, 
noon at the DreamMakers 
Theater. Please RSVP to Elder 
Services at 635-4971 or (888) 
711-7356. 

Unit II - Newberry - Dec. 
18, 2015, noon, eat at 1 p.m. at 
the American Legion hall. 

Unit II - Naubinway - Time 
and location to be determined. 


Unit IV - Manistique - 

Dec. 3, 2015, 6 p.m. at the 
Manistique Tribal Center. 

Unit IV - Escanaba - Dec. 
10, 2015, 6 p.m. at the Chip-In 
Casino. Please RSVP to Viola 
Nedeaw at 341-8469. 

Unit V - Munising - 
Dec. 14, 2015, 6 p.m. at the 
Munising Tribal Center. Please 
RSVP to Kim Swanberg at 387- 
4795. 

Unit V - Marquette - Nov. 
12, 2015, 6 p.m. at the Holiday 
Inn. 
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Stakeholders in local food systems gather for 
information sharing and community connections 



By Brenda Austin 

More than two dozen people 
came together recently at Lake 
State’s Cisler Center to talk about 
local food systems. Growing, 
marketing, distributing, branding, 
and eating local food is not only 
good for your health, but also 
brings everyone “Together at the 
Table” to understand our local 
food systems and provide face-to- 
face connections and discussion. 

Community Food Systems 
Educator Michelle Walk from 
Michigan State University 
Extension and Natasha Lantz of 
the Marquette Food Co-op were 
the co-leaders of the two-hour 
summit sponsored by the U.P. 
Food Exchange (UPFE). 

The Exchange is a partnership 
between the Marquette Food 
Co-op and MSU Extension in 
support of local food activities 
taking place within the three U.P. 
regions. The western food hub 
is coordinated by the Western 
U.P. Health Department, with 
Michelle Walk representing the 
eastern region and Lantz the cen- 
tral region. 

Those in attendance includ- 
ed local farmers, businesses, 
economic development, chefs, 
consumers, War Memorial 
Hospital, state agencies and MSU 
Extension. During the two-hour 
discussion a wide range of ideas 
were brought to the table, includ- 
ing what participants would like 
to see presented at the 2016 U.P. 
Local Food Extravaganza being 
planned for July 30 at the MSU 
Extension farm in Chatham. 
Suggested topics for break out 
sessions, training and hands on 
activities included a seminar on 
home butchering and demonstra- 
tions from packing vendors on 
what is available and how to use 
it. 

Commercial 

From Michigan Sea Grant 

A seafood hazard analysis 
critical control point (HACCP) 
training course coordinated by 
Michigan Sea Grant, Michigan 
State University Extension and 
the Great Lakes Indian Fish and 
Wildlife Commission, is set for 
Dec. 8-10, 2015, at the Ojibwa 
Casino Resort in Baraga, Mich. 
The cost is $115. 

All fish processors are 
required to take this training if 
they are not currently certified. 

HACCP consists of 
identifying safety hazards, 
determining where they occur, 
monitoring these points and 
recording the results . It involves 
day-to-day monitoring of critical 
control points by production 
employees. The seafood HACCP 
regulation enforced by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration 
is based on the belief that 
commercial fish processors 
can understand the food safety 
hazards of their products 
and take reasonable steps to 
control them. Commercial fish 
processors are required either to 
obtain formal training for one 
or more of their own employees 


Walk said, “This is an opportu- 
nity to bring stakeholders together 
and update them on what’s going 
on and help people make con- 
nections with each other around 
the food system and the pieces 
they are involved in, whether it 
be growing food and selling it 
to restaurants or institutions, to 
having a project on their farm that 
they need help with, or somebody 
that is a potential buyer of local 
produce that needs assistance with 
that.” 

This meeting, she said, would 
set the stage for some updates and 
opportunity for input for what 
they are planning for next year. 

“We will have regional break- 
out summits again next fall with 
the shorter format because we 
think those local connections are 
extremely important,” she said. 

Both Walk and Lantz encour- 
aged those in attendance to begin 


or hire trained independent 
contractors to perform the 
HACCP functions. 

The HACCP regulation 
requires processors to keep 
extensive records of processing 
and sanitation at their facilities. 

At times, questions arise as to 
whether someone needs training 
in seafood HACCP. The seafood 
HACCP regulation defines 
processing as handling, storing, 
preparing, heading, eviscerating, 
shucking, freezing, changing 
into different market forms , 
manufacturing, preserving, 
packing, labeling, dockside 
unloading, or holding fish or 
fishery products. The regulation 
does not apply to the harvest or 
transport of fishery products . It 


using the online marketplace, 
which can be found by visiting 
their website at www.upfoodex- 
change.com. The Marketplace can 
assist farmers to market and sell 
their products and is an efficient 
way for businesses and insti- 
tutions to purchase those same 
products. 

Zach Schroeder, Program 
Director at the Les Cheneaux 
Culinary School, said he was at 
the meeting to learn about prog- 
ress in the local food system and 
things the school can do to help. 

“We always want to bring in 
as much local food as possible 
and I am always interested in 
improving seasonality. The longer 
the harvest season is, the more 
food we can bring into our pro- 
gram year round that we can have 
the students work with as well as 
sell to the public,” he said. 

“We purchase about 90 per- 


also does not apply to practices 
such as heading, eviscerating 
or freezing intended solely 
to prepare a fish for holding 
on a harvest vessel. Retail 
establishments are also exempt 
from the seafood HACCP 
regulation. 

Fish processors who complete 
the course put themselves at a 
competitive advantage as they 
can then produce value-added 
products such as smoked fish 
and caviar. Those completing the 
course will receive a Seafood 
Alliance HACCP certificate 
issued through the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials 
that is recognized by agencies 
regulating fish processors. 

The workshop agenda and 


cent of our products within the 
state of Michigan, and 60 percent 
of everything we buy is within 
the local range of two or three 
counties. We buy from farmers, 
fish markets, and a local chick- 
en farm, Dutcher Farm, raises 
300-400 chickens a year for us,” 
Schroeder added. “A good range 
of diverse high quality agricul- 
tural products in the area is more 
likely to be noticed by tourists 
and others.” 

For some farmers the problem 
isn’t finding customers, but keep- 
ing up with demand. 

A Stalwart man said to run 
his family farm successfully he 
needs to have another job to pay 
for health insurance and bills. He 
said that in order to increase pro- 
duction he would either have to 
quit his other job or hire employ- 
ees — which many local farmers 
are reluctant to do. 


Another attendee, Joanne 
Umbrasas specializes in raising 
meat goats and said she has dif- 
ficulties in overcoming the reluc- 
tance of North Americans to eat 
what the rest of the world readily 
consumes. She has formulated a 
strategy that she hopes will boost 
demand by providing samples at 
county fairs. 

The group also discussed the 
possibility of U.P. branding to 
identify local products, but there 
was some concern that this could 
have a negative impact if substan- 
dard foods were bearing the same 
sticker or logo. The consensus 
was it might be a good idea, pro- 
vided there are guidelines estab- 
lished to obtain the designation. 

To learn more about the 
Exchange, visit www.upfoodex- 
change.com, or call (906) 225- 
0671 ext. 711, or email: info@ 
upfoodexchange .com. 


Roy Electric Co. Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL * COMMERCIAL * RESIDENTIAL 

www.royelectric.us 

2901 Ashmun St. (M-129) Bus. (906) 632-8878 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Fax. (906) 632-4447 


to register for certification 


registration information can 
be found at www.miseagrant. 
umich .edu/ne ws/20 15/1 0/05/ 


afdoseafood-alliance-haccp- 

training-course-to-be-held-in- 

december/. 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 

"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 


soo 

CO-OP 



CREDIT UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 


Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com 


NCUA Insured 


fish processors encouraged 
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Mixed martial artist aiming for UFC contract 



By Rick Smith 
Mixed martial artist Carl 
Deaton III is known by the nick- 
name “Anishinaabe” in the world 
of professional mixed martial 
arts. He competes in matches 
set for Sault Ste. Marie on Nov. 
28 at the Kewadin Casino and 
Convention Center and hopes 
to take steps closer to a con- 
tract with the Ultimate Fighting 
Championship (UFC) promotion 
company by winning two more 
contests. 

Started in 1993, the UFC 
describes itself as “the fastest 
growing sports organization in 
the world” and the world’s lead- 
ing mixed martial arts promoter, 
sponsoring popular events around 
the globe. 

Deaton indicated he is a 
Brazilian jiu jitsu blue belt with 
a professional record of eight 
wins and two losses in the ban- 
tamweight class. He is officially 
associated with the Minnesota 


Martial Arts Academy. 

Deaton was born in Pontiac, 
Mich., in 1989 and raised in 
Shepherd, Mich., where he 
graduated from high school. 


He also attended Mid Michigan 
Community College and studied 
health fitness with a minor in 
nutrition at Central Michigan 
University. 


His first experiences with 
competitive martial arts came 
from wrestling when he was a 
high school sophomore. He con- 
tinued wrestling through his high 
school years and climbed to com- 
pete in state competition. 

After school he felt a desire 
to remain in competition and a 
friend introduced him to a trainer 
who accepted Deaton as a train- 
ee. Three months later, Deaton 
indicated he had his first win 
in amateur competition with a 
47-second technical knock out 
from strikes. He would finish as 
an amateur with a standing of 13 
wins and one loss while garner- 
ing two belts in different organi- 
zations. 

Deaton noted he made his pro- 
fessional debut in 2010 and soon 
took up his affiliation with the 
Minnesota Martial Arts Academy. 
He described his first experience 
of living in a “fighter house” 
full time while training at a large 


gym alongside well-known mar- 
tial artists as “elevating and moti- 
vating, to say the least.” 

He worked two jobs to sup- 
port his training at the academy. 
Eventually, his training would 
take him around the country with 
different alliances in different 
competitions leading to where he 
now approaches the threshold of 
his long-held dream of competing 
in the UFC. 

“My family is so supportive 
of me it makes me emtional 
which is rare,” Deaton noted. 

He expressed determination that 
the anticipation of reaching the 
UFC goal will soon be over for 
him and his new management 
team. “Most people are gifted 
or superior at something,” said 
Deaton, “thats not me or how I 
was raised. I’m superior at hard 
work and it shows in my fights 
and Nov. 28, back in Sault Ste. 
Marie, the people there will 
know as well.” 


Cassandra 

By Rick Smith 

Cassandra Holt returns to service with 
Sault Tribe as a data analyst working on 
the 2015 National Congress of American 
Indians (NCAI) Tribal Data Project: 
“Self-Determination Through Data 
Driven Decision Making.” Working under 
the direction of the membership/inter- 
nal services executive director, Holt is 
responsible for planning, organizing and 
coordinating data collection, analysis and 
quality improvement to complete objec- 
tives for the project. 

Holt worked for Sault Tribe previously 
as an intern working on the NCAI Tribal 
Governance and Database Design project 



analyst 


in the Communications Department. 

“I am truly blessed to be a part of the 
team again,” she said. “I’ll be conducting 
a data gap analysis to determine duplica- 
tion, gaps and barriers in the tribal orga- 
nization, developing a universal systems 
template across all Sault Tribe programs.” 
She indicated she will be analyzing data 
from the 2014 tribal census and working 
with external agencies to correct data 
from sources, identify deficiencies and 
make improvements in order to do a 
new tribal 2017 census. Further, she will 
research and develop training modules 
using the U.S. Census Bureau’s Research 
Data Center to improve proficiency in the 


tribe. 

Receiving a bachelor’s degree in 
marketing from Lake Superior State 
University in 2014, Holt was the manag- 
er of market development at Tendercare 
Health and Rehabilittion after her 
internship with the Communications 
Department. 

In her spare time, Holt enjoys travel- 
ing, time with her family and working 
with the Young Professionals organization 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Chamber of 
Commerce. 

She has plans to pursue a master’s 
degree in business analytics in the near 
future. 


Holt back onboard as data 


Johnston joined environmental staff in March 
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By Rick Smith 

Jordan Johnston joined 
the staff of the Sault Tribe 
Environmental Department last 
March, taking the position of 
the department’s public involve- 
ment and records clerk. She 
indicated her hometown is Bliss 
Township, Mich., in the north of 
the lower peninsula. 

“I am a graduate of Lake 
Superior State University with 
a degree in communication and 
a minor in public relations,” 
Johnston noted. “I cannot give 
anyone information about me 
without including my love for 
hockey. I am a die-hard Red 
Wings fan and a dedicated fan 
of both the Springfield Falcons 
and Bridgeport Sound Tigers 
of the AHL, where I have very 
close friends whom I consider 
to be my brothers on the roster.” 

Johnston added she was not 
ready to leave the Sault area 
after graduating from LSSU, 

“I had come to fall in love 
with the U.P., and the Sault 
especially.” While looking for 
work, she saw a posting on the 
tribe’s website for the public 
involvement and records clerk 
opening and saw an opportunity 
to use the education and skills 
she received from studying and 
working at the university. 

Describing her duties, 
Johnston said she works 
closely with the department’s 
Brownfields program coordina- 
tor fulfilling requirements for 
grant funding. 

The U.S. Environmental 



Protection Agency (EPA) 
defines Brownfields as lands 
contaminated to the point that 
it complicates any expansion, 
redevelopment or reuse for eco- 
nomic development. The EPA 
Brownfields Program supports 
the Brownfields programs of 
other agencies to “prevent, 
assess, safely clean up and sus- 
tainably reuse brownfields.” 

Johnston said she redesigned 
and maintains the website for 
the Brownfields program and 
manages the files kept on tribal 
properties along with helping 
with in-house planning and 
development for responses to 
chemical and hazardous waste 
spills. 

Outside of working with the 
Brownfields program, she said, 
“I handle day-to-day tasks to 
keep the department function- 
ing. By me handling some of 
the clerical work required of our 
department’s members it allows 
them to focus on the larger mis- 


sion of their positions. I also 
spend time planning and exe- 
cuting outreach events such as 
the Honoring Mother Earth Fair 
that our department hosts every 
spring. Perhaps the part I enjoy 
most about my job is writing 
up articles printed in the tribal 
newspaper. I’ve always had a 
passion for writing and I feel 
like our newspaper is a won- 
derful way to reach tribal mem- 
bers not just in the U.P., but 
across the country. It’s a unique 
way for the Environmental 
Department to keep in touch 
with members and make them 
aware of environmentally 
friendly practices we encourage 
or inform them about current 
issues the department is work- 
ing to combat.” 

Working for the depart- 
ment has brought focus into 
Johnston’s understanding of 
environmental issues. “Before 
working for the Environmental 
Department, I was aware of all 


the issues facing our planet. 
However, thanks to my experi- 
ence here and the knowledge of 
my coworkers and supervisor I 
have a better understanding of 
said issues and more of an idea 
on how to personally help com- 
bat global climate change,” she 
said. She noted the improved 
understanding is even reflect- 
ed in her daily living in things 
“from increasing the amount of 
things I recycle to decreasing 
the amount of energy I use in a 
day.” She said she clearly sees 
the impact the department has 
made in her life just since join- 
ing the team. 

She added, “I am deeply hon- 
ored to be working for the tribe 
and celebrating the memory of 
my grandmother every day. I 
remember growing up hearing 
her tell us stories about how 
ridicule and bullying led her and 
her siblings to often deny their 
tribal blood as children. Two 


generations after that ridicule, 

I am a proud tribal member 
and employee. I think it speaks 
to the evolution of the tribe 
and of my family. Though my 
Irish roots may dominate my 
appearance, my tribal blood will 
always dominate my heart.” 


Family gratitude 

My family and I thank the 
community for the successful 
fundraiser for me, Maggie 
Lane. During my surgery and 
recovery, I was humbled by the 
outpouring of love and support 
of family, friends, coworkers 
and the community. 

I truly felt all the prayers 
and well wishes that everyone 
sent my way. 

We are fortunate to live in a 
caring community and express 
a heartfelt thank you for all. 

— Maggie Lane and family 


MAKENNA J. SHIREY 

Lee and Kellie (nee LaVictor) 
Shirey of Deerfield, Mich., are 
pleased to announce the birth 
of their second child, daughter 
Makenna Jean. 

She was born Aug. 16, 2015, 
in Maumee, Ohio, at 4:08 a.m. 
and weighed 7 pounds, 6 ounc- 
es. Makenna joins proud big 
brother, Austin James. 

Grandparents are Alan and 
Suzie LaVictor of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and Jim and 
Kathy Shirey of West Branch, 


Mich. 

Great-grandparents include 
Eleanor LaVictor of Petoskey, 
Mich., Jerry Crowley of St. 
Helen, Mich., Caryl Shirey of 
West Branch, Mich., and Barb 
Shirey of The Villages, Fla. 
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Walking on 


LUCY A. HANK 

Lucy Ann “Cookie” Hank, 73, 
of Sault Ste. 

Marie, Mich., 
passed away 
peacefully 
on Nov. 9, 

2015. She was 
born in Sault 
Ste. Marie 
where she 
lived for her 
entire life. She 
was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians. 

Lucy was the daughter of 
Walter and Agnes Sterling who 
predeceased her. She is also 
predeceased by brothers Paul 
Michau, Patrick Sterling, and her 
sister Mary Lou Reno. 

Lucy is survived by her son, 
Donald (Michelle) Hank, grand- 
children, Donald, Shauna, and 
Cassie; and great-grandchildren, 
Tyler and Sharren; sisters-in-law, 
Trish Michau and Joyce Sterling; 
brother-in-law, Chester Hank; and 
several nieces and nephews, cous- 
ins, and many friends. 

Lucy enjoyed traveling often, 
visiting with friends and relatives, 
going to bingo, the casino and 
playing cards. She also loved 
baking and cooking for her fam- 
ily - she made the best cookies 
ever. Lucy was very proud of 
her native ancestry and was con- 
stantly learning and practicing 
her native language and tradi- 
tions. She was also very proud of 
her polish heritage and loved her 
polka music. 

During her lifetime, she was 
employed as bookkeeper at the 
“coal docks,” a member of the 
St. Isaac Jogues Catholic Church 
women’s guild and active in the 
VFW. 

Lucy had a way with animals - 
especially dogs- who immediately 
loved her unconditionally. 

A gathering in her honor took 
place on Nov. 13, 2015, at the 
Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial 
Building in Sault Ste. Marie. 

Final services were conducted on 
Nov. 14, at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Ceremonial Building with Brother 
John Hascall officiating. Burial is 
at Oaklawn Chapel Gardens. 

At her request, in lieu of flow- 
ers please donate to the charity 
of your choice. Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home is 
assisting the family with arrange- 
ments. Online condolences may 
be left at www.clarkbaileynew- 
house.com. 

Yevonne C. Horton 

Yevonne C. (nee Keyandwy) 
Horton, 
aged 82, of 
Farmington 
Hills, Mich., 
and formerly 
of Honor, 

Mich., passed 
away on Oct. 

27, 2015, at 
Providence 
Novi Hospital 
in her sleep. Yevonne was a lov- 
ing mother, grandmother, great 
grandmother, sister, sister-in-law 
and aunt. 

She was married to the late 
Joseph Horton. Yevonne is sur- 
vived by her daughters, Terry 
Mahony and Unise (Rob) Rosner; 
son Ivor (Linda) Edmunds; 
grandchild, Corey Edmunds; 


great-grandchildren, Alisha 
and Ryden; her dog, Buddy; 
and brother, Eugene (Joann) 
Keyandwy; sisters-in-law, Betty 
Cogan, Carol Keyandwy and 
Lori Keyandwy; many nieces and 
nephews; and many wonderful 
neighbors and friends. 

Born in Lumberton, British 
Columbia, Canada, on June 6, 
1933, to Jessie (nee Wilson) and 
Charles Alexander Key wandwy, 
they moved to the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan when 
Yevonne was young and then 
moved to the Detroit area. 

Yevonne was lucky in life to 
find and marry her soulmate, 
Joseph Horton of Garden City. 
They both worked together at 
United Airlines. Yevonne and 
Joe were able to retire together 
and moved up north to Honor 
where they built a house and 
lived up there for many won- 
derful years. They both enjoyed 
their retirement and they loved 
spending time together, going 
to auctions, going for long rides 
together and all the wonder- 
ful things that retirement lets 
you enjoy. Then they moved to 
Farmington Hills to hang out with 
their children. 

Yevonne enjoyed music, danc- 
ing, knitting, sewing, shopping 
and spending time with her fam- 
ily who she loved so much and 
her dog. 

Her death was a surprise to her 
family and was saddened in her 
passing. She was always filled 
with life and was such a loving 
mother. Her smile and sense of 
humor would make you smile and 
laugh. 

Yevonne was proud of her 
Native American heritage along 
with her family. 

There was no service per her 
wishes and she was cremated 

Funeral home 
McCabefuneralhome.com. 

MARIEANNE E. KING 

Marianne Elizabeth “Ozaa 
Waa Nim Kee 
Kwe” (nee 
Houghton) 

King, 58, of 
Engadine, 
died on Nov. 

9, 2015, at 
Mackinac 
Straits 

Hospital in St. 

Ignace. 

Born on Feb. 18, 1957, in 
Manistique, daughter of the late 
Vern and Elizabeth (nee Johnson) 
Houghton, Marianne was raised 
in Gilchrist and later moved to 
Engadine and attended Engadine 
Consolidated Schools. She was 
employed as a rural route car- 
rier for the United State Postal 
Service Naubinway office for 21 
years. Marianne was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and enjoyed 
caring for others through cooking, 
canning, gardening, sewing and 
craftwork. She also enjoyed writ- 
ing poetry, the outdoors and 
spending time with her family 
and friends. 

In addition to her parents, 
she is preceded in death by her 
siblings, Bill and Keith; nephew, 
Adam, and niece, Elizabeth. 

Survivors include her long- 
time companion Ron Irwin of 
Engadine; children, Bridgette 
(Dan) Shoemaker of Sault Ste. 
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Marie, Jeremy (Deanna) Loebach 
of Gould City, Blake Loebach 
(Glenda) of Engadine, Jacob 
(Sherry) Loebach of St. Ignace 
and Joey King (Brianna) of 
Gould City; pet companion dog, 
Maddy; step-son, Clint Irwin of 
Jackson; eight grandchildren; one 
great-grandson; siblings, Daryl 
Houghton of Manistique, Kim 
(Cathy) Houghton of Engadine, 
Mike Houghton of Engadine 
and Patty (Terry) Teeples of 
Manistique. 

Per request, cremation ser- 
vices were accorded. Services 
took place on Nov. 14 with Rev. 
Tim Callow officiating, Native 
American committal rites will 
take place at a later date at the 
Naubinway Cemetery. 

Condolences may be expressed 
at www.beaulieufuneralhome. 
com. 

Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family. 

ROBERT F. LAPOINT 

Robert F. “Bob” LaPoint, 85, 
of Drummond Island, Mich., 
died Nov. 4, 2015, in Cedarville. 
He was born April 20, 1930, in 
DeTour to 
Paul Felix 
and Marion 
Isabella 
(nee Bell) 

LaPoint. 

Bob grew 
up in DeTour 
and then 
attended 
Michigan 
State University for two years. He 
served in the United States Army 
in Germany during the Korean 
War. Bob returned to DeTour and 
worked for Standard Oil for 14 
years. 

He married D. Patricia “Pat” 
Cleary on March 5, 1966, in 
Newberry, Mich. They made their 
home in DeTour and Drummond 
Island. He was an entrepreneur 
who worked all of the time. He 
owned and operated several dif- 
ferent types of businesses over 
the years and enjoyed the chal- 
lenges of each. He served terms 
on the board of directors of the 
Sault Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and War Memorial Hospital. 

Bob is survived by his wife, 
Pat; sons, Paul (Lareen) LaPoint, 
Alec (Kristen) LaPoint, Rob 
(Jennifer) LaPoint; daughter, 
Marian (Bill) Burton; 15 grand- 
children; and seven great-grand- 
children. 

He was preceded in death by a 
son, Charles C. LaPoint; and sis- 
ter, Pauline Tominack. 

Funeral services were Nov. 

7 at R. Galer Funeral Home in 
Pickford, Mich., conducted by 
Pastor Larry Whitte. Burial will 



be at Hills Cemetery in DeTour 
Village. 

Memorial contributions may 
be made to DeTour Area Schools 
Athletic Department or DeTour 
Area Schools Robotics Club. 

Condolences may be sent to 
the family at www.rgalerfuneral- 
home.com. 



RHONDA L. RITTER 

Rhonda Lynn Ritter found 
everlasting peace on Aug. 

16, 2015. She passed away at 
Marquette 
General 
Hospital, 

Marquette, 

Mich. 

Rhonda 
was a lov- 
ing mother, 
grandmother, 
daughter, 
sister, cousin, 
aunt and dear 
friend. 

She was born in Manistique, 
Mich., on April 9, 1957, the sec- 
ond child of Theodore “Cookie” 
and Patricia “Pat” Vertz Ritter. 

Rhonda leaves behind 
three sons, Tyler Haddon, of 
Gladstone, Mich., Alex Rivers of 
Pickford, Mich., Lewie Miller of 
Manistique, Mich., and daughter- 
in-law, Mindy (Tarmutzer) Rivers 
of Pickford, Mich.; six grand- 
children, Brooklynn Haddon, of 
Gladstone, Mich., Caden Johas 
and Eli Rivers of Pickford, 

Mich., Aiden (Bartholomew) 
Miller of Cooks, Mich., and 
Isaiah (Costello) Miller of 
Manistique, Mich., father and 
step-mother, Theodore (Cookie) 
and Leah Ritter of Gladstone, 
Mich.; sisters and brothers-in- 
law, Monica (Emery) Rochefort 
of Manistique, Mich., and Lenora 
(Rick) Beckman of Marquette, 
Mich.; brother, Theodore (Ted/ 
TeddyPat) Ritter of Marquette, 
Mich.; niece, Shawn Beckman of 
Marquette, Mich.; nephews and 
nieces-in-law, Beau and Jessica 
Rochefort of Manistique, Mich., 
Eric and Kerri Beckman of 
Marquette, Mich.; great-nieces, 
Paige and Madison Rochefort, of 
Manistique, Mich., Ally Beckman 
of Marquette, Mich.; great-neph- 
ews, Isaac and Gabe Rochefort 
of Manistique, Mich., and Henrik 
Beckman of Marquette, Mich.; 
close cousins, Clara (Peter) 
Markham and Robin Marchand 
all of Manistique, Mich. She also 
left behind several other dear 
cousins, aunts and uncles too 
numerous to name. 

Rhonda was preceded in death 
by her loving mother, Patricia 
“Pat” Vertz Ritter; sister, Lisa 
Ritter; maternal grandparents, 


Mittie and LeRoy Vertz; paternal 
grandparents, Clara and Amos 
Ritter; dear aunts and uncles, 

June “Junie” and Richard “Dick” 
Marchand, MaryLou and Robert 
“Bobby/Boop” Ritter, Elieen 
and Ken Ritter, Alice and Bill 
“Junior” Popour, Alice and Bill 
“Chief’ Ritter, George “Ace” 
Ritter and Lew Ritter; along with 
many more aunts, uncles and 
cousins too numerous to name. 

If there were just a few words 
to describe Rhonda, it would 
have to be these: Beautiful, out- 
going, beautiful red hair, freckles, 
awesome smile and such won- 
derful dimples and most of all a 
heart filled with an over-abun- 
dance of love. She always greet- 
ed everyone she knew, family, 
friends or strangers, with a big 
smile, a hug and a kiss. 

Rhonda will truly be missed 
by her entire family and friends, 
especially her grandchildren, of 
whom she loved very much. 

A memorial luncheon cele- 
brating her life took place on 
Sept. 12, 2015, at the Sault 
Tribe Community Center in 
Manistique, Mich. Rhonda’s 
ashes will be forever intertwined 
with her loving mother and sis- 
ter at Lakeview Cemetery, in 
Manistique, Mich. As her mother 
welcomed her in life, she will 
also welcome her in death. 

Dear cousin, hope you’re 
busy frying burgers and making 
chocolate chip cookies with aunt 
Junie. And you no longer have 
to worry about the spiders in the 
night, surrounded by so many 
people who love you and will 
never be alone. 

Love you always! 

The Loss of a Cousin 

Our eyes filled up with tears 
as we heard the news. It never 
occurred to us how much we 
could lose. We find ourselves 
wishing that it wasn’t real, and 
every time we think about it, pain 
is all we feel. Tears fall from our 
eyes, we can barely see. 

But our hearts tell us that 
she’ll always be with us. We are 
glad she feels no more pain, now 
she lives in a perfect land. We 
can still feel the soft touch on our 
shoulder of her loving hand. We 
lie in bed and cry at night and we 
don’t feel any better in the morn- 
ing light. 

And we will love and miss her 
forever until the day we are again 
together in that perfect place 
above filled with caring, shar- 
ing and love. But until that day 
comes, we will wipe our tears 
away and hopefully see her again 
someday. 


Feds launch Native One Stop page 


By Rick Smith 

The U.S. Department of the 
Interior (DOI) and other federal 
agencies launched a website por- 
tal last September specifically for 
individuals of American Indian 
ancestry of all ages and tribes 
to find and learn about federal 
benefits and resources they may 
need. Native One Stop page is 
described as a “one-stop shop” 
and is found on the web at www. 
benefits . go v/nati veones top . 

Visitors soon discover informa- 
tion is split into two categories — 
resources for youth and resources 


for everybody else. Selecting 
the youth category brings up an 
alphabetized roster of 14 catego- 
ries from Assistance for Indian 
Children with Severe Disabilities 
to Tribal Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families. Other catego- 
ries have information on a variety 
of education and scholarship 
programs, arts and crafts devel- 
opment, Indian Child Welfare Act 
programs, health programs and 
other services. 

A list of 32 alphabetized links 
guides those looking into choices 
for adults and families starting 


with American Job Centers and 
ending with Weatherization 
Assistance Program for Low- 
Income Persons. In between are 
links covering subjects from 
housing, direct loans and grants, 
health and education and other 
matters. 

While visitors are there, they 
can also sign up for newsletters 
from Benefits.gov to keep abreast 
of the latest news and events. 

Links also invite visitors to 
explore the website to learn more 
information that may be valuable 
to them. 
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JKL voted best tri-county middle school 



Optical services 
" j Best of the best 


} «.**•: \ 

« > tk 


The tribe’s optical services in Sault Ste. Marie recently garnered top 
votes in the annual Sault News competition for “best of the best” 
in the tri-county area voting. From left, optometric assistant Brenda 
Corbiere and optician Linda Hammonds display their certificate. 


Photos by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

JKL Bahweting Middle School was voted Best Middle School in Chippewa, Mackinac and uce counties by 
readers of the local paper, The Sault News. Above, middle school students, teachers and administrators 
take a bow. 


JKL Middle School lead teacher, Heather Purple, proudly displays the 
school’s 2015 “best middle school” certificate. 


National Diabetes Month 


pi/p n\/ n trrAklhf someone in the US is diagnosed 

EVERY 1/ SECONDS with diabetes. 


NEARLY OUT OF 

AMERICAN INDIANS/ALASKA NATIVES 
HAS DIABETES. 




COMMON MYTHS 

'll Diabetes doesn't run m my 
H ? H family so Tm safe. 


Diabetes is caused by eating 
too much sugar. 


Li7 il People with diabetes need to 
follow a special diet. 


People diagnosed with diabetes, aged 20 years or alder. 


THE FACTS 


ffi 

MiiXT 

4 


Family history is only one of several risk 
factors for type 2 diabetes. 


Type 2 is caused by genetics and lifestyle factors. 
Being overweight increases your risk for developing 
type 2 , and a diet high in calories from any source 
contributes to weight gain. Research has shown that 
sugary drinks are linked to type 2 diabetes. 

People with diabetes benefit from the same healthy 
diet that is good for everyone else: plenty of whole 
grains and fruits and vegetables, with a limited 
amount of fat and refined sugar 


LEARN MORE ABOUT LIVING WITH TYPE 2 
DIABETES AT DIABETES.ORG/TYPE2PROGRAM 

1‘800-DIABETES (342-2383) 


American 

Diabetes 

Association. 


Uta&e tut, Afifuyuttmettt Hodatf, at 'tfixun, Aocal Hndhzi *i¥eattk &e#tten! 


Sault Ste. Marie Tribal 
Health Center 

2864Ashmun, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783 

(906)632-5200 

Toll Free: (877)256-0009 

Newberry Tribal Community 
Health Center 

4935 Zeez-ba-tik Lane, 
Newberry, Ml 49868 
Phone: (906)293-8181 


Grand Island Chippewa 
Community Center 

622 W Superior, 

Munising, Ml 49862 
(906) 387-4721 
(800)236-4705 

Marquette Tribal Community 
Health Center 

1229 W. Washington Street 
Marquette, Ml 49855 
(906)225-1616 


Escanaba Tribal Community Sault Tribe Health & Human 


Health Center 

1401 North 26th Street 
Suite 105 

Escanaba, Ml 49829 
(906) 786-2636 

Manistique Tribal 
Community Center 

5698 WHwy US-2, 
Manistique, Ml 49854 
(906) 341-8469 
Toll Free: (866)401-0043 


Services Center 
1140 N State, Suite 2805, 

St. Ignace, Ml 49781 

(906)643-8689 

Toll Free: (877)256-0135 

Hessel Tribal Community 
Health Center 

3355 N. 3 Mile Rd, Hessel, 
Ml 49745 
(906)484-2727 
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Museum of O jib we Culture gets new outdoor display 



>Wfer\ Vkxn (\V\bizfw4v ) 

People of the Marten clan are warriors, 
hunters and gatherers. 

They are master strategists 
* P jannin ? defense 

of their people, 

( Marten Clan memb eis-ajj 
■ 0k 1 fw are responsible for tea^||P 
the skills needed for 
S gathering foods and 
creating tools needed 
vtttltfupio f or |he different season 



Giigonh 


fish iiieviN iGii&mh) 

The people of the fish clan are the 
scholars and teachers. They are 
the intellectuals of the people. They 
- guide the development of young 
people. They also draw on their knowledge to 
solve disputes between the leaders of the 
Crane and Loon Clan. 

The "Uirtlo Oku 0\^k Kee Arv Nok!^ 

is the head of the Fish Clan. They are/^ 
responsible for teaching and healing. * 

The turtle gives the cleansing power 
of change and purifies the heart. 




■Ojibwe 

(Modems 


The Ojibwe took to Mother Nature for 
Knowledge. To grasp the function of the 
clan system and the rotes and responsibilities 
of each clan member, you must look at each 
representative clan animal in their habitats. 

The clans collaborate to futftll necessary societal 
functions that allow for the survival, dignity and 
' well-being of the tribal community. Working 
together the clans attend to the physical. 
Intellectual , psychological and spiritual needs 
of the community. 

There were seven original clans each known by its 
animal totem or doodem. The animal doodem 
symbolizes the strength and duties of the clan. While 
each clan differs, all are considered equal. To 
meet all the needs of the nation the clans work 
"0 together to achieve their goals. The clan 
system has built into it equal justice, voice, 
law and order. It reinforces the teachings and 
principles of a sacred way of life. 








By Brenda Austin 

The Museum of Ojibwa Culture in St. 
Ignace, Mich., has a newly installed outdoor 
exhibit featuring clay representations of 
seven Anishinaabe clan animals by Pickford 
artist Jennifer de Vos from Graphix Garage. 

The sculptures include the fish clan, loon, 
bird (usually eagle), crane, marten, bear and 
hoof (sometimes deer or elk) clans. All of 
the animals are life-sized with the exception 
of the bear and deer and are permanently 
displayed in an area that spans about 100 feet 
long and 10 feet wide. 

Museum Director Shirley Sorrels said 
she wanted to develop a three-dimension- 
al outdoor exhibit that would portray the 
seven original clans. She heard that local 
artist Jennifer de Vos had taken a course in 
British Columbia to leam how to use a new 
technique to sculpt three-dimensional signs 
and animals. “She had brought in a sculpted 
animal and I was intrigued by how lifelike it 
looked. We had a meeting and talked about 
the project and Jennifer agreed to begin 
designing the seven original clan animals to 
be installed, along with descriptions of each 
one, in August 2015. It took a year to devel- 
op and the results are breathtaking,” Sorrels 
said. “This is a world class project that is 
sure to win awards for Graphix Garage in 
design and technique. Sue St. Onge provided 
the script for the panels and Canadian aborig- 
inal artist Mark Anthony Jacobson allowed 
us to use his artwork from an Ojibwe clan 
book he illustrated and wrote.” 

The majority of cultural projects at the 
museum are to promote awareness of the 
importance of cultural preservation through 
workshops, exhibits and presentations and 
promote involvement of local tribal mem- 



The boon Ckn 0*W\rv£>) 
are the political members of the people. 
Members of each clan have natural abilities 
and qualities of leadership. 

y i The Loon Clan are known 
yoNP] J for their gifts of beautiful 
J/j singing and the art of 
yQUl/J/ sharing. Loon clan 
members are eloquent 
HUB r<\\T speakers and work together 
wH C\\M with the Crane clan to give 
,he P eo P le a balanced 
rfyyw mj J K jL/ government. 





Wfxvetxfrm w 
represent the spiritual leaders of the people 
and give the nation its vision of well-being 
and highest development of the spirit. 

Jhe Lkn ( 

is the Chief of the Bird Clai 
Eagle Clan is the visionary clan 
associated with the creative arts. 

The Eagle Clan teaches the gift of 
freedom and how to dream big. 

They are often messengers and 
provide leadership in new ideas 
and seeing things in a new light. 


bers. Sorrels said the clan system of govern- 
ment portrayed an effective traditional based 
Anishinaabe governing system that could 
guarantee participation of all the people in 
all of the matters that affected their lives and 
their community. The clan system laid the 
basis of Anishinaabe democracy, law, truth, 
peace, brotherhood, honor, strength, unity 
and social order. Although a contemporary 
framework was used for presenting the 
descriptive panels throughout the exhibit, 
Sorrels said they are still in keeping with tra- 
ditional beliefs, principles and clan functions. 

This project originated from an idea a 
student had for her doctoral dissertation that 
Sorrel’s further developed. In 2013, Sorrels 
was contacted by Julie Bums Ross from 
Oakland University who was doing her dis- 
sertation for her doctorate of philosophy in 
education. She wanted to do her dissertation 
on a community-based project that would 


benefit both the museum and Anishinaabe 
people. 

Sorrels said, “For some time I had wanted 
to develop a project based on the Ojibwe 
clan system of government that would have 
a lasting impact and create a museum exhibit 
relating to this topic. This seemed like a good 
opportunity to develop something new for 
the museum.” 

The museum grounds were the location of 
the study and Ross agreed the Anishinaabe 
clan system would be an excellent topic. 
Sorrels, Ross, tribal elders and cultural 
teachers worked collaboratively to develop 
the project and document intergenerational 
teachings to local tribal youth. 

Elder and teacher interviews and lessons 
were video recorded and photographed. 

Youth writings and drawings were generated 
pre- and post-elders’ cultural teachings on the 
clan system. Museum visitor surveys were 
conducted on the short film and photographic 
wall panels developed from the project. 

Within the study, elders’ stories, strategies 
and goals on the topic of the Ojibwe clan 
system were documented. Youth interpreta- 
tions and knowledge from the elders’ lessons 
were analyzed. Museum visitors’ knowledge 
growth was examined. 

“Together, the data represented an import- 
ant intergenerational exchange that trans- 
ferred culture, language and knowledge from 
one generation to the next for the preserva- 
tion of Anishinaabe culture. Oral storytelling, 
narratives and talking circles were also used 
as a means to transfer knowledge,” Sorrels 
said. 

Youths’ writings showed their knowledge 
increased before and after the elders’ lessons 
and their drawings provided their interpreta- 


tions on the topic of the Ojibwe clan system 
and grew more detailed after the lessons. 
Sorrels said that participating tribal members 
were John Causley, Russel Rickley, Tony 
Grondin and Marge Bekins. Sue St. Onge, 
YEA coordinator from St. Ignace, was also 
involved in the project and provided valuable 
teachings. 

When Ross presented her dissertation 
at Oakland University, tribal elder Tony 
Grondin traveled to the university to take part 
in the dissertation. Her dissertation review 
committee agreed unanimously for approval 
of her doctorate based on this project. 

Since that time, Ross has traveled to 
Chicago to present their project at a national 
conference. A chapter will appear in a book 
to be published in 2016 on the study, and an 
article will appear in the American Indian 
quarterly scheduled for August. A proposal 
has also been submitted to present the work 
at a Washington D.C. conference in April. 

“This important project is now far reach- 
ing and people from all over the world are 
learning about the Ojibwe clan system of 
government,” Sorrels said. 

The almost completed project was fund- 
ed through a competitive grant from the 
Michigan Humanities Council and Sault 
Tribe 2 percent funding. Sorrels said all that 
remains to be done is the installation of a 
protective steel fence this spring that will be 
painted to resemble birch bark. 

The Museum of Ojibwa Culture is located 
at 560 N. State Street in St. Ignace, Mich. 
They can be contacted by phone at (906) 
643-9161 or by email at museumofojibwa- 
culture@yahoo.com. You can also visit their 
website at http://www.museumofojibwacul- 
ture.net. 





Ahjijawh’ 


L'rano L'Iah ( Ahjijr\\vk ) 

Crane clan members are known 
tor their intelligence. They deal with the 
order and functioning of the 

c,an ^tems in place. 


c,an systems in place, 
f They are known for 

their powerful an^^rjuent 

speaking 


The Crane Clanljp ; 
put new ideas into r >n 
with the safeguards all 
the clans involve 



Deer vUn (W^evsheshsho) 

People of the Hoof clan are gentle, 
like the deer or moose for which the 
dan is named. They care for others by 
( L/— r-\ making sure the community 
[) have proper housing 
adpffii and recreation, 

j Hoof clan people are the 
poets and pacifists avoiding 
■jPfiFj harsh words. Deer Clan 
members are kindhearted 
lu givers of the tribe. 



Bear Ctart (Hdck^va) 

The Bear Clan is the largest clan and 
represents guardianship of the tribes. 
Members are medicine men and war chiefs. 
They are protectors of the __ 

community. Members spend 

a lot of time patrolling fv 

the land surrounding the PSfttiA 
village. They leam which roots 
barks and plants can be used 
to treat the ailments of the 
people. Wisdom and authority 
are associated with 
the Bear Clan. 
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Domestic Violence Awareness Walk an annual event 



r , \ , U.jJ. ' * ■ 

ta.lt Ste. Marie Trib^ of Chlppewa 'nd.a"* 

Advocacy Resource Center 

Providing Survivor Services to 
Native Families since 1989 


“Every Victim Has A Voice” 

c* 


906 - 632-1808 

or 

1 - 877 - 639-7820 



if* 1 Jjp 

■ • k TnSa - 

Jk Hrt 4 / k 

iW 
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SAULT STE. MARIE - 
Over 300 people participat- 
ed in the Domestic Violence 
Awareness Walk sponsored 
by the Sault Tribe Advocacy 
Resource Center and the Diane 
Peppier Resource Center on 
Oct. 12. The theme of the walk 
was “Violence is not tradition- 
al.” Participants received a free 
sweatshirt and pizza dinner. If 
you or someone you know is a 
victim of domestic violence and 
would like to speak to an advo- 
cate, call the Advocacy Resource 
Center at (906) 632-1808. 

Photos by 
Brenda Austin 



The Soo Eagles team came out to support the cause. 
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Tribe hires new web administrator - Matt Peabody 


By Brenda Austin 

Matt Peabody, 31, is Sault 
Tribe’s new web administrator. 

Currently a student at Lake 
Superior State University 
(LSSU), Peabody is working 
to complete his bachelor’s 
degree this spring in computer 
networking and web develop- 
ment. At the end of this current 
semester, he will have also 
earned an associate’s degree as 
an Internet/network specialist. 

As the tribe’s web adminis- 
trator, he will be maintaining 
and updating the saulttribe. 
com website, the tribe’s intranet 
and for Kewadin Casinos, he 


will be managing and updating 
their website, Facebook pages, 
and other social media - work- 
ing closely with the casino’s 
Marketing Department to offer 
an online view of their latest 
promotions. 

Peabody grew up on Sugar 
Island and graduated in 2002 
from Sault Area High School. 
After graduation he attended 
classes at LSSU for a year 
before enlisting in the U.S. Air 
Force, where he spent over three 
years in England before being 
stationed in Grand Forks, N.D. 

Returning home after a year’s 
extension in the Air Force, he 


took a position with Hiawatha 
Behavioral Health as a PC spe- 
cialist from 2008-2013. For a 
short while after returning to 
college, he went to work for the 
LSSU Foundation as a student 
worker until April of 2014, 
and in May 2014 he took on 
the position of systems repair 
specialist for Sault Area Public 
Schools. 

He said he saw his position 
with the tribe advertised online 
and after encouragement from 
friends and his girlfriend he 
applied for it. Holding down a 
40-hour a week job and pushing 
through the final year of his 


bachelor’s degree is tough he 
said, and although he has no 
spare time to boast of right now, 
he said he is happy in his new 
position and is looking forward 
to this spring’s graduation cere- 
monies. 

A world traveler, Peabody 
said his girlfriend Jen Gurnoe 
(who works for Tribal Court) 
and himself will be flying to 
Singapore for a two week stay 
over New Year’s, and while 
there will also be briefly visit- 
ing Thailand. 

To contact Peabody, call the 
tribe’s administration offices at 
(906) 635-6050 ext. 26029. 



Berger takes board chairman's executive assistant post 


By Rick Smith 

Sheila Berger recently accept- 
ed employment as executive 
assistant/membership liaison 
for the chairman of the Sault 
Tribe Board of Directors, Aaron 
Payment. 

“Sheila is an extremely well 
organized administrative pro- 
fessional,” Payment noted. “Her 
organizational skills are matched 
by her compassion for our mem- 
bers and her tenacity to get the 
job done completely and effec- 
tively. I am pleased to have her 
on my team.” 

As executive assistant, Berger 
said, “My job is to make sure he 
is on track with his schedule, do 
his travel and reimbursements for 
travel, coordinate his agendas, 



attend meetings for and with 
the chairman. Anything else the 
chairman may need my assistance 
with.” 

In her role as membership liai- 


son, the Sault Tribe member indi- 
cated she helps guide members in 
getting help to resolve issues and 
follows up with members to see 
if satisfactory help was received. 
She also logs and tracks all mem- 
bership issues in a database and 
helps with senior executive proj- 
ects. “I am also available to meet 
with members who would like to 
meet with me instead of speaking 
to me over the phone,” she added. 
“Or, members can drop in any- 
time to speak to me in the office, 
if they so choose.” 

Berger, 57, is native to Sault 
Ste. Marie and lived in Lapeer, 
Mich., from 1991 to 2001 where 
she worked as a customer repre- 
sentative for a Chrysler dealership 
and later as an office assistant in 


a body shop before returning to 
Sault Ste. Marie in the spring of 
2002. She accepted a position as 
an administrative assistant with 
the Sault Tribe Housing Authority 
the following June. She also took 
on the responsibilities of work 
place United Way Committee 
member participating in fundrais- 
ing efforts, which she found to be 
rewarding and enjoyable. 

“In the fall of 2012 I returned 
to school at LSSU to finish my 
Bachelor’s degree in business 
management,” said Berger. “I will 
be graduating in December 2015 
with that degree.” 

Her duties with the chair’s 
office began on Oct. 5 and, in 
spite of some beginner’s jitters, 
she is settling into her new role 


and is working on developing 
whatever routine may be possi- 
ble in the office. “I am always a 
little apprehensive when I start a 
new position or job, but as time 
goes on it seems that everything 
falls into place,” Berger noted. 
“Everyone in administration has 
been very welcoming and has 
offered any help if I should need 
it and that is very comforting.” 

She added, “I do look forward 
to my adventure as the chair- 
man’s executive assistant and 
hope I will fit into the culture of 
the administration building and 
the tribe as a whole.” 

Contact Sheila Berger by email 
at: sberger@saulttribe.net or by 
phone at (906) 635-6050, ext. 
26359. 


Wallis and West 



announce engagement 

Bree West and Robert Wallis 


announce their engagement. Par- 
ents of the couple are Lucy West 
and Terrence Smith of Kincheloe, 
John West of Connecticut, Mark 
Wallis of Pickford and Sheri Mas- 
taw of Sault Ste. Marie. 

Miss West graduated from 
Pickford High School in 2013. 
She is employed at Tender Care 
in Sault Ste. Marie. Mr. Wallis 
graduated in 2012 from Pickford 
High School and from United 
States Marine Corps boot camp at 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot San 
Diego and is stationed at Camp 
LeJeune, N.C. 


A wedding is planned for Nov. 


25, 2015. The couple will reside 
in North Carolina. 


Woodgate gets her bear 



Photo courtesy of Amy Shampine 
Shyann Woodgate of Coopersville, Mich., poses with a 350-pound black 
bear she killed on Sept. 13 in Lake County. 


BUY HERE, 

PAY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200, 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 

FMI OASI 

Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 
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Meyer, Chase recipients of 
2015 EAC scholarships 


Maria Chase and Samantha 
Meyer are the 2015 recipients 
of the 2015 Elder Advisory 
Committee Scholarships for $500 
each. Both students express grat- 
itude for the committee’s selec- 
tion. 

Chase said she intends to use 
the funds to ease her education 
financial burdens so that she can 
focus on her studies at Central 
Michigan University. 

Meyer indicated she will apply 
her scholarship to her college tui- 
tion to continue her pursuit of a 
degree in the health care field. 



Maria Chase 



Samantha Meyer 


JKL boys cross-country team 
wins EUP conference meet 


The JKL Bahweting Eagles boys cross-country team won the final EUP conference meet on Oct. 17 at 
the Rudyard course with four top 10 finishers and three others placing in the top 20. The girls didn’t have a 
complete team but two finished in the top 20. 



Photos courtesy of Kate Hoornstra 


Pictured, from left, front to back, Oct. 17 EUP conference meet winners, JKL Middle School boys with time 
and placing: Andrew Innerebner (15:26, 17th), Carson Mackety (13:43, 4th), Zackery Cole (14:48, 12th), 
Daniel Hedges (14:04, 8th), Nicholas Passage (15:08, 16th), Zachary VanAlstine (13:58, 7th), Noah LaHuis 
(16:37, 23rd), Cameron Hoornstra (14:21, 9th) and Christopher Alshab (15:51, 19th). 



Pictured, from left, JKL Middle School girls with time and placing: Brynn Beaulieu (16:14, 17th place), Sagen 
Nolan (15:59, 15th), Khloey Kirkpatrick (17:09, 21st). 


Loonsfoot 


earns CDA 

7^ 

credential 

/ (r 

Photo courtesy of Dawn Fegan 
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Care Center in Sault Ste. Marie recently 

L 

received a Child Development Associate 
credential. 
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GED programs 
underway for 2015-16 


Thanksgiving is nearly here, 
and the 2015-16 GED program 
is in its third month. Start your 
journey to a high school creden- 
tial today - don’t wait for a new 
year’s resolution! 

Free classes take place at 
several locations in the east- 
ern U.P. In Sault Ste. Marie, 
classes meet at the MI Works ! 
agency every Monday through 
Wednesday from 12:30-4 p.m., 


and at the JKL Bahweting 
Middle School every Monday 
through Thursday from 6-8:45 
p.m. Contact Tanya Pages at 632- 
6098 or tpages@eupschools.org 
for more information. 

For information on other area 
programs, please call the CCSS 
main office at (906) 495-7305 or 
visit our website (http://ccss.eup- 
schools.org) or Facebook page. 


Sault Tribe Construction gets 
trucks for snow removal 

Sault Tribe Construction recently acquired two used trucks for 
snow removal tasks. According to supervisor Bill Sams, Frank Toms, 
who began working for the company about a year ago, did a great job 
refurbishing one of the trucks along with a front-end loader. Sams said 
the new equipment is more suited than previous equipment for plow- 
ing in the Sault Tribe housing and Odenaang areas. Sams also com- 
mended crewmembers Ed LaPoint, who oversees snowplowing staff, 
along with Mike Romano, Ken LaFaver and John McKelvie in their 
work taking care of the Sault area snow removal as well as Joe Paquin, 
who oversees the St. Ignace operations, along with Jeff Tamlyn. As the 
need may rise, Sault Tribe Construction may also hire temporary help 
to cover snow removal at about 30-plus sites in Sault Ste. Marie, St. 
Ignace and Hessel. 



Photos by Rick Smith 

Above, refurbished truck and front end loader which will be used for 
snow removal in Sault Ste. Marie, Hessel and St. Ignace along with the 
recent acquisition below. 
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U-M students visit Mary Murray Culture Camp 



By Brenda Austin 

Learning about Native 
American culture and history 
from a non-Native perspective 
is like looking through a set of 
binoculars. Even though what 
you see seems close and distin- 
guishable, you aren’t seeing the 
view in the same way as the per- 
son standing next to you. What 
we see is colored by what we 
watch on television, learn from 
those around us, what we read, 
from our own personal biases, or 
from high school history class. 
Knowing this, a diverse group 
of students from the University 
of Michigan (Go Blue!) visited 
the Mary Murray Culture Camp 
on Sugar Island for a weekend 
immersion into the tribe’s culture 
and history. 

Before visiting the camp, stu- 
dents were asked, “What is an 
Indian?” Halfway through their 
stay they addressed that same 
question, and also on their return 
to campus. 

Emma Bertman, from Silver 
Spring, Md., is in her junior year 
and is majoring in inter-arts per- 
formance. She said, “I think the 
main point of the project was to 
see a historical perspective that 
we hadn’t seen before. Growing 
up in the mainstream education 
system in the U.S. you learn a 
lot about Native people from the 
perspective of white people. We 
wanted to learn a more multifac- 
eted history and become exposed 
to different practices.” She said 
the group participated in a sweat 
lodge, sunrise ceremony and talk- 
ed to different people trying to 
learn as much as they could about 
storytelling and Native American 
culture. 

“When we started our trip, 
most of what I knew was a ste- 
reotype, or from a perspective 
that is old,” she said. “A lot of 
what I knew I learned in early 
elementary school and had a lot 
to do with Native Americans 
back when the colonists were 
first arriving. What I have learned 
through this experience is that 
this culture is still thriving and 
exists and is changing - just like 
every culture does over time.” 

Yisei Liu is from China and 


said he came to America to 
experience the culture. “Native 
American culture is very inter- 
esting to me. In China we 
don’t know a lot about Native 
American people (who we 
call Indians), and so the first 
time I found the word “Native 
American” I didn’t know what 
it meant. Then I found the word 
Native, and it means this place 
belongs to these people.” 

“Now I am the guest so I have 
to know the culture of the host, so 
I came here to try and learn more 
about the Native American cul- 
ture,” he said. “The TV shows we 
see in China show Indians in old 
traditional perspectives, but with 
technology Native Americans are 
keeping their traditions and mov- 
ing forward at the same time.” 

Liu is a junior at the U-M major- 
ing in industrial engineering. 

Justin Gordon is majoring in 
screen arts and cultures, with a 
minor in global theater. He said 
the group visited Culture Camp to 
expand their knowledge of their 
neighbors. “It would be an unful- 


filled life if you didn’t understand 
the walk that others have to walk 
and go through. If you just saw 
your existence through your 
own lens or what your parents 
or television have exposed you 
to, you would be missing out 
on the other six billion perspec- 
tives. The ways of the Native 
Americans, the Anishinaabe, is 
really one way that was very 
different from a Detroit, Mich, 
upbringing, or West Bloomfield, 
or a Washington D.C. upbring- 
ing; different even from a black 
or white perspective. We are 
becoming globally smarter, not 
just academically smarter - it’s 
about being knowledgeable about 
people - because at the end of the 
day everyone is a professor if you 
allow them to be and your ears, 
heart and mind are open enough.” 

“When I was first asked the 
question what is an Indian, I 
was almost attacking the term 
Indian because I was angry with 
the Native Americans because 
they allow people to call them 
Indian. Because from my research 


and through my lens, I read that 
Christopher Columbus came over 
and sailed to the wrong coast and 
called these people completely 
wrong names. Then I began to 
think about my history and how 
the “n” word was put onto black 
people and how we still use that 
word today, and I began to be 
less critical. Then I got to come 
up here and realized how rich the 
Native culture is and how very 
original their culture is - that it 
isn’t what society and television 
tell you, those were the stereo- 
types that were fabricated. These 
people made sure the new gen- 
erations knew the history of the 
previous generations. Just like my 
grandfather did with me,” Gordon 
said. 

“If I were going to write 
a paper, I would start it off 
by saying that these people 
(Anishinaabe) are human beings 
with certain qualities that no other 
type of human beings can give 
you. I couldn’t get this type of 
learning or instruction from any- 
where else in the world - this is a 


very specific and special group of 
people, just like I think my peo- 
ple that I come from are special. 
We all go through trials and trib- 
ulations, and these people have 
given something to the world that 
cannot be found anywhere else.” 

“When we are done here, 
what I want to do is go home 
to Detroit and tell others what I 
learned. If I keep this informa- 
tion to myself then it’s worth 
nothing, so all I want to do is 
take this information and apply 
it to everyday life and apply it to 
that young seven year old sec- 
ond-grader from Detroit who has 
no inclination that this is going 
on, that sweat lodges even exist, 
that people come from different 
clans and tribes and what that 
really means. I have to - that is 
my obligation and responsibility 
to take that information I learned 
and apply it - and put it into my 
art,” he said. 

Sault Tribe Cultural buildings 
coordinator Jackie Minton orga- 
nized the student’s stay, including 
programming at the camp. The 
annual corn camp was held that 
weekend (Oct. 16-18), and stu- 
dents were introduced to the tra- 
ditional way for removing dried 
corn from the cob. Students also 
visited the tribe’s learning center 
where tribal elder and former 
Sault Tribe repatriation specialist 
Cecil Pavlat shared stories about 
some of his experiences. 

Students also toured Bay Mills 
Community College, Mission 
Hill Cemetery, took a guided 
tour of historic homes on Water 
Street in the Sault, learned how 
to make traditional rattles and 
dream catchers and participated 
in talking circles and drum teach- 
ings and singing. 

These students looked through 
the same set of binoculars 
three times, and three times 
saw the same group of people. 
But because their perspective 
changed, so did their perception 
of what they were seeing. First 
hand knowledge and experience 
had an impact on these students, 
who returned home to share their 
new understanding with friends, 
family, other students and 
co-workers. 


Escanaba health staff host women's gathering 


By Tara Duchene 

Staff of the Escanaba Tribal 
Health Center hosted a women’s 
health gathering on Oct. 30 
to celebrate Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month. Nineteen 
women gathered and enjoyed a 
potluck lunch, health screenings, 


pumpkin painting, games and 
a presentation with group 
discussion on breast cancer 
awareness. 

All who attended enjoyed this 
event, chi miigwech to everyone 
who helped make it a success. 



Photos by 
Tara Duchene 




Above, elder’s Joan Gravelle (left) and Eleanor Artley. Above, 
left, Eileen Valencic happily shows off her work of art! Far 
left, Heather Jarvis CHT, does a blood sugar check on partic- 
ipant Kelly Constantino as part of the wellness screening. 
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Manistique gathering indicates need for more 




The Manistique Health 
Center’s Fall Health Enrichment 
Gathering was a huge success! 
The event brought together 65 
people from Schoolcraft, Luce, 
Delta, Mackinac, Chippewa and 
Alger counties. In attendance 
were a mix of four generations 
and both genders . 

The collaborated effort by the 
Traditional Medicine, Cultural 
and Rural Health programs made 
for an enjoyable night of sharing 
and learning about Anishinaabe 
approaches to health and well- 
ness. Plans are in place to 
offer more events like this in 
Manistique as well as to develop 
future opportunities across the 
tribe’s service area. 


The response to this event 
strongly suggests there is a 
desire among the people to learn 
traditional ways about health and 
wellness. 

Chi miigwetch to Keith 
Smith, Peggy Hollapa, Marybeth 
LeVeque, Colleen and Joe 
Medicine for helping the 
Manistique Community Health 
staff to make this event pos- 
sible. We also appreciate our 
young drummers for the opening 
song. 

If you have ideas for or would 
like to be a part of events like 
this, please contact Gail Sulander 
or any of the people mentioned 
above. Together we can make a 
difference. 


Cultural Repatriation Specialist Colleen Medicine 


Traditional Healer Assistant Peggy Hollapa 


Traditional Healer Keith Smith talked about accessing the services of traditional healers. 


Mary LaVeque presented information about fall feasting for Traditional Medicine. 


Community Health offers wellness programs 


By Brenda Austin 

Sault Tribe Community 
Health is located inside the Sault 
Tribe’s Health Center on the 
first floor and is currently offer- 
ing services through two new 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention grant funded pro- 
grams: Good Health and Wellness 
in Indian Country (GHWIC) 
and Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health (PICH). 

Health and Wellness Manager 
Lisa Myers works with a team of 
Health Educators and a Project 
Coordinator to provide a variety 
of programs and services. The 
Good Health and Wellness in 
Indian Country grant focuses 
on the tribal community, where- 
as the Partnerships to Improve 
Community Health project focus- 
es on the communities across 
the tribe’s seven county service 
area. “One is more tribal focused 
and the other is more community 
focused,” Myers said. “They both 
have the same three priority areas, 
which are: Increasing physical 
activity opportunities, increasing 
access to healthy local foods and 


tobacco free living.” 

As part of the grants, 
Community Health hosted 
the “UP4Health Summit” on 
Mackinac Island in September 
that provided educational oppor- 
tunities for community coalition 
members, community partners, 
Sault Tribe leadership and staff 
in the areas of nutrition, physical 
activity, and tobacco free environ- 
ments. 

Colin Welker and Heather 
Hemming, both Health Educators, 
have partnered with Youth 
Education and Activities (YEA) 
and have begun work to get youth 
to step up and become leaders and 
advocates for tobacco initiatives 
in our communities. A number of 
students from across the seven 
counties have been selected to 
attend various leadership and 
tobacco trainings around the 
country; including a Leadership 
Camp in Oklahoma and the White 
House Tribal Youth Gathering 
in Washington, D.C. “We’re so 
grateful that Community Health 
can provide our youth with these 
opportunities and it is excellent 


that Sault Tribe is being represent- 
ed on a national level,” Welker 
said. Welker also traveled with 
a Sault Tribe youth to attend the 
National Indian Health Board 
Youth Summit in Washington, 
D.C. where issues surrounding 
tobacco in our community were 
discussed. 

Through the PICH grant, 

Myers said that Tyler LaPlaunt, 
a health educator working on the 
west side of the tribe’s service 
area, is working with the U.P. 

State Fair Authority and Public 
Health Delta and Menominee 
Counties to designate public areas 
of the fairground as smoke free. 
She said the Community Health 
team has also assisted approx- 
imately 15 townships across 
the tribe’s service area establish 
tobacco free recreation areas. 

Community Health is also 
partnering with the Sault Tribe 
Housing Authority to help desig- 
nate more units as “smoke-free,” 
including the new Elders Center 
in St. Ignace. To assist housing 
residents, Community Health will 
be offering cessation programs at 


some of the housing sites. “If we 
are asking residents not to smoke, 
then we need to assist them with 
their cessation efforts,” Myers 
said. 

To increase access to healthy 
foods, Community Health is cur- 
rently collaborating with Sault 
Tribe’s Early Childhood Programs 
to initiate a Farm to Preschool 
project. There are plans in the 
works to offer canning and pre- 
serving classes, traditional foods 
education, and support for com- 
munity garden projects. 

Community Health’s efforts to 
improve physical activity oppor- 
tunities include the “Let’s Get 
Moving Challenge,” which is a 
community wide challenge that 
promotes physical activity and 
healthy eating. The challenge ran 
from June 6 to Aug. 1 . Nine com- 
munities across the seven-county 
service area participated. “The 
challenge is a great way to get 
everyone out and active during 
the summer months,” Hemming 
said. Health Educator Katia 
Hughes and Hemming are also 
working on the development of a 


physical activity referral system 
as a service to Sault Tribe patients 
with the goal of chronic disease 
prevention and management. 

The Health Education team is 
also involved in the completion 
of a comprehensive community 
health assessment, the develop- 
ment of a strategic plan for the 
Health Division and public health 
accreditation efforts through 
the Public Health Accreditation 
Board. Community Health offers 
both community based and tribal 
member only services depending 
on the funding and requirements 
of each program. 

Myers said, “The goal of 
these grants and programs is to 
improve the health and quality of 
life of our tribal families across 
the seven-county service area and 
to prevent chronic disease in our 
population. I think that every step 
is a step in the right direction.” 

For more information, visit 
www.up4health.org, you can 
also call Sault Tribe Community 
Health at (906) 632-5210. 


Mediterranean diet may cut 


By Community Health staff 

For years, we’ve heard a lot 
about the heart health benefits 
of the Mediterranean diet. Now, 
an analysis from a randomized 
trial suggests this diet, supple- 
mented with extra-virgin olive 
oil and nuts, may help lower 
risk of breast cancer. 

The analysis, published in 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, is from the 
PREDIMED trial — a six-year 
study that includes data from 
over 4,000 women, 60-80 years 
old and at high risk for cardio- 
vascular disease. The women 
had been assigned to follow one 


of three diets , a Mediterranean 
diet where they received extra 
virgin olive oil, a Mediterranean 
diet with provided mixed nuts, 
or they were advised to follow 
a low fat diet. The women had 
quarterly sessions with a dieti- 
tian to assess how well they 
were following the diet. 

At the end of the study, 
the women following the 
Mediterranean diet with olive 
oil showed a 62 percent lower 
risk of malignant breast cancer 
than the control, low fat diet 
group. When researchers put 
the olive oil and nuts groups 
together, there was a 5 1 percent 


relative risk reduction compared 
to the control group. 

A Mediterranean diet plate 
contains plenty of legumes, 
nuts, grains, vegetables and 
fruits with olive oil providing 
most fat. This traditional diet 
from Greece and southern Italy 
also includes fish, moderate 
amounts of poultry and dairy, 
just small amounts of red and 
processed meats and moderate 
alcohol with meals. Eating a 
diet with mostly plant foods is 
linked with lower cancer risk 
and is one of American Institute 
for Cancer Research’s recom- 
mendations for cancer preven- 


breast cancer risk 


tion. 

In this study, the addition 
of extra virgin olive oil may 
contribute to lower cancer risk, 
the authors say, due to some of 
olive oil’s active compounds 
like polyphenols or oleic acid. 

The authors caution this a 
secondary analysis - the pri- 
mary purpose of PREDIMED 
was to study the Mediterranean 
diet’s effect on cardiovascular 
disease. In addition the number 
of breast cancer cases was small 
— 35 women — and because 
the women were at high risk for 
cardiovascular disease, these 
results may not apply to all 


women. 

In the meantime, we know 
there are evidence-based steps 
women can take to lower risk of 
postmenopausal breast cancer: 
stay a healthy weight, be phys- 
ically active at least 30 minutes 
every day and don’t drink alco- 
hol. And there are lots of rea- 
sons to follow a diet with plenty 
of plant foods, which includes 
helping you get to and stay at a 
healthy weight. Learn how to do 
that with our free online New 
American Plate Challenge. 

Source: American Institute of 
Cancer Research (http: //blog. 
aicr.org/) 
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Baama Pii, Negee ~ Vice Chair Bob LaPoint 



Ahneen, Boozo , Negee: 

I have Some sad news 
this month. On Nov. 5, 2015, 


we lost my former Vice- 
Chairperson Bob LaPoint. He 
was born April 20, 1930. 
Bob was first elected to the 
Tribal Board of Directors in 
1998, and was re-elected in 
2002 and 2006 with signifi- 
cant margins. He also ran for 
Chairperson in 2000 under 
the “Straight Arrow” slogan 
and nearly defeated a 13 -year 
incumbent. 

I owe my Chairperson- 
ship to Bob LaPoint as he ran 
in 2004 as I was not sure the 
time was right for me to run. 
He encouraged me to run and 


in his “straight talk” way, he 
told me, “I’ll run until you 
can figure out if the time is 
right.” As it turns out, the 
time was right; I did run in 
’04 and was endorsed by Bob 
LaPoint after winning the pri- 
mary. 

After I was re-elected 
in ’12, Bob then 83 years old, 
drove from Drummond Island 
to the Sault to greet me at my 
office on my first day back. I 
count Bob as a friend and 
will miss him but his spirit of 
activism and change lives on. 

~ Chi MeGwitch, Bob. 



Vice-Chair Bob LaPoint with Tribal Members Bonnie and Ron McKerchie at my 2004 Trib- 
al Victor Party picnic. Bob enjoyed himself but got right to business to make change. 


REPRESENATION AT THE HIGHEST LEVELS: 

TRIBAL LEADERSHIP STALLED AT HOME 


As I think of the vari- 
ous reforms that have perme- 
ated board and chair cam- 
paigns since 2000 when Bob 
LaPoint first ran, I can’t help 
but be disappointed. While, 
undoubtedly, we have made 
great strides, there are some 
reforms that Bob and others 
brought to light that have 
been entirely ignored by the 
governing body. One item 
for example is that of becom- 
ing a real government and a 
true representative democracy 
by divesting the central and 


oligarchical power structure 
that is the Tribal Board of 
Directors and creating a true 
separation of powers. Clear- 
ly, given the board is the 
judge, jury and executioner 
that writes the laws, interprets 
the laws and enjoys a judicial 
branch that serves at their be- 
nevolence, they do not want 
let go of a power structure 
that supports and reinforces 
arbitrary and capricious deci- 
sion making. 

While I do believe it 
is a corruption of power, to 


Please see my welcome at 1:06 time index at: https://www.youtube.com/watch?feature=plaver embedded&v=axL04ebKoyc 
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Far Left, White House Tribal Leaders Conference agenda where I had the distinc- 
tion of being the Tribal Leader selected to do the welcome. In the middle with US 
Department of Interior Secretary Sally Jewell just before going on stage. To the 
right, giving my address. I dedicated my presentation to Bob LaPoint and our Trib- 
al Leaders who paved the way who are now deceased. I was humbled to do so. 


hold so tightly onto such 
power, I believe it is simply 
the nature of the beast. After 
all, if you had complete do- 
minion over your surround- 
ings, would you also hold on- 
to such power? If we truly 
followed the Seven Grandfa- 
ther Teachings rather than put 
on a little show like some, we 
would respect the inherent 
sovereignty of our people and 
immediately move to put the 
draft new constitution to a 
vote of the people. In 2012, 
my opponent for chair 
acknowledged that the felt 
our people were not smart 
enough to vote on compre- 
hensive constitutional reform. 


Guess what, he lost his seat. 
Pay close attention to those 
who are stalling while sitting 
back and enjoying their unfet- 
tered and unchecked exercise 
of dominion over the lives of 
our people. 

WHITE HOUSE VISIT 
2015 

While our efforts at 
home have stalled due in 
large part of inside squab- 
bling and power struggles at 
the power level including var- 
ious camps who refuse to 
work together and backbiting 
and clique like behavior, I 
have chosen to do my best to 
manage the budgets and lead 
the team members to ensure 
quality services and fiscal 
integrity, I have not given up 
on reform efforts back home, 
I am merely putting in the 


effort where I can effectuate 
positive change including at 
the national level. 

This past year, I have 
worked hard to create a great- 
er focus on improving the lot 
of our members’ lives with 
emphasis on addressing the 
worst of the worst statistics 
our people experience like: 
the lowest high school and 
college graduation rates. On 
the next page, you will see 
that Native students lag be- 
hind “white” students at a rate 
of nearly 20 percent. This 
disparity in unacceptable and 
is the at the heart of both my 
dissertation research, as well 
as, my professional contribu- 
tion. Based on my efforts in 
Education, as well as, leader- 
ship roles in Health, Contract 
Support Costs, and data relat- 
ed committees to improve the 
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Call: 800-793-0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: chairpersonpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
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MM123 CLOSURE 
WAS AVOIDABLE 

In August of this year, 
the Great Lakes Conservation 
Committee presented several 
options to reduce our lake 
trout harvest to avoid a fish- 
ing closure. While six board 
members voted to approve a 
change, we needed seven. 
Thus, an overharvest oc- 
curred, which required a clo- 
sure that now effects the lives 
of our fishers. The proposed 
change would have prevented 
the overharvest but econom- 
ics and likely illegal cam- 
paign contributions of a few 
prevented sound decision 
making. This issue has been 
portrayed as an issue for all 
fishers but until the closure 
occurred, it was really an is- 
sue of the 1 percent who con- 
trol not only their own cap- 
tain’s license but also that of 
several co-captain operations. 
In fact, more than half of the 
harvest of Lake Trout is con- 
trolled by one individual. 
Unfortunately, clouded per- 
spective or illegal campaign 
funds prevented a wise choice 
that would have prevented the 
closure. 


Since the 1970s, the Sault Tribe has held an annual Children’s 
Christmas party and provided gifts to Tribal youth. Last year, 
the Tribal Board budgeted $12,000 and I matched this with a 
personal donation of $1,000 and raised another $11,000! 

With the number of Tribal children across of 7 county service 
area, our fundraising provides for $20 gifts. Please help us to 
raise as much as we did last year and bring joy to a tribal child 
while getting a chance to wm a shopping spree of your own! 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 
Chairperson Aaron Payment 


Watch Sault Tribe Board Meetings on Livestream: http://www.ustream.tv/channel/russmckerchie 


Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 

Qmiw 


Chairperson's Christmas RAFFLE for a Chance to Win a 


Shopping Spree 

« 1st Prize: $500 Cash JJv* 

2nd Prize: $300 Cash 
>> 3rd Prize: $200 Cash 

V* A'' 

Drawing Will Take Place 6pm , Monday, December 21, 2015 at the Kewadin Art Gallery in the Sault. 


Tickets cost $5 each 


Tickets are available at all Kewadin Gift 
Shop and Hessel’s Bar or by calling the 
Tribal Chairperson's office at 906-635- 
6050. Please bring tickets to the draw 
barrel located at the gift shop. 


All Proceeds benefit the 

Sault Tribe Children's Party 


lives of our people, I was 
asked to do the welcoming at 
President Obama’s Annual 
White House Tribal Leaders 
Conference in Washington, 
DC. To see my welcoming, 
please go to the link at the top 
of the picture of we at the lec- 
ture on the previous page. 

In interpreting the data 
in Table 1 above using a hy- 
pothetical split of 65 percent 
to 35 percent white versus 
Native, we see that out of 20 
Native youth who graduate 
high school, only 2 (10 per- 
cent) will matriculate though 
to college graduation. This is 
in stark contrast to 20 out of 
35 (57 percent) whites who 
make it though to college 
graduation. This disparity is 
unacceptable and borders and 
is clearly a civil rights matter. 

My doctoral disserta- 
tion research and expected 
post-doc research will be to 
understand why; what varia- 
bles make a difference; a ben- 


efit-cost analysis of investing 
the most effective interven- 
tion strategies; and, ultimate- 
ly, how to erase such dispari- 
ties. Thankfully, this mes- 
sage and my efforts are rever- 
berating and others have tak- 
en notice. Completing my 
doctorate in Educational 
Leadership should provide an 
additional level of credibility 
to my message such that I am 
better able to effectuate 
change at the high levels. 

$300,000 TRIBAL 
EDUCATION GRANT 
AWARDED 

While I have been 
pushing the tribal education 
agenda at the national level, 
my administrative team back 
home deserves the credit for 
securing a tribal education 
capacity building grant. 
Through cuts that happened 
after I left office in 2008, we 
have not had a dedicated trib- 
al education director. This 
grant will allow for us to ded- 


icate the resources to creating 
what I anticipate will be a 
national tribal standard that 
focuses attention on our tribal 
youth from early head start 
though to college graduation. 

I want to recognize our 
long time Head Start Admin- 
istrator Anne Suggit and my 
niece Nichole Causley for 
writing this grant. Nichole 
ran for the board in 2012. 
While she was not elected, 
our tribe has benefitted many 
times over as a result of her 
contributions as a grant writer 
for the tribe. She went back 
to school and will soon earn 
her Master’s degree in Public 
Administration (my first grad- 
uate degree). I also want to 
thank our planning division 
and our Executive Director 
Christine McPherson for her 
leadership in applying for 
grants. Next up, I will draft 
merit pay system for success- 
ful grant writing! Those who 
bring in hundreds of thou- 
sands should be rewarded. 


2015.11.03 
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Time to take on changes and challenges head on 




Former board member Bob 
LaPoint walks on November 4 


Board resolutions passed 
in October 2015 meetings 


The Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians convened a 
meeting on Oct. 6, all were pres- 
ent. 

A fiscal year 2015 capital 
expenditures budget modification 
was approved for buildings for an 
increase of $1.2 million coming 
from the building funds account 
with no effect on tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2016 budget 
modification was approved to 
the school Fiduciary Committee 
for an increase to expenses of 
$153,700 with funding coming 
from the fund balance and no 
effect on tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2016 budget was 
established for tribal victim assis- 
tance with U.S. Department of 
Justice funding of $120,726 and 
no effect on tribal support. 

Submission of requests to the 
U.S. Department of the Interior to 


accept title to five parcels of land 
in trust for the benefit of the tribe 
to accommodate school grounds 
expansion. 

The 2016 Indian Housing 
plan was approved and fund- 
ing requested from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD). 

An application was approved 
to be submitted to HUD for a fis- 
cal year 2015 grant of $600,000 
to correct the drainage system on 
JK Lumsden Way on the reserva- 
tion along with crawl spaces of 
20 homes. 

The board confirmed the 
Housing Authority met federal 
requirements to gather and con- 
sider comments from the entire 
tribal community about the possi- 
ble use of block grant funds. 

The board met again on Oct. 

27 with all present. 


A fiscal year 2015 budget 
was established for Great Lakes 
Restoration Initiative American 
Marten of $62,137 with funding 
from the U.S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and no effect on tribal 
support. 

The Compensation 
Administrative Guidelines for the 
Health Division was amended to 
be in effect for fiscal year 2016 
and forward. 

A fiscal year 2016 Head Start 
budget was approved consisting 
of $661,193 in federal funds, 
$29,716 in state funds and 
$123,980 in tribal support. 

A fiscal year 2016 Strategic 
Planning budget was approved 
for $48,839 in federal funds and 
no effect on tribal support. 

An FY 2016 Drug Court 
Enhancement budget was 
approved for $137,953 in federal 
funds. 


D J Hoffman 
Director, Unit I 

As we near the end of 2015, 
the tribe has faces many difficult 
decisions to make. It is time that 
the tribe takes these corrective 
actions to ensure the financial 
health and prosperity of our tribe 
and its enterprises. 

CASINOS 

It has been over 1 1 months 
since the Gaming Authority 
authorized hiring a temporary 
Casino Executive Officer. The 
premise of this temporary posi- 
tion was based upon an RFP 
issued in August of 2014 which 
stated: 

Temporary Overall 
Management of Gaming/ 
Hospitality Operations with the 
ultimate goal of assisting with 
selection of a permanent Chief 
Executive Officer of Kewadin 
Casinos. 

Policy dictates that tempo- 
rary positions shall not exceed 
six months; it has been over 11 
months since the temporary posi- 
tion was hired. Some have argued 
that we need to let people do 
their respective jobs and help the 
tribe move its casinos forward. 
First, the temporary position was 
brought in to assist the tribe in 
selecting a permanent CEO for its 
casinos. Second, we are not mov- 
ing forward. 

In those 1 1 months the casi- 
no revenues have continued to 
steadily decline, as well as the 


tribal tax revenues that are ear- 
marked for membership services. 
In a year-to-year comparison 
(2014-2015) though September, 
revenues are down over $12 mil- 
lion and year-to-date tribal tax 
payments are down over $1.7 
million. 

For the Nov. 17, 2015, meeting 
of the board of directors, multiple 
board members have co-spon- 
sored a resolution to finally post 
the position of chief executive 
officer of Kewadin Casinos. The 
position is a key employment 
position, approved in the 2015 
Casino Budgets. Hiring of this 
“key employee” requires seven 
votes of the Board of Directors. 
Under the tribe’s adopted person- 
nel policies, all positions must be 
posted. 

While members of the board 
will once again argue that the 
resolution will send the wrong 
message to the temporary Casino 
Executive Officer, my concern 
continues to be the message of 
not following policy, adopted by 
tribal resolution, and what it con- 
veys to the membership and our 
employees as a whole. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 
AUDIT 


Catherine Hollo well, 
Director, Unit II 
Sault Tribe lost a beloved 
leader on Nov. 4 of this year, 
when former board member 
Bob LaPoint walked on. Bob 
represented our Unit II district 
from 1998 until his retirement 
from office in 2010. 1 ran 
for his vacant seat that year 
and I am deeply appreciative 
of the wisdom, support and 
encouragement he gave to me. 

Bob was loved by many in his 
community and throughout the 
tribe. He always made time for 
people and many folks would 
attend tribal board meetings sim- 
ply to visit with him and enjoy 


his fellowship. He was gentle and 
kind and always kept his sense 
of humor. Bob was one of the 
first non-immediate tribal family 
members I met when my husband 
and I returned home to Cedarville. 
I think I contacted him as my unit 
representative for some general 
information. He offered to stop by 
and thus began many thoughtful 
conversations over coffee about 
family, community and tribal gov- 
ernment. 

Bob was a military veteran 
who served in the U.S. Army 
during the Korean War. He served 
the tribe well with his honor, 
wisdom and kindness. Bob was 
a strong spirited ogichidaa and 
protector of the people. His ser- 
vice was recognized and honored 
at the Nov. 7 Veterans Powwow 
with prayers that his legacy of 
leadership and respect will carry 
on in our tribe. 

Prayers and condolences to his 
wife Pat and their children and 
grandchildren. O chi miigwech to 
Bob. You will be missed. 
Catherine Hollo well 
Unit II Director 
chollowell@ saulttribe .net 
(906) 430-5551 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors recently approved a res- 
olution to audit the performance 
of the tribe’s Human Resource 
Department. Human Resources 
is the central hub for all employ- 
ment related actions: pre-employ- 
ment, hiring, discipline, retention 
and termination. As a tribe, we 
need to ensure that these areas are 
performing in an optimal manner 
and in accordance with adopted 
policy to ensure that all employ- 
ees are treated in an equitable 
manner. The audit will address 
the strengths and weaknesses 
within the department so that they 
may be assessed and addressed. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

The tribe has a large list of 
candidates for the Economic 
Development Director position. 

To be clear, the board has only 
been provided qualifications (no 
names) regarding potential candi- 
dates. 

In an effort to ensure that the 
tribe hires the most qualified 
candidate for this position, I have 
proposed the following to the 
board: 

— I have suggested that a 
committee be formed to conduct 
an initial round of interviews with 
all of the qualified candidates. 

— I have also suggested 
inviting experienced community 
business leaders (tribal and non 


tribal) to sit on the initial panel, 
as well as members of the board, 
to provide the board with their 
recommendations of the three to 
five most qualified applicants to 
be considered by the board for a 
second round of interviews. 

It is my hope that the 
Economic Development Director 
will be able to move our busi- 
nesses in a more profitable 
manner, as well as lead the 
charge towards new business 
development and diversification. 

I am also hopeful that our cor- 
porate charter, approved by the 
BIA, will one day be utilized. 

This would afford our tribe with 
the opportunity to develop and 
maintain businesses free from the 
meddling of politics, thus ensur- 
ing that they have a chance to be 
successful and provide revenues 
to tribal services. 

The most successful tribes 
in America run their businesses 
through their corporate charter. 
Examples include Seminoles Inc. 
and Ho Chunk Inc., and hopefully 
one day Sault Tribe will share in 
this success. 

One thing is perfectly clear, 
the need for diversification is 
essential to our tribe’s long term 
economic survival. 

JKL BAHWETING SCHOOL 

The gymnasium continues to 
progress nicely. At this time, the 
roof has been completed and the 


final sides of the building are 
being installed. By the time this 
report is published, the contrac- 
tors will be inside the building 
working on the dry wall, electri- 
cal and flooring. I am extremely 
pleased with the progress on such 
an incredible project for our tribal 
and community children within 
JKL Bahweting School. While at 
times it may appear that the tribal 
board does nothing more than 
“argue, fuss and fight,” it is proj- 
ects such as this that provide a 
glimpse to the type of productiv- 
ity that can be found in working 
together. Once again, I would like 
to thank the board for supporting 
this project and looking out for 
the future of the school and its 
children. 

I will continue to push forward 
with members of the board that 
wish to be progressive. 

I will also continue to work with 
members of the Board to ensure 
that we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services, 
and stepping out of the non pro- 
gressive box that we appear to be 
confined to. 

Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 

Cell: (906) 203-0510, tribal 
e-mail djhoffman@ saulttribe .net, 
personal e-mail djwhoffman@ 
hotmail.com. 
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Human Resource Department will be audited 



Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


At the Oct. 27 meeting in St. 
Ignace, Director Hoffman and I 
brought forward a resolution to 
do a performance audit of the 
Human Resource Department. 
The vote ended in a tie with 
the chair voting no. We put the 
resolution on again at the Nov. 

3 meeting in the Sault and it 
passed. 

There is much concern as 
to why we wanted to audit the 
Human Resource Department 
when we have issues tribal wide. 
We feel that Human Resources 
are the hub of the employment 
world of the tribe. All applicants 
must go through HR and all 
employees interact with the HR 
Department also. Some want to 
portray we are targeting team 
members, I say if you are afraid 
of an audit, then you must have 
something to hide. We should be 
auditing every department peri- 


odically. 

The board members interested 
will be establishing the parame- 
ters of the audit. Next, an outside 
person or company will be hired 
to conduct the audit. As long as 
politics don’t come into play, the 
board should implement the rec- 
ommendations. 

Recently, we found out if you 
are a tribal member and qualify 
for the position, that does not 
mean you will be interviewed for 
that position. I have never heard 
of that since I worked in the HR 
Department from 2002 to now. A 
member came to the meeting to 
ask why he/she was not granted 
an interview. Apparently out of 
about 10 qualified applicants, 
only a handful were interviewed. 
This was for a $17- an-hour job, 
which are far and few between 
for our members. If I were hir- 
ing for an executive level job, I 
would rather interview a dozen 
people first, then bring back the 
handful for a second interview. 

At least everyone would receive 
an opportunity to sell themselves. 
We were told there isn’t a policy 
saying a person must get an inter- 
view, but we do have a preference 
policy and nothing stating they 
won’t get an interview if quali- 
fied. 

I asked when a job posting 
closes that the department man- 
ager or supervisor screens the 
applications with the Human 
Resource Department. Many 
times applicants are screened out 
of the interview process because 


they don’t have exactly what 
the posting requires. This does 
not mean people cannot perform 
the job. I have seen two casino 
department heads and one vault 
cashier screened out for a Midjim 
manager. These people have 
supervised around 30 people and 
are not qualified to supervise six? 

We also need a working 
promotion policy. Our proven 
team members should be able 
to advance in the organization. 
There should be training and suc- 
cession planning which would all 
improve morale. 

The Nov. 3 board meeting 
time was changed from 6 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. An email was sent out 
within the five days’ notice and I 
objected. All our regular meetings 
always start at 6 p.m. Members 
have the opportunity to address 
the board from 4-6 p.m. So with 
the meeting time change, mem- 
bers only had from 5-6 p.m. With 
the change, team members or 
anyone else who worked until 5 
p.m. could not address the board. 

As I write this article, we have 
yet to pass our 2016 budgets. It 
seems that we can only meet on 
Tuesdays to discuss anything. 

We are lacking in commitment 
to meet more frequently to get 
things taken care of. We rarely 
can meet with our divisions for 
semi-annual reviews. I am a take 
care of business type of person 
and this kind of scheduling and 
lack of forward movement is 
driving me crazy. 

We have to constantly change 


meetings for travel. We do have 
a vice chair to fill in. Business 
must go on with one or five of 
us missing. We don’t close the 
casinos because the CEO is out 
of town. There is not one person 
that the tribe can’t live without. 
Let’s move forward by splitting 
up and covering as much ground 
as possible. 

On Oct. 28 and 29, the tribal 
action plan (TAP) group met with 
our technical advisors to start 
writing this plan. I was only able 
to attend on the 28th and would 
like to thank the staff who com- 
mitted to attending and partici- 
pating. 

Also on the 28th, I was able 
to attend the adoption of a tribal 
child into the Feleppa family. 
Congratulations, Feleppas! AJ is a 
very lucky little girl. 

If there is anyone who maybe 
would be interested in becoming 
a foster parent, there is a great 
need for our Native children to 
have loving homes. Please con- 
tact Shirley Brown or the ACFS 
Division for more information. 

The St. Ignace Head Start pro- 
gram will be having their annual 
powwow at the Shores Event 
Center on Wednesday, Nov. 25 , at 
11:30 a.m. 

The St. Ignace elders are plan- 
ning a Christmas cookie sale for 
December at the McCann School. 
Please contact Brenda Garries or 
another committee member for 
details or watch Facebook. 

The well replacement has 
taken place at the Grimes prop- 


erty next to Wequayoc Cemetery. 
We would like to be able to use 
this for feasts, spiritual gatherings 
or teachings in the near future. 
The house needs to be completely 
furnished. If anyone is interested 
in donating utensils, cookware/ 
bake ware, plates, cups, counter- 
top appliances, etc. please contact 
me or the chairman’s office. 

The youth sponsorship pro- 
gram is still accepting applica- 
tions to help with student activity 
fees, sports fees, senior pictures, 
drivers ed, etc. Please contact the 
Big Bear at (906) 635-RINK for 
an application. 

The LIHEAP heating assis- 
tance program opened on Nov. 

1 . Please contact Angie Gilmore 
at the St. Ignace Health Center, 
643-8689. 

The annual elders holiday din- 
ner will take place in the Sault 
on Tuesday, Dec. 8, at 11:30 a.m. 
For sign up and transportation 
arrangements please contact the 
Elder Services Division at (906) 
635-4971. 

The St. Ignace Christmas 
carnival will be held on Sunday, 
Dec. 6, at the Shores Event 
Center from 1-4 p.m. Santa will 
be there along with food and 
games. 

I hope everyone has a safe and 
wonderful Thanksgiving holiday. 

If you need to contact me, 
please call (906) 430-0536 or 
email me at bsorenson@sault- 
tribe.net or bridgett91@yahoo. 
com. I do schedule appointments 
for office visits. 


McLeod addresses DOJ on Violence Against Women 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin, Anishnaabek! Since 
2013,1 have been a member 
of the Department of Justice 
Intertribal working group focus- 
ing on the implementation of the 
Violence Against Women Act 
(VAWA) in Indian Country. It 
has been an historic couple of 
years as tribes across the nation 
have implemented the feder- 
al authorization to prosecute 
non-Indians who harm Indian 
women on tribal land. Nov. 1 , 

I traveled to the Squaxin Island 
Indian Community for two days 
of domestic violence meetings, 
and then on Nov. 4, 1 attended 
the consultation session of the 
Department of Justice. As usual, 
the DOJ paid for my travel, not 
the tribe. 

I wrote the following speech 
and read it when it was my turn 
to speak. Many people from 
many tribes were there to also 
offer their testimony, and share 
the hardships of their communi- 


ties. It was a mix of victories and 
sufferings, however after listening 
to the testimony of our Alaskan 
brothers and sisters, I became 
stronger in my tone and went off 
script a couple of times. 

The Alaskan testimony that 
affected me the greatest, was the 
story of an eleven-year-old girl 
who was beaten to death, stripped 
naked and had to lay in wait for 
law enforcement to arrive for 
three days. THREE DAYS AND 
NIGHTS her family could do 
nothing for their baby girl, know- 
ing she had been killed, knowing 
that precious little girl lay in wait 
for help, for dignity, for justice. 

I felt the heartbreak of the 
grandma who was there, as 
she told how they protected 
the body. I saw tears fall from 
her eyes and watched as other 
Alaskan women got up and put a 
hand on her shoulder, a tissue in 
her hand and stood close to her in 
solidarity and love. 

It was so very hard to realize 
that the Alaskan tribes are almost 
totally neglected by a federal 
government that so recently took 
everything from them. It was hard 
to realize how desperate their 
lives are. I was humbled by their 
pain. When it was my turn to 
speak, I first introduced myself in 
our language with the proper pro- 
tocol. I acknowledged two of our 
tribal women who were also there 
(Lori Jump and Jami Moran) for 
their dedication to the protec- 
tion of our women and the fight 
against domestic violence. I could 
not do my job without Lori and 
Jami’s help and guidance. 


Jennifer’ testimony — My 
tribe will provide its formal con- 
sultation remarks in writing. I 
am speaking to you today as 
an elected official of the tribe, 
an elder, grandmother, mother 
and an Anishnaabekwe (Ojibwe 
woman). By profession, I am an 
educator and school adminis- 
trator. I spent many years in the 
classroom teaching my students 
many things, including the 3Rs - 
‘readin, ‘ritin and ‘rithmatic. 

Today, in my teacher 
mode I desire to teach the 
Department of Justice and the 
federal government another set 
of 3Rs - RECOGNITION, 
RESPONSIBILITY and 
RESPECT. 

The first R - recogni- 
tion. Our status is embedded in 
and thus acknowledged by the 
Constitution of the United States 
of America. We are NOT colo- 
nies, municipalities or states. We 
are nations. Nations with whom 
TREATIES were made. In those 
treaties, our tribal nations agreed 
to allow the nation of the United 
States to grow and become its 
own sovereign in exchange 
for various goods, services, 
etc. The “trust relationship” 
was formed. The United States 
willingly accepted the second R 
- RESPONSIBILITY to fulfill 
their part of the treaties. Through 
those treaties, every service of the 
Department of Justice to tribal 
nations have been pre-paid. We 
have upheld our part. In my best 
“teacher- speak,” I am saying this 
is not acceptable. 

The third R - RESPECT. How 


do tribal nations gain the FULL 
respect of the DOJ and the feder- 
al government? Because I don’t 
see it. 

It is NOT respectful to treat 
nations in such a manner that 
they must deal with a lower-level 
government (states) for access 
to federal dollars that are needed 
for the protection of their peo- 
ple. Does the U.S. do that to the 
Middle Eastern nations that ask 
for federal monies to protect their 
citizens? No. Are they required to 
“apply” and meet 61 criteria first? 
No. But, it IS what tribal nations 
must do. 

It is also NOT respectful to pit 
tribal nation against tribal nation 
to COMPETE for resources. To 
me, this is history repeating 
itself. The tribe that successfully 
signs an “X” on the paper gets 
everything, and the other tribes 
get nothing. Again, unacceptable. 
To the five board members who 
voted “yes,” I say “miigwetch,” 
and appreciate your support of 
the work that I am doing for our 
people. To the other four, there 
is nothing to say. Their vote is 
their vote. But, it does show me 
one of two things: either it’s per- 
sonal or they do not support my 
work against domestic violence. 

I was surprised at first, but per- 
haps I shouldn’t have been. The 
reasoning for the “NO” vote is 
of no concern to me. I know this 
work is important, just ask the 
families of any woman who has 
been abused or, better yet, ask the 
family of the eleven year old girl 
who lay dead for three days wait- 
ing for a police officer to come. 


VAWA, other domestic violence 
and lack of DOJ funding are 
important issues that I am proud 
to work on for our tribe and I 
intent to continue doing so. 

In this month of Thanksgiving, 
I have so much to be thankful 
for. My family, my students, 
my work and the members of 
our tribe who made it possi- 
ble for me to be where I am 
today. I am grateful for the gift 
of knowing that what I am doing 
matters. But this year, I am grate- 
ful for so much more, things I 
never thought about, like roads. 
Alaskan women and children are 
living in desolation with only 
airplanes and boats for transpor- 
tation. They have no roads. I am 
also grateful to our law enforce- 
ment and emergency personnel. 

I know if I need help, they have 
roads that will get them to me 
quickly, and they will gladly 
come at a moment’s notice. This 
month, I am humbled by the 
many blessings that I have, both 
known and unknown. On this 
Thanksgiving holiday, may you 
all have the love of family, the 
blessings of good health, safe 
homes and happy lives. 

Shawindekaa (Many bless- 
ings), 

Anishnaabe gagige 
(Anishnaabe for always) - Jen 
(906) 440-9151 
JmcLeod 1 @ saulttribe .net or 
j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail . 
com. 

Feel free to contact me with 
questions, comments, or if you or 
someone you know could use my 
help. Happy Thanksgiving! 
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Board voted to audit Human Resource Department 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Hello. During our last meet- 
ing, the board of directors voted 
to audit our Human Resource 
Department. There have been 
several resignations and morale 
seems to be very low. It appears 
there are too many inconsisten- 
cies in our hiring process. 

The interview process is 
being questioned because of a 
“blind application” practice. 

The audit will give us a clear 
picture of the steps that are 
taken to provide an applicant 
with an interview and hopefully 
eliminate the blind applications. 

If an individual is qualified 


for a position, they should get 
an interview. Further, all appli- 
cants and employees should be 
treated equally. 

It was announced this week 
during the annual White House 
Tribal Nations Conference in 
Washington, D.C. that the Sault 
Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians was among eight tribes 
that will receive a federal grant. 
We were awarded $300,000 
by the U.S. Department 
of Education and the U.S. 
Department of Interior to help 
our educational programs and 
develop initiatives for achieving 


self-determination. More infor- 
mation will be forthcoming. 

“Let’s put our minds together 
to see what we can build for 
our children,” a quote by Chief 
Sitting Bull. 

I’m a member on the Water 
Trails Committee. This is a 
program that is working on her- 
itage water trails and routes on 
navigable waterways in order 
to foster a historical education 
experience. 

We are at the stage now 
where we’re looking to gather 
information about original his- 
torical names of places so we 


can tie in some native history to 
the water trail sites which may 
include Chippewa, Luce, and 
Mackinac counties. After this 
information is compiled, there 
will be historical markers post- 
ed to highlight historic events 
related to the waterways . 

We will work closely with 
the Cultural Department in 
order to ensure the information 
is correct and no sacred places 
will be disturbed. 

If you have any questions 
or comments, you can contact 
me at (906) 203-6083 or at 
KKGravelle @ saulttribe .net . 


Massaway selected to attend National Congress of 
American Indians with others in tribal delegation 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 


A tribal delegation was sent 
out to the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI) 
conference last month and I was 
selected to attend. It was a very 
busy conference and all the tribal 
board members and chairman 
worked hard on many aspects of 
our tribal needs. 

My focus was mainly on 
government-to-government rela- 
tions. This encompassed many 
different topics, but the one I 
will elaborate on is the consul- 
tations. When I first became a 
tribal board member nearly eight 
years ago, tribal consultation 
with other government entities 
was non-existent. The idea of 


consulting with the tribes was 
thought to be worthless and 
the governments knew what 
was best for the tribes. We kept 
insisting to the federal govern- 
ment and the state, counties and 
cities that we were to be con- 
tacted and have meaningful dis- 
cussions on anything that could 
affect the tribe. This usually fell 
on deaf ears. 

As the years went by and our 
constant educating of people 
of the laws, we began to make 
headway. I have to say now that 
recently the federal government 
has finally taken up its role to 
include the tribes in nearly all 
aspects of the government con- 


sultations . We have our voices 
heard at senior levels on subjects 
far and wide. Topics like edu- 
cation, environmental, housing 
and health to name a few. We 
have not gotten full inclusion on 
some other areas, but we con- 
tinue to seek inclusion on those 
topics also. 

Working with the state has 
been more difficult and a slower 
process. Their understanding of 
consultation seems to be that 
they contact us and tell us what 
they are going to do and then 
do it whether or not we agree or 
disagree with the item. I must 
say this area has also gotten 
better since I first arrived on the 


board. Back then, they did not 
even acknowledge they had to 
talk to us at all. With the coun- 
ties and the cities, it has been 
great in some areas and non-ex- 
istent in others. Usually we find 
that just sitting and talking to 
the parties involved we arrive 
at a good understanding of what 
is expected and mandated to 
occur. Have a safe and fruitful 
hunting season and a happy 
Thanksgiving. 

Thank you always for the 
phone calls and the e-mails . 

Keith Massaway 702 Hazelton 
St., St. Ignace MI 49781, kmas- 
saway@msn.com, (906) 643- 
6981. 


International Bridge toll plaza ribbon cutting and 
dedication marks end of $8.9 million project 


The Sault Ste. Marie International Bridge celebrated the completion of 
the 16-month-long, 8.9 million toll plaza project with a ribbon-cutting 
and public open house on Oct. 21 . Below, local veternarian Chris Hall 
drumming with the Bay Mills drum group. Right, ribbon cutting in front 
of the new administration building. Below right, the new toll plaza. 
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Working on 2016 budgets for operations and services 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 


As reported last month, we 
have been reviewing budgets for 
the 2016 annual program services 
and operations. During this time, 
there is additional information 
that I have been requesting to 
come to a decision about the 
annual budgets. It is difficult as 
I have continuously requested 
that we need factual budgeting to 
determine the number of mem- 
bers served with the dollars fund- 
ed to each program. I know that 
we have certain programs that 
only service a limited amount 
of members and the amounts for 
administration are heavy. We still 
have not completed the reviews 
and we are now working with a 
continuing resolution with last 
year’s amounts. We do address 
each program’s needs once 
identified to make certain there 
is minimal interruption in the 
day-to-day, but it’s the adminis- 
tration’s responsibility to point 
these out for smooth operations. 

I not only have many questions 
of my own but many staff come 
to me with questions, ideas 
and concerns on our budget, so 
weighing all this out is never an 
easy process. I will update when 
we complete, as there are still 
many questions from many board 
members. 

We finally met on our tribal 
action plan (TAP) to begin the 
tribal justice system planning 
process face-to-face with Fox 
Valley Technical College. The 


planning to write the actions were 
done with nine modules: 

• Module 1: Assess the needs, 
assessment findings. This was 
done with the survey and focus 
groups we did many months ago. 
We identified gaps, lack of ser- 
vices, validate what is working 
effectively and what major ser- 
vice is needed. 

• Module 2: Prioritize issues. 
We used methods to prioritize 
problems and issues with each 
service. 

• Module 3: Develop a prob- 
lem statement. Who is affected, 
how are we affected, a strategy to 
have the best approach, etc. 

• Module 4: Review desired 
outcomes. 

• Module 5: Identify goals. 

• Module 6: Strategy and 
action steps. Identify appropriate 
tasks involved in each step and 
identify internal and external 
stakeholders who will support 
each goal. 

• Module 7: Timelines. 
Calendar each task and identify 
who is responsible. 

• Module 8: Evaluation. 

• Module 9: Written plan over- 
view, plan for sustainability and 
next steps to complete written 
plan. 

I have written this all out to 
show the lengthy process taken 
to write the plan. We are in the 
process of hiring for a position 
in the court (grant funded) with 
the skills and expertise to accom- 
plish this written plan with all 
the material and planning the 
TAP group has completed this 
far. I would like to personally 
say chi-miigwetch to all the 
program staff involved in this. 
Sitting through the meetings 
when I could attend showed me 
the dedication and knowledge 
of the staff knowing what our 
problems are and bringing to the 
table what is needed to advance 
our services for substance abuse. 
We talked about out-of-the-box 
thinking so that we could help in 
the emergency time of need and 
making sure we sustain all pro- 
grams to keep things up to date. 
As we were sitting in some of 


the sessions we came to realize 
even new problems and certain 
dangerous drugs coming to light 
just from our last sessions. Our 
court staff have firsthand knowl- 
edge of where the problems lie 
and their input is invaluable. We 
now have to continue to commit 
to these and make it a priority. 

I have been frustrated through 
this process but seeing the expe- 
rienced technical trainers come 
in to assist did give us the help 
to move forward. Now we have 
to complete it. I will report next 
month on the status. 

As most know, the Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority 
(CORA) made the decision 
to close fishing down in Lake 
Michigan for the remainder of 
the fishing season this year. This 
was due to the over harvest of 
lake trout due to all five tribes’ 
fishing efforts. This was a very 
hard outcome for our fisher- 
man and their families. We held 
discussions on two separate 
meetings thus far and many 
problems have been identified 
(some are the same ones I have 
been bringing up for awhile 
based on conversations with the 
fishermen). We need to address 
the amount being stocked and we 
also need to change the way we 
count the catch. It’s obvious that 
we have cards stacked against us 
when it comes to the state, feds 
and sport fishing groups, but I 
believe this will finally make 
eyes open to the lack of atten- 
tion we show on these problems. 
Again, we fail as a government 
to address or act on the issues 
that create problems. I’m not 
saying much more about this 
publicly, but I have spoken to 
most all the fisherman in our area 
and the message is the same. I 
will continue to be at the table 
pushing the items that need to be 
addressed to sustain and keep our 
industry going. We will be hold- 
ing a special discussion workshop 
with all involved and ask that all 
of the fisherman attend. We have 
requested that all get a notice 
sent in the mail for date and loca- 
tion. I’m afraid to place what I 


know about the date due to the 
fact I’ve seen it get changed on a 
moment’s notice and that’s quite 
embarrassing and frustrating 
(trying to stay professional). I 
will also call fisherman when 
the date is committed to by our 
administration. I can assure you 
that these issues are the priority 
of Director Hollowell and myself 
at the present time. 

I would like to give you all 
a very brief update on a few of 
our legal issues pending. In the 
Greektown holdings U.S. bank- 
ruptcy court case we prevailed 
in our argument that we did not 
waive our tribe’s immunity. This 
was very good news for us, now 
we will file all the papers and 
continue to see this through for 
an outcome to finally get this 
case behind us. We are now in 
the active process of discussion 
and sitting at the table for revised 
or replacement compact negotia- 
tions with the state per our 1993 
compact. There has been minimal 
discussion up to this time and 
now it seems that we will be 
committing to real planning and 
discussions about the future of 
each tribe’s compact. I’m confi- 
dent we are becoming prepared 
and would hope that our entire 
board is involved in this process. 

Our mandatory trust request 
and application for Lansing and 
New Boston is still under review 
in the solicitor’s office. We are 
still right on timeline and mark 
for the Lansing project as we 
knew and expected this. Both 
projects have representatives 
from the board, our legal depart- 
ment and casino to go through all 
phases and stages. We still have 
many obstacles to overcome, 
our legal department and outside 
attorneys have been consistent 
with moving this along as well. 

We did receive some very 
good news from the U.S. 
Department of Education. We 
applied for a $300,000 grant 
for planning and preparation of 
additional education services 
for members. This application 
includes the salary for an educa- 
tion director for our tribe. I advo- 


cated for this position ever since 
it was vacated years ago and I’m 
very happy that this direction is 
being taken again. Look for the 
posting in the near future and 
please spread the word around to 
any qualified members. We do 
need many items addressed in 
our education needs, especially in 
the rural areas, so new directions, 
goals and ideas are encouraged. 

I had the opportunity to attend 
our veterans’ powwow in Kinross 
this past weekend. Chi miigwech 
to Jackie Halfaday Minton, the 
participants and our drums who 
attended. It was a relaxing time 
and I watched many very young 
ones dance for their veterans and 
it was good to see. These youth 
are around 4 and 5 years old and 
it impressed me so much. To the 
parents that had their children 
there and dancing, chi miigwech, 
it does my heart good to see that. 

In closing, I would like to take 
a moment to remember our past 
unit representive, Robert (Bob) 
LaPoint, who passed on this past 
week. I had the opportunity to 
work with Bob on many projects 
as well as sit with him during 
many hours of debate on topics 
for our tribe. I will say that he 
always treated me with respect, 
kindness and was a gentle leader 
who was dedicated to our tribe 
for many years as an elected 
official. I will always be grateful 
for certain teachings he gave me 
as a leader and also as a friend. 

I smile thinking about a couple 
actions with him, he sure was 
one of a kind and he will be 
remembered by me for his gentle 
kindness as a leader. Chi miig- 
wech to his family for loaning 
him to us all those years and 
supporting his role as a represen- 
tative for our tribe. 

As always, please contact me 
if you would like to meet. I’m 
always available by phone or in 
person for a visit. Contact me by 
email at lcausley@saulttribe.net, 
or by phone at (906) 484-2954 or 
322-3818. 

Baamaapii, 

Lana Causley-Smith 

Unit II tribal representative. 


Munising kids Christmas party scheduled for Dec. 12 



Rita Glyptis 
Director, Unit V 


The Munising kid’s 
Christmas party will be held on 
Dec. 12, 2015, from 1-3 p.m. 
in the Munising Tribal Health 
Center Community Room. Call 
the tribal center at 387-4721 to 
sign up your children (up to 14 
years old). The Marquette kid’s 
Christmas party will be held 
on Dec. 19, 2015, at the NMU 
University Center from noon 
to 3 p.m. To sign up (up to 14 


years old) call (866) 279-8323. 

To kick off the holiday 
season, the Marquette elders’ 
holiday dinner was held at the 
Holiday Inn in Marquette on 
Nov. 12, 2015. A great time 
for fellowship, thanksgiving 
and remembering the reason 
for the season. The Munising 
elders’ Christmas dinner is on 
Dec. 14, 2015, at the Munising 
Tribal Community Room at 
6 p.m. Come early to relax 
and enjoy the festivities and a 
Christmas carol sing along. 

LIHEAP opened Monday, 
Nov. 2, 2015. The Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance 
Program is designed to off- 
set the heating costs for 
tribal households in the 
tribe’s seven-county service 
area. Eligibility for assistance 
includes: Established residency 
in the seven-county service area 
of Chippewa, Alger, Mackinac, 
Luce, Delta, Schoolcraft, or 
Marquette County. Enrolled 
Sault Tribe member head of 
household or enrolled Sault 


Tribe member children liv- 
ing in the residence. Be at or 
below 150 percent of the 2015 
poverty threshold. Applications 
are available at any of our 
office locations or online. To 
access the online application, 
follow the link below and then 
«Direct Services» followed 
by «Low Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program. 
<<https://www.saulttribe.com/ 
membership-services/acfs. Lor 
assistance, call Heidi Cotey 
at the Munising Tribal Health 
Center. 

Another resource I have been 
made aware of is through the 
Superior Watershed Michigan 
Energy Assistance Program 
(MEAP). The SWP, in cooper- 
ation with St. Vincent DePaul 
and partners is offering energy 
assistance for U.P. residents 
in need during the 2015-16 
crisis season or until funds are 
depleted. Assistance with energy 
bills (for qualified applicants) 
is available for electricity, nat- 
ural gas, propane, fuel oil and 


firewood. Proof of income is 
required as this is an income 
based program. For further 
information call Superior 
Watershed at (906) 228-6095 
or Carol Verbunker at the local 
Friends in Need office (906) 
387-4470. 

Note: The Dental 
Department at Manistique 


Tribal Health Center will 
be closed for emergen- 
cy visits Thursday , Nov . 5, 
through Friday, Nov . 20, and 
Wednesday, Nov . 25. 

Happy holidays ! 

Rita Glyptis 
Unit V Director 
(906) 202-3224 


rglyptis @ saulttribe .net 

Western end children’s Christmas 
parties and elders’ holiday dinners 

The Munising kid’s Christmas party will be held on Dec. 

12, from 1 to 3 p.m. in the Munising Tribal Health Center 
Community Room. Call the tribal center at (906) 387-4721 to 
sign up your children (up to 14 years old). 

The Marquette kid’s Christmas party will be held on Dec. 

19, at the NMU University Center from 12 to 3 p.m. To sign up 
(up to 14 years old) call (866) 279-8323. 

To kick off the holiday season, the Marquette Elders’ holi- 
day dinner was held at the Holiday Inn in Marquette on Nov. 
12. A great time for fellowship, thanksgiving and remember- 
ing the reason for the season. The Munising elders’ Christmas 
dinner is on Dec. 14, at the Munising Tribal Community Room 
at 6 p.m. Come early to relax and enjoy the festivities and a 
Christmas carol sing along! 
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Frances Hank and Mona Gugen at the Hessel Tribal Center with one of 
USDA nutrition educator Marlene Porcaro’s delicious pumpkin pies she 
baked for a Hessel elders’ meal this fall. See more photos on 12 and 13. 

Sault Tribe board approves 
bonuses and raises 


SAULT STE. MARIE, Mich. 

— At the Dec. 8 regular meeting 
at the Sault Kewadin Casino, 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians Board of 
Directors approved 2015 bonuses 
and 2016 cost of living adjust- 
ment (COLA) increases for its 
governmental, enterprise and 
casino employmees. 

Chairperson Aaron Payment 
said, “I proposed bonuses and 
raises and included these in the 
draft FY2015 and 2016 budgets, 
respectively. In subsequent years, 
raises will happen in a predictable 
pattern per a resolution enacted to 
establish an annual COLA equal 
to the Consumer Price Index to a 
maximum of three percent.” 

The bonuses will be paid out 
before Christmas in the amount 
of $500 for full-time employees, 
$250 for part-time employees and 


$150 for seasonal employees. The 
tribe’s cost is over $800,000. 

The three percent raises will 
take effect in January. 

Incoming settlements, revenue 
stabilization, land in trust approv- 
als resulting in lower taxes and 
increased federal revenues were 
some of the factors cited in the 
tribe’s ability to afford raises for 
the first time in seven years. 

“I am grateful for all team 
members for what they do to 
sustain our operations as a tribe,” 
said Payment. “I perceive a social 
contract between our tribe and 
our team members that ensures 
the value of their compensation 
keeps pace with the cost of liv- 
ing.” 

Payment added, “I hope this 
comes as great news to our team 
members as we enter the holiday 
season.” 


www.saulttribe.com facebook 
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Be of 6oo5 Cfjeer! 

Sault Tribe elders across the service area enjoyed Christmas gatherings mostly at tribal facilities in Sault Ste. 
Marie, St. Ignace, Hessel, Newberry, Naubinway, Manistique, Escanaba, Marquette and Munising, featuring 
good food and a chance to socialize. Sault elders enjoyed a Christmas luncheon at the DreamMakers Theater 
at the Kewadin Casion and Convention Center in Sault Ste. Marie. 



Photo by Rick Smith 


From left, Fanny Aslin, Roberta Chippewa, Kathy and George Egert wait for the festivities to begin at the start 
of the Christmas luncheon in Sault Ste. Marie on Dec. 8. Elders could take advantage of raffles and heard 
an address from Sault Tribe Board of Directors Chairman Aaron Payment including an introduction of board 
members. An elder volunteer of the year was also recognized who will be highlighted in a coming edition of 
WinAwenen Nisitotung, and attendees enjoyed live music by Gentlemen George and friends. 



to national advisory council 


Stopping for a photo while in Washington, D.C., from left, collabora- 
tion Director Mike Richardson, Sault Tribe Early Childhood Programs 
Manager Anne Suggitt, Samuel Gardner and Office of Head Start Senior 
Program specialist WJ Strickland. 


Gardner named 

From Sault Tribe Early 
Childhood Program 

Sault Tribe member Samuel 
Gardner was recently selected to 
serve on the American Indian/ 
Alaskan Natives National Head 
Start Collaboration Advisory 
Council. Gardner traveled to 
Washington, D.C., in November 
with Early Childhood Programs 
Manager Anne Suggitt and 
attended two days of meetings in 
the nation’s capital. 

The council’s membership is 
drawn from national, state and 
local governments and other 
indigenous-based organizations. 

The diverse membership of the 
advisory council ensures the 
voices of American Indians and 
Alaska Natives and low income 
children and families are repre- 
sented in all policy making and 
planning decisions. The council 
is committed to establishing 
partnerships that cultivate a 
strong educational environment 
for all American Indian and 
Alaskan Native communities by 
shaping the future while preserv- 
ing the past through indigenous 
cultures, beliefs, language and 
values. 

“I just want to say what an 
honor it has been working with 
the Early Childhood Education 
program, then to be selected 
for the NAIANHSCO Advisory 
Council,” Gardner said. “It is so 
nice when hard work pays off in 
the most rewarding ways. I am 
very grateful to everyone who 
has helped along the way to get 
me to where I am now, like the 


ECE program, but most impor- 
tantly my family.” 

He added, “All I want to do is 
make sure that everything I learn 
and take away from these oppor- 
tunities can be used in return to 
help better our community.” 

Gardner has been a strong 
advocate for the tribe’s Early 
Childhood programs. He has 
volunteered many hours, served 
on the policy council and was 
chairperson for two years. He is 
a student at Lake Superior State 


University majoring in social 
work and he is completing an 
internship in Early Childhood 
Education programs focusing on 
family services. 

The Honoring our Children 
(Kellogg Foundation) grant is 
supporting Gardner’s efforts in 
obtaining his degree through this 
internship. 

Gardner is married to Katrina 
Gardner and they have five chil- 
dren, Sabrina, Jasmine, Elizibeth 
Temperance and Samuel III. 
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2015 Sobriety 
Powwow 

Everyone Welcome! 

December 31 at 
LSSU Norris Sac Center 


Feast at 4pm 

Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Center 

Grand Entry at 7pm 

LSSU Norris Sac Center 


Vendor Contact: 
Oackte MtKtoK 
(9 Ob) EOS-4977 
(906) 635-6050 


Head Staff 




Absolutely no Drugs or Alcohol. 


Get Hooked on Parenting! 


IFWD to hold public meeting on habitat 
for local migratory birds 


The Inland Fish and Wildlife 
Department (IFWD) is working 
on a project to restore St. Mary’s 
River habitat for migratory birds. 
Its latest project treated 10 acres 
on Sand Island by removing 
invasive cattails and re- vegetat- 
ing the area with native bulrush, 
an important species for migra- 
tory birds and fish. See page 12 
of October’s WAN. 

The scope of the project 
includes the upper St. Mary’s 
River from the north end of 
Sugar Island to Munscong Bay. 
In that area are over 190 islands 


with a lot of places that are 
potential worksites. Work on this 
project during the winter is pri- 
oritization and planning, which 
includes having public meetings 
and forming and working with 
a technical advisory committee 
composed of experts on migra- 
tory bird habitat. 

The IFWD has it’s first 
public meeting starting at 4 
p.m. on Monday, Jan. 4, during 
the beginning of the Inland 
Conservation Committee meeting 
at the Sault Ste. Marie Kewadin 
Casino. 


Farmers' Market vendors 
wanted in Bay Mills 



WANTED — Vendors for a 2016 Farmer’s Market in the Brimley and 
Bay Mills area starting July 28 through Oct. 6, every Thursday, 4-7 
p.m. at the Bay Mills Resort and Casino. The space for vendors is free 
with one canopy and one table are provided. The goal of this Farmer’s 
Market is to provide healthy, locally home grown or unique natural 
produce along with Native American art from tribal members, to the 
community and the general public. For more information contact Con- 
nie Watson, cwatson@baymills.org, (906) 248-8363. 

Sault beauty school opens 

Danielle Eggart announces the opening of her new 727 School of 
Cosmetology on Tuesday, Jan. 5, 2016. Full and part-time class sched- 
ules are available. 

Visit their website for information about financing or to register at 
www.727schoolofcosmetology.com, or call 635-0800 for more infor- 
mation. 

The school is in downtown Sault Ste. Marie at 101 Ashmun Street, 
across from the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Corrections . . . 


FREE COSTUME PARTY 
on Dec. 29, 5-7 p.m., at 
the Gateway Lanes in 
St.Ignace. Dress up as 
your favorite princess 
or pirate, bowl, have 
pizza and pop, and learn 
about the five protective 
factors of strengthening 


families. Free to all 
families (no age limit). 

Come on out! Everyone 
will be entered to win 
door prizes throughout 
the evening. It's a great 
way to spend quality 
time with your family! 


Sponsored by the Mackinac County Child Protection Roundtable Great Start 
Collaborative. 


A headline on the front page of the Nov. 20, 2015, issue of Win 
Awenen Nisitotung read “Chippewa Ottawa Resource Authority closes 
northern Lake Huron to commerical fishing,” and should have read, 
“Chippewa Ottawa Resource Authority closes northern Lake Mich, to 
commerical fishing.” 


Photo courtesy of Dawn Fegan 
Deborah Loonsfoot of the Sault 
Tribe Child Care Center in Sault 
Ste. Marie recently received a 
Child Development Associate cre- 
dential. 
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Program 


Bic Bear Arena 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Hospitality room, 2nd floor 
9 - 1 0: 1 5 A.M. 

‘Optional fitness portion to be annouced. 


Open to the public MUST register, Space is Limited 

Program begins Feb. 2 and ends April 5 
One hour per week for 10 weeks 
Mandatory fitness consultation week of Jan. 4 
Kickoff Meeting Jan. 5 
Class materials provided 
Register with Community Flealth, 632-5210 


Hatha Yoga for f very Body 

B>l0 ~£>ear Arei/vfl H-0Sf> Itallty 1 

rXia.0 h a, your New year izesoiutiows with yo0Ci! 

WARNING: Yoga has been known to cause 
q I q Health & Happiness 

Tuesday candlelit yoga 

3’:30JAM, - 

/ 9 \ Thursday candlelit yoga 

S:30yvu - £>:30f>IAt 

CallAvuy McCoy 

(jo&jzo 3-Q.J-f)± 

for prlc.li/u0 ai/ud details. 
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Sault Ste. Marie support groups 

Families Against Narcotics 
(FAN) meets on the third 
Wednesdays of every month, 5:30 
p.m., at the Huntington Bank 
meeting room in Sault Ste. Marie. 
For more information, email chip- 
pewa® familiesagainstnarcotics . 
org. 

The Prescription Drug Abuse 
Support Group if you have expe- 
rienced loss due to someone 
else’s use of prescription drugs. 

The group meets on the first 
and third Mondays of each 
month, 6 p.m., at the Huntington 
Bank in Sault Ste. Marie. Call 
Linda at (906) 440-7252 or Suzy 
at 248-3545 for more informa- 
tion. 
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Sault proceeding caps National Adoption Month 



Photo by Rick Smith 

Key figures in the Julia Odbert adoption after the proceedings. From left, the child’s representative, attor- 
ney Charles Palmer; Anishnabek Community and Family Services case worker Melissa Tominac stands with 
Odbert’s adopted son and Julia’s brother, Austin; Rachel Odbert holding Julia, Albert Odbert holding daughter 
Amelia, and Sault Ste. Marie Chippewa Tribal Court Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry. 


By Rick Smith 

November was National 
Adoption Month. Promoted by 
the Children’s Bureau of the 
Administration for Children and 
Families of the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 
the designated month has been 
celebrated for 19 years to pro- 
mote child adoption in the United 
States. Sault Tribe Anishnabek 
Community and Family Services 
(ACFS) and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Chippewa Tribal Court ended the 
month with an official adoption 
proceeding on the afternoon of 
Nov. 30. 

Tribal Court Chief Judge 
Jocelyn Fabry noted, “Adoption 
month is aimed at raising aware- 
ness and encouraging potential 
adoptive and foster parents to 
step forward. Adoption hearings 
are usually private, but the Odbert 
family graciously allowed us to 
open their hearing to the public so 
that we could share the event with 
the membership and provide a 
glimpse into the adoption pro- 
cess.” 

The Odbert adoption involved 
adoptive parents Albert and 
Rachel Odbert and toddler, Julia, 
who becomes two years old in 
February. The couple previously 
adopted Julia’s older brother, 
Austin. Their daughter, Amelia, 
turns two years old in March. 

The cases exemplify the primary 
aims of the tribal court’s adop- 
tion goals — keeping adoptees 
among family and in touch with 
their tribe. In the event a suitable 
adoption cannot be arranged 
among a child’s family, officials 
look into prospects among other 
Sault Tribe members, then other 
options are considered if noth- 
ing viable is found. ACFS Child 
Placement Program Director 
Melissa VanLuven said, “Last 
year, 1 00 percent of our children 
were adopted by relatives.” 

VanLuven indicated Sault 


Tribe is the only tribe in 
Michigan licensed through the 
state to place children in foster 
care or with adoptive families. 

If needed, ACFS can work with 
other child placement agencies 
based in Michigan or other states 
along with counterpart agencies 
of other tribes in handling cases 
involving interests of Sault Tribe 
members. The Odberts adoption, 
for example, required working 
with an out of state agency to 
bring Julia to Sault Ste. Marie. 

Depending on circumstances, 
adoption cases can take a min- 
imum of about six months of 
exploration and examination of 
many details to ensure a place- 
ment is in the best interests of a 
child, According to VanLuven. By 
the time the official adoption pro- 


ceeding comes to court for final 
approval, it may only be a matter 
confirming facts in the case and 
affirming the adoptive parents 
will provide a safe, comfortable 
and nurturing environment for 
a child, as was the case in the 
Odbert proceeding. 

“Providing a home for a child, 
whether its temporary in the case 
of foster care or forever in the 
case of adoption, is the absolutely 
the greatest gift a person can give 
a child,” said Fabry. “To reach 
their fullest potential, children 
need to have stable, permanent 
homes. It was truly an honor to 
be a part of giving Julia her for- 
ever family.” 

The conclusion of the Odbert 
adoption generated smiles all 
around the courtroom signifying 


another success of keeping a 
child in her family and the tribe. 
About a dozen invited observers 
included three officials from the 
Sault Tribe Board of Directors, 
the chairman, Aaron Payment, 
and Unit I directors Cathy 
Abramson and Jennifer McLeod. 
Payment thanked the Odberts for 
having the heart and wherewithal 
to take the children into their 
care. 

The objective of adoptions 
conducted through the tribe’s 
agencies conform to the overall 
mission of ACFS to promote, 
advocate and develop programs 
that provide dignity, support 
family life and promote personal 
growth informed by our ances- 
tral cultural and spiritual mores. 
The Binogii (Child) Placement 


Agency is tasked by ACFS to 
reunite and strengthen families 
through direct foster care, foster 
home licensing and adoption ser- 
vices to children and families of 
Sault Tribe who live in the tribe’s 
service area. 

VanLuven noted Sault Tribe 
has a great need for adoptive 
homes. “There are currently Sault 
Tribe children who are eligible 
for adoption who are not matched 
with a family,” she said. “The 
more resources the tribe has 
available for children, the better 
the odds of achieving a success- 
ful match and creating a forever 
family for tribal children.” She 
added that by having adoptive 
homes available, the tribe could 
relocate children who may live 
away from the tribe’s service 
area back to the tribal commu- 
nity. “On any given day,” she 
explained, “children can come 
into care and need a foster home 
or adoptive home.” So, the more 
foster or adoptive resources that 
can be available on a daily basis 
increases the chances of ensuring 
the tribe’s children remain in 
their tribal community. “There is 
a need for all different types of 
families who can provide a home 
for all types of children, includ- 
ing special needs children,” said 
VanLuven. 

Fabry concurs, “In the state 
of Michigan alone, there are 300 
children available for adoption 
who are waiting for a potential 
adoptive family to step forward 
and provide them with a home. I 
simply can’t imagine a child not 
having a family of their own or 
a place to call home. I encourage 
anyone who has ever considered 
foster care or adoption to contact 
ACFS to learn more about their 
options.” 

Anyone interested in learning 
more about fostering or adoption 
should call ACFS at 632-5250 or 
call toll free at (800) 726-0093. 


Ann Arbor joins cities dumping Christopher 
Columbus Day to recognize indigenous folks 


By Rick Smith 

Ann Arbor, Mich., recently 
joined the growing number of 
U.S. cities switching from observ- 
ing Christopher Columbus Day 
to celebrating Indigenous Peoples 
Day. The Ann Arbor City Council 
unanimously voted in mid-No- 
vember to recognize the second 
Monday of October as Indigenous 
Peoples day instead of Columbus 
Day. 

Council member Chuck 
Warpehoski introduced the reso- 
lution after conferring with indig- 
enous groups in the area. “Of 


course, I’m grateful that the city 
council unanimously decided to 
respond to the request of so many 
Native American leaders and the 
example of a growing number of 
communities to change the holi- 
day,” said Warpehoski. “But it’s 
important that this be more than 
just a change on the calendar. 

It should be a call to recognize 
that Native Americans aren’t just 
figures from the history books. 
They are valued members of our 
communities. Native Americans 
have enriched our community in 
countless ways, yet they still face 


discrimination and marginaliza- 
tion. To truly observe Indigenous 
Peoples Day means to commit 
ourselves to the ongoing struggle 
for indigenous sovereignty on 
tribal lands and indigenous civil 
rights in our communities.” 

Warpehoski indicated 
Washtenaw County is also tak- 
ing up the issue and the city has 
discussed the matter with the 
local school district to improve 
education about American Indian 
history and culture. 

Cities across the country are 
breaking with a popular-culture 


tradition of observing Columbus 
Day, a holiday largely based on 
historical inaccuracy, errors of 
omission and outright glossing 
over massive-scale crimes against 
humanity committed in the names 
of European monarchs and God. 
The shift comes after decades 
of street protests by American 
Indians activists in some cities 
along with urging various gov- 
ernmental officials to dispose of 
Columbus Day. 

Momentum is reported to have 
started last year when the City 
of Minneapolis, Minn., adopted 
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a measure to change its local 
observances of the federal holiday 
of Columbus Day to observanc- 
es of Indigenous Peoples Day. 
Later in the year, the City of 
Seattle, Wash., likewise opted to 
change their observances. This 
year, the switch of the holiday to 
Indigenous Peoples Day was in a 
number of other cities — among 
them were Olympia, Wash.; 
Portland, Ore.; Albuquerque, 
N.M.; Anadarko, Okla.; and St. 
Paul, Minn. Other cities are con- 
sidering the issue. 
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Federal judicial forum convened in November 


The Michigan Tribal State Federal Judicial Forum convened in Sault Ste. Marie in mid-November to contin- 
ue building and strengthening relationships between federal, state and tribal courts 


By Brenda Austin 

To further its work in the 
area of Indian child welfare and 
domestic violence crimes, the 
Michigan Tribal State Federal 
Judicial Forum convened in Sault 
Ste. Marie in mid November - 
during national Native American 
Heritage Month. 

“Our goal is to continue 
building and strengthening 
relationships among Michigan’s 
tribal, state and federal courts,” 
said Justice Bridget M. 
McCormack, who serves as the 
Supreme Court Justice Liaison 
on tribal issues. “By working 
together, we can make sure that 
children and families benefit from 
a unified and seamless approach 
that protects their health and 
welfare.” 

Created by administrative 
order of the Michigan Supreme 
Court, this was the forum’s third 
meeting since adopting its charter 
last fall in Petoskey. The forum is 
co-chaired by the Hon. Timothy 
Connors, 22nd Circuit Court, 
and the Hon. Allie Greenleaf 
Maldonado, chief judge of the 
Little Traverse Bay Bands of 
Odawa Indians. 

During the meeting, the forum 
engaged in strategic planning and 
goal setting, addressed current 
issues surrounding Indian child 
welfare and shared information 
about using federal law to 
prosecute domestic violence 
crimes in Indian Country. 

Retired justice of the Michigan 
Supreme Court Michael 
Cavanagh said, “In a nutshell, the 
forum’s purpose is to maintain an 
ongoing dialog, discuss problems 


of mutual concern - things 
such as jurisdictional disputes. I 
supervised our dealings with the 
federal tribes for the Supreme 
Court while I was on the court, 
and Justice McCormack has now 
succeeded me in that role.” 

Justice McCormack, said, 

“He won’t say this, but he really 
is the reason we are all here. 
Throughout Justice Cavanagh ’s 
career, he made Michigan a 
national example in our excellent 
relations between our state and 
tribal courts. This forum is only 
doing what it is doing because of 
his hard work over the last couple 
of decades, and his continuing 
work even though he no longer 
draws a paycheck from the State 
of Michigan - yet here he is. I 
feel lucky to be able to continue 
what he has started.” 

During its first year, the 
forum added three federal 
representatives to its ranks: 
Federal Magistrate Timothy 
Greeley, and Assistant United 
States attorneys Jeff Davis and 
Hannah Bobee. 

The forum consists of 
chief tribal judges from each 
of Michigan’s 12 federally 
recognized tribes, or their 
designated alternate judges, 
and 10 state court judges, who 
are appointed by the Michigan 
Supreme Court from among 
a pool of currently serving or 
retired Michigan judges or 
justices. 

Retired Supreme Court Justice 
Michael Cavanagh continues to 
serve as a member. “In Michigan 
within our legal system there is 


significant interaction between 
our 12 federally recognized tribes 
and our state and federal courts. 

I think it certainly behooves us 
as citizens of this state to try and 
resolve as amicably as possible 
different disputes and problems 
that arise. I think people don’t 
fully appreciate that within our 
state boundaries there are 12 
federally recognized sovereigns. 
It is an ongoing process for us on 
the state side to educate our state 
members not just of the existence 


of the tribes but how they 
interact,” Justice Cavanagh said. 

In addition to conducting its 
regular business, forum members 
received a tour of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe’s Tribal Court from 
Chief Judge Jocelyn Fabry, and 
participated in peacemaking 
training with Kay Pranis. As part 
of its national tribal and child 
welfare initiatives, the Casey 
Family Programs Foundation 
sponsored the meeting. 

Judge Fabry, said, “It was an 


honor to host the meeting here 
in Sault Ste. Marie. The chance 
to meet regularly affords all 
of the judges in the forum the 
opportunity to foster continuing 
good relations between our court 
systems, and allowed us the 
opportunity to engage in open 
and frank discussions of issues 
of mutual concern and identify 
priorities as we continue to move 
forward.” 

For more information visit 
www.courts .mi .go v/tribalcourts . 
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JKL students may get required high school credit in learning foreign 
language for successfully completing O jib we language instruction 


By Rick Smith 

Thanks to an amendment 
enacted by Governor Rick 
Snyder in 2014, students at 
JKL Bawheting Public School 
Academy in Sault Ste. Marie now 
have the opportunity to acquire 
a high school credit for learning 
the language of the Chippewa — 
Anishinaabemowin. Michigan 
Public Act 208, signed into law 
by Snyder, amended Public Act 
451 passed in 1976, which pro- 
vides education standards for 
awarding high school diplomas. 

“In short, our sixth grade stu- 
dents are now eligible to receive 
one high school credit in world 
language for Anishinaabemowin,” 
explained Dr. Chris Gordon, who 
teaches Anishinaabe language 
and customs at the school. “The 
state changed the law in the fall 
of 2014 that allows schools with 
[grades] K-6 language programs 
to award the credit if students 
meet the proficiency require- 
ments. This year’s sixth graders 
will be the first to have the oppor- 
tunity to earn the credit. The 
credit goes with them regardless 
of where they go to high school.” 

A section of Act 208, which 
went into effect earlier this year, 
states high school diplomas shall 
not be awarded to students unless 
they have successfully completed 
at least two credits in grade-ap- 
propriate studies of a language 
other than English during school 
years from kindergarten to grade 
12. The language standard is 
referred to as the “world lan- 
guage” requirement. 

Gordon indicated he chairs 
the Eastern Upper Peninsula 
Intermediate School District 
World Languages Curriculum 
Review Team, composed of most 
of the language teachers in the 
area, which has been working for 
several years on building curricu- 
lum measures for acknowledging 
student proficiency in the three 


languages taught in the school 
district. According to the school 
district, the team began in 2011 
and ensures the curriculum meets 
the most current standards and 
benchmarks for high school grad- 
uation. 

“I had been pushing the state 
for a number of years to allow 
our students to earn the credit,” 
said Gordon, “but the law didn’t 
allow it. The problem was how 
it was written. They needed two 
years and those years needed 
to be consecutive in the same 
language, and the first year, at 
earliest, could be eighth grade. 
That did not work for us because 
we don’t have a high school and 
our curriculum does not have 
Anishinaabemowin for eighth 
grade students.” 

Gordon noted the actual 
process for students to acquire 
the needed credit is essentially 
just taking part in the regular 
Anishinaabemowin classes and 
successfully passing the profi- 
ciency exam. “They are assessed 
on speaking and listening, but 
also take a written assessment 
for reading and writing,” Gordon 
noted. “Although we could prob- 
ably be exempt for the reading 
and writing, we encourage it to 
show equal status for our lan- 




Photos by Rick Smith 

The inaugural sixth grade class at JKL Bawheting Public School Academy that can take advantage of an 
amendment to state education standards that went into effect this year. The amendment allows the students 
to receive one language credit needed to satisfy requirements to graduate from high school. The students 
need only demonstrate proficiency in Anishinabemowin, which is taught as part of the regular curriculum at 
the school. 


guage, it puts us on equal footing 
as those who might learn French 
or Spanish.” 

Gordon added that students 
who become proficient in 
Anishinaabemowin through the 
school reach a level described as 
beginner high level. He said the 
students are able to converse on 
specific topics with limited range. 
He explained the time it takes for 
someone to achieve true fluency 
would take about 4,000 to 6,000 
hours, based on Foreign Service 
Institutes World Language guide- 
lines. He also noted, “I know we 
aren’t the first program in the 
state to have students earn credit 
for Anishinaabewowin, but I am 
fairly sure we are one of the only 
ones in a K-6 program to award 
the credit.” 

A few language programs 


achieve fluency, according to 
Gordon, such as the immersion 
programs. “Our program is an 
example of what is called a FLEX 
program — Foreign Language 
Exploratory — which means the 
students explore various aspects 
of the language and culture, but 
are only able to reach a beginner 
mid to beginner high level of 
fluency on the American Council 
for Teaching Foreign Languages 
proficiency scale. 

In spite of the exciting devel- 
opment of the school’s stu- 
dents becoming eligible for the 
high school credit by learning 
Anishinaabemowin, Gordon 
noted the irony in the terms used 
in the names of the language 
programs and institutions and 
expressed amusement at how 
its handled by a colleague who 


is a professor of Ojibwe. “It’s 
kind of odd,” Gordon pointed 
out, “because all this language 
terminology incorporates the use 
of “foreign” when our language, 
as well as any of the indigenous 
languages, are the only ones not 
foreign. I like the humor Dr. 
Anton Truer uses at Bemidji 
State University in Minnesota 
— when people call and ask 
for the Department of Foreign 
Languages, he sends them to the 
English Department.” 

JKL Bahweting PSA offers 
classes ranging from kindergarten 
to eighth grade and, along with its 
regular curriculum, features pro- 
grams for students with disabili- 
ties as well as programs for gifted 
and talented students. 

The average number of stu- 
dents is about 475 every year. 


Board resolutions passed on Nov. 17 


The Sault Tribe Board of 
Directors convened a meeting 
on Nov. 17, all were present 
except board member Catherine 
Hollowell. 

Annual liquor licenses 
renewels were approved for 
the tribe’s MidJim convenience 
stores, Kewadin Casino Hotel 
and Convention Center, and the 
casinos in Hessel, St. Ignace, 
Manistique and Chritsmas. 

Government travel policy was 
amended to eliminate require- 
ment to join frequent travelers’ 
programs, receipts for day trips 


and time notations on travel 
vouchers. 

A variety of roadway, trail 
and sidewalk improvement proj- 
ects throughout the service area 
received approval as listed in the 
2016-19 Tribal Transportation 
Improvement Plan. 

The Human Resource 
Department was directed to post 
the position of chief executive 
officer for Kewadin Casinos. 

A 2015 budget modification 
for buildings was approved for 
2390 Shunk Road with tribal 
operations funds of $2,618.26. A 


2016 budget was established for 
same with building funds not to 
exceed $15,000. 

Continuing funding was 
approved for services between 
the expiration of fiscal year 2015 
and approval of budgets for fis- 
cal year 2016 for a period not to 
exceed 30 days. 

A School Fiduciary Committee 
budget modification was 
approved for an increase in 
expenses of $186,000 with 
funding coming from prior year 
Bureau of Indian Education funds 
and no effect on tribal support. 


First part of video on U.S. Constitution 
available for viewing on tribe's website 

Second part of The U.S. Constitution and You can be seen on YouTube 


By Brenda Austin 

We the People . . . The U.S. 
Constitution and You - Part 1 is 
an informative 18.5 minute video 
that is available for viewing on 
the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians’ website, at 
www.saulttribe.com. 

The regional DVD is spon- 
sored by Sault Tribe and includes 


a segment on the unique treat- 
ment of American Indian tribes 
in our Constitution, which is 
explained in the video by the 
only enrolled tribal member in 
the U.S. Congress, Congressman 
Tom Cole. 

Sault Tribe Board Chairman 
Aaron Payment gives a special 
introduction with narration pro- 


vided by Caroline Kennedy. 

The Committee for Citizen 
Awareness produces the DVDs in 
each congressional region, speak- 
ing with local representatives and 
covering issues of importance to 
that region. 

The U.S. Constitution and You 
- Part 2 can be viewed by doing 
a search on Youtube.com. 
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Filmmaker visits Bay Mills Indian Community 


By Brenda Austin 

Timothy David Jagielo is 
the associate editor of the Tri 
County Times (tctimes.com) in 
a small town just south of Flint, 
Michigan. The Times is pub- 
lished twice a week, both in print 
and online. 

In addition to taking pho- 
tos and videos for the paper, 
Jagielo has made two full-length 
documentaries. The first one, 
filmed in 2011, is about life 
in Benghazi, Libya, after the 
Libyan revolution. His most 
recent documentary was shot 
in 2012 and released earlier 
this year detailing life in rural 
Appalachia. Both of his docu- 
mentaries were supported and 
partially financed by the Times. 

His latest project brought him 
and his audio tech Alexa Dexa 
to the Upper Peninsula’s (U.P.) 
Bay Mills Indian Community 
where they filmed tribal mem- 
bers talking about Native cul- 
ture, visited the home of a local 
artisan, filmed local attractions 
and recorded background audio 
for six days. “It is a personal 
and professional need to make 
things like this for me. To go out 
and cover things that are not the 
normal daily newspaper topics 
and to have works that I can be 
proud of,” Jagielo said. “I am 
compelled to hear people’s sto- 
ries.” 

Jagielo said he pursues doc- 
umentaries at the pleasure of 
his employer. “I want to make 
documentaries as often as I can 
and make increasingly more 
challenging ones. I also like my 
daily newspaper job,” he said. 

His associates at the newspaper 
liked the idea of a documentary 
about artisan crafts by Native 
people. So he picked up the 
phone and called the Sault Tribe 
and Bay Mills Newspapers and 
was linked up with people like 
Sault Tribe member and employ- 
ee Josh Homminga and his girl- 
friend Bay Mills tribal member 
and employee Sarah Bedell, who 
make black ash baskets; Bay 
Mills tribal fishermen, culture 
and language teachers from 
Ontario and students from local 
schools. 

Homminga and Bedell 
brought the filmmakers into their 
home and showed them the pro- 
cess of making black ash baskets 
and explained why they make 
them and why it’s important to 
them to carry on that tradition. 


“It was an honor to be asked to 
be in a documentary on Native 
artisans,” Homminga said. 
“Everything I know about work- 
ing with black ash I learned from 
my great aunt Bernie Azevedo 
and great uncle Roger Azevedo, 
and they often state how proud 
they are to have someone in the 
family carrying on this tradition 
that was taught to them by their 
elders. It was a great experience 
to be able to share some of the 
knowledge that was passed down 
to me.” 

Jagielo said they were able 
to see some of the baskets on 
display in their home and at the 
Dancing Crane Coffee House. 

The Bay Mills biology depart- 
ment also arranged for the duo 
to spend two mornings filming 
on gill net and trap net boats 
with tribal fishermen. Wanting 
to experience and document as 
much as they could during their 
stay, they also attended the vet- 
eran’s powwow held each year 
at the Kinross Recreation Center. 
“We talked to as many people as 
we could and visited some beau- 
tiful area attractions such as the 
Tahquamenon Falls,” he said. 

The finished documentary 
should be between 30 and 60 
minutes in length and be com- 
plete sometime in late 2016. 
Jagielo said that Dexa, in her 
role as the field recorder, com- 
poser and sound designer, would 
be making a stand-alone score of 
recorded audio and music for the 
documentary. “It will be a very 
beautiful, visually dense, docu- 
mentary,” he said. “The music 
and audio recordings will also 
be very vibrant and immersive.” 
Jagielo said that Dexa cares 
deeply about getting the story 
right and sharing the vision and 
narrative of the people they met. 

As Jagielo was recording peo- 
ple talking to synchronize with 
the video, Dexa was recording 
the sounds of whatever was 
happening around them. “So if 
it was basket weaving, then it 
was the sounds of each step of 
the process that we were seeing 
with that basket being brought 
to life,” she said. “At the pow- 
wow it was the sounds of the 
dancing, drumming, and singing 
and on the fishing boats it was 
the sounds of the boats and the 
nets coming over the boat as 
they were brought up. I want 
this to be a sound composition 
that reflects the area that it came 


from, that tells some of the story still be a piece that any compo- 
in a way that can stand alone sition should have - with some 

outside of the documentary and sort of flow and buildup.” 



Photo by Josh Homminga 


One of the many types and colors of baskets that Homminga and Bedell 
make together. 



Photo by Sarah Bedell 


Above, from left, Timothy Jagielo and Josh Homminga, 


Wam 


Photo by Bucko Teeple 


Josh Homminga and Sarah Bedell 


Dexa is from Long Island NY 
and is familiar with their local 
tribe - the Shinnecock. “I found 
such a huge difference between 
the Bay Mills Indian Community 
and the Shinnecock communi- 
ty. The Shinnecock are in the 
Hamptons area - a very rich area 
where a lot of celebrities live 
and the Shinnecock are right in 
the heart of the Hamptons . The 
non-Natives are ignorant to the 
fact that the tribe is there, or 
they are ambivalent. There is no 
blending of the communities. 

If you are non-Native you are 
not welcome on the reservation 
unless there is a powwow going 
on that is open to the public. The 
Bay Mills Indian Community is 
so much more open to the pub- 
lic. I saw Native culture classes 
being taught in public schools 
for anyone who wants to learn. 
Everybody was to be welcomed 
into the community and shared 
with - it was a very special 
experience for me because of 
how little I see that in my own 
community,” she said. 

Dexa said she is excited about 
the documentary and being able 
to show people how some Native 
and non-Native communities 
successfully intermingle. “I think 
a lot of the conversations that 
we had were really wonderful 
and hit on some key points about 
how important ritual is, and how 
important ancestral history is 
to the present and how to move 
forward with that information 
and build a better community for 
everybody. In that way I think 
there is a very important mes- 
sage within the documentary.” 

Jagielo said he learned a lot 
and also had a lot of fun during 
his time in the U.R “Everyone 
was incredibly gracious and they 
also weren’t afraid to tell me if I 
was doing something wrong.” 

In addition to his other tal- 
ents, Jagielo plays guitar for his 
band, named Odd Hours, and 
Dexa is also a musical artist and 
calls the genre she partakes in 
Toychestral Electronic Pop. She 
says it has a pop feel and makes 
use of many toy instruments and 
her handcrafted electronic beats. 
She tours throughout the country 
and Europe. 

Jagielo can be contacted by 
email at: jagphoto video @gmail. 
com; while Dexa can be contact- 
ed at: lopsidedart@gmail.com or 
by visiting her website at: www. 
alexadexa.com. 


2016 Black Lake Sturgeon Lottery Application 


Sault Tribe has an allocation of sturgeon from Black Lake in Cheboygan County in 2016. A lottery will be conducted on on January 6, 2016 to determine who will 
have the opportunity to harvest a sturgeon. Please fill out the following application and return to Sault Tribe Inland Fish and Wildlife Department at: 2428 Shunk 
Road, Sault Ste. Marie, Ml 49783. Application must be received by 5:00 pm on January 4, 201 6 . Applications received after 5:00pm on January 4, 201 6 will not 

be accepted. 


First Name 
Address 



Middle Name 


Last Name 



City 


State 


Zipcode 


File Number (Red # on Tribal ID) 
STS# 


Date of Birth 


Sex 


Phone Number 
email address 
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Help opens for Native agriculture through FARM Program 


HARBOR SPRINGS, Mich. 

— Northern Shores Community 
Development Inc. (NSCD) 
is broadening support to all 
Native farmers and ranchers 
in Michigan. This service will 
help Native farmers, agricul- 
tural growers and ranchers in 
Michigan in providing tech- 
nical assistance in identifying 
additional funding sources to 
increase their capacity to grow, 
maintain and increase their ranch, 
agri-business or small farm. 

“There are grants out there 
right now that will assist our 
community and time is limited 


to apply,” said NSCD Executive 
Director Tim LaCroix. “Although 
we do not have additional capital 
to provide more farm loans this 
year, we are encouraged that 
there are grants and other funding 
sources available for our tribal 
community and we can assist you 
in helping identify those funding 
sources.” 

LaCroix added, “Our trib- 
al community has a history 
of farming. For example, 
my great-grandfather owned 
and operated a dairy farm in 
Charlevoix County. It was 
called Hillside Farms and my 


Education incentive awards 
deadline Jan. 31, 2016 


SAULT STE. MARIE - The 
Sault Tribe Higher Education 
Self-Sufficiency Incentive Award 
Program is accepting applica- 
tion packets and grade reports 
between Dec. 1, 2015, and Jan. 
31, 2016, for the fall 2015 semes- 
ter. This program pays an estimat- 
ed $30 per credit hour for classes 
passed with a grade of C or 
higher as long as it is not a repeat 
course. Deadline for applications 
is Jan. 31, 2016. 

Eligibility requirements: 
Students must complete 2015-16 
Higher Education application 
packets and submit them along 
with copies of their tribal cards 
and fall 2015 grades. The grade 
reports can be unofficial tran- 
scripts printed directly from the 
college website as long as they 
contain the student’s full name, 
college name, state courses are 
for fall 2015, show credit hours 


per course and show final grades 
per course. 

For more information, full 
program details or applications, 
please visit our website at www. 
saulttribe .com/membership- ser- 
vices/education/ 1 5-member- 
ship-services/education/44-high- 
er-education. 

Contact person for the pro- 
gram is Brandi Mac Arthur at 
bmacarthur@saulttribe.net. All 
students who submit documen- 
tation to the Higher Education 
office will receive confirmation 
email from Brandi. If you have 
previously submitted documen- 
tation but have not received your 
confirmation email, please con- 
tact Brandi. 

Emails go out within 48 hours 
of submission unless it is the 
weekend, in which case your 
paperwork will be processed on 
Monday. 


great-grandfather and his sons 
would deliver dairy products 
locally. This proud tradition 
is not only with my family 
but many families locally and 
throughout Michigan.” 

To get information about 
potential grants or funding 
sources, contact NSCD at (231) 
347-6753 or by writing NSCD at 
1131 West Conway Rd., Harbor 
Springs, MI 49740. 


Also call NSCD concerning 
its energy efficient loan program, 
artisan loans up to $1,500 with 
generous terms, or financing of 
new and existing businesses. 

NSCD’s service area for appli- 
ance, artisan loans and FARM 
program loans (when available) 
is the entire state of Michigan. 

Business loans include the fol- 
lowing counties: 

Alcona, Alpena, Antrim, 


Arenac, Bay, Benzie, 
Charlevoix, Cheboygan, 

Clare, Crawford, Emmet, 
Gladwin, Grand Traverse, 

Iosco, Isabella, Kalkaska, Lake, 
Leelanau, Manistee, Mason, 
Mecosta, Midland, Missaukee, 
Montmorency, Newaygo, 
Oceana, Ogemaw, Osceola, 
Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, 
Roscommon and Wexford in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan. 



Photo courtesy of LaCroix family 


Pictured above is Vivan LaCroix delivering dairy products locally in the very early 1900s using one his 
father’s (Ben LaCroix’s) delivery wagons. Their logo was on the side of all of their delivery wagons. 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 2016 CALENDAR 


January 5 

Newberry 

January 19 

Sault Ste. Marie 

February 2 

Sault Ste. Marie 

February 16 

St. Ignace 

March 8** 

Sault Ste. Marie 

March 29** 

Manistique 

April 5 

Kincheloe 

April 19 

Munising 

May 3 

Sault Ste. Marie 

May 17 

Naubinway 

June 1** 

St. Ignace 

June 14** 

Escanaba 

July 5 

Sault Ste. Marie 

July 19 

Manistique 

August 2 

Kincheloe 

August 16 

Marquette 

September 6 

Sault Ste. Marie 

September 27** 

Munising 

October 3** 

Sault Ste. Marie 

October 18 

St. Ignace 

November 1 

Sault Ste. Marie 

November 22** 

Hessel 

December 13* 

Sault Ste. Marie 




Per the Constitution and Bylaws, Article 1 - Meetings of the Board of Directors, Section 1: 

provided that at least one meeting per year shall be held in each of the five election units 

established pursuant to Article V, Section 1 of the tribal constitution. 

General meetings of the Board of Directors are held the 1st and 3rd Tuesdays of the month 
All general meetings start at 6:00 p.m. All Sault meetings will be held at the Kewadin Casino 
and Convention Center, other locations to be announced. Meetings with ** are changed to 
accommodate the Chair/Board attendance at MAST, NCAI, United Tribes, various Wash. D.C. 
meetings. 

All special meetings will be announced. 

For further information please call Joanne Carr (ext. 26337) or Linda Grossett (ext. 26338) at the 
Administration Office, 800-793-0660, 906-635-6050. 


Arthur J. Gallagher & Co. 

BUSINESS WITHOUT BARRIERS 


Employee Benefits Consulting 
Strategic Planning 
Regulatory Compliance 
Wellness Program Design 


Cory J. Sober 

Corey_S ober@ A J G. com 

(906) 635-5238 


2956 Ashmun St. Suite C, Sault Ste. Marie, MI 49783 



MY LIFE IS MOBILE. 

SO IS MY CREDIT UNION. 


"I love my life. Always on the go. My life is mobile. And so is my credit union. With a 
mobile website that lets me pay bills, check my balance, even find the nearest ATM. 
All designed to fit my phone. My tablet. And my life." 

soo 

W CO-OP 

CREDIT UNION 

Sault Ste. Marie • Brimley • Bay Mills 
Kinross • Cedarville • Paradise 

Visit our mobile site at m.soocoop.com NCUA Insured 
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CCCF awards Rosemary Gaskin scholarships 



Executive director of the Chippewa County Community Foundation, 
Debbie Jones, 2015 Rosemary Gaskin Memorial Scholarship recipient 
Cody Jodoin and Sault Tribe Chairman Aaron Payment. 


By Debbie Jones 

“One interesting fact that I 
learned from Mike Willis, a pro- 
fessor of mine when I attended 
Bay Mills Community College, 
was that historians consider 
Native Americans to be a dying 
breed with an expiration date of 
our culture in the year 2050. So 
as a Sault Tribe member what 
can I do as an individual to help 
revive our Native American cul- 
ture and beliefs? To me I think 
the best place to start is by edu- 
cating our youth.” Wrote Cody 
Jodoin - 2015 Rosemary Gaskin 
Memorial Scholarship recipient. 

The Rosemary Gaskin 
Scholarship honors the memory 
of Rosemary Gaskin and essays 
are written about topics she 
was passionate about - activism 
and advocacy, Native American 
rights and equality, education, 
and a revival of Native American 
culture and spiritual beliefs 
(. Anishinabe-bii-maadzi-win ) . A 


selection committee that reviews 
the essays chooses the winners. 
This year, there was one $ 1 ,000 
scholarship awarded and four 
$150 textbook scholarships. 
Scholarship recipient Cody 
Jodoin (Lake Superior State 
University) focused on how his 


education at JKL Baheweting 
put him in touch with his Native 
American heritage and culture. 

He wrote, “I often think about 
how my life would be different 
today if I had not been exposed to 
my culture when attending JKL. 
Would I have been exposed to my 


culture at all? I say this because 
too often our tribal members are 
not exposed to their culture until 
they reach high school and take 
a U.S. history class. Despite dis- 
cussing the Trail of Tears, Sitting 
Bull and Geronimo, a typical 
U.S. history class doesn’t even 
skim the surface of our rich cul- 
ture.” 

In addition to Cody Jodoin 
receiving the $ 1 ,000 scholar- 
ship, Darak McLeod - Northern 
Michigan University, Katy 
Matson - Northern Michigan 
University, Natasha Myhal 
- University of Kansas and 
Samantha Hillock - Ferris State 
University, will each receive 
$150 towards textbooks. 

Aaron Payment established 
the fund in 1998. “Rosemary 
mobilized our community when 
we had nothing,” he said. “She 
volunteered her time to give 
Indian youth opportunities. She 
promoted education and helped 


us to see beyond our conditions 
and circumstances - to dream 
and become anything we set our 
minds to. So it is fitting we honor 
her memory and continue her 
good works.” 

Any Sault Tribe member who 
attends (full-time or part-time) 
any trade school, vocational 
school, community college or 
university is eligible to apply for 
the scholarship. The Chippewa 
County Community Foundation 
manages the Rosemary Gaskin 
Memorial Scholarship Fund inde- 
pendently. 

For more information regard- 
ing the scholarship or how to 
donate to the fund, contact the 
Chippewa County Community 
Foundation at (906) 635-1046, or 
via email/website at cccf@ light- 
house .net, www.cccf4good4ever. 
org. 

Debbie Jones is the executive 
director of the Chippewa County 
Community Foundation. 


Congress seeks reforms in support of Indian 


By Rick Smith 

Some members of Congress 
are pushing bipartisan support for 
reforms ensuring tribes, American 
Indian students and schools serv- 
ing American Indian students 
are included in an updated reau- 
thorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), the nation’s preeminent 
education law passed in 1965. 

Part of the goal of the original 
ESEA law was to close large aca- 
demic achievement gaps between 
folks of different races and levels 


of wealth. The act established 
“title” designations for programs 
to suit specific groups failing 
to meet academic achievement 
standards — Title VII, for exam- 
ple, applies to federally funded 
education programs for American 
Indians. 

According to a joint release 
from the primary sponsors of the 
reforms in the updated Senate 
bill, U.S. senators Tom Udall and 
Martin Heinrich said the new pro- 
visions would: 

• Require local and state edu- 


cational agencies to consult and 
partner with tribes on policies 
impacting Indian students; 

• Strengthen programs to 
improve the academic achieve- 
ment of Indian students; 

• Allow funds to be used to 
train school personnel on suicide 
prevention and conflict resolu- 
tion; 

• Support schools that primari- 
ly instruct in Indian languages; 

• Require a study to identify 
need and increase the recruit- 
ment and retention of effective 


educators and improve student 
outcomes; 

• Expand tribes’ eligibility for 
funds to improve family engage- 
ment, early learning and after- 
school programs; and 

• Preserve education programs 
to train teachers, offer fellowships 
for Indian students and support 
gifted student programs. 

According to the U.S. 
Department of Education, the 
ESEA was reauthorized with 
bipartisan support in 2002 and 
President George W. Bush 


education 

signed the law and gave it a new 
name — No Child Left Behind 
— which established measures 
that exposed achievement gaps 
among disadvantaged students 
and started the national dialogue 
on making improvements. 

The need for an updated 
reauthorization is widely seen as 
long overdue to expand oppor- 
tunities for all students in the 
United States and to strengthen 
the country’s education system 
and economy. 


Head Start tots introduced to drumming and dancing 


Photos by Rick Smith 

Students from JKL Bawheting Public School Academy 
helped Dr. Chris Gordon, the school’s Ojibwe language and 
cultural instructor, introduce drumming and dancing to 
tots in the tribe’s Early Head Start and Head Start educa- 
tion programs on Dec. 8 in Sault Ste. Marie. The encoun- 
ter took place at the Nikomis/Mishomis Building on the 
tribe’s reservation. Above: Dr. Chris Gordon explains 
nuances of drumming and dancing to youngsters. 



Drummers and dancers demonstrate a drum song and 
dance for the tots. 


Tots and adults try dancing with the drum. 




BMCC students get computer networking 
articulation agreement with LSSU 


Courtesy of Shannon Jones/ 
Bay Mills News 

A recent meeting between 
Lake Superior State University 
and Bay Mills Community 
College led to a new articu- 
lation agreement for students 
in computer networking. The 
new agreement allows BMCC 
students to complete an associ- 
ate’s degree and then transfer to 
LSSU for their third and fourth 
years to earn a bachelor’s degree 
in computer networking. Lake 
State also has similar agree- 
ments in business, engineering 


and health sciences with Sault 
College in Ontario. Pictured, 
from left, LSSU President Tom 
Pleger; Nancy Kirkpatrick, dean 
of the schools of Biological 
Sciences and Mathematics 
and Computer Science; Duane 
Bedell, chair of BMCC 
Computer Information Systems/ 
Technology Department; Bay 
Mills Community College 
President Mickey Parish (seated, 
right); Kimberly Muller, chair of 
LSSU’s School of Mathematics 
and Computer Science; and 
LSSU Provost Morrie Walworth. 



2015-16 EUP GED 
programs underway 

Now is the perfect time to 
start your journey to a high 
school credential. Free classes 
are available at several places 
in the eastern Upper Peninsula. 
In Sault Ste. Marie, classes 
meet at Michigan Works ! 
Mondays through Wednesdays 
12:30-4 p.m., and at the JKL 
Bahweting Middle School 
Mondays through Thursdays 
6-8:45 p.m. Contact Tanya 
Pages at 632-6098 or tpages@ 
eupschools.org for information. 

CCSS main office is (906) 
495-7305 or visit their website 
at http://ccss.eupschools.org or 
their Facebook page. 
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CDC visits Sault Tribe 


SAULT STE. MARIE - Top 
staff from the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention visited 
Sault Tribe Nov. 8 through 10. 

Capt. Carmen Clellum, 
assistant to OSTLS Director 
Judith Monroe, OSTLS Deputy 
Director Stephen Reynolds, 
Deputy Associate Director 
for Tribal Support Annabelle 
Allison, Associate Director of 
Policy Georgia Moore and CDC 
Principal Deputy Director Ileana 
Arias arrived the evening of Nov. 
8 for a dinner and presentation by 
Environmental Manager Kathie 
Brosemer. 

On Nov. 9 they were up early 
to hear a presentation by ITFAP 
environmental coordinator Mike 
Ripley on fish contaminant moni- 
toring and education. 

They traveled to St. Ignace to 
tour the tribe’s health center in 


Mackinac Straits Hospital and 
then visited the Straits. 

They had a fish lunch at 
Wilcox Fisheries and Restaurant 
on Lake Superior. Tribal fish- 
erman Ralph Wilcox spoke to 
them about the tribal fishery and 
and its importance to our people. 
The group stopped at Bay Mills 
Community College Waishkey 
Bay Farm for a talk with Connie 
Watson and Dan Tadgerson. 

Nov. 10, CDC staffers headed 
to ITC of Michigan to meet staff 
and tribal leaders gathered there 
for a meeting that day. The rest 
of the morning was spent at the 
tribe’s Health Center for staff pre- 
sentations and a traditional lunch 
prepared by Peggy Holappa. The 
group wrapped up their vist at 
the Sugar Island Mary Murray 
Culture Camp with Traditional 
Medicine staff. 


Helping Native grassroots 
orgs meet the challenge 


A 

W 

NATIVE 

GIVING.ORG 

A Program of Fir 

st Nations Development Institute 


LONGMONT, Colo. - 
NativeGiving.org has incredi- 
ble news that will help Native 
children and families during 
this season of giving. A gener- 
ous donor has announced that 
they will match contributions 
for each organization featured 
on NativeGiving.org up to $500 
through Dec. 31, 2015. 

NativeGiving.org is a project 
of First Nations Development 
Institute. NativeGiving.org is 
dedicated to strengthening and 
improving the lives of Native 
children and families while rais- 
ing awareness of their needs. 
Consistent with Native American 
values of sharing and reciprocity, 
the goal of this unique initiative is 
to increase giving to philanthrop- 
ic efforts in Native communities. 
NativeGiving.org aims to direct 
more investments to worthy non- 
profits such as those featured on 
the site. The featured non-profits 
have developed successful and 
innovative projects that promote 
educated kids, healthy kids and 
secure families. 

Created by and for Native peo- 
ple, this giving platform exists to 
raise awareness of the remarkable 
initiatives making a real differ- 
ence in the lives of Native chil- 
dren and families. All of the par- 
ticipating organizations are small, 
community-based non-profits that 
rely on grants and generous dona- 
tions to do good work in their 
communities. 

NativeGiving.org was initiated 
by First Nations Development 
Institute (First Nations) because it 
recognizes that Native American 
youth are the very future of our 
communities. Ensuring their 
well-being is crucial to the pros- 
perity of Native communities. In 
addition, a goal of this online giv- 
ing platform is to help democra- 
tize philanthropy and address the 
lack of funding directed to Native 
initiatives and non-profits, par- 


ticularly at the grassroots level. 
According to the Foundation 
Center’s 2011 report, “Foundation 
Funding for Native American 
Issues and Peoples,” the overall 
foundation funding directed to 
Native communities declined 
from 0.5 percent in 2000 to 0.3 
percent in 2009. 

During this season of giving 
will you please help them meet 
their matching-gift challenge? 

If you make a donation to any 
of the organizations through the 
NativeGiving.org fundraising 
platform, it will be matched by 
another generous donor — dollar 
for dollar — up until we hit a 
total of $500 in gifts for each of 
the eight organizations. That’s a 
$4,000 match! What a great way 
to double the impact of your gift 
to any one or more of these orga- 
nizations. 

And, of course, your gift to us 
is tax-deductible as allowed by 
law. 

Beyond that, your gift will 
have even more power! That’s 
because each of the organiza- 
tions is eligible for additional 
incentives that will help further 
their missions. A generous donor 
has pledged to award a prize of 
$1,000 to the participating orga- 
nization that raises the most funds 
through the website by the end 
of the year, plus a $ 1 ,000 prize 
to the organization that raises 
the largest number of individual 
gifts through NativeGiving.org 
(regardless of the total dollar 
amount). 

Please give today or soon, 
because the match and the prize 
opportunities will end at midnight 
on Dec. 31 . A gift to a grassroots 
Native initiative on NativeGiving. 
org will allow them to greatly 
increase their reach and effective- 
ness in their communities. 



Photo by Jennifer Dale-Burton 

Stephen Reynolds and Ileana Arias of the CDC, Sault Tribe Health Director Bonnie Culfa, Georgia Moore and 
Annabelle Allison of the CDC, Director Cathy Abramson and CDC Capt. Carmen Clellum (L-R). 




Open your account today by stopping at one of our 7 local banking offices! 


NATIONAL 

BANK 


ST. IGNACE 


A\s the holidays are approaching, we would like to thank our local 
merchants for all they do in support of the community, Whenever 
there's a project to make our community a better place to live, you 
will find them with their sleeves rolled up in the middle ot it all. Show 
your support by shopping locally for Christmas this year, 


Visit us online at 

www.fnbsi.com 


Trust the Eastern Upper Peninsula s 
oidesi community bank , 
celebrating 127 years of 
continuous service to the area . 


Member FDIC 


“We’re Right Here 
at Home ” 


Branch Offices at: 

NORTH BAY & MORAN TOWNSHIP, ST. IGNACE 
CEDARVILLE * MACKINAC ISLAND 
NAUBINWAY * NEWBERRY 


ItHLMni 
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Wisconsin Wildlife Services partners with tribal conservation 
units to mentor interns, develop next generation of scientists 



Photo Courtesy USDA 

Ashley Archer, MSU wildlife major and Sault Tribe member, interned 
with Wildlife Services in Wisconsin this past year. 


By Robert C. Willging 

Wisconsin’s rich and vibrant 
network of Native American 
communities are committed 
to promoting the ecological 
sustainability of Wisconsin’s 
natural landscapes. To support 
that goal by developing the next 
generation of scientists and 
managers, their leaders partic- 
ipate in an internship program 
administered by the Wisconsin 
Tribal Conservation Advisory 
Council. 

This is a shining example of 
how individual tribes can partner 
with United States Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) agen- 
cies to provide summer training 
and mentoring opportunities to 
Native American students. The 
first tribal conservation advisory 
council in the nation developed 
under the authority of the 1995 
Farm Bill, the Wisconsin council 
offers an internship program 
pairing eligible college students 
with a participating USDA agen- 
cy mentor. 

Wildlife Services in Wis- 
consin has hosted four tribal 
interns since 2011. The program 
exposes interns to all aspects of 
the agency, both administrative 
and fieldwork. The intern also 
must develop a special research 
project, which requires net- 
working with a Wisconsin tribe 
and presenting the results to the 
Wisconsin tribal council board 


of directors. 

In 2015, Ashley Archer, a 
Michigan State University wild- 
life major and enrolled member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe 


of Chippewa Indians, working 
in north-central Wisconsin, 
participated in a wide variety 
of activities. On the service 
side, she frequently spent time 


with wildlife specialists in the 
field, learning about the tools, 
methods and strategies Wildlife 
Services uses to address hu- 
man-wildlife conflicts, including 
work with deer, Canada geese, 
bear and beaver. 

She also helped implement 
non-lethal wolf depredation 
management tools, primarily 
fladry. She spent time with a 
former Wildlife Services/council 
intern on a wild rice research 
project and with a U.S. Forest 
Service tribal intern, funded by 
a Wildlife Society grant. She 
was exposed to complex public 
policy related issues by attend- 
ing state and tribal meetings, 
including the Voigt Inter-Tribal 
Task Force, which develops and 
recommends policy related to 
natural resource management 
on ceded territory for member 
Chippewa tribes, a public hear- 
ing on the state’s new beaver 
management plan and a wild 
rice management committee 
meeting. The internship demon- 
strates the important govern- 
ment-to-government relation- 
ship between tribes and federal 
agencies. 

The internship is a two-way 
street, however, so Wildlife 
Services staff learned about 
Ashley’s tribe and her per- 
spective on natural resources 
management, which enables 
Wildlife Services to understand 


and respect tribal perspectives 
and culture at a personal level. 
While attending a joint Great 
Lakes Indian Fish and Wildlife 
Commission - Wisconsin De- 
partment of Natural Resources 
wild rice committee meeting, 
Archer recognized the need for 
an evaluation of the comparative 
rice abundance between lakes 
managed or unmanaged for bea- 
ver, which became her special 
internship project and comple- 
mented a significant portion of 
her Wildlife Services field work. 
Although working with a small 
sample size of three-paired 
lakes, she found that managed 
lakes have a higher abundance 
of wild rice than unmanaged 
lakes. 

Wherever Archer pursues a 
career following graduation, 
Wildlife Services believes she 
will do so with the skills, in- 
sight, and understanding gained 
during her summer council 
internship. 

Wildlife Services is a stra- 
tegic partner of the Wildlife 
Society. 

Reprinted with permission. 
Robert C. Willging is a certified 
wildlife biologist and district 
supervisor for USDA Wildlife 
Services. A member of The Wild- 
life Society - Wisconsin Chapter, 
Willging has supervised all four 
WTCAC interns for Wildlife 
Services- Wisconsin. 



Search for the ways to 
manage your chronic disease 
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EXERCISE 

LIFESTYLE 

FRUITS 

VEGETABLES 

WALKING 


BIKING 

DANCE 

STRETCH 

APPLE 

SUPPORT 


CELERY 

BROCCOLI 

SALAD 


You can lower your risk of chronic diseases such as asthma, heart 
diseases and Type 2 diabetes by exercising, eating healthier and 
quitting smoking. We’ll help you discover ways to prevent or manage 
chronic diseases. Learn how you can reduce your risk by talking to your 
healthcare provider or visiting michigan.gov/chronicdisease. 

I^DHHS 

Michigan Department of Health & Human Services 
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Hewitt and Mattson 
earn Child Development 
Associate Credential 



Joanne Hewitt (left) and Lindsey Mattson of the Sault Tribe Early 
Childhood Education Program have each been awarded a Child 
Development Associate (CDA) Credential by the Council for Professional 
Recognition in Washington D.C., which represents the early childhood 
profession. 

Roger Young wins Ford 
Focus at Kewadin Casino! 



Photo by Christina McKerchie 

Roger Young of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., had to drive his winnings out 
of the Kewadin Casino Sault Ste. Marie on Nov. 27 — because he won 
a brand new 2015 Ford Focus SE! Young said he was shocked at first, 
thinking he had broken the machine, then a security guard told him he 
won the car. The car is valued at $23,000. 


Unit I elders hold pie sale 



Photo courtesy of Sheryl Hammock 
Elders of Sault Tribe Unit I conducted a pie sale in the foyer of 
the tribe’s clinic in Sault Ste. Marie on Nov. 25, just in time for 
Thanksgiving. Pictured from left, Barb Wilson, Lora McMahon, Bill 
Marsh and Theresa Little. 


Enjoy the holiday without the 
weight gain with a few strategies 


On average, Americans 
gain approximately one to two 
pounds during the holiday sea- 
son. While this weight gain isn’t 
dramatic, research shows it tends 
to stick and accumulate over the 
years. With just a few strategies, 
you can avoid holiday weight 
gain while still enjoying friends, 
family and the holiday feast! 

In preparation for a big hol- 
iday party or feast, do not skip 
meals throughout the day. This 
can result in overeating later. 
High-fiber foods will satisfy 
hunger and can be lower in calo- 
ries, so include fruits, vegetables 
and whole grains in your meals. 

Holiday meals tend to be 
large, buffet- style and include 
second and third helpings. While 
most wouldn’t consider eating 
an entire cake, a common mis- 
take is eating large portions 
of foods that are perceived as 
healthy. Including nutrient-rich 
foods in your diet is great, 
just remember that these foods 
have calories too and should be 
enjoyed in moderation. 

There are many strategies 
to help you avoid overeat- 
ing. Using a smaller plate, for 
instance, allows you to put less 
food on your plate and encour- 
ages proper portion sizes. Also, 
start by filling your plate with 
vegetables and salad before 
going to the entrees and des- 
serts. Research shows eating a 


salad before your meal can help 
you eat fewer calories overall. 
Eat slowly and savor every bite, 
and before you go back for sec- 
onds, wait 10 minutes to see if 
you really are still hungry. 

Using this approach at the 
holiday dinner table will allow 
you to maintain a healthful eat- 
ing plan — one that can also 
include dessert! 

For more information on eat- 
ing healthy during the holidays 
and all year round, consult a 
registered dietitian nutritionist in 
your area or visit www.eatright. 
org. 

Mashed turnips with chives, 
makes five servings, serving 
size: half-cup, prep time: 10 
minutes, cooking time: 20 min- 
utes. 

Ingredients: 

2 large turnips, peeled, ends 

trimmed, cut into chunks 

1 tsp. kosher salt 

1 tsp. sugar 

Water to cover 

Va c. olive oil 

Va c. minced fresh chives 

Directions: 

In a large saucepan, add the 
turnips, salt, sugar and enough 
water to cover the turnips. (Salt 
and sugar are added to mellow 
the flavor of the turnips). 

Cover the pan and bring to 
boil. Cook for 20 minutes, until 
the turnips are tender. Drain 
well. 


Add the turnips to a mixing 
bowl and beat with electric beat- 
ers until smooth, drizzling in the 
olive oil while beating. Fold in 
the chives and serve. 

Nutritional information — 
Serving Size: half-cup, calories: 
115, fat: llg, carbohydrate: 5g, 
fiber: lg, protein: lg. 

Reviewed by Jill Kohn, MS, 
RDN, LDN; published Nov. 24, 
2015; recipe from American 
Diabetes Association. 

Traditional 

medicine 

practice 

hours 

Keith Smith has traditional 
medicine clinics 
in Sault Ste, Marie scheduled 
for Dec. 21, 22 and 23. 

For appointments call either 
Kim Vallier at 632-5268, 
Peggy Holappa at 632-0220 
or Tony Abramson Jr. at 
632-0236. 



BUY HERE, 
PAY HERE 

Bad Credit, Bankruptcies, Repos Okay. 
Bank financing available as low as 2.5%! 

Easy Terms — Low Downpayments. 

Most monthly payments under $200. 

24-Month Warranties Available on All Vehicles! 
100s of Vehicles and 1000s of Happy Customers! 

HtU 

Call Rich Foley, 989-306-3656 
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Fall USD A classes held in DeTour, Cedarville, Hessel, Sault Ste. Marie and St. Ignace 




DeTour - Abigail Newell, Tiffany Papin, Timothy Papin and Logan 
Bennett. 

Photos by Marlene Porcaro 


Logan Bennett and Lisa Burnside preparing potato soup in jars to take 
home. Nutrition educator Marlene Porcaro also made potato soup for 
the kids to eat on-site for the after school program. 


Past It rec'upe used for the 
oct. ss usi^A class 


FtlUiA/0: 

2 . pounds ground chucte 
& cups diced potatoes 
o. cups diced carrots 
± l/a cups diced rutabaga 
Va cup chopped oiaXoia,s 
± Va. tsp. salt 
3 A tsp. pepper 
Though: 

& cups flour 


s cups Crl sco 
3 tsp. salt 

Cut Crlsco liA/to flour well theiA, ad ±Vz 
cups cold water (m,ore or less) ui/v,tll It ca ia, 
be easily rolled out li/v,t o aiA, g- orj) -li/v,ch 
rouiA/d. 

Mix filling l iA/0 red leiA/ts together well 
aiA,d use 3 A cup cf filling for each pastle. 
B>afee at 4e>e> degrees for so wXiA,utes. 
(m^afees ±£>) 



Sault Ste. Marie - Rose Armstrong 



QB**H 


Kathy Reno, Les Ailing and Betsy Gravelle. 



Cedarville after school program - Brandy Plank eating a taco she made 
with fresh vegetables. 



The ladies from Hessel enjoyed the fruits of their labor - a picture per- 
fect apple pie. 



Melvin Hamilton and Sharon Porcaro 



Ethan Bigelow and Jacob Goodrich tasting squash. 



Dorothy Currie 



Barbara Pass and Terry Perry 



Hessel - Shirley Braun, Sharon Hawes and Nemia Johnson. 



Beatrice Willis, Gerry Izzard and Jackie Sageau in the food line, 



Betty Freiheit 






Harley Willis, Lilly Brown and Alex Payment. 


Rose Armstrong, Betty Freiheit, Les Ailing, Betsy Gravelle, Kathy Reno, St. Ignace - Connie Cadotte 
Terry Perry and Barbara Pass. 



Helen Hyslop eating some of the goodies the St. Ignace ladies made. 
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Indian taco sale benefits United Way of the EUP 


The first Indian taco sale put on by Sault Tribe staff to benefit 
the United Way of the Eastern Upper Peninsula took place on Nov. 
20 at the Niigaanagiizhik Ceremonial Building in Sault Ste. Marie. 
Bakery items were also available during the sale. 

Clients could dine in or take out and delivery was available for 
larger orders. Those who came to the ceremonial center could also 
take part in a 50/50 drawing and raffles for assorted prizes. 



From left, Barb Reed of the United Way, helps Frank Porter greet and 
tend to the first customers to arrive for Indian tacos. 



» 


Photos by Rick Smith 

Table spread with a variety of bakery goods on sale. 




Delivery driver Mike “Sam” Moran gets help from 
event coordinator Lisa Moran in taking the first deliv- 
ery order out to the vehicle. 


From left, Shelly Mastaw and Nichole Causley prepare Lisa Moran writes information on a delivery container 
delivery orders while Tom Moran looks on. as Shelly Mastaw helps prepare orders. 


Good Way of Life Circle holds monthly meetings 


FOCUS OF COMMUNITY GROUP IS ON SAULT TRIBE CULTURE, TEACHINGS, STORYTELLING AND POTLUCK FEASTS 


By Brenda Austin 

Anishinabe Bimaadiziiwin 
Waawiyeyaa means Original 
People Good Way Of Life Circle 
or Committee. This is the tribes 
new culture committee, and they 
invite tribal members and the 
community to participate in their 
monthly potluck dinner, meeting, 
and cultural teachings. 

The meetings begin at 4 p.m. 
on the fourth Monday of each 
month at the tribe’s cultural 
building across from the Big Bear 
arena. Those who are able to are 
asked to bring a dish to pass for 
the potluck meal. 

There are 15 seats on the 
committee, five each for sitting 
board members, women and 


men. Current members include 
co-chairs John Causley and Lisa 
Burnside, Ron Monro, Leona 
Christine Kay, Nancy Griffin, 
LouAnne Bush and Paulene 
Andrews. Tribal representatives 
sitting on the committee are 
Keith Massaway, Lana Causley 
and Jennifer McLeod. Support 
Staff (not considered committee 
members) are Colleen Medicine, 
Jackie Minton and Jessica 
Dumback. 

There are two seats currently 
open for seated tribal represen- 
tatives, and three for men. If 
you are interested in one of the 
three available seats reserved for 
men, you will need three letters 
of recommendation and a letter 


of intent stating why you would 
be a good candidate for that seat. 
Those should be mailed or turned 
in to Joanne Carr at the tribe’s 
administration building. 

A list of suggested cultural 
teachings is being generated and 
at this point includes ideas such 
as powwows or mini powwows, 
dance and drum socials, lan- 
guage revitalization, promotion 
and marketing of current events, 
talking circles and ceremony, 
medicine harvesting, importance 
of elders, veterans and men- 
tors, craft classes, more funding 
for cultural programming and 
language revitalization efforts, 
understanding what culture 
means, make a list of cultural 


Inaugural veterans ceremony 
conducted at cemetery 


The Wequayoc Cemetery 
Committee held its inaugural flag 
removal ceremony on Nov. 1 1 , 
2015. The committee and other 
community members gathered 
to remove the flowers and flags 
from the cemetery. 

A ceremony was conducted 
to honor the veterans and the 
Mukwa Giizhik Singers were 
present to provide songs during 


the ceremony. The committee 
thanks Tony Grondin for facilitat- 
ing the ceremony, Mukwa Giizhik 
for providing the beautiful songs, 
the community members and 
family members (pictured below) 
who attended and all the veteran’s 
past, present and future. 

The committee apologizes for 
any family members and loved 
ones who were unaware of the 


removal. 

This event will be an annual 
event on the same day each year 
where the committee removes the 
flowers and the flags from the 
cemetery. 

If you do not wish to have 
any items removed from your 
loved one’s resting place, you 
may call Russ Rickley at (906) 
440-5696. 



teachers willing to teach, seven 
grandfathers, history, more veter- 
an’s ceremonies, gender- specific 
teachings, and culture as a way 
of life, for example; fishing, 
preserving foods, berry picking, 
sugar bush, harvesting plants, 
trees and roots for medicine. 

Past teachings include the 
medicine wheel, pipe and fire. 

Causley said, “We want to see 
our tribal elders come to these 
meetings and share some of their 
stories with us and help pass them 
on to our youth. That is import- 
ant. These meetings are open to 
the community - it’s a nice time.” 

Causley and Burnside said 
members were expressing an 
interest in forming the culture 
committee again, so last year a 
handful of people met and formed 
bylaws and approached the tribe’s 
board of directors who reaffirmed 
the committee. “There is no bud- 
get - but we were allocated to be 
reimbursed for mileage. We have 
no authority. Our main objec- 
tive is to teach and get members 
involved in the culture of our 
tribe,” Causley said. 

Having no budget makes it 
difficult for the group to pay for 


teachers to travel to the meetings 
to present to the group. Burnside 
said they have been reaching into 
their own pockets and giving 
them what they can for travel 
expenses, in addition to making 
them homemade gifts. 

Tribal representative Lana 
Causley said, “It took us a 
while to get this new structure 
in place. One of the things we 
did was come up with a mission 
and vision statement to corre- 
spond with the seven grandfa- 
ther teachings. We changed the 
entire committee format and we 
encourage people in the commu- 
nity to attend. One of the best 
things about the committee’s new 
bylaws is the committee members 
don’t vote; we do everything 
by group consensus. So when 
we disagree, if the whole group 
doesn’t consent by the third time 
around the circle, we move on to 
something else. It’s real respectful 
that way.” 

If you would like further infor- 
mation, have a suggestion for a 
cultural teaching, or would like to 
volunteer to do a teaching, email 
Lisa Burnside at lburnside@ 
saulttribe.net. 


Thanks to community 


Our family would like to 
extend a heartfelt thank you 
to the community for the love 
and support you have shown 
us after the recent loss of our 
mother, Marianne. 

It is hard to put into words 
the thanks we would like to 
give for all of the help, thought- 
fulness and sympathy you 
all have given us during this 
difficult time. Thank you to 
everyone who brought food by 
the house, sent beautiful flow- 
ers and plants, cards and to all 


those who came out to honor 
our mother. 

Special thanks to the 
Hendricks Township first 
responders, straits area ambu- 
lance crew, Beaulieu’s Luneral 
Home, Pastor Tim Callow of 
the Engadine United Methodist 
Church, Bill Bouschor of 
the Sault Tribe of Chippewa 
Indians and to the Hessel drum- 
mers for assisting us with the 
memorial service and burial. 

She will be greatly missed. 

Sincerely, 


— The family of Marianne King (Houghton) 
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SHEILA M. COMPTON 

Sheila Mary Compton, 66, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away on Nov. 

27,2015, 
at McLaren 
Northern 
Michigan 
Hospital in 
Petoskey. 

Sheila 
was born in 
Germany on 
Oct. 20, 1949, 
to the late Patrick and Mary (nee 
Stubbs) Compton. She graduated 
with the class of 1969 from Sault 
High School. For the last 29 
years, she worked for Kewadin 
Casinos. Some of the jobs she 
had with the casino were as bar- 
tender and in Human Resources, 
Purchasing, and for the last 15 
years, in Executive Services. 

She enjoyed helping oth- 
ers. She would volunteer at 
Tendercare and would give to 
anyone in need. Sheila loved 
animals and over the years had 
many dogs. She also fed every 
stray cat in the neighborhood. 

Her family was most important to 
her. She loved spending time with 
her grandkids and her son, Sean, 
whom she affectionately called 
“Pally.” 

Sheila is survived by her 
son Sean (Terri) Compton of 
West Bloomfield, Mich.; two 
grandchildren, Brin and Zoey 
Compton; a brother, Patrick 
(Diana) Compton of Woodstock, 
Ga.; a sister, Kathleen Compton 
of Sault Ste. Marie; and several 
nieces and nephews. 

She was preceded in death by 
her parents; a grandson, Patrick 
Compton; and a brother, Michael 
Compton. 

Visitation and services took 
place on Dec. 1, 2015, at C.S. 
Mulder Funeral Home with 
Father Sebastian Kavumkal offi- 
ciating and Cecil Pavlat giving a 
blessing. 

In lieu of flowers, memorials 
may be left to help with funeral 
expenses. Condolences may be 
left online at www.csmulder.com. 

CHARLES E. MASTERSON 

Charles E. Masterson, 26, 
of Marquette, died on Nov. 26, 
2015. He was born on July 6, 
1989, in Sault Ste. Marie, son of 
Bob and Renee (Paul) Masterson. 
Chuck moved with his family 
to Newberry in 1998. While 
attending Newberry High School, 
Chuck was a member of the foot- 
ball team and 
the National 
Honor Society. 

In 2007, he 
graduated from 
Newberry 
High School 
and attended 
Ferris State 
University 
pursuing 
a career in the nursing field. 

He was formerly employed at 
Pioneer Surgical and most recent- 
ly at RTI Surgical in Marquette. 

Chuck enjoyed the outdoors, 
hiking, fishing, canoeing, athlet- 
ics of all types and camping out 
at Pretty Lake every year on his 
birthday. Spending time with his 
family and attending family gath- 
erings were important to him and 


he enjoyed mom’s home cooked 
meals and building projects with 
his dad. Chuck was a member 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and was active 
with projects with the youth 
members. 

Survivors include his par- 
ents, Bob and Renee Masterson 
of McMillan; siblings, Jason 
(Lindsey) Paul of Marquette, 
Alyshea (Alan) Bloch of Midland 
and Samantha Lynn (Maggie) 
Masterson of Tecumseh, Neb., 
and Sault Ste. Marie; pater- 
nal grandparents Robert (Iva) 
Masterson of Georgetown, Ky.; 
several nieces and one nephew; 
companion dog, Kage; several 
aunts, uncles and cousins; and 
special friend Kendra Winkelhorst 
of Newberry. 

Services took place on Dec. 

4, 2015, at the Beaulieu Funeral 
Home in Newberry. Memorials 
may be directed to the family in 
his memory. Condolences may 
be expressed at www.beaulieufu- 
neralhome.com. Beaulieu Funeral 
Home in Newberry assisted the 
family. 

GARY MCLEAN 

Gary McLean, 49, died unex- 
pectedly on Nov. 25, 2015, at a 
friend’s house in Bruce Township 
near Sault Ste. Marie. He was 
employed as general manager by 
Joe Plaza/ Arrowhead Carriages 
for 30 years, caring for all the 
horses and 
carriages and 
was a master 
at caring for 
and training 
horses. He 
was a very 
good mechan- 
ic, and could 
fix anything, 
including elec- 
tronics. Gary was known as the 
“go to guy” on Mackinac Island 
for repairing snowmobiles. 

He was born Sept. 9, 1966, to 
Earl and Beverly (nee Brown) 
McLean in St. Ignace. 

Gary graduated from Mackinac 
Island Public School in 1986. He 
was a member of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

He loved old country music 
and could recognize any artist 
when he heard their music. He 
loved to fish, and hunted many 
years ago. He loved westerns, 
friends recalled, but not “Texas 
Ranger.” He was also an avid 
snowmobiler, making cross-coun- 
try trips in the Upper Peninsula. 

His father, Earl McLean 
(Diana) of Indian River, and five 
children survive him, Christina 
McLean, Tyler McLean, Travis 
McLean, and Trevor McLean, all 
of Mackinac Island, and Catelyn 
McLean of Kinross. He is also 
survived by two granddaughters, 
Aubrey McLean and Aaliyah 
Roe; two brothers and their fam- 
ilies, Jack McLean of St. Ignace 
and Robert McLean of Sault Ste. 
Marie; a sister, Michele “Shelly” 
McLean of Mackinac Island; 
two aunts and their families, 

Jodi and Dale Gough of Pickford 
and Bobbie Lee of Hessel; and 
uncles Clinton (Jessica) McLean 
of Florida and Calvin McLean of 
St. Ignace and their families; and 
very close best friends, Bobby 
Horn of Sault Ste. Marie and Paul 


McGrath of St. Ignace. 

Gary was preceded in death by 
his mother, Beverly McLean in 

1982. 

Services took place on Dec. 2, 
at Dodson Funeral Home in St. 
Ignace with Father Jim Williams 
officiating. Burial was on Dec. 5, 
in the family plot on Mackinac 
Island. 

MICHELLE MERCHBERGER 

Michelle Mary (Lee, Vert) 
Merchberger left this world to be 
with the Creator, with her family 
by her side, on Oct. 9, 2015. She 
was born Sept. 24, 1966. 

Michelle was a Sault Tribe 
member. She loved gardening, 
picking sweet grass and berries, 
cooking, baking and making peo- 
ple happy. She loved her family 
and friends more than anything. 
She also loved her puzzles, interi- 
or decorating, 
and cleaning, 
of course. 

She almost 
always liter- 
ally acted out 
her stories and 
jokes, making 
people laugh. 

Michelle loved 
going to bingo 
and the casino, associating with 
old co-workers, who nicknamed 
her “Cha-Ching.” Her nickname 
came upon her while working 
at Kewadin Casino as a security 
guard for a good 10 years and she 
took pride in her work. Although 
she had a tough life with her 
illness, she was full of life and 
never took a day for granted. 

Michelle is survived by her 
children, Steven Vert of Sault, 

Ste. Marie Mich., and Shawn Vert 
of Freeland, Mich.; her father, 
Ronald Lee Sr.; brothers, Ronnie 
Lee Jr. and Robert Lee; sister, 
Dawn (Lee) Wilson; all of the 
Sault; her love, Dale Matteson; 
one grandson, Jordan Vert; her 
lover boy (dog), Percy, an uncle, 
Raymond Lee; best friends, Chris 
Causley, Carol Benoit and Janet 
McDonald; many aunts, uncles, 
nieces and nephews as well as 
some great-nieces and nephews; 
and many friends she made 
throughout her life. 

Michelle was preceded in 
death by her first husband, Milo 
A. Vert in 1990, her second hus- 
band, Joe Merchberger in 2005, 
her daughter, Shannon Vert in 
2013; mother, Beatrice Lee in 
2009; sister, Renee Lee in 2005; 
brother, Randy Lee in 2008; sis- 
ter-in-law, Melody Fish (2015); 
grandparents, Francis and Grace 
Lee, and Charles and Jenny 
Shannon, as well as a few aunts 
and uncles. 

Ho vie Funeral Home served 
the family, while a sacred fire 
burned at the Niigaanagiizhik 
Building. 

She will be missed by many. 

JUNE A. NOLAN 

June Arnelda Nolan of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., passed 
away on Nov. 24, 2015. June 
was born on Sugar Island on 
Aug. 29, 1927, to Florence and 
John McCoy of Payment. She 
was a sister to Willard, Hugh, 
Earl, Merlin, Ernest “Scotty” 
and Arthur “Nuggs”, Marion, 
Jeanette “Chickie” Corbiere, 


Marie DeMerse, Dorothy 
“Teenie” Menard and Marjorie 
“Marge” (Cousino) Boissoneau. 

June married Albert “Chub” 
Nolan at the Holy Angels Church 
in Payment on Feb. 13, 1947. 
Together they had five sons and 
three daughters, John (Grace) of 
Lake Arrowhead, Calif.; Dennis 
of Adams, Tenn.; Ernest (Carol) 
of Brighton, Mich.; Kevin 
(the late Wanda) of Winnsboro, 
La.,;Willard (the late Lisa) of 
Sugar Island; Beverly (Mark) 
Eavou of Sault Ste. Marie; Anita 
McKerchie of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and Carol (Al) Eavou of Brimley, 
Mich. She is survived by many 
grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. 

June was preceded in death 
by her husband, Albert, on June 
28, 1975; a granddaughter, Dawn 
Marie Eavou; infant great-grand- 
son, Zachary Nolan; daughter-in- 
law, Lisa Nolan; and daughter-in- 
law Wanda Nolan. 

Visitation took place on 
Nov. 27, 2015, at Clark Bailey 
Newhouse Funeral Home. Mass 
of Christian Burial was conducted 
on Nov. 28, 2015, at St. Mary’s 
Pro-Cathedral Church with Father 
Sebastian Kavumkal as celebrant. 
In lieu of flowers, memorial con- 
tributions may be made to the 
Hospice of the EUP. Final rest- 
ing place is in Oaklawn Chapel 
Gardens. 

Online condolences may be 
made at www.clarkbaileynew- 
house.com. 

JAMES K. PARKER 

James K. Parker, 56, of 
McMillan, died on Nov. 17, 

2015, at U.P. Health Systems 
in Marquette. He was born on 
Dec. 5, 1958, in Newberry, son 
of James and Anne (nee Smith) 
Parker. 

Jim was a 1977 graduate 
of Newberry High School and 
served in the United States Navy 
until his honorable discharge on 
Sept. 3, 1981, attaining the rank 
of engineman second class and 
continued in the Navy Reserve 
until Jan. 24, 

1983. 

Jim was 

employed at 
the Marquette 
branch prison 
from May of 

1984, trans- 
ferring to the 
Newberry cor- 
rection facility 
in August of 1995 and retiring 
in 2010 with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Following retirement, Jim 
worked at the Newberry KOA 
and the Luce County Parks and 
Recreation. He was a member 

of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of 
Chippewa Indians and a volunteer 
groomer for the Tahquamenon 
Area Snowmobile Association. 
Jim enjoyed woodworking, hunt- 
ing, fishing and traveling with his 
wife, Lisa. 

Survivors include his loving 
wife, the former Lisa LeBlanc 
of McMillan, whom he married 
on July 21, 1990, in Marquette; 
mother, Anne Parker of 
McMillan; step-children, Heather 
Hoffman of Ypsilanti and Justin 
Hoffman of Menomonie, Wis.; 
siblings, Vicki Petty of Galveston, 
Texas, and Kathy (Tom) Grill of 


Germfask; and several nieces and 
nephews. 

Jim was preceded in death 
by his father, James, and infant 
brother, Karl. 

By request, cremation services 
were accorded. A memorial ser- 
vice celebrating the life of Jim 
took place on Nov. 30, 2015, at 
the Newberry United Methodist 
Church with Pastor Mary Brooks 
officiating. 

Memorials may be direct- 
ed to the Tahquamenon Area 
Snowmobile Association in his 
memory. 

Condolences may be expressed 
at www.beaulieufuneralhome. 
com. Beaulieu Funeral Home in 
Newberry assisted the family. 

NATHAN M. PAYMENT 

Nathan “Toddy” Michael 
Payment, 39, who resided in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., formerly from 
Sugar Island, Mich., with great 
sadness, tragically passed away in 
a traffic accident in St. Petersburg 
on Nov. 27,2015. 

He was bom July 6, 1976, in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to James 
and Lois (nee Smith) Payment. 

He is survived by his mother, 
Lois Payment of Sugar Island; 
his brothers, 

Ed (Myrl) 

Payment of 
Hessel, Mich., 

Stephen 
(Debra) 

Payment of 
Sugar Island 
and Pierre 
Payment of 
Sugar Island; 
his sisters, Krista Jones, Sandra 
St. Onge and Andrea (Rich) 
Payment of Sugar Island. He 
will be loved and missed dearly 
by all of his many nieces and 
nephews: Stephanie Payment, 
Kyle Cook, James St. Onge, 

Thea Jones, Nathan St. Onge, 
Steven Payment, Taylor St. Onge, 
Tiffany Jones, Ivan Payment, 
Cameran Waite, Meghan Payment 
and Chuckie Lee; and great-niece 
and nephew, Serenity St. Onge 
and Brantley St. Onge. He is 
also survived by his step-mother, 
Sharon Payment of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Toddy also leaves behind 
his closest friends, David Waite, 
Jeremy Wolski, Charlie Trembley 
and Ryan “Bo” Nolan, along with 
many others. He also left behind 
a few special pets of his, Fluffy, 
Milky and Cindy Lou. 

He was preceded in death by 
his beloved father, James; his 
sister, Karen Beth; and grandpar- 
ents, Louie and Helen Smith and 
Tom and Alice Payment. 

Toddy worked as a transmis- 
sion mechanic for many years. 

He was a passionate skateboard- 
er, artist, dog lover, avid Red 
Wings and Tampa Bay Lightning 
fan. He always lived life to the 
fullest and never forgot those 
who were closest to him. 

He will forever be missed by 
his family and friends. 

Visitation took place on Dec. 

5 at Clark Bailey Newhouse 
Funeral Home followed by a 
Catholic Mass at St. Mary’s Pro- 
Cathedral with Father Sebastian 
Kavumkal as celebrant. 

See “Walking on” page 16 
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Environmental: We're dreaming of a 
Christmas for Mother Earth 



The holidays are a wonderful 
time of year for families and 
friends. However, usually one 
member of the universal family 
seems to be forgotten in the shuf- 
fle of cards, decorations and gift 
giving — Mother Earth. The hol- 
idays can be a hard time for her. 
Between the increased emissions 
from our vehicles as we travel 
over the river and through the 
woods, to the massive amounts 
of waste created throughout the 
season, Mother Earth often leaves 
the holiday season feeling as 
heavy and bloated as we do after 
our family feast. 

The December holidays, like 
Christmas, is a time of great 
compassion and giving. Peace 
on earth and goodwill towards 
men generally puts us in a state 
where we care a little bit more 
about everything. Here at the 
Environmental Department, we 
decided to share some tips with 
you so you can exercise greater 
compassion for the mother that 
sustains us all. 

TRAVEL — First, when it 
comes to holiday travel, try to 
cut down as much as possible. 
During the holidays we always 
seem to be going somewhere. 
We’re heading to the store to 
shop for gifts or food for the 
holiday dinner. There’s a flurry 
of events like holiday parties and 
family get-togethers that cause us 
to venture out much more than 
possible. Every gallon of gasoline 
used by your car releases 19.4 
pounds of carbon dioxide. All this 
travelling to events pumps a lot 
of pollutants into our sensitive 
atmosphere. Try carpooling with 
people as much as possible to cut 
down the amount of emissions 
you are adding to the collective. 
Make specific lists so you’re not 
making multiple trips to the store 
for forgotten items. We know it’s 
almost impossible to eliminate 
holiday travel so we simply ask 
you be aware of your usage and 
cut back where and when you 
can. 

CANCEL UNWANTED 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BUY 
RECYCLED — Around this time 
of year the catalogs and cards 
start to roll in. It can be a bit 
overwhelming, a mailbox stuffed 
to the brim with catalogs touting 
wares from the entire world and 
greeting cards full of warm wish- 
es from the people that mean the 
most to you. Not only do these 
catalogs and cards usually clutter 
up your mailbox, they usually 
end up piling into landfills. Many 


catalogs feature an automated 800 
number for you to call and cancel 
your subscription. Take a few 
minutes to cancel your subscrip- 
tion to the ones you always find 
yourself tossing before even look- 
ing at. When it comes to greeting 
cards, consider encouraging cards 
made out of recycled paper or go 
the electronic route. There are 
a lot of unique cards out there 
made of recycled paper or paper 
alternatives like hemp. There 
are even unique cards made of 
recycled paper that contain seeds 
in the paper that can actually be 
planted and will grow festive 
holiday plants. Consider unique 
cards like this to spread holiday 
cheer. 

GO ELECTRONIC - The 
Internet is a great place to find 
sites that offer fun and festive 
electronic cards, many of which 
have little or no cost to send. 
Instead of adding to the stack of 
cards sent out that many people 
simply glance at before tossing, 
you can send them a digital card 
with graphics and music that 
will really knock their socks off. 
Consider being a trendsetter and 
wait for the next year when your 
email inbox becomes packed with 
fun interactive cards from your 
friends and family. 

Cutting catalog subscriptions 
and cards sent out it reduces the 
burden on your mailbox and it’s 
one less catalog or card that has 
to be printed in the first place. 

For those stubborn companies 
that make it difficult to unsub- 
scribe from their list or your 
traditionalist family members 
that insist on sending out cards 
remember to recycle what you 
receive. Recycling catalogs and 


cards means there’s less items 
in the massive stack of holiday 
waste and it will give you that 
warm and fuzzy feeling that 
comes from helping the planet. 

It’s become a pretty standard 
tradition here in the United States 
that the minute the turkey left- 
overs are packed in the fridge 
we are busting out the Christmas 
decorations. Lights, trees, 
wreaths, lawn ornaments and 
much more are put in place to 
inspire the feelings of the season. 
By shifting the focus to greener 
practices you are not only helping 
the environment, you are helping 
your wallet. 

SCALE BACK, SWITCH 
OVER, LIGHTING - When it 
comes to lighting we tend to go 
a bit overboard during the holi- 
days. The first simple thing you 
can do is scale back. There is no 
need for your home to rival the 
lighting at the airport. Besides, 
the cost of those blinding displays 
means less money in your pocket 
and during the Christmas season 
when for many of us, money is 
usually pretty tight. 

Furthermore, consider making 
the switch to light emitting diode 
(LED) strands instead of those 
traditional Christmas lights. The 
savings are HUGE. According 
to EarthEasy.com, over a 30-day 
period traditional lights will cost 
you around $18 while LED light- 
ing will only cost you around 
190. Or, completely throw out 
the electrical lights and switch 
over to solar powered Christmas 
lights. Not only are solar lights 
priced competitively, there is not 
spike in your electric bill. 

Finally, when it comes to 
lights, remember to turn them 


off each night or set them on an 
automatic timer. No one will be 
appreciating your lighting at two 
in the morning. Turn them off 
and save yourself the money. 

CHRISTMAS TREES: GO 
FOR THE REAL THING - 
There’s a great debate when it 
comes to Christmas trees. Should 
you buy a reusable tree or should 
you go with a fresh tree each 
year? When it comes to reus- 
able trees, they are often made 
of petroleum products and they 
use a lot of resources to make, 
pack, and ship these fake trees. 
These trees generally get kicked 
to the curb after a few years of 
wear when they start to lose their 
authentic look. Most end up in 
landfills where, because of the 
fact they are made of plastic, 
they sit forever. 

Live trees on the other hand 
are a renewable resource. 
Christmas tree farms are gener- 
ally well managed and the trees 
are replanted every year and 
most farms are locally owned 
and operated. That means putting 
money into your local econ- 
omy and cutting down on the 
emissions it takes to ship a tree 
from one end of the country to 
another. Consider buying a real 
tree with an intact root ball that 
you can pot and use for several 
Christmas seasons. If at the end 
of the holiday season you don’t 
want the burden of the tree con- 
sider participating in your area’s 
Christmas tree recycling pro- 
gram. Christmas trees after the 
season can be chipped and turned 
into mulch. You can donate it to 
the city for landscaping purposes 
or you can sometimes opt to take 
it home yourself for mulch or 
composting purposes. According 
to EarthEasy.com only around 
40 percent of the 50 million trees 
chopped down each year are 
recycled. Trees provide oxygen, 
one of the key components to our 
existence, don’t you think they 
deserve a better “after life” than 
rotting behind your house? 

GIFT WRAPPING - The 
greatest amount of waste pro- 
duced from the holiday season 
comes from gift wrapping. 
Environment9 1 1 .org reports 
wrapping paper and shopping 
bags alone account for about four 
million tons of trash annually in 
the United States. Think back 
to all of those spirited holiday 
mornings when the festivities fin- 
ished and there was a mountain 
of paper being stuffed into bags 
and boxes to dispose of. What 
a waste. Consider wrapping 
presents in something other than 
wrapping paper. Use old newspa- 
pers, calendars, maps or posters. 

Or, completely opt out for 
the paper and wrap the gift in a 
gift, like a scarf, hat or T-shirt. 

If you still feel the need for that 
festive wrapping try and remem- 
ber the following advice. Avoid 
wrapping paper that is foil or 
features foil details. This paper 
is almost impossible to recycle 
and because it crinkles so much 
isn’t very good for reusing either. 
Purchase recycled or hemp based 
paper for wrapping, or consider a 
decorative box made out of recy- 


Memorial birthday wish 


From “Walking on” page 15 
Memorial birthday wish to my 
son, James (Jim) Ailing 
11/22/54-7/16/13 
The only gifts today will be 
the gifts you left behind, your 
laughter, joy, happiness and pre- 
cious memories, the best kind. 

Today I’ll do my very best to 
try and find a happy place, 
Struggling to hide my heavy 
heart and tears on my face. 

I’ll sit quietly and look at your 
picture, thinking of you with love, 
and hoping you’re doing fine in 


Heaven up above. 

May the angels hold you close 
and sing you a happy song, and 
I’ll be sending wishes to you 
today and all year long. 

Happy birthday, son, love and 
miss you much. 

Your mother, Vida Captain 

Birthday wishes to our dear 
brother and uncle, James (Jim) 
Ailing 

You’re thought of every single 
day, whatever time of year. 

But somehow more today than 


to Jim Ailing 

ever, now your special day is 
here. 

Each memory is shining bright 
and treasured so dearly too, 

But memories cannot take the 
place of someone dear, like you. 

We send our wishes up to you, 
to the place where you are now, 
With sweet, tender love and 
care. 

Happy birthday, we love and 
miss you dearly, 

Your family, Robert, Timmy, 
Ada, John, Kristin, Tim, Traci 
and Bebie. 


"green" 


cled materials. Instead of using 
massive amounts of tape to keep 
it all together consider a well-tied 
ribbon made out of hemp or jute. 
Finally, save the paper. If it hasn’t 
been completely shredded by an 
overzealous relative there is a 
possibility of reuse for the next 
holiday season. 

Finally, our last suggestion has 
to do with the true spirit of the 
holidays. Though modem con- 
sumerism has turned the season 
into this drive to buy and give the 
best gifts, it’s not what it is really 
about. Consider giving handmade 
items with a personal meaning or 
buy locally made products that 
help others in your community 
put food on their tables and gifts 
under their tree. Search for gifts 
made from recycled items that 
will be the talk of the family at 
the dinner table thanks to their 
unique nature and resourceful 
thinking behind them. 

Avoid gifts that require batter- 
ies. According the Environmental 
Protection Agency, 40 percent of 
all battery sales take place during 
the holiday season. Most of these 
batteries are improperly disposed 
of and end up in landfills pollut- 
ing the soil and water that con- 
nects us all. 

For larger families where 
the number of gifts needed can 
become overwhelming consider 
a secret Santa like gift exchange. 
By drawing names from a hat you 
add a level of secrecy and excite- 
ment to the holiday season and 
you substantially cut down the 
number of gifts you need to buy 
(and gift ideas you have to come 
up with!) This will save you a lot 
of time and money and allow you 
to sit back and enjoy the holiday 
season in a much more relaxed 
manner. 

BEING MINDFUL OF 
MOTHER EARTH - The hol- 
idays are a special time of the 
year. Our focus shifts from our- 
selves to the people around us. 
Sadly, we tend to forget about the 
mother of us all. We burn through 
electricity, we waste precious life 
sustaining resources like trees 
and we create tons of waste. By 
taking a second to consider the 
consequences of our holiday 
actions we can all make the holi- 
day season more sustainable and 
enjoyable for all. 

As stated in previous arti- 
cles from the department, small 
changes can make a big impact. 
Be mindful of your actions and 
your purchases during the holi- 
day season. In the end you will 
be able to save yourself and 
your family a lot of money spent 
unnecessarily and save the planet 
from a lot of unnecessary stress. 

If at any time during the hol- 
iday season you have questions 
about saving energy, money and 
resources, don’t hesitate to call 
the Environmental Department 
at 632-5575. We will gladly 
give you further tips and tricks 
in order to celebrate a green 
Christmas. From all of us here at 
the Environmental Department, 
happy holidays, may the Creator 
bless you with a wonderful hol- 
iday season and a joyous start to 
the new year. 
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Washburn concludes tenure at DOI, returning 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
U.S. Secretary of the Interior 
Sally Jewell today announced 
that Assistant Secretary for 
Indian Affairs Kevin K. 
Washburn, after more than 
three years of leadership, will 
conclude his service to the 
Department and will return to 
the faculty of the University 
of New Mexico School of 
Law in January. Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Lawrence “Larry” Roberts 
will lead Indian Affairs for 
the remainder of the Obama 
Administration. 

“Kevin is a tireless change 
agent for Indian Country and 
true partner in our efforts to 
chart a brighter future for tribal 
communities through self-deter- 
mination and self-governance,” 
Secretary Jewell said. “He is a 
thoughtful leader who provid- 
ed a steady hand to modernize 
Indian Affairs to better serve 
tribes, which will be felt by 
generations to come in tribal 
communities across the country. 
It has been an honor to call him 
a colleague and friend, and I 
thank him for his selfless ser- 



vice. 


“The opportunity to serve 


ership of President Obama and 
Secretary Jewell, and with my 
colleagues in Indian Affairs at 
Interior, has been the highest 
privilege of my life,” Washburn 
said. “I have seen a level of 
trust develop with tribes in the 
nation-to-nation relationship 
under President Obama that has 
not existed in more than two 
hundred years of federal-tribal 
policy. It has been a very spe- 
cial time. I appreciate Secretary 
Jewell for leading with her heart 
and conscience on Native issues 
and encouraging the entire fed- 


trust responsibility to tribes.” 

Following Washburn’s 
departure, Roberts will serve 
as Acting Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs in January. 
Roberts is a member of the 
Oneida Nation of Wisconsin 
and has served in leadership 
at Interior since 2012. He 
previously served as General 
Counsel of the National 
Indian Gaming Commission. 

“Larry has been centrally 
involved in virtually every 
one of the Department’s 
accomplishments in Indian 
Country the last three years 
and has been instrumental in 
developing a strong Indian 
Affairs team to carry the 
President’s work to the end of 
the Administration,” said Jewell. 
“With Larry’s leadership, I am 
confident we will continue the 
strong momentum rooted in 
tribal self-determination and 
self-governance that Kevin has 
helped reignite.” 

Assistant Secretary Washburn 
advanced the Administration’s 
commitment to tribal self-deter- 
mination, including addressing 
past disputes through the Ramah 
settlement, improving the fed- 
eral acknowledgement process, 


Indian Country under the lead- eral government to live up to its updating right-of-way regula- 


tions, and the land-into-trust 
process. Washburn has been 
fighting for mandatory funding 
for self-determination contract 
support costs. Washburn has 
also prioritized investment in 
the next generation of Indian 
Country, working with his col- 
leagues at the Bureau of Indian 
Education to improve and trans- 
form the agency to better serve 
American Indian and Alaska 
Native youth. 

Particularly meaningful to 
Washburn, the Department, 
under his guidance, has energet- 
ically executed the President’s 
strategy to restore tribal home- 
lands. Shortly after he took 
office, Washburn improved 
federal land-into-trust policy 
with the so-called “Patchak 
Patch” regulatory fix and helped 
reverse longstanding policy 
against federal trust lands in 
Alaska. He also worked to 
implement the HEARTH Act, 
minimize state taxation of busi- 
ness activity on Indian reserva- 
tions and helped establish the 
Land Buy Back Program which, 
in only two years of active land 
purchases, has invested nearly 
$730 million in Indian Country 
to restore nearly 1 .5 million 
acres of land to Indian tribes. 


Wayne State University seeks young adult survey 


A statewide data collection 
effort called the Michigan Young 
Adult Survey has been devel- 
oped. This is a survey for young 
adults (aged 18-25) who live in 
Michigan most of the year. The 
survey is completely anonymous 
and confidential. 


The survey has questions 
about identifying the ease of 
access, risk, and personal behav- 
iors and experiences associated 
with various substances; primar- 
ily alcohol, marijuana, and pre- 
scription drugs. 

The survey results will be 


used to develop substance abuse 
prevention programming for 
Michigan young adults, but not 
for legislative purposes. 

The survey takes less than ten 
minutes to complete and provides 
valuable information on this hard 
to reach population. 


We hope you will assist in our 
statewide data collection efforts 
to develop substance abuse pre- 
vention programming for young 
adults in Michigan. The survey 
link will be closing on Feb. 29, 
2016. Those completing the sur- 
vey have the option of entering 


to teaching 

Working with Indian Country 
and the U.S. Department of 
Justice, Washburn also helped 
implement the Violence Against 
Women Act Reauthorization 
of 2013, which now includes 
protections for Native American 
women, and he helped to imple- 
ment the Tribal Law and Order 
Act of 2010, which he had 
helped write as a law professor. 

Washburn also oversaw the 
establishment of the White 
House Council on Native 
American Affairs. The Council 
is succeeding in producing bet- 
ter coordination across the fed- 
eral government in services to 
Indian Country. With his team, 
Washburn also helped coordi- 
nate four of the seven annual 
White House Tribal Nations 
Conferences. 

Washburn is the longest 
serving Assistant Secretary for 
Indian Affairs since Ada Deer, 
who served from 1993 to 1997. 
Washburn succeeded Larry 
Echohawk who served nearly 
three years from May of 2009 
through April of 2012. 

During his time at the 
Department, Washburn has been 
on leave from the University of 
New Mexico. 

participants 

a drawing for the chance for a 
$100 Visa gift card. Fifteen gift 
card winners will be chosen in 
March 2016. 

To participate in the survey, 
visit the university at https:// 
waynestate.azl .qualtrics.com/ 
SE/?SID=SV_9uby7x6elpK60Lz . 


Local DAV still seeking 
volunteer drivers 



One of the Disabled American Veterans vehicles used in transporting 
veterans to the Iron Mountain VA medical center. 


The local chapter for the 
Disabled American Veterans 
(DAV) is seeking volunteer 
drivers to transport veterans 
to and from the Iron Mountain 
VA medical center. The DAV 
Van System is part of the VA’s 
Veterans Transportation Network 
and assists transporting veterans 
to their medical appointments in 
Iron Mountain. 

Each year, the medical center’s 
volunteer drivers transport well 
over 2,000 patients from through- 
out the Upper Peninsula and 
northern Wisconsin. Currently, 
there is a shortage of volunteer 


drivers for transporting veterans 
from Sault Ste. Marie and the 
eastern Upper Peninsula. 

“The motivation for our volun- 
teers is simply helping veterans in 
need,” said Greg Weiss, chief of 
voluntary service at the VA medi- 
cal center. 

Area coordinators schedule the 
drivers and passengers. Anyone 
interested in joining this volun- 
teer force to help our veterans get 
to their medical appointments can 
find more information for this 
program by calling the Sault Ste. 
Marie area coordinator at (906) 
635-6370. 


Chairperson's Christmas RAFFLE for a Chance to Win a 



$500 Cash '-A 5 
$300 Cash 1 • 
$200 Cash 

Drawing Will Take Place 6pm , Monday, December 21, 2015 at the Kewadin Art Gallery in the Sault. 

Since the 1970s, the Sault Tribe has held an annual Children's 
Christmas party and provided gifts to Tribal youth. Last year, 
the Tribal Board budgeted $12,000 and I matched this with a 
personal donation of $1,000 and raised another $11,000! 

With the number of Tribal children across of 7 county service 
area, our fundraising provides for $20 gifts. Please help us to 
raise as much as we did last year and bring joy to a tribal child 
while getting a chance to win a shopping spree of your own! 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 
Chairperson Aaron Payment 


Tickets cost $5 each 


Tickets are available at all Kewadin Gift 
Shop and Hessel's Bar or by calling the 
Tribal Chairperson's office at 906-635- 
6050. Please bring tickets to the draw 
barrel located at the gift shop. 

All Proceeds benefit the 
Sault Tribe Children's Party 


Fundraiser for the Sault Tribe Children's Christmas Party. This raffle is authorized by the Tribal Gaming Commission. Contestants do not 
need to be present to win. Contestants must fill out entire ticket. Winner is responsible for all applicable taxes associated with prizes. 


Kewadin 

CASINOS 

tickeu.kewadin.com | kewadin.com 

1-800- KEWADIN n & VKfi Li 
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1st Prize: 
2nd Prize: 
3rd Prize: 


STR-038-15 
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SAULT TRIBE BONUSUS & RAISES A MUST! 





Chairperson 
Aaron A. Payment 
(Bii Waagajiig ) 

Proudly 

Representing All 
Members 
Everywhere 




FY 2016 Budgets 

• Schedule B 

• Schedule C 

• Governmental Capital Expenditures 


G> 


Included in FY 2016 


Medical Insurance Rate increase of 10% 
(employer NOT Team Member) 

Additional 3% above the wage amount has 
been budgeted for all Non - HORNE positions 
HORNE Increase for Health Division included 
Staff within the HORNE Group increased to 
include Pharmacy positions. 

BIA allocated to within an estimated $132,610 




Raises /with Fringe 

HORNE Group $257,250 

Additional HORNE Group $ 96,639 

3% Above Wages $605,297 


-Other *•* 

— Tribal Support 


$285,444 

$319,853 


G> Updated Tribal Support 


(final draft) 




Revenue Assumptions for '16 


Schedule A (approved) $ 14,045 

Schedule B (proposed) $ 5,427,134 

Head Start (approved) $ 123,980 

Schedule C (proposed) $ 11,983,192 

Capital Expenditures $ 191,550 

Change In Indirect Rate $ 128,000 

Reserve $ 88.266* 

*Up to $30,000 less if 2015 Bonus approved 
Total Tribal Support $17,956,167 


Casino 

Casino(other Taxes) 
Enterprises 

Total Revenue 
Expenses (prior pg.) 


$17,000,000 
$ 370,005 

$ 586,162 

$17,956,167 

$17,956,167 

BALANCED 


4 


(d? 


(o 




Bonuses: Governmental 


2015 Funding 

Casino & Enterprise (TS) 
IHS Contract Support Costs 


$17,000,000 
$ 1.104.478 
Total $18,104,478 


Contract Support Costs Workgroup 

IHS Settled Last Year at$l.lMM 
— BIA Settlement is agreed upon by the tribe and 
feds in the amount of $4.2MM 
Expected Next Spring 


2015 Expenses 

Approved Schedule A 
Approved Schedule B 
Approved Mods 
Proposed Schedule C 
Proposed Cap Ex 

Total 

Surplus 

Bonus/401k 

Cloverland Projected Increase 

Total 


$ 4,200 

$ 683,036 

$ 84,635 

$16,251,024 
$ 369.500 

$17,392,395 
$ 712,083 

$ 550,000 

$ 162,000 

$ 712, 083 


< $50K 
> $50K 

w/fringe 


2015 Amount 
$165,633 
$ 50.750 

$214,383 

$232,177 
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< $50K 
> $50K 

w/fringe 


Bonuses: Enterprise 

2015 Amount 
$ 4,448 

$ 650 


C$> 


$ 

$ 


5,098 

5,522 


< $50K 
> $50K 

w/fringe 


Bonuses: Housing 

2015 Amount 
$ 16,215 
$ 2.260 


G> 


Bonuses: Casino 


$ 18,474 
$ 20,008 


2015 Amount 

Non-Exempt 0 (already budgeted) 

Exempt $ 83,802 

$ 83,802 
w/fringe $ 90,758 
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$232,177 
$ 5,522 

$ 20,008 
$ 90.758 

$348,464 


Totals 

Governmental 

Enterprise 

Housing 

Casino 

Total 


G> 


$550,000 

$348.464 


Totals 

Set Aside for Bonuses 
Total Need to Budget 




$116,336 Remainder 


The Projected Tribal Support Savings for 
FY2015 is: $927,724 (conservatively 
estimated) to $1.5 Million (likely) 

Indirect offset from Tribal Support is: 
$173,852 
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The balance (true Tribal Support 
savings) is: $753,872 to $1,326,148 


14 


Ahneen, Boozo, Negee: 

As I enter the last six 
months as chairperson, I am 
proud to say that the work I am 
doing at the local tribal level 
has reduced operational costs 
and created efficiencies. Addi- 
tionally, the funds I have 
worked to bring back at the 
national level has literally 
brought in millions. 

If you look on slide num- 
ber # 6 above, you can see that 
where our casinos had a short- 
fall of $1 million we could 
draw from, we made this up 
with the IHS Contract Support 
Costs Settlement. Recall that I 
serve on this national commit- 
tee. Next, year, we expect an- 


other $4.2 million from the 
BIA CSC settlement. 

I share these slides with 
you in advance of our planned 
meeting tomorrow night (12/7) 
where upon, I am asking the 
Board to approve both bonuses 
for our team members in lieu 
of a raise in 2015 as it is too 
late this year. I am also pro- 
posing to reinstate raises for 
next year up to 3 percent. Our 
team members make the mon- 
ey and serve our people so it 
surprises me that board mem- 
bers have unnecessarily de- 
layed approval. We are three 
months behind in approving 
the FY2016 budget. In fact, 
we are one quarter into spend- 


ing in our health budgets on a 
continuing resolution. 

What are we, the US 
Congress? We submitted these 
budgets to the board in August, 
and two more times electroni- 
cally and at least twice by hard 
copy. There are no good rea- 
son to stall or filibuster any 
further — only excuses. 

While some board mem- 
bers continue refuse to accom- 
modate my trips to DC where I 
fight for our people and for 
funding, you can see how im- 
portant it is. At tomorrow 
night’s meeting, I am asking 
the board to approve a meeting 
schedule for 2016 with just a 
few minor accommodations for 


me to attend national meetings, 
like the work I do on the Con- 
tract Support Cost work group. 
I will report to you next month 
on how the vote goes. 

I want to again recognize 
our team members who serve 
our people on the front line day 
in and day out and others who 
also generate third party reve- 
nues. For example, under Bon- 
nie Culfa’s Leadership (our 
Health Director) we have made 
over $35 million in third party 
revenues since 2005. She is the 
first to recognize her team in 
this effort. Thank you Bonnie! 

When we receive the $4.2 
million in BIA CSC funds, I 
will propose to supplement the 


Elder checks with $2 million to 
bring the total to $1,000 for 
2016 as our Elders deserve it! 

Sometimes I am amazed 
at what my opportunities I have 
had in my life. I grew up poor 
on Shunk Road and became a 
high school drop out at 15. I 
waited 10 years after my par- 
ents passed to speak of it, but I 
was also homeless and have 
had to fend for myself at an 
early age. It is because of this 
that I care so deeply about our 
people and other disadvantaged 
groups. I don’t know what the 
future holds for me but it will 
always be serving our people. 

Chi MeGwitch, Negee! 


Qi 




Call: 800-793*0660 Cell: 906-440-5937 Email: aaronpayment@saulttribe.net Facebook ‘Aaron Payment’ 
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Fishermen affected 



Denise Chase, 
Director, Unit IV 


Director Morrow and 
myself co-sponsored the fol- 
lowing resolution 2015-234 
“Appropriation for Tribal Fisher 
Payment Program” at the Nov. 3 
board meeting. 

APPROPRIATION FOR 
TRIBAL FISHER PAYMENT 
PROGRAM 

WHEREAS, the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors recogniz- 
es that the CORA emergency 


order: Closure of Lake Trout 
Management Unit MM- 123 on 
Oct. 21, 2015, has imposed a 
huge financial loss/impact on all 
licensed captains, co-captains, 
helpers, and this includes their 
families that were affected from 
this closure. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED, the Sault Tribe 
Board of Directors directs staff 
to bring back a payment plan for 
the board to review and consider. 
The payment plan should cover 
from the 1 51 day of closure Oct. 
23, 2015, at noon, up until the 
season closure. 

BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that it is the intent 
of this subsidy to include all 
license captains, co-captains, 
and helpers affected by this 
MM- 123 closure. The amount 
shall be $200,000. 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, 
that the Budget Department 
shall prepare and present a 
budget modification from the 
Fisherman ’s Fund effectuating 
this resolution. 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, 


by closure to receive subsidy 


the payment plan will be brought 
back to the board by the Nov. 1 7, 
2015, meeting. 

We sponsored this resolution 
to try and lessen the financial 
burden and impact to the tribal 
fisherman and their families 
that were effected by the CORA 
emergency order on Oct. 22, 
2015, that closed fishing effort in 
Lake Michigan MM- 123. Since 
the fisherman’s trust fund can 
only be used for the tribal fisher- 
man, we thought this emergency 
closure would be a valid reason 
for the emergency subsidy distri- 
bution payments. 

The resolution was approved 
and included a amount of 
$200,000 and directed staff to 
bring back a payment plan with 
options for the board to review. 
Staff brought back about five 
options to discuss with the board 
at the workshop and also asked 
board members to submit any 
options for input and they would 
include. 

Most board members were in 
attendance that day but the two 
Unit II reps chose not to remain 


in the session and walked out. 
That was the time to sit at the 
table and to give their input on 
whether they agreed with any of 
the options on the table or not, or 
to amend them or to bring their 
own to the table. 

So, the board members and 
staff who remained in attendance 
and stayed in the discussion 
came up with about five quali- 
fiers for the fisherman affected 
by the closure in order to receive 
the subsidy. 

Back in 2004 and 2005, assis- 
tance payments were made to 
Sault Tribe fishers from the fish- 
erman’s trust fund in the amount 
of $678,308. The payments were 
issued because of the poor fish- 
ing seasons, the financial burden 
and hardship on the fishermen 
and the depressed state of the 
tribal fishery. 

The payment plan was 
presented and voted down at 
the board meeting that night. 
Director Morrow sponsored the 
fisher subsidy again for the Dec. 
8 meeting. So we’ll see if a sub- 
sidy plan is approved or not. I 


will update you again in the near 
future on this very important 
issue. 

Children’s Christmas parties 
Saturday, Dec. 12 - 12-3 
p.m., Manistique Tribal Center, 
Manistique 

Sunday, Dec. 13 - 12-3 p.m., 
Willow Creek Professional 
Bldg., Escanaba 

Saturday, Dec. 19 - 1-3 p.m., 
NMU Center - Peter White 
Room, Marquette 

Elders Christmas Dinner 
Thursday, Dec. 10 - 6 p.m., 
Chip Inn Casino Convention 
Center. Manistique and 
Marquette elders already held 
their holiday dinners. Although 
I couldn’t attend either one, I 
heard they had a great turn out 
and the meals were enjoyed by 
all in attendance. I hope to make 
them all next year. 

At this time I would like to 
wish you and your families all 
a very merry Christmas and a 
happy and healthy new year. 
Thank you, 

Denise Chase, Vice-chair 
(906) 203-2471. 


Too much at stake to rubber stamp tribe's budget 



LANA CAUSLEY, 

Director, Unit II 


I have put off writing this 
report until the end as I didn’t 
really know how to balance out 
my frustrations. I want to just 
swing and continue until all the 
truth comes out and leaders with 
no vision quite using our team 
members and members to pol- 
itic their agendas; but, I can’t. 

I know that members do want 
levelheaded, steady and stable 
leadership. We have so many 
items and issues weighing on our 
tribe right now, so I am going to 
keep it professional and sound 
when it comes to my decisions 
and reports. 

In the last week, we have had 
team member raises, bonuses 
and subsidy payments for some 
fishermen being discussed. I will 
start with the raises and bonuses. 

As stated, the board of direc- 
tors has been in the process of 
reviewing the annual budgets 
for 2016 for some time; we did 
not have ample opportunity to 
discuss and have not had pre- 
sentations from all department 
managers to date. Inside the 
proposed budget for 2016, all 
departments included a three per- 
cent increase for all employees. I 
support this and stated that many 
different times (Meanwhile, it’s 
being used as a tool to force the 
budgets to pass with everything 
else included). As I’ve explained 
and requested forever now is a 
budget process where we eval- 


uate and assess the funding for 
programs. We do not prioritize 
or plan for services in a way 
that tells us if each program is 
accommodating needs of the 
members. For instance, we have 
certain programs that have much 
of the funding in administration 
cost while just a low amount 
goes into the line item for ser- 
vices. I have personally spoken 
to the chair about us doing our 
annual budgets a different way 
and have brought it up many, 
many times for action; none 
have been taken. We have pro- 
posed amounts in the budgets for 
outside consultants, donations 
to outside entities, increases or 
decreases in certain departments 
that I simply do not support 
along with many items that 
needed increased funding with 
no action or plan. I advocate 
for many items that do not even 
seem to fall on ears that hear me. 

These are the frustrating 
things I speak about. I simply 
cannot rubber stamp a budget 
when so much is at stake. In 
2008, we absolutely had to 
restructure and reduce as we 
were going down this same path 
and I remember how painful that 
was. I do not want that to happen 
again. In last year’s budget we 
earmarked an amount for raises 
and didn’t move forward due to 
unsteady circumstances within 
our budgets, now the amounts 
are being promised as a bonus 
for team members. Once again, 
I’m in support of this and will be 
when we finally have true num- 
bers, a plan and a vote in front 
of us for a decision. This has not 
been afforded yet (the bonus is 
for only those that are full time 
positions and has raised ques- 
tions as well). All this comes 
with so much politics involved 
that it’s a shame. 

If we would have had a solid 
plan come forward or even pre- 
sented in a professional manner, 
it would have been smooth and 
so many team members would 


not have been hurt and upset 
along the way (the board read 
about the plan for a bonus on 
Facebook for the first time, then 
the politics started) like many 
times before. Team members are 
led to believe we don’t appreci- 
ate them or value their hard work 
and that just is not true. When 
those in high positions don’t 
know how to lead, they cause 
turmoil and pit people against 
one another and there simply is 
no worse thing that can happen 
to people of a tribe. (I’m trying 
to hold it to a minimum). I’ve 
apologized many times for these 
kinds of actions within leader- 
ship and I will once again. I’m 
sorry to the team members who 
have to go through this kind of 
nonsense. You deserve a raise, a 
bonus and a solid, stable presen- 
tation should have been made for 
an up or down vote in a profes- 
sional manner by administration. 
The rest is smoke and mirrors. 

We have had some very diffi- 
cult times with our commercial 
fishing areas. The Chippewa 
Ottawa Resource Authority 
(CORA) closed down all fisher- 
man from the five tribes to any 
sort of fishing efforts in Lake 
Michigan MM- 123. We have 
many issues as to the way we 
calculate numbers, the stocking 
of trout, enforcement of our rules 
as well as our structures in place 
for fishing. It’s no secret we 
have hard items to address and 
our fisherman do not all agree 
with each other as all businesses 
and ways of fishing are unique 
to each family. 

Due to the closure of Lake 
Michigan for the remainder of 
the season, we had a draft pro- 
posal presented on a payment to 
be made to the fisherman who 
were affected by the closure. 
After a closed session (I did not 
agree with nor did I participate, 
until it was demanded that I 
attend) it was proposed to set 
the payment as follows: Over 
1 0 days on water in 20 1 5 season 


receive full equal payments — 
under 1 0 days on water receive 
$500; pay captains (unless they 
have a co-captain who is the 
one actively conducting the on 
the water operations) and pay 
helpers; pay parents via minors 
and the last was pay only the 
operations that have document- 
ed effort on Lake Michigan 
MM- 123 areas. This was the 
proposal that the board came 
up with to distribute a $200,000 
earmarked amount. Once again, 
it’s being politicized that I 
didn’t support a subsidy to the 
fisherman. I didn’t support the 
structure of this as many items 
won’t be addressed, haven’t been 
discussed and all our fisherman 
have been affected due to our 
rules, inactivity of dealing with 
the state and feds on stocking 
issues and calculation of num- 
bers, etc. 

At this point, we are in the 
process of taking suggestions 
and coming up with a payment 
structure that could assist all 
involved. When we received 
a listing of payment amounts, 
some fishermen that should have 
been included were not even 
on the list! Rubber-stamping 
to get things over with is not 
the answer for the problems we 
have. I’m frustrated over many 
things, but to use the needs of 
people in times of struggle is a 
true shame in the world of pol- 
itics. We have seen this before 
and at this point I have been able 
to get a date committed (Dec. 15, 
3:30 during the board’s work- 
shop and all fisherman should 
receive a notice via U.S. mail) 
to begin the discussions with all 
the fisherman on the structure 
of cards, stocking of lake trout, 
how we calculate our numbers 
for starters. (These items have 
been brought to me from many 
fishermen.) In the end and at this 
point, I do think we will come 
to a resolution on the payment 
structure. I just hope it will truly 
touch the people it should be 


intended to help. I’m not confi- 
dent it will the way it was orig- 
inally proposed. I’m at the table 
to discuss and will continue to 
encourage all fisherman to voice 
what the resolves are for our 
industry. It’s been a trying month 
and I have to say that anyone 
that knows me, knows I’ve lost 
sleep over the roughshod that 
gets played on our team mem- 
bers and fisherman. 

Also this month, the board 
of directors voted to post for a 
permanent CEO for our casi- 
nos. As you all know, we were 
going down a path with expertise 
from a temporary CEO, meeting 
weekly and paying that person 
handsomely for his knowledge 
and expertise, our bottom lines 
improved with the new path, 
policies and plans of action were 
being taken and managers given 
tools for better business deci- 
sions as well as accountability 
on the mangers part, but now 
it seems we will take another 
different approach. I did not 
support changing our path at this 
time and posting while we had 
made a commitment to this form 
and plan, but a majority deems 
it’s nessasary that we advertise 
and post for someone else or a 
different plan? I’m only truly 
hoping it’s not an old buddy 
from the past or someone who is 
being promised this very import- 
ant position within our business- 
es. I’m here and will continue to 
advocate for experience, knowl- 
edge and expertise in the gaming 
industry. The board does NOT 
have those qualifications. 

In closing, I’m committed to 
things changing and evolving 
for the betterment of our peo- 
ple. At this time, I would like 
to wish everyone a very blessed 
Christmas and new year and 
please contact me if you would 
like to talk or meet. 

Baamaapii. 

(906) 484-2954 
(906) 322-3818 

lcausley@saulttribe.net. 
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Hoffman updates Unit 



D J Hoffman 


Director, Unit I 

Over the past month the tribe 
has been extremely busy. It is 
budget season, as well as the 
advent of the holidays. The past 
month has been a time of frus- 
tration. However, while there are 
many items that I disagree with 
some positive changes have still 
occurred. 

CASINOS 

In August 2014, an RFP 
(Request for Proposals) was dis- 
tributed externally with the fol- 
lowing as its premise: Temporary 
overall management of gaming! 
hospitality operations with the 
ultimate goal of assisting with 
selection of a permanent Chief 
Executive Officer of Kewadin 
Casinos. 

At the last meeting of the 
board of directors, a resolution 
was adopted to post the position 
of Chief Executive Officer of 
Kewadin Casinos. The resolution 
to post the position not only com- 
plies with the policies and pro- 
cedures of the tribe, it adheres to 
the intent of the original RFP. The 
language within the resolution 
was derived from these policies. 

The position is a key employ- 
ment position, approved in the 
2015 Casino Budgets. Hiring 
of this “key employee” requires 
seven votes of the board of direc- 
tors. Under the tribe’s adopted 
personnel policies, all positions 
must be posted. 

Some members of the board 
have argued that the resolution 
would send the wrong message to 
the temporary Casino Executive 
Officer. My concern continues to 
be the message of not following 
policy, adopted by tribal resolu- 
tion, and what it conveys to the 
membership and our employees 
as a whole. In addition, policy 
also dictates that temporary 
positions shall not exceed six 
months; it has been over 12 
months since the temporary posi- 
tion was hired. 

One year ago this month I 
drafted the following regard- 
ing the structure of our casino 
Management: 

By the time this unit report 
arrives within your homes our 
tribal casinos will have com- 
menced the transition from its 
current COO to a temporary 
structure. While I would prefer 
to state that this process was 
planned out efficiently and effec- 
tively , it was not. Prior to the 
execution of this decision a tran- 
sitional plan should have been 
implemented. There are conse- 
quences when actions are taken 
without planning. 

The consequences mentioned 
still resonate to this date. Our 


casinos are the driving force 
behind the majority of our non- 
grant Tribal Operations revenues. 
Currently, the revenues generated 
from our casinos are in a state 
of decline. Some are quick to 
attribute this decline to market 
saturation, as well as the econo- 
my to account for this decrease in 
revenues. It is time that we move 
forward and fill this position with 
a qualified individual and move 
our largest enterprise progressive- 
ly forward. 

According to Human 
Resources, the CEO position 
will be posted on: ExactHire, 
HireCentric , Indeed .com , 
SimplyHired.com and Oodle.com. 
It will not be posted within any 
trade magazines or recruiting ser- 
vices at this time. 

CASINO BUDGETS 

The casino budgets have not 
been seen at the time this article 
was drafted (Dec. 7, 2015). There 
is no acceptable reason that the 
budgets have not been received 
and reviewed prior to Dec. 7, 
2015, for the FY2016 year. 

I will be proposing that the 
tribe adopt a continuing funding 
resolution, not to exceed 60 days, 
to ensure that there are no disrup- 
tions within our operations and 
that hopefully an efficient and 
detailed review of these budgets 
will take place within the next 
few weeks to ensure. 

TRIBAL BUDGETS 

Over the past few months, the 
tribal board has been meeting in 
to review the various FY2016 
governmental budgets. These 
budgets primarily are generat- 
ed from historical department’s 
financial operational needs. I 
must state that I have several 
concerns on areas within several 
of these budgets including items 
such as: new jobs, wage increas- 
es for “specific” positions and 
some extensive capital purchases. 
These items, for the most part, 
are budgetary “pork.” They are 
non-essential operations of the 
Tribal Operations or services. I 
am hopefully that much of this 
“pork” can be trimmed from 
within the budgets, as without 
that trimming and planning I 
cannot be supportive of the doc- 
uments as they currently collec- 
tively stand. 

As I have stated in previous 
reports, the primary element 
missing from a majority of these 
budgetary discussions is the 
individual plans involved for 
each budget has been a detailed 
program plan. The tribe needs to 
require planning as a part of the 
budgetary process and it is my 
intent to continue work on legis- 
lation ensuring this requirement. 

As I have also stated, it is not 
responsible to simply hurry up 
and adopt annual budgets without 
detailed plans, and goals. Our 
tribe needs to develop, and adopt, 
both short-term and long-term 
plans within our governmental 
structure, as well as our enter- 
prise structure. Without proper 
planning, there is no reasonable 
manner with which to gauge our 
tribe’s needs, successes, failures, 
goals and objectives. These plans 
also need to include areas such as 
COLA to ensure that as we move 
forward our employees are no 


I constitutients on board activities 


longer left behind. 

TRIBAL LABOR LAW 

The tribal board, several 
months ago, authorized the 
administration (without objec- 
tion) to bring forward a proposal 
regarding the implementation of 
tribal labor law. I strongly support 
implementing tribal labor laws 
to ensure that employees are pro- 
tected from unfair practices that 
are occurring within our tribe. 

In addition, and tribal labor laws 
adopted should include the prop- 
er “teeth” to ensure tribal board 
adherence to policies and proce- 
dures of the tribe for the better- 
ment of all involved. 
EMPLOYEES 

The tribal board of directors 
recently amended (October) the 
existing northern casino debt 
financing by extending out the 
current notes by 27 months. 

This was to allow our casinos 
to operate more efficiently with 
their reduced revenues and cash 
flows, ensure that tribal services 
are sustainable for the near future, 
and to allow the tribe to reinvest 
in our facilities and operations. 
Another key area that drive our 
revenues, but that has often been 
overlooked, is our employees. We 
must also take this opportunity to 
invest in our employees to ensure 
the success of operations within 
the casinos, enterprises, and gov- 
ernmental operations of the tribe. 

Recently the topic of employ- 
ee bonuses has been politicized. 
While it is accurate to state that 
budgets for FY 15 included addi- 
tional funds for the board to con- 
sider employee incentives such 
as raises, re-implemented 401k 
with matching, as well as poten- 
tial bonuses, no detailed fiscally 
responsible plan has been devel- 
oped to ensure that short-term 
benefits do not lead to longer 
term detriments as they did the 
last time a December employ- 
ee bonus was distributed to the 
employees in 2007 . 

I am proposing a more fiscally 
responsible approach based upon 
planning and budgeting to ensure 
that employees are ensured incre- 
mental wage increases, instead 
of just prior to election season. 

At the next tribal board meeting 
a resolution has been submitted 
stating the following: 

FY 2016 COLA INCREASE 

WHEREAS, the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 
and its wholly owned govern- 
mental instrumentalities have not 
given cost of living allowance 
increases to team members; and 

WHEREAS, this has resulted 
in a significant number of team 
members income being worth 
less today than when they were 
hired, has contributed to the loss 
of valuable team members and 
has contributed to an overall 
decrease in team member morale; 
and 

WHEREAS, in order to retain 
valuable team members and help 
increase team member morale 
it is in the tribe ’s best interest to 
establish a cost of living allow- 
ance increase. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED , that there shall 
be a 3 percent Cost of Living 
Allowance to the base wage for 
all employees of the Government, 
the Kewadin Casinos Gaming 


Authority, and the Enterprises for 
FY 16. The board recognizes that 
there are health positions that are 
covered by a separate resolution, 
2015-230 that will not be eligible 
for this FY 16 cost of living. 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, 
that for the FY17 and prospec- 
tive budgets, a cost of living 
allowance (COLA) based upon 
the Consumer Price Index ( CPI) 
shall be included and imple- 
mented in all annual budgets of 
the Government, the Kewadin 
Casinos Gaming Authority and 
the Enterprises . 

If approved, this will ensure 
that all employees receive a 
cost of living increase (raise) in 
2016, and beyond. The 3 percent 
for FY 16 is projected into the 
current budgets, however, it is 
not self-enacting. Without the 
adoption of this COLA resolution, 
or a similar type of proposal, 
the funds may be budgeted but 
will not be allocated where they 
have long been deserved, within 
the wages of our employees. If 
approved, this resolution will also 
force the tribal governing body to 
ensure that annual COLA is built 
into future annual budgets. 

There is one very important 
thing to note when it comes to 
these types of changes. It takes 
the majority of the board of direc- 
tors, working together, to ensure 
that these types of changes can be 
implemented or even considered. 

I am hopeful that the board, as a 
whole, will consider and adopt 
this proposal for the betterment 
of our employees, operations and 
overall services for our member- 
ship. 

JKL BAHWETING 
SCHOOL 

The exterior of the gymnasi- 
um has been completed. At this 
time, the contractors are installing 
the interior walls, electrical and 
completing the mechanical. This 
project is nearing completion, 
with a tentative date for installa- 
tion of the new gymnasium floor 
within the next two weeks. This 
project is an excellent example of 
positive and productive collab- 
oration on the part of the tribal 
board of directors for the benefit 
of our tribal and community chil- 
dren within the school. The entire 
board should be proud of their 
efforts in making this a reality. 

ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

In each and every report 
that I write, I will continue to 
list economic development as a 
major emphasis. I have, and will 
continue to stress, the need to 
diversify economically. To ensure 
that we are able to diversify, we 
must adopt plans and embrace 
opportunities outside of the realm 
of casinos. In addition, the tribe 
needs to ensure that its business 
approaches are separated from its 
tribal politics. 

Resolution 2015-43, 
Developing an Economic Director 
position, and a subsequent bud- 
get modification funded it for 
FY 2015, was a positive move 
towards our tribe actually diver- 
sifying and enhancing our current 
and future business enterprises. 
Unfortunately, the position has 
not been filled for over seven 
months. We have multiple appli- 


cants and have yet to schedule 
interviews for the position. It is 
my opinion that this position is 
being delayed to ensure that the 
funds budgeted for the position 
are retained for reprogramming 
within the remainder of this fiscal 
year as part of the “fund bal- 
ance.” 

While not filling this position 
may have created an on-book 
savings, the lost opportunity costs 
and additional benefits to our 
enterprises over this time period 
surely offset the savings. We are 
in dire need of structure within 
our enterprises, and an individual 
to lead the charge into diversifi- 
cation. Currently, we do not have 
this type of structure. The tribe’s 
existing businesses fall under 
the Chief Financial Officer. I am 
hopeful that the tribe will move 
forward in finally filling this posi- 
tion so that a qualified economic 
(development) director can move 
us forward. 

PRIORITIES 
We must “get our house in 
order.” The tribal board must 
work together to restore a sense 
of respectability to our tribe. Fear 
and intimidation must be replaced 
with respect and consideration! 
The days of tabloid-style unit 
reporting in our paper must cease. 

As a board member, it is my 
goal to move our tribe forward. 

It is not my goal to get involved 
in petty squabbles because of 
personal likes and dislikes. The 
common theme should always 
be to approach each topic, each 
vote, based on the betterment of 
the tribe as a whole. I prefer doc- 
umentation and research to asser- 
tion and opinion. I am not always 
right however I believe we as 
board members have a responsi- 
bility to do more than just show 
up. 

I will continue to push for- 
ward with members of the board 
that wish to be progressive. I 
will also continue to work with 
members of the board to ensure 
that we become innovative in 
our approach to economic diver- 
sification, membership services 
and stepping out of the non-pro- 
gressive box that we appear to be 
confined to. 

PERSONAL 

I prefer to keep personal state- 
ments and issues outside of unit 
reports; however, life is precious 
and short. Make the most of it 
while you can and cherish those 
that you call friends and family. 

I feel it is also important to 
recognize that in the past few 
months we have lost several of 
our tribal elders. We owe all of 
these individuals a debt of grat- 
itude for our existence today. 
Please let our elders know that 
you appreciate them and take the 
time to talk and learn from them 
and with them while you can. 

Finally, I would like to per- 
sonally wish all of you a happy 
holiday and ask that if you have 
any issues or concerns, please 
feel free to contact me anytime. 
Sincerely, 

DJ Hoffman 
Home: (906) 635-6945 
Cell: (906) 203-0510 
Personal E-mail: djwhoff- 
man @ hotmail .com 

Tribal E-mail: djhoffman@ 
saulttribe.net 
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Massaway thanks 



Keith Massaway, 
Director, Unit III 

We just finished with our 
area children’s Christmas party. 


Bridgett Sorenson and I had a 
wonderful time with all the chil- 
dren who came to eat, play and 
see Santa. This day is always 
one of my favorites. I would like 
to thank all the volunteers and 
helpers who worked so hard. A 
thank you also goes out to the 
Kewadin Shores staff, YEA, 
cake makers and our family and 
friends . 

The board continues to hold 
off on passing the budgets for 
next year. I am comfortable with 
them now but many board mem- 
bers are not. I will not accept the 
argument that we have not had 
an opportunity to review because 
we have. We have reviewed 
them several times. I hope by the 
time this article gets to you all 
of the budgets are approved and 


Christmas party volunteers 



V Wf l j4 

St. Ignace Christmas party. Above, a youth visits with Santa and right, children and parents wait in line. 

implemented. wherever you go. Thank you for St. Ignace, MI 49781 


May everyone have a merry all the phone calls and e-mails. kmassaway@msn.com 

Christmas and a happy new year. Keith Massaway (906) 643-6981 

Spread cheer and happiness 702 Hazleton St. 


Receiving record number of phone calls, emails 



Catherine Hollo well, 


Director, Unit II 

May this holiday season fill 
your home with joy, your heart 
with love and your life with 
laughter. Merry Christmas, every- 
one! Hold your loved ones close 
— our most precious gifts. 

This month has been busy! I 
have received a record number 
of phone calls and emails from 
tribal members. Sometimes I 
get calls for general informa- 
tion. Sometimes I get calls from 
members who want a better idea 
of what’s going on. Sometimes 
I get urgent calls for assistance 
with heartbreaking situations. It 
always hurt when I can’t do more 
to relieve suffering. And, we have 
plenty of suffering up here. 

Sometimes I get calls from 
members who just want to intro- 
duce themselves and chat. That’s 
always fun, too. It’s very reward- 
ing to hear from you and serve 
you in any way I can. I am so 
grateful for the support and love 
for our tribal communities by 
you, the members. 

We are about to embark on 
the election season, with all the 
circus-like and distorting rhetoric 
that accompanies it. I’m going 
to skip addressing serious tribal 
issues in this report, in respect 
for the Christmas season. Let me 
just say that in the next few days 
we will be making decisions that 
will impact the livelihoods of 
those that fall under the policies 
and regulations of the Sault Tribe. 
That’s a small sliver of individ- 
uals, out of the 40,000 people 
who constitute our Sault Tribe 
membership. But at this time they 
are my top priority and concern. 
Please keep those individuals and 
their families in your prayers. 

Happy holidays from my fam- 
ily to yours and to “all our rela- 
tions.” May we stand strong and 
united in the new year against 
those who would seek to divide 


us from within. Creator bless! 

Wishing you and your fam- 
ily all the happiness and joy of 
Christmas. It is my hope for the 
new year that we can stand strong 
and united against those who 
would divide us from within. 

Authentic text of Chief Seattle’s 
treaty oration, 1 854 ( Originally 
published in the Seattle Sunday 
Star, Oct. 29 1887) 

Yonder sky that has wept tears 
of compassion upon my people 
for centuries untold, and which 
to us appears changeless and 
eternal, may change. Today is 
fair. Tomorrow it may be over- 
cast with clouds. My words are 
like the stars that never change. 
Whatever Seattle says, the great 
chief at Washington can rely upon 
with as much certainty as he can 
upon the return of the sun or the 
seasons. The white chief says that 
Big Chief at Washington sends 
us greetings of friendship and 
goodwill. This is kind of him for 
we know he has little need of our 
friendship in return. His people 
are many. They are like the grass 
that covers vast prairies. My 
people are few. They resemble the 
scattering trees of a storm- swept 
plain. The great, and I presume - 
good, White Chief sends us word 
that he wishes to buy our land 
but is willing to allow us enough 
to live comfortably. This indeed 
appears just, even generous, for 
the Red Man no longer has rights 
that he need respect, and the offer 
may be wise, also, as we are no 
longer in need of an extensive 
country. 

There was a time when our 
people covered the land as the 
waves of a wind-ruffled sea cover 
its shell-paved floor, but that time 
long since passed away with the 
greatness of tribes that are now 
but a mournful memory. I will not 
dwell on, nor mourn over, our 
untimely decay, nor reproach my 
paleface brothers with hasten- 
ing it, as we too may have been 
somewhat to blame. 

Youth is impulsive. When our 
young men grow angry at some 
real or imaginary wrong, and 
disfigure their faces with black 
paint, it denotes that their hearts 
are black, and that they are often 
cruel and relentless, and our old 
men and old women are unable 
to restrain them. Thus it has ever 
been. Thus it was when the white 
man began to push our forefa- 
thers ever westward. But let us 
hope that the hostilities between 


us may never return. We would 
have everything to lose and noth- 
ing to gain. Revenge by young 
men is considered gain, even at 
the cost of their own lives, but old 
[ men who stay ] at home in times 
of war, and mothers who have 
sons to lose, know better. 

Our good father in 
Washington-for I presume he is 
now our father as well as yours, 
since King George has moved 
his boundaries further north- 
our great and good father, I say, 
sends us word that if we do as 
he desires he will protect us. His 
brave warriors will be to us a 
bristling wall of strength, and his 
wonderful ships of war will fill 
our harbors, so that our ancient 
enemies far to the northward - 
the Haidas and Tsimshians - will 
cease to frighten our women, 
children, and old men. Then in 
reality he will be our father and 
we his children. 

But can that ever be? Your 
God is not our God! Your God 
loves your people and hates 
mine! He folds his strong protect- 
ing arms lovingly about the pale- 
face and leads him by the hand as 
a father leads an infant son. But, 
He has forsaken His Red chil- 
dren, if they really are His. Our 
God, the Great Spirit, seems also 
to have forsaken us. Your God 
makes your people wax stronger 
every day. Soon they will fill all 
the land. Our people are ebbing 
away like a rapidly receding tide 
that will never return. The white 
man ’s God cannot love our peo- 
ple or He would protect them. 
They seem to be orphans who 
can look nowhere for help. How 
then can we be brothers? How 
can your God become our God 
and renew our prosperity and 
awaken in us dreams of returning 
greatness? If we have a common 
Heavenly Father He must be par- 
tial, for He came to His paleface 
children. We never saw Him. He 
gave you laws but had no word 
for His red children whose teem- 
ing multitudes once filled this 
vast continent as stars fill the fir- 
mament. No; we are two distinct 
races with separate origins and 
separate destinies. There is little 
in common between us. 

To us the ashes of our ances- 
tors are sacred and their resting 
place is hallowed ground. You 
wander far from the graves of 
your ancestors and seemingly 
without regret. Your religion was 
written upon tablets of stone 


by the iron finger of your God 
so that you could not forget. 

The Red Man could never com- 
prehend or remember it. Our 
religion is the traditions of our 
ancestors - the dreams of our old 
men, given them in solemn hours 
of the night by the Great Spirit; 
and the visions of our sachems, 
and is written in the hearts of our 
people. Your dead cease to love 
you and the land of their nativity 
as soon as they pass the portals 
of the tomb and wander away 
beyond the stars. They are soon 
forgotten and never return. Our 
dead never forget this beautiful 
world that gave them being. They 
still love its verdant valleys, its 
murmuring rivers, its magnificent 
mountains, sequestered vales and 
verdant lined lakes and bays, 
and ever yearn in tender fond 
affection over the lonely hearted 
living, and often return from the 
happy hunting ground to visit, 
guide, console, and comfort 
them. Day and night cannot dwell 
together. The Red Man has ever 
fled the approach of the White 
Man, as the morning mist flees 
before the morning sun. However, 
your proposition seems fair and I 
think that my people will accept 
it and will retire to the reser- 
vation you offer them. Then we 
will dwell apart in peace, for the 
words of the Great White Chief 
seem to be the words of nature 
speaking to my people out of 
dense darkness. 

It matters little where we pass 
the remnant of our days. They 
will not be many. The Indian ’s 
night promises to be dark. Not a 
single star of hope hovers above 
his horizon. Sad-voiced winds 
moan in the distance. Grim fate 
seems to be on the Red Man’s 
trail, and wherever he will hear 
the approaching footsteps of his 
fell destroyer and prepare stol- 
idly to meet his doom, as does 
the wounded doe that hears the 
approaching footsteps of the 
hunter. 

A few more moons, a few 
more winters, and not one of the 
descendants of the mighty hosts 
that once moved over this broad 
land or lived in happy homes, 
protected by the Great Spirit, will 
remain to mourn over the graves 
of a people once more powerful 
and hopeful than yours. But why 
should I mourn at the untimely 
fate of my people? Tribe follows 
tribe, and nation follows nation, 
like the waves of the sea. It is 


the order of nature, and regret is 
useless. Your time of decay may 
be distant, but it will surely come, 
for even the White Man whose 
God walked and talked with him 
as friend to friend, cannot be 
exempt from the common destiny. 
We may be brothers after all. We 
will see. 

We will ponder your propo- 
sition and when we decide we 
will let you know. But should we 
accept it, I here and now make 
this condition that we will not 
be denied the privilege without 
molestation of visiting at any 
time the tombs of our ances- 
tors, friends, and children. Ever 
part of this soil is sacred in the 
estimation of my people. Every 
hillside, every valley, every plain 
and grove, has been hallowed 
by some sad or happy event in 
days long vanished. Even the 
rocks, which seem to be dumb 
and dead as the swelter in the 
sun along the silent shore, thrill 
with memories of stirring events 
connected with the lives of my 
people, and the very dust upon 
which you now stand responds 
more lovingly to their footsteps 
than yours, because it is rich with 
the blood of our ancestors, and 
our bare feet are conscious of the 
sympathetic touch. Our departed 
braves, fond mothers, glad, happy 
hearted maidens, and even the 
little children who lived here and 
rejoiced here for a brief season, 
will love these somber solitudes 
and at eventide they greet shad- 
owy returning spirits. And when 
the last Red Man shall have per- 
ished, and the memory of my tribe 
shall have become a myth among 
the White Men, these shores will 
swarm with the invisible dead 
of my tribe, and when your chil- 
dren ’s children think themselves 
alone in the field, the store, the 
shop, upon the highway, or in 
the silence of the pathless woods, 
they will not be alone. In all the 
earth there is no place dedicated 
to solitude. At night when the 
streets of your cities and villages 
are silent and you think them 
deserted, they will throng with the 
returning hosts that once filled 
them and still love this beautiful 
land. The White Man will never 
be alone. Let him be just and deal 
kindly with my people, for the 
dead are not powerless. 

Catherine Hollowell 

Unit II Director 

chollowell@ saulttribe .net 
(906) 430-5551 
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Please don't play with team members' emotions 





Bridgett Sorenson, 
Director, Unit III 


There have been many lies 
being spread about votes the 
board has taken. The saddest 
thing for me is that some people 
actually believe every word with- 
out ever checking into it. But, on 
the other hand, I don’t know too 
many people who spread lies and 
rally people for support so a per- 
son should be able to believe the 
“leader.” 

Facts: Last year, the board and 
administration set aside $550,000 
to be spent on raises, bonuses or 
401k contributions. The board 
had not discussed a plan on carry- 
ing out any of these options prior 
to the chair’s announcement. 

The chair put out information on 
social media, front page of the 
newspaper, etc., to play on team 
members’ emotions. As of today, 
Dec. 6, the board has not voted 
on raises or bonuses. They were 
not on our agenda during the last 
special meeting, so when some- 
thing is not on the agenda then 
the board needs nine votes to add 
it to the agenda. There were not 
nine votes to add it to the agenda 
to be voted up or down. 

When the chair presented his 
plan (Nov. 24) on how he wanted 
the bonuses distributed, the board 
members had different ideas. His 
proposal was giving 3 percent for 
those under $50,000 and those 
over $50,000 to get 2.5 percent 
retro back to July. I would rather 
see people under $30,000 get 
5 percent, $30,001 to $50,000 
3 percent and over $50,001 to 


receive 1 percent, or a variation 
similar with the team members 
who make less to receive more. 
There were other proposals of 
a certain amount per each team 
member, about whether over the 
max should receive anything, or 
if we should base it on how many 
months team members worked for 
the company this year. The point 
is the board didn’t vote “no” on 
the bonuses or raises — the only 
vote that was taken was to add 
it to the agenda. Apparently, the 
board shouldn’t discuss options 
on how to distribute the money, 
but rather just vote on something. 
Did I mention we no longer have 
$550,000 to distribute? I believe 
it is about half that amount. 

As for the raises, Director 
Hoffman brought forth a resolu- 
tion for COLA increases for 2016 
and I seconded his motion. We 
did not have the votes to add it to 
the agenda. There has been 3 per- 
cent added to the 2016 budgets 
for raises in 2016. We have yet 
to pass the 2016 budgets. There 
is not one board member on this 
board who would not like to give 
out bonuses, raises, 401k, etc., to 
our team members but we have to 
make those decisions responsibly. 
We cannot have a repeat of 2008 
caused from reckless spending 
from years prior. 

To see a repeat, check out the 
December 2007 issue of the trib- 
al paper to see the same tactics 
being used. Some directors talked 
about the millions we were in 
debt and had to borrow to give 
bonuses in 2007 . 1 believe the 
total debt in 2008 was $70 mil- 
lion that we had to borrow that 
we are continuing to pay off, 
which also caused about 150 peo- 
ple to lose their jobs. 

I am not trying to intimidate 
anyone, but those numbers are 
real. I am not saying we will be 
in the same boat, but rather look 
at the similar promises. 

Decisions need to be sound 
and, if raises are given, they 
need to be sustainable. Our team 
members absolutely deserve at 
the very minimum a cost of living 
increase. It is not responsible to 


demand and rally the team mem- 
bers by playing on their emotions 
just to make yourself look like 
the hero. Last comment on this 
subject, when was the last time 
you heard a CEO or top execu- 
tive of a company or organization 
take such actions without first 
discussing and vetting proposals 
from its governing or business 
board? 

We received an email about 
polling the board to see if there 
was going to be a quorum for the 
Dec. 1 workshop. The chair was 
going to be in D.C. and others 
were not going to be available. 

I asked for a special meeting to 
be called to discuss these raises, 
bonuses and other decisions that 
we need to make. Unfortunately, 
there was not a majority to call a 
special meeting or have a work- 
shop. Another waste of time not 
being able to get business accom- 
plished. The chair did, however, 
decide to call a special meeting 
late last week for Monday, Dec. 

7, even though nothing on the 
agenda is special, rather just nor- 
mal course of business items. 

The last week of October, 
CORA closed down fishing in 
areas of Lake Michigan to our 
fishermen. The reason was for 
overharvesting lake trout. This 
area is to remain closed until Dec. 
3 1 . Directors Chase and Morrow 
wanted to give the affected fisher- 
men a subsidy for having to shut 
down their operations during the 
most profitable days of the year. 
In November, the board voted to 
disperse $200,000 out of the fish- 
ermen’s fund to offset the finan- 
cial loss. The board discussed 
this with the fishermen and staff 
members on how to distribute the 
money. There has been discussion 
on those getting paid who could 
have put the tribe over the harvest 
amount. The board voted on five 
or six criteria for distribution and 
it failed twice. I abstained from 
those votes because of a conflict 
of interest. The chairman ran out 
into the hallway on break and 
said to the fishermen, “Do you 
want to see who voted no?” He 
also said if Bridgett would have 


Announcement to be posted 
for permanent CEO position 



Kimberle Gravelle 
Director, Unit I 


Aniin, first I would like to 
wish everyone a Merry Christmas 
and safe and happy New Year. 

I want to thank the service men 
and women who cannot be home 
for Christmas and the families 
who are home during this holiday 


season without them. 

During our last meeting, the 
board of directors voted to post 
the position of casino Chief 
Executive Officer (CEO). We 
have been operating with a tem- 
porary CEO for a year now and 
we need to fill this position with 
the best qualified individual in 
order to move our casino forward. 
When the temporary CEO was 
hired, it was under a three-month 
contract with the intent to assist 
us in hiring a permanent CEO. 
With someone permanent in this 
position, we should see positive 
changes and increased revenue as 
we move forward. 

Further, I have been reading 
the “cry wolf’ reports that are 
being circulated among our team 
members and on social media. 
This is a ploy to cause chaos and 
is coming from someone who is 
supposed to be in charge. These 
reports are blaming the board of 


directors for things we haven’t 
made decisions on yet, and we 
wonder why we’re having prob- 
lems with low morale. If we can’t 
set an example for the employ- 
ees and members, what can we 
expect? This is not the sign of 
good leadership. 

On a good note, the JKL 
Bahweting School gymnasium 
has progressed according to plan 
and is enclosed now and awaiting 
the final touches to the interior. I 
would like to thank the board of 
directors for making this possible 
for the students at the school. 
They will have a safe and secure 
gym area and no longer need to 
be transported to the Big Bear for 
gym classes. 

If you have any questions 
or comments, you can contact 
me at (906) 203-6083 or at 
KKGravelle @ saulttribe .net . 

Thank you, 

Kim Gravelle 


voted you guys would have got- 
ten paid. I just sat appalled at the 
fact that he wanted me to vote 
when I was a conflict of interest, 
but if I had voted on it he would 
have dragged my name through 
the mud. I will not vote anytime 
I feel I have a conflict. I don’t 
care if others do it or have done 
it, I will not. Most, if not all, 
fishermen know I have a conflict 
and they support my decision and 
understand why I did. 

At the November meeting in 
Hessel, the majority of the board 
voted to post the CEO position. 

I did not support this. Fred has 
been here a year and there have 
been many changes and not too 
many people deal with changes 
well. I can’t say that I agree with 
everything Fred has done but I 
can’t say that about anybody and 
we didn’t bring in a profession- 
al because we were on top of 
our game. We needed someone 
to come in here with no ties to 
make the tough choices. 

When the casinos first opened, 
we didn’t have much for compe- 
tition and made easy money. We 
are in a very competitive and sat- 
urated market today. We have to 
make changes to remain a viable 
enterprise to provide services to 
our members. 

Here are some concerns with 
posting the position: We have 
a tribal preference policy that I 
agree with but I believe some- 
times we use it as a mandate 
instead of a preference. A fam- 
ily member, friend or political 
ally may be chosen who can be 
manipulated. The new person 
comes in and fires a bunch of 
staff instead of working with and 
training them. We have invested 
one year of time and money into 
moving forward only to have no 
idea of what will happen. We 
have two downstate casino proj- 
ects that Fred has been involved 
with and given input on. At the 
end of the day, this board is not 
more qualified than someone 
who has as much experience in 
the gaming industry and turns 
around casinos for a living. The 
last thing is many of the manag- 
ers I have talked to have learned 
more this year than all the years 
they have worked for Kewadin. 

One argument is we need 
to follow policy and post the 
position. I have recently seen so 
many inconsistencies in the jobs 
that are posted with time frames, 
qualifications, interview selec- 
tion, etc., that we need to con- 
duct this human resource audit 
and change policy to fit the needs 
of the business. The CEO posi- 
tion should have actually been 
given a two-year contract with 
stipulations and reviewed prior to 
two years to renew or part ways. 
Many other casinos do this. 

One other lie I want to clarify 
is that I am not jealous of the 
chair’s work in D.C. or at the 
national level. Where does that 
even come from, because I do 
not support changing or cancel- 


ing meetings when we have a 
vice chair? I appreciate the work 
the chair does in D.C. and, for 
myself, I prefer to stay in my 
community where I am involved 
in many areas and do not have 
the desire or need to meet the 
president or anyone else at that 
level, as they are just another 
person like you and me. 

As I write this report, there 
is a special meeting called for 5 
p.m. today with nothing special 
on the agenda and it is not one 
or two critical items, it is a few 
usual items. Tomorrow’s normal 
meeting has been stacked with 
many time consuming contro- 
versial items such as budgets, 
raises, bonuses and the fisher- 
men’s subsidy, as well as being 
on the day of our elder’s holiday 
meal. Instead of us meeting in a 
workshop today to discuss some 
of these items, there are finan- 
cial reviews being held instead. 
This is the reason I get frustrated 
because of the games that get 
played with scheduling. I will 
not blame this all on the chair 
because seven board members 
refuse to stand up and stop the 
insanity. Apparently, it is more 
important to protect your family 
and keep your name out of the 
tabloids than to do what is best 
for your tribe. 

Apparently, the pizza rally 
may have not been as success- 
ful as someone expected, so 
there will be things said like the 
board or supervisors threated 
team members not to participate. 

I guess there has to be blame 
placed somewhere. You build 
support, you don’t mandate it! 

I want to apologize to the 
members who attend the meet- 
ing and only get five minutes to 
speak because you may not be an 
ally or speaking about someone’s 
agenda. It should be a fairer pro- 
cess and not about who you are 
or the subject you speak about. 

Lastly, I want to thank all the 
elders, team members, family 
and friends who made cakes 
for our Christmas party cake 
walk. Our party was awesome 
and could not have been pos- 
sible without the help of the 
Kewadin staff, Francie Wyers, 
Sue St.Onge from the YEA, and 
our youth who volunteered. In 
my next unit report, I will have 
a list of names to thank those 
team members individually who 
decorated, shopped, wrapped, 
etc. Thank you to Keith’s and my 
family and friends for their con- 
tinued support in helping make 
the party a success ! 

God bless all of you during 
the holidays ! Thanks to our team 
members for all your hard work 
this year! With so many unfor- 
tunate lives lost this year, I hope 
we all cherish one another and 
pay better attention to our health 
and the decisions we make. 

Please contact me for concerns 
at bsorenson@saulttribe.net, 
bridgett91@yahoo.com or (906) 
430-0536. 


Moving? Update your address 
at 1-800-251-6597 or 
enrollment@saulttribe.net. 
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Morrow says board lacks leadership and values 



Darcy Morrow, 
Director, Unit IV 


I would like to wish every- 
one a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. This is a busy 
time of year for everyone, we 
have been working on the chil- 
dren’s Christmas parties and 
the elders have been enjoying 
their Christmas dinners. Please 
take some time out of your busy 
schedule to check in on an elder 
or elders in your community and 
enjoy a visit with them. 

The board has been working 
on budgets these last few months 
and it has been a drawn out pro- 
cess because some do not like to 
go line by line to see what is in 


each budget. This is an important 
process and the board is fiscally 
responsible to the membership. 

An example, the Sault’s Big Bear 
budget, which is over 90 percent 
tribal support dollars, includes the 
purchase of a $100,000 Zamboni 
and only a few of us have an issue 
with this purchase, that is not 
being fiscally responsible to our 
members. 

Another idea from a board 
member was to look at only utiliz- 
ing one ice rink in Big Bear which 
could save over $150 ,000-plus on 
the budget. This is just two items 
in one budget that could save over 
$250,000 tribal support dollars 
off the bottom line. One example 
to reallocate this $250,000 tribal 
support could be to put back the 
elder recreation funding that was 
eliminated in 2008. Unfortunately, 
we have board members who 
support this waste of tribal dol- 
lars and are not looking out for 
the membership as a whole. This 
is one example of tribal dollars 
being wasted when it should be 
reallocated to membership ser- 
vices. So when you hear board 
members complaining of how the 
process is going, ask them how 
they are going to vote on spend- 
ing $100,000 on a Zamboni and 


Greatest strength 
our capacity to love 

We shared tears of joy as 
we welcomed new babies into 



Jennifer McLeod, 
Director, Unit I 


Aaniin Anishinaabek, month 
after month, our tribal newspaper, 
various social media sites and 
hundreds of emails are filled with 
conflict, misinformation and flat 
out lies. So much anger and hurt, 
that only serves to keep us divid- 
ed. How about putting it all on 
pause and, for this one month, let 
us focus on the good and the posi- 
tive? 

For just one month, let us not 
forget the sacredness of this sea- 
son and pause to remember who 
we are —we are Anishinaabe 
people! 

Our greatest strength has 
always been our capacity to love 
each other. As Anishinaabe, we 
extend our family connections to 
those who may not be related to us 
by blood, but ARE related to us by 
“heart” and spirit. 

Over this past year, some of 
my greatest blessings have come 
through our “Anishinaabe family” 
connection. Being connected by 
heart and spirit, I now have more 
young people (to whom I am not 
“blood related”) calling me auntie 
or grandma. I have new sisters, 
brothers and lots of cousins. My 
family has grown, OUR family 
has grown. Together, we have 
shared so much. 


this world, and held each other 
through tears of sorrow as we 
said “bamapii” to loved ones. We 
worked together to provide for 
each other, physically, emotionally 
and spiritually. We kept each other 
fed, clothed and in safe places to 
live. We smudged, we prayed, we 
smiled and we laughed. By the 
time you read these words, the 
elders’ and children’s Christmas 
parties will be over, our children 
will be anxiously awaiting, and 
the new year celebration will not 
be far behind. 

Let us also remember, that 
although this can be a time of 
great joy, for many it will be a 
time of great sorrow. It seems that 
this year we have had so many of 
our people walk on, young and 
old, leaving families to face hol- 
idays without them. If you know 
someone who has lost a loved 
one this year, please reach out 
so they know that their extended 
Anishinaabe family is thinking of 
them. Share the love. It is truly 
the one gift that is always needed, 
always fits and when returned just 
gets better. 

From my heart to yours, my 
wish is that you know the peace 
that the Creator intended for us all. 
May healing come to our hearts, 
and may pain be replaced with joy. 
May our people, our tribe, grow in 
goodness in our good Anishinaabe 
way. 

Even if just for this one month, 
let us set aside all that seeks to 
divide us, and may we all know 
that we belong. 

Shawindekaa (Many blessings), 
Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year. 

Anishinaabe gagige. 

(Anishinaabe for always.) 

Jen, (906) 440-9151 

JmcLeodl@saulttribe.net or 
j ennifer .mcleod .20 1 2 @ gmail .com 


keeping the second ice rink open 
at Big Bear. Especially when we 
have elders and membership with 
needs! 

Somehow along the line we 
have lost our value system that set 
us apart from the rest of the world. 
At our board table, the game of 
who is most important rules and 
it is quite embarrassing! We lack 
leadership; leaders are supposed to 
work for a better quality of life for 
our members. 

An example is the game being 
played right now with our fisher- 
men who have had their waters 
closed down to them on Oct. 23 
due to a CORA vote that Dennis 
McKelvie, board member and 
The chairman of the Great Lakes 
committee voted YES to shut the 
waters down to our fishermen. We 
have had a few vocal fishermen 
present items such as invasive spe- 
cies, slime, the state of Michigan 
planting three times the amount 
of trout but our catch allotment 
hasn’t gone up. This has been pre- 
sented time and time again to the 
board but no one wants to listen 
until it’s too late! We should be 
fighting for our fishermen, these 
men and women continue to put 
their lives on the line every day 
they are on the Great Lakes! 

The meeting held in Sault 


Ste. Marie on Dec. 1 was such a 
shame, games being played with 
the livelihoods of our fishermen 
and their families! A resolution 
was done up by Director Chase 
and myself immediately the day 
CORA shut down MM I, II and 
III, to access the fishermen fund 
(this fund can only be used for the 
fishermen). It allowed $200,000 
to be split between the fisher- 
men who had their waters shut 
down. The resolution was passed 
in November at the St. Ignace 
board meeting and the staff were 
directed to come up with differ- 
ent options for the board to pass 
on how to break the $200,000 so 
everyone receives something. 

The board workshopped the 
options before the meeting and 
came up with this as the final 
option that was in front of us on 
the Dec. 1 meeting for a vote. 1) 
Anyone affected by the closure 
fishing under 10 days during the 
2015 season would receive $500. 
2) Over 10 days on the water 
during 2015 season receive full 
equal payment. 3) Pay captains 
(unless they have a co-captain 
who is the one actively conducting 
the on the water operation) and 
pay the helpers. 4) Pay minors 
via parents. 5) Pay only opera- 
tions having documented effort in 


MM I, II and III in 2015 season. 
The majority of the board work- 
shopped this item, but directors 
Causley and Hollowell decided 
to not stay in the room and were 
out in the hallway because they 
were mad. This doesn’t give Unit 
II much support at the table when 
both your reps do not stay and 
participate. This should have been 
an easy vote, but politics always 
plays out and our fishermen and 
their families have been effect- 
ed negatively! Directors Chase, 
Glyphs, Massaway, McLeod and I 
were the five yes votes both times 
this was on the table. I am disgust- 
ed on how the fishermen and their 
families have become the political 
pawns ! If board members want to 
play politics and garner votes then 
they can work on their own resolu- 
tion, not try and add onto one that 
had been workshopped all day! It 
was Unit II board reps that decid- 
ed to stay outside the room during 
discussion. I want to apologize to 
the fishermen and their families, 
this should have been done Dec. 

1 . You should not be begging this 
board they should have done the 
right thing and voted YES ! 

Thank you, 

Darcy Morrow 
Dmorrow @ saulttribe .net 
(906) 298-1888 


With lights comes responsibility 



Cathy Abramson, 
Director, Unit I 


Our tribal fisheries have been 
an intense topic of discussion 
for a while now. We should all 
be concerned about this issue 
because, ultimately, it could affect 
our entire tribe. Our past leaders 
fought hard to secure the right to 
manage our own fisheries. This 
board needs to work hard to con- 
tinue to keep that right! 

In October, CORA (made up 
of five Michigan tribes) issued 
an emergency order closing all of 
northern Lake Michigan to tribal 
commercial fishing. As a result, 
those fishermen affected have 
been attending our meetings and 
giving their input. A resolution to 
help give monies to those fish- 
ermen affected has been brought 
before the board. I did not sup- 
port this because it included 
giving money to the captains who 
have been a part of the problem 
that caused the Lake Michigan 
closure. 

Several years ago, we gave 
substantial dollars to the captains 
to help out their operations. We 
thought they would give money 
to their helpers. In most cases, 
the captains kept all the money. 
While I feel bad for those fish- 
ermen helpers who need help, I 
have not heard how any of their 
captains (their employers) have 
helped them out through this dif- 
ficult three weeks. We don’t even 
do that for our own tribal employ- 


ees who have been laid off. 

Management of the Great 
Lakes subsistence and com- 
mercial fisheries is extremely 
complex. There is often a desire 
to try to reduce these complex 
management issues down to a 
single cause and effect explana- 
tion. Unfortunately, this results in 
proposed solutions that are inade- 
quate and misguided. As a board 
member, I take full responsibility 
for the decision to make changes 
to the co-captain’s license. We 
need to change it back to what 
it was originally intended for in 
2008. 

While I take responsibility 
for this, there are a few tribal 
fishermen who also need to 
take responsibility for their own 
irresponsible actions that helped 
bring us to this point. Their fish- 
ing rights do not give them the 
right to manipulate and violate 
our laws. Many of our fisher- 
men are fearful to say anything 
because there is only one fish 
buyer who may or may not buy 
their fish and they are at his 
mercy. This is truly not our way. 
Our board has to correct this. 

Because we are the policymak- 
ers, my fellow board members 
and I must take the time to work 
with the Great Lakes Fishing 
Committee and have in depth, 
frank discussions regarding the 
management of the fisheries once 
and for all. Our Natural Resource 
staff works very hard to explain 
fisheries management issues at 
the monthly conservation com- 
mittee meetings. Because most 
board members do not partic- 
ipate at these meetings (me 
included) , we do not hear that 
analysis. 

The Great Lakes fisheries are 
dynamic. Our tribal board needs 
to consider realistic expectations 
for the tribe’s fishery in light of 
the aforementioned complicated 
management context. Our tribe 
cannot simply ignore the multi- 


ple allocation agreements, resto- 
ration agreements and changing 
harvest pressures on the fishery. 
The reality is the fishery is 
based on a natural resource that 
is not unlimited. To date, our 
tribe has not had a real discus- 
sion about what the resource can 
support and what a reasonable 
allocation between tribes looks 
like. These are real and difficult 
issues that cannot be dealt with 
during crisis moments, such as 
the current time. The tribe can- 
not simply kick these questions 
down the road. It will result in 
ineffective negotiating positions 
in the 2020 consent decree pro- 
cess. 2020 will be here before 
we know it! 

Some very important ques- 
tions our tribe needs to answer 
are: Is the tribe managing the 
fishery from a business model? 
In other words, should the 
management goal be to support 
a small number of substantial 
fishing operations and limiting 
the number of operations? Is the 
tribe managing the commercial 
fishery as a treaty right accessed 
by as many people as possible, 
realizing this means fewer peo- 
ple will actually make a living 
at commercial fishing? These 
two goals are mutually exclu- 
sive. Most importantly, this will 
take time and cannot happen 
when trying to manage the fish- 
eries in crisis like the current 
closure situation. 

I propose we set aside the 
time and commit ourselves to 
adequate planning sessions on 
at least a biweekly basis. These 
workshops should be full days 
with full board attendance. 

I hope I piqued your inter- 
est! Like I said, 2020 is coming 
soon. Will we be properly pre- 
pared? I hope so. 

If you have any questions or 
comments, please contact me at 
(906) 322-3823 or email me at 
wcabramson@saulttribe.net. 
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FREE play, CASH and PRIZES. 
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Just $ 100 per ticket! 

Only 5 00 will be sold! 

Head to our box office to get your ticket today! 
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3rd place: 2014 Tracker Guide V14 
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